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PROLOGUE IN HELL: f 
RR HELL IS A PLACE ONE STEP TO | 
I THE LEFT OF THE WORLD OF 
MAN, FILLED WITH ENDLESS 
HALLS AND OCCUPIED BY 
ARCANE AND ENIGMATIC 
BEINGS. THER ACTIVITIES ARE 
PR OBSCURE... BUT SOMETIMES 
THEY INTERACT WITH MANKIND. 
ONE OF THESE BEINGS, THE P 
DEMON AIWAZ, HAS BEEN 
SUMMONED TO THE CHAMBERS 
OF LUCIFUGE ROFOCALE, THE 
PRIME MINISTER OF HELL. A 
SUMMONS BY LUCIFUGE 
CANNOT BE IGNORED BY ANY 
EXCEPT THE HIGHEST IN THE 
DESCENDING HIERARCHY, AND 
(AZ WAS NOT QUITE OF THE 
HIGHEST 


wn yeh Batt 


IRRITATED AT BEING 
CALLED AWAY FROM HIS 
CONTEMPLATIONS, AIWAZ 
HOPES THAT THIS MILL NOT 
TAKE VERY LONG. 


qtape ter 


$ THE PORTAL GUARDIAN $ 

j RECOGNIZES HIM AND f 
F £ : ALLOWS ENTRANCE. m 4 
ni m } 


LUCIFUGE ROF OCALE IS 
THE PRIMARY 
ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 
MAZE OF CONSTRUCTS f 
AND SIDEREAL WORLDS 
THAT CONSTITUTE HELL 
SHORT OF THE INFERNAL 
TRINITY THEMSELVES, NO 
INTELLIGENCE WIELDS 


Pi getony Bin exept THIS 1S SOMETHING DIFFERENT. WE DID RATHER 
WELL WITH THAT RUSSIAN WOMAN AND I HAVE 

PARTICULAR TALENTS, 

weiner ig SOMETHING PLANNED FOR LATER IN THE 
CENTURY. MEANWHILE, WE HAVE TO CONVINCE 


FOR DRAMA, | WANT A MAN 
ENLIGHTENED. SOMEONE THAT HE'S A PROPHET. 


AGAIN? THAT SO RARELY 
PROVES WORTHWHILE 

THEY USUALLY JUST GET 
THEMSELVES KILLED OR OH, 
GO OVER THE EDGE 

USELESS AS TOOLS 

REALLY. LIKE THAT OLD 


|, NOI NOT ANOTHER FOOL FOR THE MASSES | 


THIS ONE WILL BE EASY. HE ALREADY HAS AN 


HERE'S YOUR SCRIPT. 
PLEASE COMMIT IT TO 
MEMORY AND THEN 
DESTROY IT. 


TO HIM. A SORT OF ANNUNCIATION IS WHAT'S 
CALLED FOR. YOU DO THAT SORT OF THING SO 
WELL. HE'S BEEN ON AN ORIENTAL KICK, SOA 
PERSIAN DISGUISE MIGHT BE EFFECTIVE. 


EGYPT, 1904. A MAN WHO WILL LATER 
CALL HIMSELF ANTHONY CARCER AND 
HIS NEW WIFE ROSE ARE ON AN 
EXTENDED HOLIDAY. 

DESPITE A MORE THAN ADEQUATE 
SUPPLY OF MONEY, NOT TO MENTION 
THE STATUS THAT A BRITISH CITIZEN 
ENJOYS IN THIS PART OF THE WORLD, 
HE FINDS HIMSELF BECOMING 
INCREASINGLY DEPRESSED AND 
DISILLUSIONED. 
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ECOME A NIHILIST. 
MONUMENTS TO ANCIENT CULTURES THAT HE 


HE HAD TRAVELED THE WORLD AND 
NEARLY EXHAUSTED HIS 
INHERITANCE IN SEARCH OF 
SECRETS THAT HE HAD BELIEVED 
TO EXIST, HIDDEN FROM THE 
COMMON HERD. 

HE HAD TRIED EVERYTHING, FROM 
THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF EUROPE 
TOTHE TANTRIK PRACTICES 
TAUGHT IN THE HUMID 
FASTNESSES OF INDIA. 


THE SECRET SOCIETIES HAD NO 
SECRETS, ONLY PATHETIC CRANKS, 
REEKING WITH MORAL PREJUDICES. 
THE EASTERN PATHS PRODUCED 
RESULTS, BUT NOT RESULTS THAT 
HE WANTED. 

AND WHILE HE HAD SEEN BLACK 
MAGIC WORK, IT HAD LED HIM 
NOWHERE 

MOST DEPRESSING OF ALL, HE HAD 
GOTTEN HIMSELF MARRIED TO A 
PRETTY BUT OUMB WENCH. 


YOU HAVE OFFENDED 
THE GOD HORUS, . 


YOU MUST CALL HIM UP. 
YOU MUST OBEY HIM. HE 
HAS A GIFT FOR YOU. 


l'M SORRY. I DONT KNOW Jane 
WHAT CAME OVER ME. far OH, ROSE. .. HAVE YOU BEEN AT 


yy THE ABSINTHE AGAIN? 
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THEY ARE WAITING FOR 
YOU. 
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TINVOKE, THE BORNLESS ONE. 
THEE THAT DIDST CREATE THE EARTH AND THE 
HEAVENS. 
THEE THAT DIDST CREATE THE NIGHT AND THE 
DAY. 
THEE THAT DIDST CREATE THE DARKNESS AND 


THOU DIOST FORM MEN TO LOVE ONE ANOTHER 
AND TO HATE ONE ANOTHER. 


SATAN, THOU EYE, THOU LUST | 
SATAN, THOU EYE, THOU LUST | 
SATAN, THOU EYE, THOU LUST | 
THOU SELF-CAUSED, SELF- 
DETERMINED, EXALTED, MOST HIGH! 


TAKEN OFF GUARD, HE 1S POSSESSED BY A RUSH OF ARCHETYPES MORE POTENT 
THAN ANYTHING THAT HE HAS EVER EXPERIENCED, 

HIS BODY GOES NUMB, AND HE 1S OVERWHELMED BY HORRORS FROM THE ASTRAL 
PLANE, THROUGH WHOSE LEGIONS HE MUST PASS TO REACH WHAT IS DRAWING HIM. 


fhil d] 
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THEN, FEELING AS THOUGH EVERY SYNAPSE IN HIS 
BRAIN HAS BEEN FRIED, HE IS SUCKED INTO A HIGHER 
LEVEL. HIS BODY DISGOLVES. HE IS PURE MIND. 
WITH A POINT OF VIEW BODILESS AND EXPANSIVE, HE IS 
CONFRONTED WITH THOSE GREAT BEINGS WHO OPERATE 
NATURE, THE BLACK GOAT OF THE WOODS WHO 
PRESIDES AT THE WITCHES SABBAT. . . THE PITILESS EYE 
OF THE SUN, SOL INVICTUS. . . THAT GIVES LIFE WITH 
GENTLE WARMTH AND KILLS WITH BLASTING HEAT. 
SERAPIS, THE DIVINITY OF THE CORN THAT BRINGS THE 
CROPS TO FRUITION 

AND THEY TOLD HIM THINGS. .. THEY TOLD HIM TO 
PREPARE A ROOM... TO MAKE A SACRIFICE. . . AND TO 
GIVE A NEW REVELATION TO THE WORLD. 


GET THE WASTEBASKET ROSE. a 


~ 


(VE JUST HAD THE MOST INTENSE 
EXPERIENCE OF MY LIFE. THERE ARE SOME 
THINGS | NEED FOR YOU TO DO FOR ME 
RIGHT AWAY. 


| WANT YOU TO CALL THE DESK AND SEE IF | CAN GET 
ONE OF THE BUSINESS SUITES FOR TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS. | WANT LUNCH SET UP, BUT AFTER THAT, | DONT 
WANT TO BE DISTURBED. SEE IF YOU CAN GET ONE IN 
THE WEST WING. IT'S MOSTLY EMPTY AND | DONT KNOW 
HOW NOISY THIS MIGHT BE. 

AND ROSE 


AND THERE WAS A WHOLE 
HELL OF A LOT OF WAITING. 
HE HAD BEEN AT THIS SINCE 
NOON AND IT WAS NOW SEVEN. 
HE HAD HAD A BAD LUNCH AND 
KILLED WHAT MUST HAVE BEEN 
THE SMELLIEST GOAT HE HAD 
EVER HAD THE MISFORTUNE TO 
HAVE ENCOUNTERED. HE WAS 
TIRED, HE WAS COLD AND AT 
THIS POINT HE DIDN'T BELIEVE 
ANY OF M. 
DAMN THAT ROSEI 
NOT ONLY WAS SHE BECOMING 
A DIPSOMANIAC, BUT HER 
HALLUCINATIONS WERE 
STARTING TO INTERFERE WITH 
HIS LIFE) 


Zipped 


A DAY LATER, IN THE QUIET 
ROOM RESERVED, THE 
INSTRUCTIONS HAD BEEN 
FOLLOWED. 

THE BASIC IMPEDIMENTA OF 
MAGIC HAD BEEN LAID OUT, 
BUT LACKING. .. ACCORDING TO 
INSTRUCTIONS. . . CERTAIN 
THINGS, THERE WAS, FOR 
EXAMPLE, NO CIRCLE OF 
PROTECTION AND THERE WERE 
NO CEREMONIAL ROBES OR 
PERFUMES. 

THERE WAS A DESK, WITH 
CERTAIN THINGS LAID ON IT. 
THERE WAS A GOAT, 
PURCHASED AT THE BAZAAR, 
WHOSE SLIT THROAT HAD 
STAINED A CARPET THAT 
WOULD UNDOUBTEDLY HAVE TO 
BE PAID FOR 


rKFODEDO 


OH, LORD. | SHOULD JUST GIVE Y 
THIS UP AND GO DOWN TO THE 


BEHOLD! IT 1S REVEALED BY 
AIWAZ, THE MINISTER OF HOOK 
PAAR KRAAT! LET MY 
SERVANTS BE FEW AND 
SECRET; THEY SHALL RULE 
THE MANY AND THE KNOWNI 


NOW YE SHALL KNOW THAT THE CHOSEN PRIEST AND 
APOSTLE OF INFINITE SPACE 15 THE PRINCE PRIEST, 
THE BEAST; AND IN HIS WOMAN CALLED THE 
SCARLET WOMAN IS ALL POWER GIVEN. THEY SHALL 
GATHER MY CHILDREN INTO THEIR FOLD; THEY SHALL 
BRING THE GLORY OF THE STARS INTO THE HEARTS 


WITH THY ALL; THOU HAST NO RIGHT BUT TODO THY 
WILL. DO THAT, AND NO OTHER SHALL SAY NAY. FOR 

ty PURE WILL ASSUAGED OF PURPOSE, DELIVERED 
FROM THE LUST OF RESULT, IS EVERY WAY PERFECT. 
BEHOLD! THE RITUALS OF THE OLD TIME ARE BLACK. 
LET THE EVIL ONES BE CAST AWAY; LET THE GOOD 
ONES BE PURGED BY THE PROPHET! THEN SHALL HIS 
KNOWLEDGE GO ARIGHT. 


TAM THE SNAKE THAT GIVETH KNOWLEDGE 
AND DELIGHT AND BRIGHT GLORY, AND STIR 
THE HEARTS OF MEN WITH DRUNKENNESS. 

TO WORSHIP ME TAKE WINE AND STRANGE 
ORUGS WHEREOF | WILL TELL MY PROPHET, AND 
BE DRUNK THEREOF | THEY SHALL NOT HARM 
YE AT ALL 

IT IS A UE, THIS FOLLY AGAINST SELF. 

THE EXPOSURE OF INNOCENCE IS A LIE. 

BE STRONG, O MAN! LUST, ENJOY ALL THINGS 
OF SENSE AND RAPTURE: FEAR NOT THAT ANY 
GOO SHALL DENY THEE FOR THIS. 


THERE 19 A GREAT DANGER IN ME; FOR WHO 
DOTH NOT UNDERSTAND THESE RUNES SHALL 
MAKE A GREAT MISS. 

HE SHALL FALL DOWN INTO THE PIT CALLED 
BECAUSE, AND THERE HE SHALL PERISH WITH 
THE DOGS OF REASON. 

NOW A CURSE UPON BECAUSE AND HIS KIN! 
MAY BECAUSE BE ACCURSED FOREVER! 

IF WILL STOPS AND CRIES WHY, INVOKING 
BECAUSE, THEN WILL STOPS AND DOES 
NOUGHT. 

IF POWER ASKS WHY, THEN IS POWER 
WEAKNESS 


NOW LET IT BE FIRST UNDERSTOOD THAT | AM A 
GOD OF WAR AND OF VENGEANCE. 
| SHALL DEAL HARDLY WITH THEM 


CONQUER! THAT IS ENOUGH 

WORSHIP ME WITH FIRE AND BLOOD; 

WORSHIP ME WITH SWORDS AND WITH SPEARS. 
LET THE WOMAN BE GIRT MTH A SWORD BEFORE 
ME: LET BLOOD FLOW TO MY NAME. 

TRAMPLE DOWN THE HEATHEN; BE UPON THEM, O 
WARRIOR, | WILL GIVE YOU OF THEIR FLESH TO 
EAT. 

MERCY LET BE OFF: DAMN THEM WHO PITY | 

KILL AND TORTURE; SPARE NOT; BE UPON THEMI 
1AM THE WARRIOR LORD OF THE FORTIES: THE 
EIGHTIES COWER BEFORE ME, AND ARE ABASED. 
IWILL BRING YOU TO VICTORY AND JOY: | MLL BE 
AT YOUR ARMS IN BATTLE AND YE SHALL 
DELIGHT TO SLAY. 

SUCCESS 1S YOUR PROOF; COURAGE IS YOUR 
ARMOUR; GO ON, GO ON IN MY STRENGTH AND YE 
SHALL TURN NOT BACK FOR ANY. 


FAM IN A SECRET FOURFOLD WORD, THE 
BLASPHEMY AGAINST ALL GODS OF MEN 
CURSE THEM! CURSE THEM! CURSE THEM | 
WITH MY HAWKS HEAD | PECK AT THE EYES OF 
JESUS AS HE HANGS UPON THE CROSS. 

| FLAP MY WINGS IN THE FACE OF MOHAMMED 
AND BLIND HIM. 

WITH MY CLAWS | TEAR OUT THE FLESH OF THE 
INDIAN AND THE BUDDHIST, MONGOL AND DIN. 


BAHLASTI! OMPEHDA! | SPIT ON YOUR CRAPULOUS 
CREEDS. 

LET MARY INVIOLATE BE TORN UPON WHEELS: FOR 
HER SAKE LET ALL CHASTE WOMEN BE UTTERLY 
DESPISED AMONG YOU! 

THERE IS NO LAW BEYOND DO WHAT THOU WILT. 
LAM THE HAWK-HEADED LORD OF SILENCE AND 
OF STRENGTH; MY NEMYSS SHROUDS THE NIGHT 
BLUE SKY. 

1 AM THE LORD OF THE DOUBLE WAND OF POWER; 
THE WAND OF THE FORCE OF COPH NIA 

BUT MY LEFT HAND IS EMPTY, FOR | HAVE 
CRUSHED AN UNIVERSE; AND NOUGHT REMAINS. 


THE ENDING OF THE WORDS IS 
WORD 


THE PROPHET SHALL RECEIVE A 
ABRAHADABRA. THE BOOK, ce MARK OF OUR FAVOR, AND AS 
OF THE LAW IS WRITTEN, AND VANGUARD OF THE NEW WORLD, 
ONCEALED. SHALL NOT DIE, BUT HAVE ETERNAL 
LIFE. 


WELL, | KNOW HOW WILLFUL YOU ARE, BUT 
DONT YOU THINK YOU SHOULD HAVE 
CONSULTED ME BEFORE YOU GOT THAT 
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“WELL, HE... OR IT... WAS RIGHT. 


TA 


pe O N 


“THE TATTOO WAS PRETTY 
CONVINCING OF COURSE. BUT I 
KNOW VERY WELL THAT THAT KIND 
OF THING COULD BE PRODUCED BY 
HYPNOSIS OR HYSTERIA 
STIGMATA, THAT SORT OF THING” 


“| REGARDED IT AS SOME KIND OF MARK OF FAVOR. | FANCIED MYSELF THE GREAT BEAST OF THE 
APOCALYPSE AND WHEN THE FIRST WORLD WAR ROLLED AROUND, | THOUGHT THE APOCALYPSE HAD 
COME. IT CAME ONLY FOR GERMANY THOUGH AND | WOULD LIVE TO SEE THE FAVOR RETURNED WITH 
INTEREST. | CONFESS | WAS RATHER DISAPPOINTED, BUT | CONSOLED MYSELF BY PUBLISHING MY BOOKS 
AND BEING A ‘BLACK MAGICIAN’ THIS GAVE ME RATHER A LOT OF SOCIAL CACHET AND ENHANCED MY 
SEX LIFE ENORMOUSLY. YOU MIGHT KNOW WHO | AM (OR WAS). | MANAGED TO MAKE MYSELF A FOOTNOTE 
IN ENGLISH HISTORY AS A PHILOSOPHICAL RADICAL AND A BAD POET. IT TOOK ME NEARLY TWENTY YEARS 
TO FULLY REALIZE THAT THE PROMISE MADE BY AIWAZ WAS COMING TRUE. | RARELY GOT SICK AND DIONT 
AGE. | HAPPILY DIVORCED ROSE SHORTLY AFTER CAIRO WHEN SHE REALLY STARTED BECOMING A ZOMBIE 
AND HAVE MADE IT A POINT TO REMAIN UNMARRIED SINCE. | DO, HOWEVER, MAINTAIN A NUMBER OF 
‘APPRENTICES’ (LIKE ZOE HERE) FOR THE PRACTICE OF VARIOUS KINDS OF VOODOO AND TANTRIK SEX 
MAGIC. | ALGO MAKE A HOBBY OF KEEPING TRACK OF THE VARIOUS (FALSE AND) CRANK FRINGE GROUPS 


THAT HAVE MADE ME THEIR GURU AFTER MY ‘DEATH. | HAVE ALWAYS FOUND ‘MENTAL ILLNESS" 
ENORMOUSLY ENTERTAINING” 


IT WAS A GOOD SESSION ZČE BUT | 
THINK YOU LOST CONCENTRATION 
TOWARD THE END. 


ICANT HOLD IT. | DONT SEE 
HOW YOU CAN BE SO 
CLINICAL ABOUT IT. 


"AFTER A FEW DECADES PEOPLE BEGAN TO REMARK ON MY 
: $0 | PULLED A ‘ST.GERMAIN’ AND ARRANGED 
FOR MY MURDER. AN OLD ENEMY PUSHED ME OFF A YACHT 
INTHE CHANNEL. | GOT WHAT I WANTED AND HE WAS HUNG. 
NEEDLESS TO SAY, MY BODY WAS NEVER RECOVERED. | HAD 
ALREADY ARRANGED FOR MY MONEY TO BE TRANSFERRED 
TOLIECHTENSTEIN, AND HAD SOME PLASTIC SURGERY. | 
MAINTAINED MY OCCULT PRACTICES AND CAN SAY WITHOUT 
BLUSHING THAT | AM NOW THE MOST ACCOMPLISHED 
MAGICIAN SINCE AGRIPPA. MY RELATIONSHIP WITH THE 
INTELLIGENCE THAT CONTACTED ME IN CAIRO HAS BEEN 
SPORADIC BUT SOMETIMES USEFUL, | LIVE OUTWARDLY AS A 
MAN OF INDEPENDENT MEANS (WHICH I AM) AND KEEP MY 
DIN ON THE VARIOUS SECRET ACTIVITIES THAT RUN THE 

WORLD AT LARGE. WE LIVE IN INTERESTING TIMES.” 


IHATETOCUTTHS ~~“ 
SHORT, BUT | HAVE AN 
IMPORTANT MEETING. SEE 
YOU ON WEDNESDAY. I 

MAY JOIN THE REAL 
ILLUMINATI. HAI 


GOING TO TEACH ME 
THE REAL SECRETS?! 
WANT POWER. 


| DONT KNOW WHAT 
YOU MEAN. 

AND BESIDES YOU'RE 
STILL TOO IMMATURE, 


“ANTON MADE HIS FORTUNE 
FIRST WITH A SERIES OF LIFE 
EXTENSION TREATMENTS 
UTILIZING WOMBAT GLANDS. 
THEN HE GOT THE STATE 
ZOMBIE CONTRACT.” 


“HIS CLINIC 1S HUGE, VULGAR AND LUXURIOUS. NOT 
EVERYTHING THAT GOES ON INSIDE IS KNOWN TO THE Ẹ 
GOVERNMENT MEDICAL BOARDS. DR. BLISS PAYS THEM 
OFF WELL ENOUGH TO MAKE IGNORANCE ... 50 TO 
SPEAK... BLISS? 
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“| HAD TO SEE MY COLLEAGUE, DR. ANTON BLISS, ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST SUCCESSFUL PRACTITIONERS OF 
BLACK MEDICINE. MOST PEOPLE FIND DR. BLISS RATHER 
DISTURBING, BUT I'VE ALWAYS FOUND HIS SADISM 
RELAXING.” 


“MISS LACY HUNT, RECEPTIONIST 
AT THE BLISS CLINIC." 


“THE DEVICE ON HER HEAD NOT ONLY GIVES HER 
COMMUNICATION WITH THE ENTIRE CLINIC, BUT 
CONSTANTLY STIMULATES THE PLEASURE CENTERS OF 


HER BRAIN WHILE SHE IS AT WORK. SHE IS RARELY 
LATE” 


D@(®) @ 


MY BOY! ITS GOOD TO SEE te 
YOU | ON TIME AS ALWAYS. [ie 
COME RIGHT IN. I HAVE SO ae 


NOW TAKE OFF YOUR SHIRT, AND 
MAKE A FIST. 


> DAY OF OUR FUHRER'S i 
BIRTH | THIS MEANS LUCK IN 71 


ASTRAL. 


AS THE POWERFUL PSYCHOTROPIC 
TAKES EFFECT, ANTHONY 19 
CATAPULTED OUT OF HIS BODY. 
USING HIS ADEPT'S TRAINING HE 
TRAVELS ACROSS AN OCEAN IN AN 
INSTANT, TO THE STRONGHOLD OF 
THE BLACK BROTHERHOOD THAT HE 
HAS OPPOSED FOR NEARLY TWO 
HUNORED YEARS. THEY ONCE EVEN 
CLAIMED HIM AS THEIR LEADER. 
THINGS HAVE CHANGED A BIT 
HOWEVER. SINCE THEY DISCOVERED: 
THE BODY OF JESUS IN 2018, THE 
CHURCH HAD TO DO QUICK DAMAGE 
CONTROL. SOLUTION? THE WORSHIP 
OF ELVIS AS GOD. AFTER ALL, THERE: 
WERE NUMEROUS WITNESSES TO 
HIS RESURRECTION 


VATICAN CITY, WORLD CENTER A >, i 
FOR THE WORSHIP OF ELVIS- a ad = 
seen as NE 


POPE MEATUS |, PONTIFEX 
MAXIMUS OF THE NEOCATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND THE OUTER-HEAD 
OF THE TEMPLARS. 


E ANTHONY'S MIND FLOATS 

Me THROUGH THE VATICAN 
MAZE... THROUGH LOCKED 
STEEL DOORS AND DOWN 
SEEMINGLY ENDLESS 
HALLWAYS. HE FASSES 
CHAPELS FILLED WITH 
MONKS PRAYING AT A > 

MB SHRINE TO ELVIS-JESUS... 


+j ¢ 
E Ed 


WAIT, A DISTURBANCE, 
A TELEPATHIC SCREAM! 


COME NOW! YOU CAN END THE 
PAIN| RECANT AND TELL ME 
ABOUT THE OTHERS! 


| WILL NOT RECANT! ELVIS WAS A 
| NIGHTCLUB ENTERTAINER! HE 
DID NOT RISE FROM THE DEADT 
REPORTS THAT HE DID WERE 
FABRICATIONS OR HYSTERIAI 
, THERE ARE NO OTHERS 


Í YOUR DENIAL OF HOLY TRUTH WILL SEND 
YOU TO HELL. MY COMMITMENT TO THE 
te) be) HEALTH OF YOUR SOUL WILL NOT BE 

merce GF ` 9) THWARTED. IF IT TAKES ME DAYS | WILL 
THE CHURCH ™ EL SAVE You! 
DOES HIS DUTY 
TOSAVE A SOUL 
FROM ERROR'S 
PENALTY. 


ANTHONY'S MIND 
REACHES OUT AND 
TOUCHES THE 
METABOLISM OF THE 
‘HERETIC. HE APPLIES 
TELEKINETIC FORCE TO 
CAUSE A BRAIN 
HEMORRHAGE. . . THE 
ONLY WAY HE CAN 


NO! GOD IS NOT DONE ~= 
WITH You! 


oa 
NOT A REWARDING TRIP DOCTOR. 

UGH. MY HEAD'S POUNDING LIKE rá 

BLAZES! 


NO FUN TODAY? 
TOO BAD. 
HOLD STILL. TAKE 
DEEP BREATHS. 


IT 1S AMAZING THAT AFTER 
HUNDREDS OF YEARS THE SAME 
DRAMA IS UNFOLDING, YET THIS 
TIME | GET AN EERIE FEELING THAT 
SOMETHING TRULY AWFUL MUST 
HAPPEN. | THINK | AM GETTING 
INTERESTED! SEX AND BLOOD IN 
THE NEW VATICAN. HMMM. 

| KNOW THIS TIME THERE WILL BE 
SOMETHING MORE, A ROCK STAR 
AS A PUPPET GOD IS A LITTLE 
MORE APPEALING THEN AN 19T 
CENTURY HY'STERIC IN THE SAME 
ROLE. .. BUT JUST AS DESTRUCTIVE 
ITS TIME TO GATHER THE COVEN 
AND GET TO WORK. 
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Under Construction 


[Excerpts From] 
THE HOLY BLOOD AND THE HOLY GRAIL 


by Michael Baigent, Richard Leigh and Henry Lincoln 


Part II 
The Bloodline 


11 The Holy Grail 


What might we have been overlooking? Or, alternatively, what might we have been seeking in the wrong place? Was there perhaps some fragment that 
had been before our eyes all along which, for one reason or another, we had failed to notice? As far as we could determine, we had overlooked no item, 
no data of accepted historical scholarship. But might there be something else -something that lay "beyond the pale' of documented history, the concrete 
facts to which we had endeavoured to confine ourselves? 


Certainly there was one motif, admittedly fabulous, which had threaded itself through our investigation, recurring repeatedly, with insistent and 
intriguing consistency. This as the mysterious object known as the Holy Grail. By their contemporaries, for-example, the Cathars were believed to have 
been in possession of the Grail. The Templars, too, were often regarded as the Grail's custodians; and the Grail romances had originally issued from the 
court of the count of Champagne, who was intimately associated with the foundation of the Knights Templar. When the Templars were suppressed, 
moreover, the bizarre heads they supposedly worshipped enjoyed, according to the official Inquisition reports, many of the attributes traditionally 
ascribed to the Grail -providing sustenance, for example, and imbuing the land with fertility. 


In the course of our investigation we had run across the Grail in numerous other contexts as well. Some had been relatively recent, such as the occult 
circles of Josephin Peladan and Claude Debussy at the end of the nineteenth century. Others were considerably older. Godfroi de Bouillon, for instance, 
was descended according to medieval legend and folklore from Lohengrin, the Knight of the Swan; and Lohengrin, in the romances, was the son of 
Perceval or Parzival, protagonist of all the early Grail stories. Guillem de Gellone, moreover, ruler of the medieval principality in southern France 
during the reign of Charlemagne, was the hero of a poem by Wolfram von Eschenbach, most important of the Grail chroniclers. Indeed, the Guillem in 
Wolfram's poem was said to have been associated in some way with the mysterious "Grail family’. 


Were these intrusions of the Grail into our inquiry, and others like them, merely random and coincidental? Or was there a continuity underlying and 
connecting them a continuity which, in some unimaginable way, did link our inquiry to the Grail, whatever the Grail might really be? At this point, we 
were confronted by a staggering question. Could the Grail be something more than pure fantasy? Could it actually have existed in some sense? Could 
there really have been such a thing as the Holy Grail? Or something concrete, at any rate, for which the Holy Grail was employed as a symbol? 


The question was certainly exciting and provocative -to say the least. At the same time it threatened to take us too far afield, into spheres of spurious 
speculation. It did, however, serve to direct our attention to the Grail romances themselves. And in themselves the Grail romances posed a number of 
perplexing and distinctly relevant conundrums. 


It is generally assumed that the Holy Grail relates in some way to Jesus. According to some traditions, it was the cup from which Jesus and his disciples 
drank at the Last Supper. According to other traditions, it was the cup in which Joseph of Arimathea caught Jesus's blood as he hung on the cross. 
According to other traditions still, the Grail was both of these. 


But if the Grail was so intimately associated with Jesus, or if it did indeed exist, why was there no reference to it whatever for more than a thousand 
years? Where was it during all that time? Why did it not figure in earlier literature, folklore or tradition? Why should something of such intense 
relevance and immediacy to Christendom remain buried for as long as it apparently did? 


More provocatively still, why should the Grail finally surface precisely when it did at the very peak of the Crusades? Was it coincidence that this 
enigmatic object, ostensibly non-existent for ten centuries, should assume the status it did at the very time it did when the Frankish kingdom of 
Jerusalem was in its full glory, when the Templars were at the apex of their power, when the Cathar heresy was gaining a momentum which actually 
threatened to displace the creed of Rome? Was this convergence of circumstances truly coincidental? Or was there some link between them? 


Inundated and somewhat daunted by questions of this kind, we turned our attention to the Grail romances. Only by examining these "fantasies' closely 
could we hope to determine whether their recurrence in our inquiry was indeed coincidental, or the manifestation of a pattern a pattern which might, in 
some way, prove significant. 


The Legend of the Holy Grail 


Most twentieth-century scholarship concurs in the belief that the Grail romances rest ultimately on a pagan foundation a ritual connected with the cycle 
of the seasons, the death and rebirth of the year. In its most primordial origins it would appear to involve a vegetation cult, closely related in form to, if 
not directly derived from those of Tammuz, Attis, Adonis and Osiris in the Middle East. Thus, in both Irish and Welsh mythology, there are repeated 
references to death, rebirth and renewal, as well as to a similar regenerative process in the land sterility and fertility. The theme is central to the 
anonymous fourteenth-century English poem, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. And in the Mabinogion, a compilation of Welsh legends roughly 
contemporary with the Grail romances though obviously drawing on much earlier material, there is a mysterious "cauldron of rebirth’ in which dead 
warriors, thrown at nightfall, are resurrected the following morning. This cauldron is often associated with a giant hero named Bran. Bran also 
possessed a platter and 'whatever food one wished thereon was instantly obtained' -a property also sometimes ascribed to the Grail. At the end of his 
life, moreover, Bran was supposedly decapitated and his head placed, as a sort of talisman, in London. Here it was said to perform a number of magical 
functions not only ensuring fertility of the land but also, by some occult power, repelling invaders. 


Many of these motifs were subsequently incorporated into the Grail romances. There is no question that Bran, with his cauldron and platter, contributed 
something to later conceptions of the Grail. And Bran's head shares attributes not only with the Grail, but also with the heads allegedly worshipped by 
the Knights Templar. 


The pagan foundation for the Grail romances has been exhaustively explored by scholars, from Sir James Frazer in The Golden Bough up to the present. 
But during the mid to late twelfth century the originally pagan foundation for the Grail romances underwent a curious and extremely important 
transformation. In some obscure way that has eluded the investigation of researchers, the Grail became very uniquely and specifically associated with 
Christianity and with a rather unorthodox form of Christianity at that. On the basis of some elusive amalgamation, the Grail became inextricably linked 
with Jesus. And there seems to have been something more involved than a facile grafting of pagan and Christian traditions. 


As a relic linked mystically with Jesus, the Grail engendered a voluminous quantity of romances, or lengthy narrative poems, which, even today, tease 
the imagination. Despite clerical disapprobation, these romances flourished for nearly a century, becoming a fully fledged cult of their own a cult whose 
lifespan, interestingly enough, closely paralleled that of the Order of the Temple after its separation from the Prieure de Sion in 1188. With the fall of 
the Holy Land in 1291, and the dissolution of the Templars between 1307 and 1314, the Grail romances also vanished from the stage of history, for 
another two centuries or so, at any rate. Then, in 1470, the theme was taken up again by Sir Thomas Malory in his famous Le Morte d'Arthur; and it has 
remained more or less prominent in Western culture ever since. Nor has its context always been wholly literary. There seems to be abundant 
documentary evidence that certain members of the National Socialist hierarchy in Germany actually believed in the Grail's physical existence, and 
excavations for it were actually undertaken during the war in the south of France. 


By Malory's time the mysterious object known as the Grail had assumed the more or less distinct identity ascribed to it today. It was alleged to be the 
cup of the Last Supper, in which Joseph of Arimathea later caught Jesus's blood. According to certain accounts, the Grail was brought by Joseph of 
Arimathea to England more specifically, to Glastonbury. According to other accounts, it was brought by the Magdalene to France. As early as the fourth 
century legends describe the Magdalene fleeing the Holy Land and being set ashore near Marseilles where, for that matter, her purported relics are still 
venerated. According to medieval legends, she carried with her to Marseilles the Holy Grail. By the fifteenth century this tradition had clearly assumed 
immense importance for such individuals as King Rene d'Anjou, who collected "Grail cups". 


But the early legends say that the Magdalene brought the Grail into France, not a cup. In other words, the simple association of Grail and cup was a 
relatively late development. Malory perpetuated -this facile association, and it has been a truism ever since. But Malory, in fact, took considerable 
liberties with his original sources. In these original sources, the Grail is something much more than a cup. And the mystical aspects of the Grail are far 
more important than the chivalric, which Malory extols. 


In the opinion of most scholars the first genuine Grail romance dates from the late twelfth century, from around 1188 that crucial year which witnessed 
the fall of Jerusalem and the alleged rupture between the Order of the Temple and the Prieur6 de Sion. The romance in question is entitled Le Roman de 
Perceval or Le Conte del Graal. It was composed by one Chretien de Troyes, who seems to have been attached, in some indeterminate capacity, to the 
court of the count of Champagne. 


Little is known of Chretien's biography. His association with the court of Champagne is apparent from numerous works composed before his Grail 
romance works dedicated to Marie, Countess of Champagne. Through this corpus of courtly romances including one dealing with Lancelot, which 
makes no mention of anything resembling a Grail Chretien by the 1180s had established an imposing reputation for himself. And, given his earlier 
work, one might have expected him to continue in a similar vein. Towards the end of his life, however, Chretien turned his attention to a new, hitherto 
unarticulated theme; and the Holy Grail, as it has come down to us today, made its official debut in Western culture and consciousness. 


Chretien's Grail romance was dedicated not to Marie de Champagne, but to Philippe d'Alsace, Count of Flanders.2 At the beginning of his poem 
Chretien declares that his work has been composed specifically at Philippe's request, and that it was from Philippe that he heard the story in the first 
place. The work itself furnishes a general pattern, and constitutes a prototype, for subsequent Grail narratives. Its protagonist is named Perceval, who is 
described as the Son of the Widow Lady’. This appellation is, in itself, both significant and intriguing. It had long been employed by certain of the 
dualist and Gnostic heresies -sometimes for their own prophets, sometimes for Jesus himself. Subsequently it became a cherished designation in 
Freemasonry. 


Leaving his widowed mother, Perceval sallies forth to win his knighthood. During his travels, he comes upon an enigmatic fisherman the famous 
"Fisher King' in whose castle he is offered refuge for the night. That evening the Grail appears. Neither at this point nor at any other in the poem is it 
linked in any way whatever with Jesus. In fact the reader learns very little about it. He is not even told what it is. 


But whatever it is, it is carried by a damsel, is golden and studded with gems. Perceval does not know that he is expected to ask a question of this 
mysterious object he is expected to ask "whom one serves with it'. The question is obviously ambiguous. If the Grail is a vessel or a dish of some kind, 
the question may mean "who is intended to eat from it'. Alternatively the question might be rephrased: "Whom does one serve (in a chivalric sense) by 
virtue of serving the Grail?" Whatever the meaning of the question, Perceval neglects to ask it; and the next morning when he wakes, the castle is 
empty. His omission, he learns subsequently, causes a disastrous blight on the land. 


Later still he learns that he himself is of the "Grail family’, and that the mysterious "Fisher King', who was "sustained' by the Grail, was in fact his own 
uncle. At this point Perceval makes a curious confession. Since his unhappy experience with the Grail, he declares, he has ceased to love or believe in 
God. 


Chretien's poem is rendered all the more perplexing by the fact that it is unfinished. Chretien himself died around 1188, quite possibly before he could 
complete the work; and even if he did complete it no copy has survived. If such a copy ever existed, it may well have been destroyed in a fire at Troyes 
in 1188. The point need not be laboured, but certain scholars have found this fire, coinciding as it did with the poet's death, vaguely suspicious. 


In any case Chretien's version of the Grail story is less important in itself than in its role as precursor. During the next half century the motif he had 
introduced at the court of Troyes was to spread through Western Europe like a brush-fire. At the same time, however, modern experts on the subject 
agree that the later Grail romances do not seem to have derived wholly from Chretien, but seem to have drawn on at least one other source as well a 
source which, in all probability, pre-dated Chretien. And during its proliferation the Grail story became much more closely linked with King Arthur who 


was only a peripheral figure in Chretien's version. And it also became linked with Jesus. 


Of the numerous Grail romances which followed Chretien's version, there were three that proved of special interest and relevance to us. One of these, 
the Roman de I'Estoire dou Saint Graal, was composed by Robert de Boron, sometime between 1190 and 1199. Justifiably or no, Robert is often 
credited with making the Grail a specifically Christian symbol. Robert himself states that he is drawing on an earlier source and one quite different from 
Chretien. In speaking of his poem, and particularly of the Grail's Christian character, he alludes to a "great book’, the secrets of which have been 
revealed to him.3 


It is thus uncertain whether Robert himself Christianised the Grail, or whether someone else did so before him. Most authorities today incline towards 
the second of these possibilities. However, there is no question that Robert de Boron's account is the first to furnish a history of the Grail. The Grail, he 
explains, was the cup of the Last Supper. It then passed into the hands of Joseph of Arimathea, who, when Jesus was removed from the cross, filled it 
with the Saviour's blood and it is this sacred blood which confers on the Grail a magical quality. After the Crucifixion, Robert continues, Joseph's family 
became the keepers of the Grail. And for Robert the Grail romances involve the adventures and vicissitudes of this particular family. Thus Galahad is 
said to be Joseph of Arimathea's son. And the Grail itself passes to Joseph's brother-in-law, Brons, who carries it to England and becomes the Fisher 
King. As in Chretien's poem, Perceval is the "Son of the Widow Lady’, but he is also the grandson of the Fisher King: Robert's version of the Grail story 
thus deviates in a number of important respects from Chretien's. In both versions Perceval is a "Son of the Widow Lady', but in Robert's version he is 
the grandson, not the nephew, of the Fisher King and thus even more directly related to the Grail family. And while Chretien's narrative is vague in its 
chronology, set sometime during the Arthurian age, Robert's is quite precise. For Robert, the Grail story is set in England, and is not contemporary with 
Arthur but with Joseph of Arimathea. 


There is another Grail romance which has much in common with Robert's. Indeed it would seem to draw upon the same sources, but its utilisation of 
these sources is very different and decidedly more interesting. The romance in question is known as the Perlesvaus. It was composed around the same 
time as Robert's poem, between 1190 and 1212, by an author who, contrary to the conventions of the time, chose to remain anonymous. It is odd that he 
should have done so, given the exalted status accorded poets, unless he was involved in some calling a monastic or military order, for example which 
would have rendered composition of such romances unseemly or inappropriate. And, in fact, the weight of textual evidence concerning the Perlesvaus 
suggests this to be the case. According to at least one modern expert, the Perlesvaus may actually have been written by a Templar. And there is certainly 
evidence to support such a conjecture. It is known, for instance, that the Teutonic Knights encouraged and sponsored anonymous poets in their ranks, 
and such a precedent could well have been established by the Templars. What is more, the author of the Perlesvaus reveals, in the course of the poem, 
an almost extraordinarily detailed knowledge of the realities of fighting of armour and equipment, strategy and tactics, and weaponry and its effects on 
human flesh. The graphic description of wounds, for example, would seem to attest to a first-hand experience of the battlefield a realistic, 
unromanticised experience uncharacteristic of any other Grail romance. 


If the Perlesvaus was not actually composed by a Templar, it nevertheless provides a solid basis for linking the Templars with the Grail. Although the 
Order is not mentioned by name, its appearance in the poem would seem to be unmistakable. Thus Perceval, in his wanderings, happens upon a castle. 
This castle does not house the Grail, but it does house a conclave of "initiates' who are obviously familiar with the Grail. Perceval is received here by 
two "masters' who clap their hands and are joined by thirty-three other men. "They were clad in white garments, and not one of them but had a red cross 


in the midst of his breast, and they seemed to be all of an age. "One of these mysterious "masters' states that he has personally seen the Grail an 
experience vouchsafed only to an elect few. And he also states that he is familiar with Perceval's lineage. 


Like Chretien's and Robert's poems, the Perlesvaus lays an enormous stress on lineage. At numerous points Perceval's is described as "most holy’. 
Elsewhere it is stated explicitly that Perceval "was of the lineage of Joseph of Arimathea’, and that "this Joseph was his [Perceval's] mother's uncle, that 
had been a soldier of Pilate seven years'." Nevertheless the Perlesvaus is not set in Joseph's lifetime. On the contrary it takes place, like Chretien's 
version, during the age of Arthur. Chronology is further scrambled by the fact that the Holy Land is already in the hands of the "infidel' which it wasn't 


until nearly two centuries after Arthur. And by the fact that the Holy Land is apparently to be identified with Camelot. 


To a greater degree than either Chretien's or Robert's poems, the Perlesvaus is magical in nature. In addition to his knowledge of the battlefield, the 
anonymous author displays a knowledge, quite surprising for the time, of conjuration and invocation. There are also numerous alchemical references to 
two men, for instance, "made of copper by art of nigromancy'." And some of the magical and alchemical references resonate with echoes of the mystery 
surrounding the Templars. Thus, one of the "masters' of the White-clad Templar-like company says to Perceval, "There are the heads sealed in silver, 
and the heads sealed in lead, and the bodies whereunto these heads belonged; I tell you that you must make come thither the head both of the King and 


of the Queen." 


If the Perlesvaus abounds in magical allusions, it also abounds in other allusions that are both heretical and/or pagan. Again Perceval is designated by 
the dualist appellation, "Son of the Widow Lady’. There are references to a sanctioned ritual of king-sacrifice, most incongruous in a purportedly 
Christian poem. There are references to the roasting and devouring of children a crime of which the Templars were popularly accused. And at one point 
there is a singular rite, which again evokes memories of the Templar trials. At a red cross erected in a forest, a beautiful white beast of indeterminate 
nature is torn apart by hounds. 


While Perceval watches, a knight and a damsel appear with golden vessels, collect the fragments of mutilated flesh and, having kissed the cross, 
disappear into the trees. Perceval himself then kneels before the cross and kisses it: and there came to him a smell so sweet of the cross and of the place, 
such as no sweetness can be compared therewith. He looketh and see'th coming from the forest two priests all afoot; and the first shouteth to him: "Sir 
Knight, withdraw yourself away from the cross, for no right have you to come nigh it': Perceval draweth him back, and the priest kneeleth before the 
cross and adore th it and boweth down and kisseth it more than a score times, and manifeste th the most joy in the world. And the other priest cometh 
after, and bringeth a great rod, and set teth the first priest aside by force, and bea teth the cross with the rod in every part, and weepeth right passing sore. 


Perceval beholdeth him with right great wonderment and saith unto him, "Sir, herein seem you to be no priest! wherefore do you so great shame? "Sir," 
with the priest, "It nought concerneth you of whatsoever we may do, nor nought shall you know thereof for us!" Had he not been a priest, Perceval 
would have been right wroth with him, but he had no will to do him any hurt.9 


Such abuse of the cross evokes distinct echoes of the accusations levelled against the Templars. But not of the Templars alone. It might also reflect a 
skein of dualist or Gnostic thought the thought of the Cathars, for instance, who also repudiated the cross. 


In the Perlesvaus this skein of dualist or Gnostic thought extends, in some sense, to the Grail itself. For Chretien the Grail was something unspecified, 
made of gold and encrusted with gems. For Robert de Boron it was identified as the cup used at the Last Supper and subsequently to collect Jesus's 
blood. In the Perlesvaus, however, the Grail assumes a most curious and significant dimension. At one point, Sir Gawain is warned by a priest, "for 
behoveth not discover the secrets of the Saviour, and them also to whom they are committed behoveth keep them covertly'." The Grail, then, involves a 
secret in some way related to Jesus; and the nature of this secret is entrusted to a select company. 


When Gawain eventually does see the Grail, it "seemeth him that in the midst of the Graal he see th the figure of a child ...he looketh up and it seemeth 
him to be the Graal all in flesh, and he see'th above, as he thinketh, a King crowned, nailed upon a rood." And some time later, the Grail appeared at the 
sac ring of the mass, in five several manners that none ought not to tell, for the secret things of the sacrament ought none tell openly, but he unto whom 
God hath given it. King Arthur beheld all the changes, the last whereof was the change into a chalice." 


In short the Grail, in the Perlesvaus, consists of a changing sequence of images or visions. The first of these is a crowned king, crucified. The second is 
a child. The third is a man wearing a crown of thorns, bleeding from his forehead, his feet, his palms and his side.11 The fourth manifestation is not 
specified. The fifth is a chalice. On each occasion the manifestation is attended by a fragrance and a great light. 


From this account the Grail, in the Perlesvaus, would seem to be several things simultaneously or something that can be interpreted on several different 
levels. On the mundane level, it might well be an object of some kind -like a cup, bowl or chalice. It would also, in some metaphorical sense, appear to 
be a lineage or perhaps certain individuals who comprise this lineage. And quite obviously the Grail would also seem to be an experience of some sort 
quite likely a Gnostic illumination such as that extolled by the Cathars and other dualist sects of the period. 


The Story of Wolfram von Eschenbach 


Of all the Grail romances the most famous, and the most artistically significant, is Parzival, composed sometime between 1195 and 1216. Its author was 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, a knight of Bavarian origin. At first we thought that this might distance him from his subject, rendering his account less 
reliable than various others. Before long, however, we concluded that if anyone could speak authoritatively of the Grail, it was Wolfram. 


At the beginning of Parzival, Wolfram boldly asserts that Chretien's version of the Grail story is wrong, while his own is accurate because based on 
privileged information. This information, he later explains, he obtained from one Kyot de Provence who received it in turn supposedly from one 


Flegetanis. It is worth quoting Wolfram's words in full: 


Anyone who asked me before about the Grail and took me to task for not telling him was very much in the wrong. Kyot asked 
me not to reveal this, for Adventure commanded him to give it no thought until she herself, Adventure, should invite the 
telling, and then one must speak of it, of course. 


Kyot, the well-known master, found in Toledo, discarded, set down in heathen writing, the first source of this adventure. He 
first had to learn the abc's, but without the art of black magic... 


A heathen, Flegetanis, had achieved high renown for his learning. This scholar of nature was descended from Solomon and born of a family which had 
long been Israelite until baptism became our shield against the fire of Hell. He wrote the adventure of the Grail. On his father's side, Flegetanis was a 
heathen, who worshipped a calf... The heathen Flegetanis could tell us how all the stars set and rise again . To the circling course of the stars man's 
affairs and destiny aye linked. Flegetanis the heathen saw with his own eyes in the constellations things he was shy to talk about, hidden mysteries. He 
said there was a thing called the Grail, whose name he had read clearly in the constellations. A host of angels left it on the earth. 


Since then, baptised men have had the task of guarding it, and with such chaste discipline that those who are called to the service of the Grail are always 
noble men. Thus wrote Flegetanis of these things. 


Kyot, the wise master, set about to trace this tale in Latin books, to see where there ever had been a people, dedicated to purity and worthy of caring for 
the Grail. He read the chronicles of the lands, in Britain and elsewhere, in France and in Ireland, and in Anjou lie found the tale. 


There he read the true story of Mazadan, and the exact record of all his family was written there."4 Of the numerous items that beg for comment in this 
passage, it is important to note at least four. One is that the Grail story apparently involves the family of an individual named Mazadan. A second is that 
the house of Anjou is in some way of paramount consequence. A third is that the original version of the story seems to have filtered into Western 
Europe over the Pyrenees, from Muslim Spain a perfectly plausible assertion, given the status Toledo enjoyed as a centre for esoteric studies, both 
Judaic and Muslim. But the most striking element in the passage quoted is that the Grail story, as Wolfram explains its derivation, would seem 
ultimately to be of Judaic origin. If the Grail is so awesome a Christian mystery, why should its secret be transmitted by Judaic initiates? For that matter, 
why should Judaic writers have had access to specifically Christian material of which Christendom itself was unaware? 


Scholars have wasted considerble time and energy debating whether Kyot and Flegetanis are real or fictitious. In fact the identity of Kyot, as we had 
learned from our study of the Templars, can be fairly solidly established. 


Kyot de Provence would seem, almost certainly, to have been Guiot de Provins - a troubadour, monk and spokesman for the Templars who did live in 
Provence and who wrote love songs, attacks on the Church, paeans in praise of the Temple and satirical verses. Guiot is known to have visited 
Mayence, in Germany, in 1184. The occasion was the chivalric festival of Pentecost, at which the Holy Roman Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, 
conferred knighthood on his sons. As a matter of course the ceremony was attended by poets and troubadours from all over Christendom. As a knight of 
the Holy Roman Empire, Wolfram would almost certainly have been present; and it is certainly reasonable to suppose that he and Guiot met. Learned 
men were not so very common at the time. 


Inevitably they would have clustered together, sought each other out, made each other's acquaintance; and Guiot may well have found in Wolfram a 
kindred spirit to whom he perhaps confided certain information, even if only in symbolic form. And if Guiot permits Kyot to be accepted as genuine, it 
is at least plausible to assume that Flegetanis was genuine as well. If he was not, Wolfram and/or Guiot must have had some special purpose in creating 
him. And in giving him the distinctive background and pedigree he is said to have had. 


In addition to the Grail story, Wolfram may have obtained from Guiot a consuming interest in the Templars. In any case it is known that Wolfram 
possessed such an interest. Like Guiot he even made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where he could observe the Templars in action, at first hand. 


And in Parzival he emphasises that the guardians of the Grail and the Grail family are Templars. This might, of course, be the sloppy chronology and 
cavalier anachronism of poetic licence such as can be discerned in some of the other Grail romances. But Wolfram is much more careful about such 
things than other writers of his time. Moreover there are the patent allusions to the Temple in the Perlesvaus. Would both Wolfram and the author of the 
Perlesvaus be guilty of the same glaring anachronism? 


Possibly. But it is also possible that something is being implied by these ostentatious connections of the Templars with the Grail. For if the Templars are 
indeed guardians of the Grail, there is one flagrant implication that the Grail existed not only in Arthurian times, but also during the Crusades, when the 
romances about it were composed. By introducing the Templars, both Wolfram and the author of the Perlesvaus may be suggesting that the Grail was 
not just something of the past, but also something which, for them, possessed contemporary relevance. 


The background to Wolfram's poem is thus as important, in some obscure way, as the text of the poem itself. Indeed the role of the Templars, like the 
identity of both Kyot and Flegetanis, would seem to be crucial; and these factors may well hold a key to the whole mystery surrounding the Grail. 
Unfortunately, the text of Parzival does little to resolve these questions, while posing a good many others. 


In the first place Wolfram not only maintains that his version of the Grail story, in contrast to Chretien's, is the correct one. He also maintains that 
Chretien's account is merely fantastic fable, whereas his is in fact a species of "initiation document’. In other words, as Wolfram states quite 
unequivocally, there is more to the Grail mystery than meets the eye. And he makes it clear, with numerous references throughout his poem, that the 
Grail is not merely an object of gratuitous mystification and fantasy, but a means of concealing something of immense consequence. Again and again, 
he hints to his audience to read between the lines, dropping here and there suggestive hints. At the same time, he constantly reiterates the urgency of 
secrecy, "For no man can ever win the Grail unless he is known in Heaven and he be called by name to the Grail. And the Grail is unknown save to 
those who have been called by name... to the Grail's company."6 


Wolfram is both precise and elusive in identifying the Grail. When it first appears, on Parzival's sojourn in the Fisher King's castle, there is no real 
indication of what it is. It would seem, however, to have something in common with Chretien's vague description of it: 


She [the Queen of the Grail family] was clothed in a dress of Arabian silk. Upon a deep green achmardi she bore the 
Perfection of Paradise, both root and branch. 


That was a thing called the Grail, which surpasses all earthly perfection. Repanse de Schoye was the name of her whom the Grail permitted to be its 
bearer. Such was the nature of the Grail that she who watched over it had to preserve her purity and renounce all falsity." 


Among other things, the Grail, at this point, would seem to be a kind of magical cornucopia or horn of plenty: 


A hundred squires, so ordered, reverently took bread in white napkins from before the Grail, stepped back in a group and, 
separating, passed the bread to all the tables. I was told, and I tell you too, but on your oath, not mine hence if I deceive you, 
we are liars all of us that whatsoever one reached out his hand for, he found it ready, in front of the Grail, food warm or food 
cold, dishes new or old, meat tame or game. "There never was anything like that," many will say. But they will be wrong in 
their angry protest, for the Grail was the fruit of blessedness, such abundance of the sweetness of the world that its delights 
were very like what we are told of the kingdom of heaven."8 


All of this is rather mundane in its way, even pedestrian, and the Grail would appear to be an innocuous enough affair. But later, when Parzival's hermit- 
uncle expounds on the Grail, it becomes decidedly more powerful. 


After a lengthy disquisition, which includes strands of flagrantly Gnostic thought, the hermit describes the Grail thus: 


Well I know that many brave knights dwell with the Grail at Munsalvaesche. Always when they ride out, as they often do, it is 
to seek adventure. They do so for their sins, these templars, whether their reward be defeat or victory. A valiant host lives 
there, and I will tell you how they are sustained. They live from a stone of purest kind. If you do not know it, it shall here be 


named to you. It is called Japsit exillis. By the power of that stone the phoenix burns to ashes, but the ashes give him life again. 


Thus does the phoenix molt and change its plumage, which afterwards is bright and shining and as lovely as before. There never was a human so ill but 
that, if he one day sees that stone, he cannot die within the week that follows. And in looks he will not fade. His appearance will stay the same, be it 
maid or man, as on the day he saw the stone, the same as when the best years of his life began, and though he should see the stone for two hundred 

years, it will never change, save that his hair might perhaps turn grey. Such power does the stone give a man that flesh and bones are at once made 
young again. The stone is also called the Grail." 
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Aldous Huxley: The Ultimate Revolution, Lecture Berkeley, March 20, 1962. 
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The Invisible World As A Weapon 


Humans rally around ideas because they solve some of our problems, because they offer the biological blessings of the illusion of control, 
and because they are the threads that hold us together in the vast network of a superorganismic mind, weaving scattered individuals into a 
cooperative beast of awesome power and size. 


But webs of ideas also do more. As hungry replicators eager to remold the world, they often turn their ultimate weapon--the superorganism-- 
into a killing machine. And, contrary to the doctrines of some modern critics, they do not engage in this "hegemonic imperialism" only in 
the malevolent west. 


Two hundred years after the fall of Rome, a merchant named Mohammed lived in the desert town of Mecca, a bleak and isolated 
community on a caravan route over which passed camels carrying goods to far-off, elegant cities like Damascus. 7 At the age of twelve, 
when he was an apprentice to his uncle--a trader-- Mohammed had made his first trip to cosmopolitan Syria to learn the export/import 
business. When he reached 25, Mohammed married a well-to-do woman of 40 and became a respectable, wealthy burgher, a man whose 
opinions were listened to. 


But all that changed when Mohammed reached a mid-life crisis at 39. He began to have visions. He'd been sitting in a cave in the mountains 
one day, he said, praying in solitude, when the angel Gabriel had appeared in a blinding light, grabbed him in a bear hug, and forced him to 
read a message from God. Since then, claimed Mohammed, he'd been functioning as God's spokesman on earth. 2 


Some modern scholars feel that Mohammed's visions may have been the result of epileptic fits. 3 The citizens of Mecca would have found 
the diagnosis believable. When Mohammed planted himself on streetcorners and declaimed the new truths that the angel Gabriel had 
communicated to him, his fellow Meccans were certain that this formerly upstanding, middle-class man had gone mad. They mocked 
Mohammed or ignored him. One put a slimy camel foetus down his neck as he was praying. Another tried to strangle him. Only a few 
believed him. Among the believers were a handful of close relatives, one good friend, and a disconcerting number of slaves. 


The citizens of Mecca were none too happy with the havoc Mohammed's new notions wreaked on their households. Slaves who'd 
abandoned the tried and true religions stopped their household chores and ran off to pray and wash themselves at all kinds of strange hours. 
But Mohammed would not keep his visions to himself. When a plot was hatched to murder him, Mohammed fled. He sought refuge in a 
community where his views might be a bit more welcome, over 200 miles away in Medina, another town isolated in the desert along the 
caravan route. In Medina, Mohammed found more willing listeners. During the course of a few years, he was able to build a following large 
enough to dominate his adopted city's politics. 


The fledgling prophet was no man of peace. He consolidated his hold over Medina by ordering opponents assassinated.4 Then he 
masterminded a series of assaults on passing Meccan caravans and the armed escorts sent to protect them. When Meccans, fearful of 
Mohammed's new power, attacked the outskirts of Medina, the "blessed one" led his faithful against the intruders and won. The holy man's 


military success impressed some of the fierce tribes that wandered in the hills outside of town. They signed up with the new, battle-tested 
religion. A few years later, the prophet marched his troops 200 miles to the Jewish town of Khaibar and conquered it. He killed all of 
Khaibar's 900 men and carried off the women and children as slaves. 


At last Mohammed was ready to take revenge for the indignities his former neighbors in Mecca had heaped on him. In 630 AD, eight years 
after he had fled, the prophet led an army of 10,000 followers back to his old home town. The Meccans were not particularly interested in 
being treated as the Jews had been the previous year. They gave up with scarcely a fight. Thanks to the heavily armed Islamic squadrons 
parading through the streets, Mohammed was able to convert Mecca's inhabitants to the beliefs they had formerly scorned as the ravings of 
a madman. 


The sword of Islam was not sheathed once Mohammed's birth- place had been conquered. The city's wealthy traders and illiterate Bedouins 
joined the army that had begun in Medina, and went out to conquer the world for their new belief. They were astonishingly successful. In 
short order, the legions of Islam overran the ancient empires of Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt. During the next hundred years, the 
Mohammedan hordes spread across northern Africa, taking Algeria, Morocco and Libya. They invaded India--attacking the towns that had 
defied even the invincible Alexander the Great. They snipped off parts of Spain and nearly conquered France. They even faced the mighty 
forces of the Chinese army at Talas in central Asia. 


Within a few generations of Mohammed's death, these followers of a streetcorner ranter, these men from backwater towns and primitive 
desert tribes, had built an empire of awesome size. But their victories wouldn't stop there. In coming centuries, Mohammedans would 
repeatedly make the Europeans tremble--eventually attacking even Vienna.5 They would seize African lands as far away as the Sudan and 
the Niger. They would convert Afghanistan, win over the Mongols, and spread their rule as far as the Pacific islands of Indonesia and the 
Philippines. The notions of a man who had claimed to meet an angel in a cave would spawn battles whose bloodshed would soak the earth 
for the next 1,400 years. 
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The True Route to Utopia 


The appeal of prophets often lies in their ability to paint a picture of an irresistible utopia, and to convince us that this better world is 
almost within our grasp. Marion Keech, the woman who communicated with extra-terrestrial Guardians, promised her followers that they 
would shed all earthly ills and bathe in blessings they could scarcely imagine--after they had been whisked away from our decaying galaxy. 
William Miller, the founder of Seventh Day Adventism, predicted that God would come to rearrange the world we know, and that those who 
followed Miller would find themselves possessors of a sparkling new paradise. And Karl Marx explained that the elimination of capitalism 
would trigger the creation of a whole new human nature, one which would flood the greedy dens in which we live with brotherly goodwill. 


The supernatural predictions of Keech, Miller, and Marx all failed to materialize. And yet, in a strange way, every one of them bore the 
seeds of a hard-nosed truth. The power of ideas to draw individual humans into a structured mass can make the utopian prophecies of world- 
views come true. If the system of belief pulls together a large enough superorganism, the faithful will, indeed, taste a bit of heaven. 


Nearly two thousand years ago, a group of believers drew together around Joshua, a young carpenter from the relatively impoverished 
northern hill-town of Nazareth, convinced the parable- spinning woodworker was the Messiah. The believers were Jews, a people who had 
been living under the oppressive thumb of distant conquerors on and off for nearly 750 years. 6 At the moment, the Jews were dominated by 
the arrogant, militaristic Romans, who had swallowed up the Hebrew state and made it part of The Empire. The prophets of old had 
predicted that someday a savior would come who would liberate the Jews from their humiliation. That champion would lift Israel from its 
abject subjugation and make it the first among nations, giving it a prosperity and happiness that would never end. 


The followers of the populist preacher (later renamed Jesus by the Greeks) believed he was the long-hoped for redeemer.7 Unfortu- nately, 
the Roman overlords got wind of the sermonizer's presence, sensed his subversive potential and executed him. That, however, did not stop 
his followers. They still believed fervently that He was The Chosen One. Surely, they said, He would triumph over death and return to 
them.8 In fact, He himself had predicted His resurrection. Any day now, the faithful told each other, He would come back, bringing with 
Him the new earthly order.9 


God never quite arrived. Or did he? Over the next three hundred years, the waiting followers of the martyred Galilean became a minority 
spread from one end of the Roman Empire to the other. Decent Romans spurned and mocked them. Occasionally, they were the subject of 
vicious persecutions. 


But like a magnet, the Christian beliefs drew a steady stream of new converts, pulling their devotees into a mass so solid some called it "the 
body of Christ."Z0 By 310 AD, there were massive, well-organized Christian communities in every major city of the Empire.1/ Despite an 
official policy of repression, Christian views were argued ever more openly in the corridors of power. Finally, they reached the ears of the 
Emperor. Apparently, these Christian notions made an impression. 


In 312 AD, Emperor Constantine was on the eve of battling a rival at the Milvian Bridge outside of Rome. Tradition has it that he looked 
into the sun and thought he saw in its blazing face the sign of the cross. The Roman ruler took it as an omen. He felt that in the impending 
bloodbath, Christ would give him victory. Constantine's forces won the day. And the Emperor in the coming years made the religion that he 


felt had brought him his triumph the official creed of the state.12 


In Constantine's eyes, Christ was a god of war. The nearly illiterate emperor had the cross emblazoned on his soldiers' shields and 
banners.13 The real Jesus, a country preacher of peace, would have been horrified. But that scarcely mattered now. Christianity took over 
the Roman armies, administration and wealth. In coming years, it would go farther still, absorbing one barbarian tribe after another. And, 
indeed, the church's glory would outlive the Roman Empire. As the Christian congregation grew to engulf Europe, its key figures would 
prosper with it. Christianity's Pope would become one of the wealthiest and most powerful men on the Continent--a figure capable of 
overawing kings and humiliating emperors (as Pope Hildebrand did to Holy Roman Emperor Henry IV). Its cardinals and bishops would 
bedeck themselves in a splendor so regal that earls and barons would turn green with envy. And Christians by the millions would take upon 
themselves the privilege of killing, torturing and raping those who weren't members of their triumphant creed. 


Christ may have failed to arrive with a band of angels to transform the ravaged lands of Israel into a paradise. But the belief preached in His 
name had lifted the humble and given them glory. It had elevated believers from their lowly status as contemptible cultists, placing some in 
thrones and palaces, and making them the lords and masters of nearly all they surveyed. For the Christian elite, life did indeed become a bit 
of heaven on earth. 


Meanwhile, the growth of the Mohammedan superorganism in the East brought a similar shower of heavenly rewards. As the Empire of 
Islam grew in the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries, so did the wealth and power of its adherents. Every time the soldiers of the faith 
conquered a new city, the treasures of the defeated metropolis poured into the coffers back at the center of the Empire. Former small-time 
merchants from a dusty desert town moved into the palaces of the conquered cities as the new overlords. And these nouveau riche 
religionists showered their wealth and good fortune on their families back home. Descendants of the backward traders of Mecca and 
Medina, along with great grandchildren of desert chieftains who had thrown their lot in with the new religion, became as gods on earth. 
They possessed the finest homes the architects of the day could conceive. They had slaves and harems, dancing girls and the most succulent 
food. They held the power of life and death over the newly subjugated citizens of the conquered lands. 


The writings of Aba 'Ali al-Muhassin al-Tanikhi, a judge in tenth century Baghdad, gave an astonishing sense of the Islamic elite's opulent 
lifestyle. Tanûkhî recalled, for example, that the Abbasid Caliph "Mutawakkil desired that every article whereon his eye should fall on the 
day of a certain drinking bout should be coloured yellow. Accordingly there was erected a dome of sandalwood covered and furnished with 
yellow satin, and there were set in front of him melons and yellow oranges and yellow wine in golden vessels; and only those slave-girls 
were admitted who were yellow with yellow brocade gowns. The dome was erected over a tesselated pond, and orders were given that 
saffron should be put in the channels which filled it in sufficient quantities to give the water a yellow colour as it flowed through the pond." 
When the servants unexpectedly ran out of saffron mid-way through the afternoon, the Caliph ordered them to fetch yellow fabrics from the 
public treasury and soak them in the water channel so the leaking dyes would keep the pond flowing with liquid of the correct hue. The 
afternoon's decorating scheme cost the empire's citizens 50,000 dinars.14 


Allah had promised great rewards to the faithful. And He had delivered in spades. But no holy force stood behind the presentation of His 
gifts. The mechanism responsible was something far more down-to-earth. Mohammed's ideas --like those of Christ-- had been a remarkably 
successful social glue. Had created a superorganismic bond. And the growth of the superorganism possesses the one power every prophet 
from Jesus to Marx has dreamed of --the capacity to deliver a small slice of utopia. 
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Why Men Embrace Ideas -- And Why Ideas Embrace Men 


Humans grab at ideas because ideas knit them together in groups of folks who agree with them. They provide the comfort of companionship 
and mutual aid. That's one way memes seduce humans into their power. What are some of the others? 


Memes ride the human mind by offering the men and women who spearhead their cause a richer life. Fidel Castro, who carved out a slice of 
the New World to feed the Marxist-Leninist meme, acquired the run of half-a-dozen homes, a fleet of Mercedes-Benz limousines, jeeps 
(actually, the Russian equivalents--Gaziks), luxuriously wood-paneled helicopters, a fishing villa, boats, gourmet foods, fine scotch, and 
what may be the ultimate luxury--a personal pate chef. 15 Memes frequently make the temptation to riches and power even sweeter by 
disguising the pursuit of these prizes as selfless idealism, ascetic dedication to a cause. Castro, after all, was not a greedy man. He was a 
dedicated "idealist." Memes also seduce us with the illusion of control, thus tweaking our hormones into higher gear and turning up the 
vigor of our immune system. What's more, sometimes memes actually deliver on their promises of mastery. The insights and technologies 
they produce sometimes actually do help us get a handle on the elusive forces of our fate. 


These enticements are some of the reasons humans embrace the meme. But why does the meme grab on to humans? So it can use a social 
bunch as a tool for self expansion, driving a superorganism like a tank (more about that in our next chapter). Memes have an ultimate 
ambition: taking vast chunks of the world into their possession and restructuring it according to their form. 


It may seem strange to call a meme ambitious. But the mere shape of a successful meme dictates its acquisitive behavior. In fact, the 
evolutionary race between concepts guarantees that those which develop the cleverest lures are most likely to survive. Take, for example, 
the religious memes that include the notion of hell. Anyone who doesn't bite the hook enthusiastically is guaranteed a dire fate indeed. Who 
says so? The meme. The casual non-believer is supposedly setting himself up for a hot time in the old town sometime shortly after his death. 
The meme--be it Christian or Moslem--comes complete with vivid images of an infinite skillet in which the unwise will sauté for infinity.16 


(Buddhism handles the problem differently: fail to follow the precepts of the faith and you may spend your next incarnation as a sextaplegic 
cockroach.) 


These nifty little visions of horror work wonders. Terrified humans by the score allow unprovable concepts to take up residence in their 
skulls. After all, grabbing the meme is the only way to avoid ending up browned and crispy. What about those converts who occasionally 
doubt that the religious meme is really on the up and up? Or those who are tempted to subject the meme to the hostile light of logic? The 
successful meme, like any parasite, has barbs with which to prevent the would-be-rationalist from shaking it out of his system. Only those 
will be saved, says the religious meme, who have faith. And what is faith? It is a blind and unquestioning conviction, an absolute 
willingness to harbor the meme forever, never trying to dislodge it from your gullet. Spit me out, says the meme, and you will tempt a fate 
worse than death.17 


No, memes do not always sit and plot their conquests. They do not have to. In the true manner of all replicators, memes work automatically 
to resculpt as much of this lowly world as they can possibly grasp. And they have an invaluable ally. 


Memes fan out across the planet carried by vigorously scheming hosts. These humans, out for idealism, gain, guts or glory, spread the 
meme with a vigor and enthusiasm that would have made Johnny Appleseed's fruit tree planting look lazy by comparison. The Romans 
conquered the Gauls and turned all Gaul into a Roman province. Roman memes leaped eagerly into Gallic minds. The Saxons over- 
whelmed the Britons and turned them into peasants in a new England ruled by a Saxon aristocracy.18 Saxon memes spread through the 
brains of the subjugated tribes. Americans took Hawaii and brought it under Washington's rule, schooling the island's children in American 
ideals, American memes. The Soviets seized Poland, Czechoslovakia and East Germany. The commissars put the workers of these newly 
"liberated" states through political indoctrination sessions every day when work was over. They jailed those who disagreed with the new 
official dogmas.19 Eventually the Soviet invaders shaped dependent nations whose leaders turned to Moscow for all major opinions, and 
whose goods streamed into the Soviet economy like blood cells flowing from the hand to the heart. The Russians had fed entire new 
populations to their meme. And the meme, in turn, had given the Russians a reward--a dramatic increase of prestige and power. 


At the center of each society is an imperious master--the meme. The gunboats of 19th century America, the tanks of the Soviet Union, and 
the armies of Islam were merely the arms through which a meme reached out to grab fresh matter. They were the hands with which the 
meme reshaped raw substance in its own peculiar way. 


A] 


Righteous Indignation = Greed for Real Estate 


Man has much more to fear from the passions of his fellow creatures than from the convulsions of the elements .... 
Edward Gibbon 


There is no nation, it seems, which has not been promised the whole earth .... Elias Canetti 


An amoeba making its way through a pond filled with fellow creatures has a habit those other beastlets may find irritating. The amoeba is a 
sluggish, microscopic blob that wobbles slowly through the fluid it calls home, looking for something to eat. When it encounters some other 
enthusiastically wriggling micro-creature, it gradually enfolds the neighbor in a watery embrace. To do it, the rubbery amoeba doubles up 
around the hapless creature, pinches itself together, and literally surrounds the drop of water that contains its guest. Then it sucks the drop 
and its inhabitant deep inside its own body. The ingested droplet now appears to a microscopist as a temporary bubble (technically known 
as a vacuole) moving within the amoeba's transparent form. 


The amoeba floods the bubble-like dungeon in which it has trapped its captive with digestive fluids. Slowly those liquids pick apart the 
proteins, amino acids, oxygen and hydrogen which make up the body of the squirming prisoner. The host absorbs the resulting soup. Then 
his metabolism busily reassembles the components of his erstwhile boarder, this time fashioning them into sections of amoeba. One 
entelechy has disappeared. Another has been replenished. 


William Buckley, the archconservative, and Arthur Schlesinger, a highly credentialed liberal, were arguing one day on Buckley's TV show 
about America's budget deficits. They disagreed about nearly everything. The one notion they concurred on enthusiastically was that 
bureaucratic agencies --such as government departments-- mindlessly and inexorably attempt to increase their power, their budget, and their 
size. Like hungry amoebas, social groups have an automatic desire to grow. 


Schlesinger and Buckley had noticed a mechanism that guides the behavior of every kind of social pack, from a cluster of converts in a 
brand new religion to the followers of a fresh scientific idea or the patriotic citizens of a state. Jeffrey S. Wicken, of Penn State University, 
feels that this hunger is characteristic of all evolving complexes of components--from genes and memes to massive ecological systems. He 
says, "for any evolving system, innovations and strategies that focus resources into the system, while at the same time stabilizing the web of 
energetic interconnections of that system, will be selected for."20 


Superorganisms are hungry creatures, attempting to break down the boundaries of their competitors, chew off chunks of their opponents' 
substance and digest and redistribute it as part of themselves. Human conglomerations have an advantage over those of other species, for in 


their voracity they are driven by two henchmen: the meme and the animal brain. 


Egged on by its co-conspirators, the ravenous voice of a superorganism calls out to charismatic men and women. Disguised as revelation or 
inspiration, it has spoken to humans as diverse as Mohammed, St. Paul, Moses, Hitler, Joan of Arc, Mahatma Gandhi, Saddam Hussein, 
Lenin and the Ayatollah Khomeini. Its message varies. But under the many disguises is one imperative: gather a group together and awaken 
them with my words. Take all those who find themselves in the condition which I describe and weld them into a mighty force which will 
impose its dominion on a large swatch of the world. 


The voice of the superorganism calls out to those on a lower level as well. To them, it dictates sacrifice. The converts have a sublime 
perception of truth and feel caught up in a frenzied oneness with some superior being whose power leaves them in awe. But the holy vision 
or lofty secular ideals that create this thrill may be merely the voice of the larger social beast calling for some ultimate contribution-- 
demanding that a seventh century Mohammedan hurl himself against the defenses of a city far from his ancestral home; or that his 
descendant drive a truck of explosives into an American office building. 


Americans, too, have heard the cry of the superorganism. We have been eager to funnel fresh food into the hungry maw of our society. 
Albert Beveridge, an influential American senator2/ at the turn of the century, had a habit of making statements like the following: "[God] 
has made us the master organizers of the world to establish system where chaos reigns.... He has made us adept in government that we may 
administer government among savage and senile peoples.... He has marked the American people as His chosen Nation to finally lead in the 
regeneration of the world. This is the divine mission of America... We are trustees of the world's progress, guardians of its righteous 
peace."22 Beveridge's words were designed as a justification for swallowing foreign societies, and reassembling them as pieces of the 
American organism. Two territories that the Senator and his colleagues were particularly eager to absorb were Cuba and The Philippines. 


An amoeba hunting for fellow creatures whose substance it can absorb would find such rationalizations for digesting its prey quite handy. 
Just think, his hunger represents an attempt to regenerate a senile world! 


An ideology is usually a high-minded mask for a group's itch to take power and resources from other social groups. It's a meme --a cluster 
of ideas anxious to fatten on the substance of a superorganism's neighbors. 


Hans Morgenthau, the political theorist, has said that men don't willingly accept the truth about human nature, and especially about political 
nature. The aim of politics, Morgenthau says, is not to make people better or to alleviate their misery. It is to increase the power of one man 
or group of men against the power of another man or group of men. Morgenthau says our enemies are never as bad as we make them out to 
be, and we are never as good as we think. We're convinced we're moral. And we know damn well that our enemy is only out for power and 
resources, but has no morals at all. Yet we, too, are out for power and resources. And our enemy, like us, has a moral sense. He uses that 
moral sense just as we do, says Morgenthau, to narrow the aperture of his consciousness and ignore his lust for power.23 


Hidden by the positive attributes of political and religious movements is the rapacious desire to redistribute resources, removing a chunk 
from their superorganism and adding it to ours. Marxists have a slogan: "Property is theft." They explain that capitalism is an excuse for 
plunder. It allows the property-owning classes to rob the workers of the fruits of their labor. But under Marxism's sophisticated arguments 
about the dialectic principle in history lies another form of thievery. For Marxism's implicit message boils down to something like this: the 
dirty capitalists have cornered all the goods. They hoard the tools of production, and they end up with most of the riches that result from 
industrialization. Those filthy bastards, let's knock them off their sacks of greenbacks and divvy up the loot.* 


Marxists deplore imperialists. But Marxist revolution and Imperialist conquest share something very strong in common. They're both the 
expropriation of someone else's property by violent means. 


* Some are under the impression that Marx called for compassionate social justice--an equitable redistribution of 
wealth. However the founding father of modern Communism made it clear that this was not what he had in mind. 
In his Communist Manifesto, he attacked socialists who "want to improve the condition of every member of 
society...[and] wish to attain their ends by peaceful means." Marx vilified these moderates as "fantastic... 
reactionary...fanatical and superstitious," dismissing them as creators of "castles in the air." (Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, The Communist Manifesto, Penguin, London, 1967, pp. 116-117.) 


Marxism and imperialism aren't the only urges for plunder disguised by pious finery. The "just" God of the Old Testament promised the 
Hebrews someone else's milk and honey. When Mohammed brought the "merciful" words of Allah to Mecca, he handed out a 
rationalization that helped the Meccans snatch a third of the known world from its previous owners. The Crusaders later used Christianity as 
an excuse to try seizing many of those lands back from the Mohammedans.24 


Ideas do more than merely bond a group together. They justify that group's expansion. Like the hungry amoeba, the superorganism is 
anxious to grow. It is anxious to feast on the flesh of its neighbors. Ideas dress the act of cannibalism in the garb of rectitude. 


Shiites 


"Moral indignation is jealousy with a halo." ....H.G. Wells 


Battles don't just take place between societies, they take place between the groups within a social unit. And ideology is what galvanizes 
these groups for their struggle over turf and power. In 1917, Russia was in serious trouble. Russian citizens had entered the First World War 
with tremendous enthusiasm. Then they had bogged down on the eastern front for years, losing battle after battle to the Germans. The 
demands of the war had strained the country's infrastructure past endurance. Transport and supply had broken down. Soldiers fought 
without bullets, went through the winters without adequate clothing, and made it through each day with scarcely enough to eat. The faltering 
railroad system ceased bringing adequate supplies of food to the cities. In Petrograd and Moscow, citizens waited at three A.M. in line for a 
scrap of bread, their faces literally turning blue as the temperature dipped to minus 40. 25 


A frustrated mass of humanity was boiling with anger, anxious to find someone to blame for its misfortunes, eager to uncover a scapegoat. 
The Bolshevik ideology gave them the perfect target for their hostility. Said Lenin, all these problems were the fault of the propertied 
classes and the bourgeoisie. Why was Russia at war? Because the propertied classes demanded it. Why was Russia losing? Because the 
propertied classes were sabotaging the efforts of the soldiers. Why were people starving? Because the propertied classes were hoarding all 
the food. 26 


The answer --destroy the propertied classes and, in the process, take from them everything they had: their homes, their clothing, their power. 
And that's exactly what happened. The enraged populace had toppled the government of the czar long before Lenin arrived from exile. But 
now, inspired by his oratory, hordes of common men and women rushed into the elaborate homes and well-stocked stores of the better off, 
snatching their food, fur coats and furniture. 


The new ideology did not solve Russia's problems, nor did the theft of clothing from the closets of the well-heeled substantially enrich the 
masses. The war which the Bolsheviks had promised to end dragged on. The short supplies of food became more intense. Iron and coal 
production ground to a virtual standstill.27 To make matters worse, Russia was plunged into a bloody civil war. In that internal battle, more 
than 14 million Russians were killed. Over five million simply starved to death.28 Others were shot by neighbors whipped to a murderous 
frenzy. 


The peasants had been promised the greatest fruits of the new order's redistribution of resources, and were told that they would receive the 
land expropriated from the landlords. But, as Yevgeny Yevtushenko wrote in the official Soviet Writers Union Weekly Literaturnaya 
Gazeta, "The promised gates of paradise proved to be a trap."29 Years later, the land the peasants had been assured would be theirs was 
taken firmly from them by the Revolutionary authorities under Stalin. Those who objected did not fare well. According to the Russian 
government's History of the USSR, "in some regions 15-20 percent of the peasants were deported; for every kulak [relatively well-to-do 
peasant] deported three or four middle or poor peasants were arrested." Peasants were packed into unheated cattle cars and sent to distant 
mountain locations. They lay half-naked on the frigid floors of railway stations along the route, dying of typhoid and simple starvation. In 
all, nearly fifteen million of them were killed. Aleksandr M. Nekrich, a longtime member of Russia's USSR Academy of Sciences Institute 
of History, calls the result "the first socialist genocide."30 


But under the new ideology, power and resources HAD shifted. They had slid from the old propertied classes to a new elite. The new 
privileged class was the pyramid of dedicated Bolshevik bureaucrats, who now had an absolute hold over the land, the factories, and the 
food. 


An ideology had been the tool a leader --Lenin-- had used to unify a group. Ideology had been the weapon with which that coagulation of 
humanity then seized the resources of another. Ideology had been the force that allowed one superorganism to coalesce from chaos and 
swallow a neighbor. 


Like Marxism, religions often tell the folks on the lowest rung that it's morally imperative for them to grab the goods of the class on top. In 
the 14th century, a group of groaning individuals wandered from city to city in Europe, whipping themselves as they marched. They 
generally came from poor homes. And their acts of self-punish- ment were more than the exercises of self-denial that at first they seemed. 
These flagellants had been told by their leaders that the end was about to come. When it did, rich cardinals and bishops would be tumbled 
from their lofty castles, tossed out of their comfortable beds and torn away from their jewelry chests. The poor, the folks who had mortified 
themselves in the name of God, would take over. Meanwhile, these humble folk satisfied their sacred ambitions by killing and robbing 
Jews.31 


Mohammedanism, too, appealed at first to the poor and the downtrodden. Even Christ's basic motto was "the meek shall inherit the earth." 
The Savior was not promising some intangible piece of sky, some heavenly wisp of cloud. He was offering real estate. 


Ideology is not only the mechanism that allows a superorganism to pounce, it is the indispensable armor with which one group inside a 

society girds its loins for warfare against another. In the early years of Islam, battles developed between two major Moslem sects, each 

professing its own form of orthodoxy. But under the surface of the ideological struggle was an entirely different kind of a fight. It was a 
confrontation between subcultures for dominance of the Islamic world.32 


The battle between the Shiites and the Sunnis began only a generation or two after Mohammed's death. On the surface, the debate was over 
who should inherit the power of The Prophet. Who, in short, was the man Allah had chosen as the new spokesman of his truth. On one side, 
the Shiites believed that the proper leader of Islam was Ali. Ali had taken Mohammed seriously at a rather difficult time. When the 
merchant planted himself on corners and attempted to preach the truths he had picked up in his cave-bound conversations with an angel, not 
a soul outside his own home believed him. His only follower was his wife! 


Ali was The Prophet's ten-year-old cousin when Mohammed began his harangues. The youngster listened attentively to the seemingly 
lunatic new religion. Then the boy threw in his lot with his older relative.33 The Prophet probably welcomed the new believer with 
disproportionate enthusiasm. If he couldn't make a dent among the adults, at least he had won over a child. 


When Mecca's town fathers plotted to murder Mohammed while he slept, young Ali acted as a decoy. The killers crept up to the Prophet's 
bed in the middle of the night, only to discover that the sleeper stretched out upon it was the faithful youth.34 Meanwhile, the holy man was 
hot-footing his escape through the desert. Not long after, Ali made the long trek to Medina to rejoin his mentor. To bring his bonds to the 
Chosen One Of God even closer, Ali married Mohammed's daughter, Fatima. Young Ali became Mohammed's lieutenant and standard 
bearer when the Holy One led his followers in raids on passing caravans from Mecca. Ali sustained sixteen wounds in one battle alone. And 
The Prophet treated Ali as an adopted son. Now that Mohammed was dead, the Shiites35 believed Ali was the man all Mohammedans 
should obey. 


Ranged against the Ali-following Shiites were those who believed in the legitimacy of the Banu Umayya. In the days when only 
Mohammed's wife and nephew had believed in his utterances, another had come to uphold the truth of His mission. It was Mohammed's 
best friend, Abu Bakr, the first male adult to embrace the Koran.36 From the moment of his conversion, Abu Bakr had stood by The 
Prophet with an astonishing loyalty. When Mohammed fled from Mecca, the only man he trusted to travel with him was Abu Bakr. When 
Mohammed had moments of doubt or weakness, it was Abu Bakr who sustained him. 


In 632, Mohammed grew sick and feverish. Then he weakened and died. His last words: "No one is needed now but that friend [Allah]." 
But someone else was needed: a Caliph, a successor. Abu Bakr became that successor. He organized armies of Arabs and sent them out to 
conquer. And conquer they did, beginning the process that would quickly dismantle the ancient empires of the Byzantines and Persians, 
digesting them as segments of an entity whose name the world was only now beginning to hear --the Empire of Islam.37 


Ali waited patiently in the wings as Abu Bakr led the faithful. The young man was certain that his day of justice would come. When Abu 
Bakr died, Ali and his Shiite followers were confident the mantle of power would descend on him. But it did not. Instead, it passed to 
members of the Banu Umayya tribe. The Banu Umayya, like Mohammed himself, were Mecca's merchants. They were men of the world, 
accustomed to dealing with the polished citizens of Damascus, Cairo and Baghdad. They were organizers, able to understand and administer 
the affairs of state. All these skills were desperately needed in a superorganism that would go from the possession of one town to the 
digestion of Persia, Armenia, Syria and Egypt in only 33 years.38 


But the Shiites were not willing to take the Banu Umayya's succession lying down.39 They claimed that the usurpers had stained the 
holiness of Islam. With their captured wealth and expropriated palaces, their elegant robes and princely ways, the Shiites claimed that the 
Umayyads had strayed from the spiritual path of Mohammed's truth. The followers of Ali staged a series of battles and murders to purge 


The Prophet's legacy. And they lost.40 


On one level, the conflict between the Shiites and the Umayyads (whose successors are today's Sunni Moslems41) was over religion. It was 
an argument about which is the true Islam--the Islam of wealth, sophistication and ultimately corruption, or the Islam of purity, self-denial, 
and attention to the poor. But on another level the struggle was something else: it was the grappling of two superorganisms to see which 
could swallow the other, a wrestling match between two massive subcultural divisions among the followers of Islam. It was a contest 
between the people of the country and the merchants of the city, a fight between rich and poor. While the Umayyad followers were city 
dwellers obsessed with trade, the adherents of Ali, the Shiites, were uneducated, accustomed to living at the subsistence level, and dedicated 
to the notion that bloodshed was the only source of a man's nobility. The Shiites identified with the poverty of Ali himself, a man so 
penniless he'd been forced to turn to relatives to obtain the money he needed to raise his children. These illiterate wilderness dwellers felt 
that the Spartan way of life which had fallen upon them as a necessity was holy, but the customs of the city were not. 


The Shiite followers of Ali overlooked the fact that though Mohammed had preached generosity toward the impoverished, he himself had 
been a city dweller, a man of wealth, and --like the Banu Umayya-- a merchant. 


The battle was more than a contest between abstract ideas. The Shiites were fighting for the right to install members of their own group as 
the governors of the just-conquered cities of Cairo and Damascus and as the rulers of Mecca and Medina. They were out to guarantee that 
when the treasures of battle flowed back from the conquered capitals of distant lands, a Shiite would divvy them up, and Shiites would 
receive the jewels, tapestries and slaves. 


Ultimately, the Shiites lost, and the Umayyads became the rulers of an empire that would someday extend as far west as Spain and as far 
east as India. But the battle between subcultures in the Arab world did not simply end. In fact, it became a semi-permanent feature of 
Islamic society. In later ages, new reformers sprang up, inveighing against the wealth and luxuries that had corrupted the old leaders. 


The reformers preached poverty and purity. They railed against the corruption of money, fine palaces and showy clothes. And they 
promised to sweep clean the holy places of leadership. Gathering followers, the reformers frequently toppled the old rulers. Then a strange 
thing invariably occurred. The ascetic leaders who had praised the simple ways of the desert moved into the palaces of the materialists they 
had driven out. Served by slaves and fattened on the fine food and pleasant ways of the city, they, too, grew self-satisfied and wealthy.42 


Each of these zealots had made a mass of humanity hungry for the goods of the folks on top. Each had justified that hunger as saintliness. 
Each had pulled a social beast together with ideology. And each had used the social momentum of a ravenous superorganism as a crowbar 
to pry open the palaces of power. 


Today the descendants of the Shiite Bedouins attack a new set of city sophisticates, machine-gunning them in buses, torching their shopping 
districts, or bombing them in cafes. This time, the vulnerable city folk against whom the Shiites direct their rage are Egyptians, Frenchmen, 
Germans, and Americans. The alleged motivation of today's army of the faithful: religious idealism. The real goal: a bigger piece of the 
action. Once again, ideology has become the device that justifies a superorganism's need to nibble the flesh of its neighbors. 


h 


Poetry and the Lust for Power 


The hunger of subcultural superorganisms disguises itself in strange and mysterious ways. Let's return for an example to modern medicine, 
which we normally think of as an objective science, above the mere vagaries of political lust. Like any picture of the invisible world, 
medicine wears the austere mantle of objective truth. But in reality, today's medical beliefs were once an ideology one group used to seize 
power from another. 


Homeopathy was developed by a German physician named Samuel Hahnemann in the early 1800's. 43 Hahnemann--who had studied 
traditional medicine at Leipzig, Vienna and Erlangen--believed in giving patients highly diluted dosages of what he called "remedies." 44 
These were a vast array of substances that actually produced low levels of the symptoms they were designed to cure. Hahnemann was using 
a principle similar to the one employed today by "clinical ecologists," medical specialists who treat allergies to food, pesticides, plastics, 
and other substances by giving minuscule quantities of the substance to which the patient is allergic. These microdoses seem to help the 
body fight off the allergen's negative effects. Treatments of this nature have been demonstrated in recent years to reduce symptoms ranging 
from depression and uncontrollable rages to backache and skin irritation. 45 


It is not surprising, then, that Hahnemann claimed to be able to treat a tremendous variety of human diseases. His form of medicine was so 
successful that by 1900 there were homeopathic medical schools and hospitals all across America. 46 What's more, homeopathy seemed to 
work. In the Yellow Fever epidemic of 1878, the mortality rate of patients treated by traditional methods was 16%. The rate of death for the 
patients who had been fortunate enough to find a homeopathic doctor, on the other hand, was less than half that. 47 


But merely being able to produce cures isn't enough to establish a medical discipline. A new scientific order is a social organism --a 
collection of humans welded together by a common belief. And freshly-hatched superorganisms are often extremely vulnerable. Older 
social clusters would prefer to kill such youngsters before they can grow. In 19th century medicine, the entrenched and hostile social beast 
was another professional clique, a coterie which had labored for generations to establish its authority. 


Homeopathy's rival: allopathy. Allopaths, with their dogmatic belief in bleedings, mercury and opium48 waged a pitiless war to discredit 
the newcomers. They founded the American Medical Association to purge the medical profession of their rivals.49 And through 
government manipulation and a public smear campaign, they succeeded, hounding the homeopaths out of the medical schools, out of the 
medical societies, and out of access to the carefully cultivated image of medical infallibility.50 


At first glance, this was a battle between two scientific truths, two systems of belief. But under the surface, it was a struggle between 
superorganisms over the lucrative proceeds of the medical trade.57 The allopaths won. 


As we've mentioned before, today's doctors--the heirs of the allopaths-- are only able to deal effectively with about fifty percent of the 
complaints brought to them. The other fifty percent they haughtily dismiss as representing nonexistent ills. Yet many of the symptoms they 
overlook may be produced by the very same allergic problems the homeopaths claim to have dealt with successfully. The result: you and I 
are saddled with a medical community whose "knowledge" is the result of a battle between subcultures. Because we are in the hands of the 
winners, a set of cures that could have healed us has all but disappeared. 


Even a wisp of imagination as fragile as poetry can be used in the squabble between subcultures over who will get the goods. In the first 
century AD, high-born citizens of the Roman Empire were obsessed with ambition. Many drove themselves night and day to win honors in 
the eyes of their countrymen and to rise in the hierarchy of the state. They entered what was called the cursus honorum --the racecourse of 
honors. The system was simple. If you were just starting out, you competed with other young men to win a government position reserved 
for neophytes. Once you landed the prized new post, you were able to work your tail off and clamber to the next position up the ladder. You 
showed your worthiness for advancement through a variety of means --diligence, splendid speeches in the forum, donations of warships and 
monuments to the state, and presentations (at your own expense) of massive public spectacles. If the crowds and the folks in power liked 
what you had done, you moved step by step upward on the stairway of honors. And finally, if you had labored long and hard enough, you 
might attain the ultimate prize, becoming one of the two consuls, the highest officers in the land and the supreme commanders of the army. 
The cursus honorum was a splendid motivator. It impelled Rome's best and brightest to dedicate nearly all their energies to the betterment of 
their society.52 


But Horace, the Roman poet, wrote loftily that the struggle for political power was vain and meaningless. True beauty and happiness, his 
poems said, were to be found in the quiet moments of private life, a life in the countryside, isolated from the tension and bustle of teeming 
Rome. Ah, how elevated, how inspired, how ethereal Horace's delicate verses and their sentiments seemed. How far from the low rumblings 
of ambition. Or were they? 


The Roman cursus honorum was open strictly to men of noble birth. Horace was not an aristocrat. In fact, he was the grandson of a slave. 
Horace's father had been a freedman who'd done well...well enough to send Horace to school with the upper crust. After graduation, Horace 
had continued to hobnob with the elite. But, nonetheless, he wasn't one of them. Horace could not participate in the traditional race for 
power. 


He could, however, spend time on the farm a wealthy patron had given him. There he could quietly write his heart out. Curiously enough, 
Horace's poetry said in subtle ways that the men who strove for state honors were not very important after all. They were grasping for 
something mean and low. They deserved far less respect than one might think. 


The men on whom all eyes should be fixed, the men who truly merited respect (and by implication the men who merited the prestige and 
power that follows where respect leads), were the artists who labored contemplatively in their cottages. And who was the king of the cottage 
artists? Who was the man to whom all the goods should fall? Well Horace, of course.53 


Over the generations that followed, Horace's ideal of meditative withdrawal would take an ever greater hold on the Roman spirit. Men who 
once had eagerly looked forward to their days on the racecourse of honors became ashamed of their earthly ambition. Instead, they went off 
to the country to contemplate their souls. The best men of Rome were no longer eager to participate in bettering their state. And Rome's 
vigor slowly slipped away. The frail ideas of Horace's poetry had masked his personal desire for power. And they had shifted the energies of 
the nation, re-ordering the Roman superorganism's values, resculpting its psychic metabolism. The sublime ideals of the poet had produced 
hard-nosed consequences in the real world. 


Poetic exhortation and medical debate are the lambent dance of the most insubstantial of all human phenomena--analysis, emotion and 
imagination. Poetry and medicine have produced blessings of sometimes awesome proportions. Yet the elevated and often incom- 
prehensible colloquies in which doctors and poets indulge are sometimes far more than at first they seem. They hide the greed of 
superorganisms. 


A 


When Memes Collide -- The Pecking Order of Nations 


Nature's way of testing any self-replicating device is competition. For over three-and-a-half billion years 54 , she has set the products of the 
genetic system in a race to see who can corner the good things of this life. Like a driver strapping himself into his machine at Le Mans, each 
string of genes has hunkered down into the creature it constructed and driven up to the starting line. The winners of the moment are still 
here. The losers have retired from the track. Homo Habilis, Australopithecus, Peking Man, and Cro-Magnon, all had their moment in the 
sun and are gone. 


Bodies are usually the genes' racing machine. But memes have driven a radically different kind of device onto the field. Their contraptions 
of choice are extended social groups. These superorganismic vehicles are big and complex. But their advantages are awesome: speed, 
maneuverability, and incalculable horsepower. 


The Le Mans of superorganisms has a set of very simple rules. To understand how they work, let's take a quick look at some of the strange 
battles between beings of a smaller size --chickens, monkeys, you and me. 


Just after World War I, a Norwegian naturalist named Thorlief Schjelderup-Ebbe decided to spend some time down on his parents' farm 
watching the quaint ways of chickens. Schjelderup-Ebbe's study uncovered a subtle form of competition disguised as barnyard peace. When 
the hens were fed, they approached the trough with extraordinary decorum. Though all were hungry, none ran up and grabbed whatever it 
could. First a rather regal-looking hen stepped up to the container of grain and proceeded to dine. The others simply watched. Then another 
came forward to partake of the meal, and eventually stepped aside. Yet another marched in to take her turn. 


Schjelderup-Ebbe took careful notes. When he reviewed them, he realized something surprising. The order in which the feathered diners 
took their turns at the trough was not arbitrary. Far from it. Every day, the same bird went first, the same went second, and so on down the 
line. 


When Schjelderup-Ebbe tossed a strange chicken into the yard, he made another discovery. The normally peaceful birds quarreled like bar- 
room brawlers. It seemed that the stranger was trying to establish a place in her new society. That meant she'd have to shove some of the 
other birds below her. And the already-established fowls were not going to tolerate the humiliation of being moved to a subservient position 
without a struggle. They fought against downward mobility for all they were worth. 


Schjelderup-Ebbe wasn't content to simply watch the feathers fly. He kept note of exactly who was attacking whom. And he counted every 
vicious peck. When the naturalist toted up the arithmetic, lo and behold, another strange phenomenon emerged. Some birds received hardly 
any jabs at all. No one dared touch them. Others were pecked beyond endurance. They were easy targets, and nearly everyone wanted to get 
in a lick. 


The birds no one laid a beak on were distinguished by more than just their invulnerability. They also happened to be the creatures who 
stepped up first to enjoy a meal. And the birds who ended up with many a hole in their feathered coats had their own unique dining 
distinction. They were always among the last in line. 


Schjelderup-Ebbe had discovered that in the world of chickens there is a social hierarchy, a division into aristocrats and commoners --a 
lower, middle and upper class. The alert researcher called the phenomenon a peck-order.55 It wasn't long before naturalists were 
discovering similar social orders in a bewildering variety of species.56 


Research on pecking orders (they're known technically as dominance hierarchies) has gone on now for roughly 70 years. And it has yielded 
some startling revelations. Position in the pecking order effects far more than just how many feathers you lose. It readjusts your lifestyle, 
your chances of survival, your sex life, and your physiology. 


The pecking order can determine whether you live or die. According to the father of sociobiology, E.O. Wilson, the highest wood pigeons in 
a pecking order go to bed at night with a full stomach. The birds on the bottom frequently don't. The lower-class pigeons perch on the 
evening roost with a meager meal working its way through their gut--just enough fuel to carry them through the night. If the weather grows 
unusually cold or if they don't find food the next day, some of those birds on the underside of the heap may not make it alive. On the other 
hand, the comfortable birds on the top of the tree nearly always manage in even the most troubled times. Their right to all the best food and 
lodging makes sure of that fact.57 


Pecking order privileges include sex. Three male and three female rats were left alone in a cage to battle out their social system and sleep 
with whomever they liked. Two males lost out in the struggle for top position. They apparently also ended up with an empty dating 
calendar. When the females gave birth and their pups were examined, it turned out that all of them had been sired by the one dominant male. 
The experiment was run another twenty-one times, with different rodent participants on each occasion. The final result: the dominant rats 
managed to father a walloping 92% of the young.58 


Where you end up in the pecking order can even change your physical makeup. A dominant male monkey has a higher sperm count, more 
visible testicles, and a far more regal posture. The monkeys who don't make it to the top skulk around stoop-shouldered and less sexually 
potent. But if some meddling researcher kidnaps the ruling simian and leaves his lordly spot vacant, the round-shouldered subordinates will 
grab for the empty throne. The monkey who ends up on top will undergo a change. His testicles will drop. His sperm count will climb. And 
his hunched posture will melt away, replaced by an authoritative upright strut. The new king of the castle goes through a biological 
transformation...simply because he's moved up on the hierarchical ladder. For a monkey's physiology, position in the pecking order is 
everything.59 


Humans not only undergo the same changes when they're under society's heel, but their blood pressure goes up...and stays there. The result 
is an increase in the odds of heart attack and stroke, and a loss of mental swiftness.60 


Blood and sperm are not the only bodily substances to shift their concentration in response to pecking order changes. In monkeys and 
humans, when groups fight, the winners snag a hormonal prize. Their testosterone level rises. Testosterone --the male hormone-- inspires 
confidence and aggression. The fresh jolt of it in the blood invigorates the victors. For the losers it's a different story. Testosterone level 
plummets.61 The body shifts into resignation. Low baboons on the totem pole carry additional consequences in their bloodstream. Their 
circulation is flooded with glucocorticoids --stress hormones that constitute a slow internal poison. The baboons on top do not suffer this 
chemical corrosion. Their bloodstreams are relatively glucocorticoid-free. Once again, position in the pecking order reshapes physiology.62 


After a while, top or bottom position in the pecking order gets to be a habit. Numerous studies show that a creature who has won a fight is 
more likely to win the next one. An animal who has lost barely shuffles through his next contest. The odds are high he'll lose again.63 


All of this may explain a phenomenon that crops up in Julius Caesar's battle narratives. Caesar frequently confronted tribesmen who had 
been bred from birth to fight, men who prided themselves on their ferocity. But when the Roman legions won a decisive victory, the proud 
barbarian warriors sometimes bowed their heads and marched meekly into slavery. The barbarian women --who had once been equally 
defiant-- held up their children to the Romans and begged to be spared. Then they gave themselves up, caving in to a subservient fate. The 
humiliation of defeat changed these fierce fighters into beaten men. A quick slide from the pecking order's top to its bottom seemed to 
radically alter their personalities and even their physiques, apparently by tilting the captives' internal chemical balance. 


Biochemical resignation explains why barnyards are not a perpetual battlefield. Chickens seldom get into major brawls. True, when a 
stranger steps onto the scene, the intrusion triggers a riot. But when the dust dies down, the feathered ladies settle into a stable order. The 
dominant female once again luxuriates in her prerogatives. And the lowliest pullet endures her ignominious lot in life. The pecking order's 
hormonal shifts help insure this peace. Those who win are flush with internal chemicals of pride. And those who lose are numbed by 
glandular drugs that lull them into submission. 


The irony is that even the chickens on the bottom gain an advantage from the endogenous chemical brew that leaves them too lethargic to 
fight over their fate. If pecking order positions were up for constant grabs, each creature in the yard would have to spend her time in attacks 
and self-defense. The non-stop battle would waste every bird's energy and time. Well-fed chickens would grow scrawny watching out for 
ambush instead of scratching in the dirt for food. And some would do worse than merely lose weight. They'd actually die from their 
wounds.64 A long-term truce has its benefits, even if it leaves you under everybody's heel. At least it lets you live your life in quiet, freeing 
up your time to poke around for grubs and worms. In the last analysis, the cocky aristocrats, the status-conscious crones in the middle, and 
even the picked-on runts have a solid reason to go with the status quo. 


The struggle for position in a pecking order is not restricted to individuals. It also hits social groups.65 There is a form of pecking order 
Schjelderup-Ebbe never studied --the pecking order of superorganisms. 


On the outskirts of an Indian village lived two tribes of langurs --lanky, curious monkeys. It was easy to see which group had made it to the 
top of the pecking order. One langur clan had staked out a territory in the center of town. This group lived the life of Reilly. It's members 
hung around the bazaar, waiting for a small boy to toss aside a half-eaten fruit or for a passerby to drop a crust of bread. They picked 
through the garbage for gourmet treats--wilted vegetables or melon rinds. When the rains came, these pampered langurs stretched out under 
the overhangs of roofs. When it was sunny, they turned those roofs into a playground. Getting along from day to day was a breeze. 


The second crew of langurs lived in the hills just outside of town. Life for them was anything but easy. They were forced to comb the 
ground for edible shoots. They stripped the greenery off the trees for dinner, and they dug the occasional insect out of a rotting log for a 
protein treat. When it rained, they huddled miserably under the dripping leaves. In the pecking order of local groups, their superorganism 
was on the bottom. 


Every once in a while, the monkeys from the hills became fed up with their gritty lot in life. They came down to the village where the 
pickings were easy. The monkeys of the bazaar, however, were not particularly interested in opening their neighborhood to these intruders 
from the wrong side of the tracks. The privileged lady langurs who lived in town got together and chased their underprivileged cousins back 
to the woods from which they'd come. 


But no social group's position in the pecking order is written in stone. One day the male leader of the bazaar langurs was fooling around 
with a sidekick in the middle of the town road. The hill langurs stood at the edge of their territory, grudgingly watching the fun. Suddenly, a 
car came hurtling down the tarmac. The lordly male of the elite group looked up startled--but too late. The car sideswiped him and sped 
away. The leader of the bazaar troop was dead. 


Sensing a sudden shift in the balance of power, the chief of the hill tribe sauntered over to the aristocratic ladies of the ever-so-snobbish 
bazaar set --the same supercilious aristocrats who had chased him and his companions away an endless number of times. The hill langur 
leader donned the simian symbols of authority --an upright, arrogant posture and a self-confident stride. He swaggered straight to the queen 
of the bazaar clan and mounted her. Knowing that with their old leader dead she and her companions had just slid down the pecking order, 
the formerly snooty matron gritted her teeth but gave in. Her face was screwed up with conflict. But even as he copulated with her, the new 
master of the high-class neighborhood looked around him with an expression that seemed to radiate a casual contempt. 


The troop of langurs from the hills, the group that had always been treated by its bazaar-dwelling cousins as second class, had moved taken 
a giant stride up the ladder of status. The luxurious real estate of the town market now belonged to them. The troop from the ritzy 
neighborhood at the center of the town, on the other hand, had taken a dive toward the bottom.66 


Human superorganisms also have their pecking orders. The Soviet Union and the United States struggled for generations over who was 
number one. Tanzania and Chad are painfully aware of their position on the bottom of the heap. They belong to a bloc whose pecking order 
position is outlined in its very name: the third world. 


There's good reason for a group to want to climb as high in the pecking order as it can. The superorganism at the summit has the best 
territory, the best food, the best of everything. That's why some ant species go to war. The ant colonies that win increase their territory. 
They build insect empires. The larger the size of an ant society's territory, the better each ant citizen is fed and the bigger each worker is 
able to grow. When it comes to sex, the winning colony scores an extra bonus. It is able to produce more winged, sexually active queens 
and males when the mating season comes around. As a result, even its chances to start fresh offshoots is greater than those of its less 
successful neighbors.67 


There are other good reasons for wanting your group to reach the top of the pecking order. Remember Jane Goodall's tribe of chimps? After 
many years, the clan split in half. One gang stuck with the old home territory. The other wandered off to start life in a fresh new place. 
Between them, they established a pecking order of groups. The tribe that stayed home had the largest membership and the choicest land. It 
was clearly on top. Eventually this favored clan began to pick on the troop that had pulled up stakes. At first, the privileged group merely 
advertised its superiority by harassing the gang on the bottom. Later, the mood of the dominant clan grew ugly. The top tribe wiped its 
rivals out. Being on the bottom of this pecking order turned out to be suicidal. 


No wonder human groups so often try to move up by manipulating ideas or by making war. The Helvetians in the days of Julius Caesar 
were one of those superorganisms driven by the lure of pecking order glory. As Caesar tells the story in his Conquest of Gaul68, the 
Helvetians lived in a state of considerable size parked roughly where Switzerland is today. But the Helvetians wanted more land. They 
wanted more slaves. And above all, they wanted more power. In fact, they wanted to rule over every tribe in sight. 


The Helvetians did not just grumble about their pecking order aspirations, they did something about it. They laid out a methodical plan of 
conquest. They planted and harvested for two full years to lay in a store of supplies. They bought up all the oxen and wagons for hundreds 
of miles around. Then, in the third year of the grand plan, they packed all their earthly possessions, got together their wives and families, 
burned their twelve major towns and their four hundred villages, and set off on the glorious campaign. Caesar swears that over a quarter of a 
million Helvetians marched out to seek their fortune. There were so many of them that it took 21 days just to get the entire group from one 
side of the river Rhone to the other by boat and raft. 


As the Helvetians marched, they pillaged and plundered, enslaving inhabitants of the territories on their route. They were doing just fine 
until they met the armies of another superorganism with an equally blind ambition to climb the pecking order. That rival social cluster was 
the clump of humanity known as Rome. 


Caesar put superior engineering to work. He built an instant bridge. In one brief day he crossed the river that had held up the Helvetians for 
nearly a month. His men were better disciplined and infinitely better organized. They outmaneuvered and outfought Helvetia's massive 
force of warriors. When it was all over, the Helvetians begged for peace. Caesar was relatively kind. He sent the rebels back to the territory 
from which they'd come, and ordered them to rebuild the homes they'd burned. The Helvetians had gambled mightily --and lost. Of the 
368,000 who had left to conquer Europe, only 110,000 remained. 


Like Helvetia, the Roman superorganism had once sent its citizens out in military swarms to descend upon their neighbors. The Helvetians 
had failed to achieve their dreams of pecking order triumph. Rome, on the other hand, had not. She took over the entire European barnyard. 


A strange thing happens to the memes of the superorganism that mounts the pecking order's peak. They spread as rapidly as the germs of 
plague, exultantly leaping from mind to conquered mind. Today, most of the population of Europe, South America and North America 
speaks languages rich in Roman words. It does its public business in buildings adorned with the flourishes of Roman architecture. It reads 
and writes the Roman alphabet. And it looks to the days of Rome's glories as those in which its own civilization was forged. For the meme 
of Rome gambled on driving the Roman superorganism up the hierar- chical ladder of nations. It placed its bets on making its host the first 
chicken at the trough. And the meme of Rome hit the jackpot. 


A 


Superior Chickens Make Friends 


There is one more advantage to moving up the superorganismic pecking order: friends. A group high on the ladder of nations has them. A 
group at the bottom doesn't. That simple fact is vital to the spread of memes. 


In 814 B.C., Phoenician merchants from the coast of what is today Lebanon sailed half way across the Mediterranean and set up a trading 
colony on the northern shores of Africa. They called the new encampment Kart-Hadasht --"New Town." Folks in Europe mispronounced 
the Semitic name. In the mouths of these westerners it came out as "Carthage." 69 


The sea-going traders of Carthage did very well for themselves. They built ships to carry rare goods from one country to another, explored 
the coasts, and looked for barbarian towns whose craftsmen made strange objects. Carthaginian trading vessels showed up as far afield as 
the Baltic, the Cameroons, and even an unheard-of island we know today as Britain. 70 After all, you never knew when some backwoods 
trinket might fetch a steep price back in the centers of sophisticated civilization --Babylon, Nineveh, Memphis or Thebes. 77 Occasionally 
the shipboard entrepreneurs’ hunt for new commodities turned up raw materials of considerable value. For example, in Spain the 
Carthaginians discovered they could buy tin that had been trekked across seas and mountains all the way from Cornwall. 72 


Business for the Carthaginians was brisk. Back home, they dug an extra harbor and enlarged the size of their merchant fleet. To protect their 
seafaring executives from pirates, they constructed a sizable navy. Carthaginian warships were miracles of technology--swift, narrow 
galleys driven by sail and oar that could accelerate like a jackrabbit, and ram an enemy vessel hard enough to snap it in half. 


The Carthaginians soon started colonies, planting settlements straight across Africa's northern lip, and bringing distant Spain into the 
Carthaginian sphere of influence. In the barnyard of Europe's central sea, the Carthaginian superorganism was soon at the top of the pecking 
order. 


Though the population of Carthage was small, its power was vast. Why? On those rare occasions when Carthaginians went to war, their 
armies were accompanied by mobs of foreign troops. Their astonishingly flexible cavalry came from one north African tribe --the 
Numidians. Their slingers--slingshot-wielding equivalents of today's sharpshooters --came from yet another North African nation: the 
Balearics. And their infantry was supplied by the peoples of Libya.73 Since the Carthaginians were on top of the heap, everyone wanted to 
share in their good fortune. 


Then a tribe that had been in diapers when Kart-Hadasht's first buildings went up decided to challenge Carthage's supremacy. At first the 
idea seemed like a joke. The Carthaginians were the most skillful sailors in the world. The upstarts, on the other hand, had no idea of how to 
rig a sail or work an oar. In fact, they didn't even know how to build a ship. 


All that soon changed. The shore-bound challengers were Romans. What they didn't know, they were more than willing to learn. In 260 B. 
C. the enterprising citizens of the Italian city state managed to find the wreck of a Carthaginian warship that had run aground. Roman 
military engineers pored over the battered vessel, examining every detail. They took it apart and noted each trick of the boat's construction. 
Then they built a copy of their own. When the Roman technicians tested their imitation warship, it worked as well as the original. So the 
Romans rapidly hammered together an entire fleet, turning out a startling 220 ships in only three months.74 These traditional landlubbers 
were now the proud possessors of a navy. 


The soldiers of the seven-hilled city set out on the seas for conquest. Rome attacked Carthage's central base for Mediterranean trade: Sicily. 
The Carthaginian merchants could not hold out against Latin ferocity. The island became a Roman possession. As part of the peace 
settlement, Rome also demanded --and got-- every island that dotted the sea between Sicily and the African coast. Then Rome broke the 
treaty under which she had been granted this windfall and seized Carthaginian-controlled Sardinia and Corsica as well.75 


With these enemy outposts in the middle of their sea lanes, the Carthaginians were in trouble. Their merchants could no longer sail in safety 
from one market to another. Every Carthaginian trading vessel was in danger of Roman naval attack. 


But a Carthaginian general named Hamilcar Barca had an idea. He wanted to put the Romans on the defensive.76 And he was determined to 
open new sources of supply to replace those the Romans were cutting off. Hamilcar Barca's plan: to outflank Roman might by turning one 
of the old Carthaginian trading partners into a massive province. That territory was Spain. Its conquest would allow the Carthaginians to 
monopolize Spanish goods, carrying them by land, if necessary, back to Carthage's customers in the East. What's more, a massive 
Carthaginian domain hulking to the west of the Roman sphere of influence might make the toga-wearers feel less secure about their 
Mediterranean rampage.77 


To put his plan in motion, Hamilcar Barca kissed his wife and most of his children goodbye, took one nine-year-old son as a companion, 
mobilized his soldiers, and marched well over a thousand miles to the Spanish coast. There, his troops demonstrated just who was on top of 
the local pecking order. During nine years, they won a steady stream of battles against the native troops. Spanish tribes eventually flocked to 
the Carthaginian side. A small mob of Iberian, Celtiberian, Tartessos and Gallic chiefs offered to ally their men with the Carthaginian 
military machine.78 


Barca not only enlarged his army --he enriched the Carthaginian treasury depleted by Roman trade obstructions. How? He pumped 
shiploads of silver, timber and tin from the hills of Spain into the Carthaginian commercial pipeline. 


Watching Hamilcar Barca's every move was his son Hannibal. 


Despite Hamilcar Barca's brilliant maneuvers, things in Carthage were going from bad to worse. Roman leaders cooked up phony stories of 
Carthaginian evil-doings, spread the propaganda to the Roman population, then declared one "just" war after another to avenge the 
manufactured slights.79 Carthage, which thrived on trade, not war, was being hammered into bankruptcy. 


Eventually old Hamilcar Barca died. But his son Hannibal was determined to carry on. The 29-year-old came up with a daring scheme to 
save the Carthaginian homeland.80 He would stamp the Roman infection out at its source. Leaving his younger brother behind to hold 
Spain, Hannibal would gather up his army of allies and spring a surprise attack on Rome itself. He'd do it by approaching the city from a 
route no one could possibly anticipate. He'd take his forces --elephants and all-- through the treacherous mountain passes far to Rome's 
north. 


The strategy seemed foolproof. For years the Romans had been certain that no army of any size could cross the mountain slopes alive. Since 
invasion from the north was clearly ludicrous, the generals of Rome left their northern flank virtually undefended. 


Crossing the Alps with nearly 70,000 men, horses and elephants was no easy matter.8/ Pack animals and battle steeds plunged off the sides 
of thigh-wide mountain trails to their death. Men bogged down in the snow, exhausted and starving, then gave up on their lives. And the 
primitive folks who made the mountains home inflicted damage with surprise attacks. But in the end, Hannibal and his followers 
accomplished the impossible. They clambered down from the treacherous mountain slopes to the "impregnable" northern Italian plains. 


When Hannibal's troops descended from the Alpine forests, the Romans were astonished... and totally unprepared. Hannibal pulled off 
stunning victories against the armies Rome sent north to meet him. At the Battle of Cannae, for example, the Carthaginians wiped out a 
Roman army that outnumbered them two-to-one.82 Between 50,000 and 70,000 Romans died, including 80 senators and 29 military 
tribunes.83 


Hannibal shrewdly took advantage of the old pecking order rule: friends flock to the beast on the top; they abandon the beast on the bottom. 
Whenever the Carthaginian triumphed, he reduced his Roman prisoners to slavery. But the Romans had been bolstered by armies of allies-- 
troops from the conquered tribes of the Italian boot. The savvy commander sent his non-Roman prisoners back to their tribal towns 
unharmed. All he asked was that they carry a simple message: Carthage had nothing against the non-Roman Italians.84 


The gesture worked. As Hannibal demonstrated his strength, one Italian tribe after another deserted Rome and threw its lot in with Carthage. 
After all, it looked like the city of the seven hills was slipping down the pecking order...fast. 


The Greek historian Polybius says that at his peak, Hannibal managed to hold together an army of extraordinary diversity. "He had Libyans, 
Iberians, Ligurians, Celts, Phoenicians, Italians, [and] Greeks who had naturally nothing in common with each other."85 It was the 
Carthaginians’ seemingly unstoppable winning streak that kept them all together. 


Hannibal outfoxed the Roman forces every time they met. He stormed across the Italian peninsula, taking towns and overwhelming 
garrisons almost at will. Soon panic seized the Roman populace. They imagined the Semite from North Africa showing up outside the walls 


of their city any day or night. But Hannibal was in no position to attack the center of Roman strength. Marching over the mountain passes, 
he had been unable to carry the siege equipment that would allow him to defeat the city's heavy fortifications. Hannibal waited for that vital 
hardware to be sent by sea. He charged back and forth across Italy during thirteen long years, hoping for the ships that would deliver these 
vital armaments. Unfortunately, they never came. The city council of Carthage sent out ship after ship to aid Hannibal. But not one boat 
ever made it. The Romans may have been doing poorly on land. But they still controlled the Mediterranean.86 


Eventually, the Romans ordered an up-and-coming young citizen from a distinguished military family, Scipio Africanus, to confront 
Hannibal's brother --Hasdrubal-- back in Spain.87 (You may recall Scipio from an earlier episode in this book. He was the general who 
marched into the Roman Senate toward the end of his life and tore up his account books, outraged that he'd been accused of corruption.) 
Scipio was as good at defeating Hannibal's brother as Hannibal was at trouncing Romans. When Hasdrubal lost, he moved down the 
pecking order. And as the defeated Carthaginian's feathers grew unkempt, his Spanish allies one by one deserted him.88 In fact, they threw 
their lot in with the new master of the Spanish barnyard--the Romans. The rule that pecking order victories bring you friends had boosted 
Carthage's strength for years. Now it was beginning to work against her. 


Hearing of the Carthaginian defeats in Spain, Hannibal's Italian allies, too, trickled away. Carthage was sinking on the hierarchical ladder. 
And none of the tribes wanted to go down with her. 


Finally, Scipio secured all Spain for Rome and turned his attention on the Carthaginian mother city.89 In 203 B.C. Hannibal, who had held 
Roman citizens in terror for over a decade, was forced to flee for home to take over his native city's defense. He went with scarcely an ally 
left. 


When it was all over, Carthage was beaten.90 Her trading empire was gone. Her colonies were in Roman hands. The north African and 
Spanish troops which had long been the mainstay of her military power turned their backs. And Hannibal, who had built an army of allies to 
corner Rome, became a fugitive.97 The town that had ruled the Mediterranean roost was friendless and alone. 


The final result was simple. The Carthaginian meme died out, replaced by that of Rome. Carthage's language disappeared. Her religion was 
forgotten. Her great men became historical obscurities. Even one of her most glorious trading colonies in Spain --Gades-- lost her 
Carthaginian name. Henceforth she would be known as just Cadiz.92 


The phenomenon is not restricted to ancient times. Humans in the modern era are still motivated by the primordial pecking order rule: 
friends flock to the bird on top; they shun and even abuse the bird on the bottom. This simple principle has cropped up in the recent history 
of America. 


When the Soviets launched Sputnik in 1957, the achievement made two statements. It broadcast Russia's growing military power. The 
rocket was an adaptation of an intercontinental ballistic missile, something the U.S. didn't have at the time. Suddenly the Soviets were in a 
position to annihilate North American cities with nuclear weapons. The launch of Sputnik also announced that America was no longer the 
undisputed master of world technology. Militarily and scientifically, the Soviet Union had taken a massive leap up the hierarchical ladder. 
And America had been nudged a wee bit down. 


The result in the third world was electrifying. Small nations rapidly fled from the nation they felt was slipping and stampeded to the side of 
the superorganism shinnying up the pole. Third world newspapers dripped with hatred of America and gloated over her humiliation. 
"Russians Rip American Face" screamed a headline in Bangkok's Sathiraphab. A professor in Beirut, Lebanon, said his students were so 
jubilant, "You would have thought they launched it themselves."93 In third world minds, the Soviet triumph was helping the downtrodden 
nations vicariously trounce the beast on top --America. 


Sputnik was not the only event of that era to telegraph a Soviet rise. In 1949, a group of Marxist-Leninists were cheered on by the Soviets as 
they took control of the most populous country on the planet --China. In 1956, Moscow ordered its tanks into Hungary, and the U.S. didn't 
dare come to that country's defense. And in 1960, an island nation just a speedboat ride from Miami declared its right to throw its lot in with 
the Soviet Bloc.94 As the Russians rose in the pecking order, their pool of friends increased. And as we sank, the number of our faithful 
companions declined. 


The cumulative result was a dramatic increase in the number of Soviet allies and a drastic shrinkage in ours. During the early 50's our 
friends in the United Nations were so numerous that any issue submitted to a vote went resoundingly our way. By the mid-sixties, 
frequently almost every nation voted against us. 


For a superorganism, slips in the pecking order can produce catastrophe. The Yanomamo --the "fierce people" of the jungles around South 
America's Orinoco River --pride themselves on constant warfare. Fighting is their way of life. But to make war, you need allies. Who gets 
the most allies? The tribe on the top of the pecking order. And who gets the least? The tribe on the bottom. 


Like the chicken at the bottom of the pecking order, everyone takes advantage of a trounced tribe's helplessness. Rival groups raid the low- 
ranking clan over and over again. Enemies lay in wait by its gardens. Knowing this, the shunned tribe is forced to hide out in the jungle, 
where it can't get decent food. Succulent yams lay in the soil of their garden plot, but these picked-on people can't even think of digging 
them up. They know they'll be setting themselves up for ambush. 


Stronger tribes attack the group on the bottom to steal its women. Knowing this, the men of the friendless clan remain perpetually on alert. 


Slowly the tribesmen without allies grow more starved and exhausted. Sometimes in the end they no longer have the strength to survive 95. 
Deprived of friends, the tribe at the pecking order's foot may finally disappear, its most desirable members and goods absorbed by its rivals. 
The superorganism that once was strong simply ceases to be. 


It's lonely at the bottom. No wonder most creatures prefer to be on top. 


A 


Worldviews As The Welding Torch of the Hierarchical Chain 


"Philosophers are men hired by the well-to-do to prove that everything is alright." 
Brooks Adams, brother of Henry Adams, to Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Poetry, science, ideology and religion --the blindmen's canes with which we feel out the invisible world, the glue that binds us together as a 
collective creature whose cells are individual souls --help stir the social beast to a pecking-order inspired cannibalism. And once the battle is 
over, the meal is complete, and the rival society is no more, poetry, ideology and religion may serve a new purpose. They often become the 
torch that welds the citizens of the swallowed loser into a new pecking order. They help turn captive chunks of the vanquished group into 
parts of the superorganism that sits there licking its lips. 


Take, for example, Hinduism. The Hindu religion has seemed to its admirers in the west a profoundly spiritual view of the world. It rejects 
materialism, lays aside earthly desires, tells its adherents to go with the flow, to accept the world as it is, to build up a positive karma and 
strive for nirvana in a selfless world. What could possibly be more benign? 


But under the surface, the Hindu religion is not what at first it seems. In fact, it is the device with which one conquering group managed to 
validate its theft of power, prestige, and goods from a rival superorganism. 


In approximately 1,500 B.C., a cluster of Aryans drove their herds of cattle from Iran to northern India through the Hindu Kush mountains. 
These were men who centered their lives around two things: their cows and their fighting. So inextricably were the two woven together that 
the Aryan word gavisti had two meanings. The first: "to search for cows;" the second: "to fight." On the Indian side of the mountains, these 
violence-prone Iranian cattle herders found a people far more sophisticated than they were. The Iranian intruders could neither read nor 
write. The people native to India, however, excelled at both. The Iranians had never seen a building more complex than a temporary hut. 
The Indians had lived for over a thousand years in elaborate cities. But apparently the Iranians had something that the Indian inhabitants 
lacked: an eagerness to fight. During the next few hundred years, the Iranians attacked the indigenous Indian population relentlessly, and 
brutally beat the unfortunate locals into submission. 


It was a pecking order triumph par excellence. The Iranian invaders reduced the Indians to the shameful role of a conquered people and 
declared themselves the lords of the land.96 


But where, pray tell, does the lofty and otherworldly religion fit into all of this? Hinduism was the picture of the invisible world crafted over 
the following centuries by the priests of the Iranians. At Hinduism's heart was a simple notion. There were several classes of human beings, 
as distinct from each other as worms are distinct from lions. First there were the "twice born" --men favored by the gods with all their holy 
blessings. Then there were the shudras and the out-castes, loathsome people so beneath the contempt of the heavenly deities that the gods 
refused to accept their prayers. 


The deities had ordained it thus. They had declared in their infinite power that the twice-born were to ride forever on the shoulders of the 
dirtier and humbler classes of men. For the twice-born were close to divinity. The lower castes were not. And who were these exalted twice- 
born mortals? The Iranians. 


This pious self-aggrandizement of a conquering barbarian tribe led to the famous Indian caste system. The top three castes were exclusively 
reserved for the "twice-born" Iranians. One of these privileged orders (Kshatriyas) contained the Iranian warriors and aristocrats. The 
second (Brahmans) included the Iranian priests (those wonderful folks who came up with the system to begin with). And the third caste 
housed the Iranian landholders and merchants (Vaisyas). Way down on the bottom of society, squirming like insects beneath the Iranian 
heel, were the original Indian natives, the occupied peoples. They became the loathed shudras and out-castes. The defeated Indian shudras, 
were promptly put to work. They were sent into the fields to raise the crops upon which the wealth of the Iranian nobles, priests and 
merchants would soon be based. 


The Iranian overlords were fair-skinned. The natives who had been placed in a state of permanent humiliation were dark in hue. That 
complexion difference was embedded permanently in the name of the social structure. You could tell a member of the contemptible Shudra 
class by his skin-tone. So the newly-initiated hierarchical layers were called varna--castes --the Iranian word for color.97 


Under the Hindu system, the descendants of the Iranians were born with all the privileges that Hitler's Nazis would someday dream of. 
Take, for example, the prerogatives of the Iranian priests, the Brahmans. Anyone from a lower caste who jostled a Brahman on the street 


committed a sin. If he bumped the Brahman with his arm, the arm was cut off. If he touched the Brahman with his foot, the foot was 
surgically removed. If he sat in a Brahman's chair, he had a ten-inch red hot rod rammed up his nether parts. If he complained to the 
Brahman about this treatment, he had the same smoking piece of metal shoved down his throat.98 


Anyone of lower class who sipped water from a pool at which a Brahman was contemplating a drink polluted it. A Brahman could make 
whatever accusation he wanted against a creature of lower caste and the accused would be punished. But the lower caste citizen could make 
no complaint against the Brahman. Once a Brahman had married at least one woman of his own superior caste, he could go into the street 
during festivals, roam about searching for some nice-looking girl from the lower strata, marry her if it pleased him, and discard her when he 
tired of her charms. But no man of lower social position could marry a Brahman girl. The members of the Iranian race were treated as 
Ubermenschen --overmen. 


Why did the Hindu religion tell its adherents to go with the flow, to abhor the things of this world, to set aside earthly desires, to hope only 
for an improvement of their lot after this life is over? Because Hinduism was designed to keep the conquered shudras in their place. It told 
those trapped in the lower castes to be content with their humiliation and shun the appalling actions that might spring from desire and 
discontent. It instructed them never to overthrow their Iranian masters. 


A brilliant invention made the society work: specialization. An entire class of human beings was consigned to agriculture for a lifetime. 
Another class was given the lifelong specialty of warfare. Presumably, perpetual practice made each better at his craft. And, of course, there 
were the specialists in religion who spent their time suppressing vanity and desire--the two things that could have torn the pecking order 
apart. For desire would have made those pinned in the lower orders hanker to move above their humble posts. 


The armies of professional religionists, the priests and monks, seemed at first glance to serve no useful economic purpose. But, in fact, they 
were the keepers of an indispensable meme. They declared that if you had the patience to tolerate imprisonment in a lower caste during this 
life, you would be rewarded by rebirth later in the next caste up the ladder.99 If you held still long enough, you could actually become an 
Iranian! 


In a strange way, the Iranian overlords knew that they were fashioning a new superorganism from the swallowed pieces of the society they'd 
overwhelmed. Their ancient chronicle, the Rig-Veda, written in the days when the conquerors were piecing together their idyllic new social 
system, put the argument for superorganism quite bluntly. The Brahmanic priests, said the Veda, were man's mouth. The warriors were his 
arms. His thighs were the Vaishyas (the tradesmen and landowners). And the Shudras (the farmers) were his feet! 100 


The Brahmans were not the only folk to turn plunder into a permanent condition, grafting the conquered into the underbelly of their own 
superbeast. The aristocrats in many civilizations are the fossils of earlier conquering hordes. Their position at society's apex is the residue of 
robbery. 


In England, the titled classes, the folks who hold their noses in the air and disdain their lowlier countrymen, are the descendants of Saxon, 
Viking and Norman soldiers who pillaged, slaughtered and raped in successive waves from roughly 470 to 1066 AD.101 In Japan, the 
aristocracy which has sat securely in place for nearly 1,800 years is the remnant of a population of nomadic Mongoloid horsemen who came 
across the sea from Korea in the first century A.D., brutalizing the local population into submission with long iron swords.102 Yet we still 
gush with excitement over princes and princesses who show off at elaborate parties and are featured in fashionable magazines, not realizing 
that the virtue which distinguishes their families from ours was the greater willingness of their ancestors to use violence. 


In Japan and England, just as in India, religion, philosophy, poetry and ideology have all been used to nail the lowly conquered in their 
place. For a view of the invisible world holds a very visible world together--the world of society. A web of memes justifies the subjugation 
of those on the bottom, upholds the power of those on top, and sometimes maintains the specialized roles that allow a static society to work. 
Even more, it clothes the power of those who rule with a sublime halo, disguising overlords as the chosen of God --or, in the case of 
Marxism, the inevitable heirs to the forces of history. It beatifies the pecking order. 
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Sleipnir -- Traveling without Moving 
By Mark Dunn© 


Odhinn the primordial archetypal’ one eyed’ great magician, wizard and shaman god of ancient Norse mythology whose name means 
‘ecstasy master’, was also worshipped by the Saxon peoples as 'Wédan', which hearkens back to the Indo European root word 'Wédanaz'. 
The 'Od' part of the name refers to an altered state of consciousness such as for example ecstatic trance states, as well as out of body 
experiences and the experience of an internal spiritual light. The 'in' part of the name refers to 'mastery' over whatever 'in' is applied to. 
Odhinn was not so much as worshipped but emulated, especially by those shadowy sorcerers as well as wandering poets whom sought to 
come to an understanding of the nature of creation. 


Odhinn is known to wander the many worlds in the ancient myths, travelling upon the back of a magical horse, this miraculous horse is 
described as having eight legs akin to a spider. One can make a comparison here to the inter-dimensional time travelling science fiction 
character of “Dr Who” from the BBC1 television series who travels to other worlds in a vehicle called a “Tardis”. One of Odhinn”s 
innumerable by names, (each name being that of a magically constructed alternate persona of a self-image) was the “Unknowable one”; 
Odhinn being somewhat of an eternal “question mark”, forever shapeshifting from one mask persona into another so that he could enter into 
other realities. 


The name of the horse upon which he rode is called Sleipnir, which means the 'gliding one’. The name is evocative of an ecstatic experience 
whereby Odhinn is able to 'glide' into trance over the 'web' interconnecting all worlds, times and places as well as everything in creation, yet 


at the same time weaving the web as a spider. This web of 'connections' can be seen to be an underlying reality of an informational 
dreaming Universe which dreams it's self into physicality; when the web is accessed through induced trance or lucid dreaming one can 
therefore affect changes in physical reality. 


The underlying web of energy and information which is seen to be the generative principle behind all forms was known to the ancient 
Saxon peoples as the web of “Wyrd”. 


The threads of the web of Wyrd 'were perceived to be woven' by three Goddesses whom represent the past, present and future. These three 
Goddesses were known to the ancient Norse peoples as the “Norns”, perceived as sisters, their names are Urd, 'that which was', Verdandi, 
‘that which is becoming’, and Skuld, 'that which is to become’. 


The three Goddesses appear to represent information streams that emanate from all possible pasts and probable futures generating one of 
many of an eternal fated present. These information streams of “time lines” would not only flow from the past to future but also from future 
to the past. One could possibly even equate these three Goddesses with the Neutron, Electron and the Proton being that of the nucleus of the 
Atom. 


Many people have observed that the colours experienced within lucid dreams, whereby 'one is consciously aware that one is dreaming while 
participating within the dream’ are extraordinarily vivid. A characteristic structure and behaviour of Electrons in an Atom is responsible for 
the phenomenon of colour. 


An important role in the generation of colour comes from the Electrons jumping from one energy level to another and then back again; 
What if one can consciously observe and therefore modify the behaviour of the Electron from within the dream. Scientists at the Wisemann 
Institute in Israel have demonstrated (applicable to one Macron or smaller) that the Electrons behave differently when observed. The 
observer influences the energy; thereby one can “effect” changes to the environment. 


By interacting with the symbolic stimuli within the dream via lucidity one can consciously manipulate the information and thereby the 
energy that they encapsulate. The symbolic stimuli of the dream are energetically emotive charged knots of information that tie up all 
probable past, present and future time lines. By consciously untying the symbolic knots, energy is released so that one can forge new knots 
of symbolic stimuli into becoming as flesh into one's sensory reality experienced as synchronistic phenomena. One in essence would have 
the ability to forge a new destiny rather than become as a prisoner to one's encoded destiny programmed into one's DNA. 


One's own DNA gives off Photons known as Bio-Photons and it is conjectured that one's own DNA could be in communication with other 
DNA via an information web of light. The Photon emission emanating from within the DNA is an ultra weak signal yet highly coherent 
comparable to that of a laser. One can say that the DNA has its own signature song of light. 


The DNA can be symbolised as two intertwining serpents forming the “Double Helix” of the DNA; this seems to be somewhat reminiscent 
of the symbolism pertaining to Sleipnir, for Sleipnir is a fusion of two horses forming a third. A third which is an eight legged horse of a 
spider that weaves the web upon which it travels without moving, ridden by Odhinn gliding into ecstatic trance. 


Perhaps Sleipnir represents the DNA Helix at the Bio-Molecular level, at the sub-Atomic level it represents the Neutron, Electron and the 
Proton. One could also say that Sleipnir represents the two Nerve fibres running along either side of the Spinal Column as well as the 
central Nerve Channel of the Spine at the Physiological level. 


The Spinal column and the Nervous System can be seen to symbolically represent the Shamanic cosmological model of the “World Tree”. 
The world tree represents the axis mundi around which the informational streams from a myriad probable perceptible world's are inter- 
linked into a matrix of an underlying crystalline fractal template web of a dreaming microcosm. The nervous system is very much like a 
filter system which determines the kind of information which one can access and it can be re-tuned, through self induced trance, engineered 
lucid dreams or intense visualisation techniques. 


The Nervous System cannot tell the difference between a real experience or that of a vividly imagined one. One's internalised self image is 
an imprint and the summation of experience, programming one's Nervous System, thereby determining the filtering of information that one 
can access. The self-image is sustained and reinforced by a continuous stream of charged emotions, becoming an “internal dialogue” that 
one has with one's self, which fixates one's perception into a habitual experiential reality. 


One's emotive state is triggered by symbolic stimuli associated with highly emotive experiences. Through induced trance, conscious 
dreaming and the utilization of highly emotive re-formulated self-image visualisation techniques one can re-configure the self-image into 
new forms and thereby re-tune one's self into another informational time line. 


The ancient Norse peoples knew the world tree as Yggdrasill. It was upon this tree that Odhinn sacrificed his internalised mundane 
perceptual self-image, by hanging himself upon the tree of self-sacrifice, introverting his senses into that of the ecstatic death trance. 
Through the experience of trance he was able to reconfigure the imprint of the self-image upon his Nervous System. He died to himself to 
find himself. He acquired the knowledge of the primary white light of the web, being that of the release of energy from the untied knot of 
his prior encoded self- image, thereby consciously re-birthing himself anew into a new self-image. He was in essence able to serial 
reincarnate while alive. 


Yggdrasill can be seen as interpenetrating the three levels of reality from the Sub-Atomic realm to that of the Bio-Molecular as well as the 
Physiological. Yggdrasill was said in the ancient myths to be under the care of the three Norn sisters. It is to this tree that Odhinn's horse 
Sleipnir is tethered, and it is upon Sleipnir that Odhinn glides over the web through trance and dreams assuming magically constructed 
guises. 


The communication web of the Bio-Photon can be accessed consciously through one's dreams as well as through controlled trance. Since 
one's dreams are essentially light phenomena ordered into form by one's observation while within the dream, one can then consciously 
interact with the energy and information to warp it to one's will. The dream can therefore be seen as a virtual reality construct, which 
reflects back how one perceives one's encoded self to be. 


One's DNA is in communication with other DNA utilising an archetypal symbolic language that encapsulates genetic memories being its 
signature song, sung by the Photon. This could then in turn determine one's conscious fixation of awareness in a particular consensual co- 
creative shared reality of a time line. 


One's DNA is attuned to an underlying web of light pertaining to a particular reality because of its intrinsic signature song. By weaving the 
web anew consciously from within the informational reality of the microcosm via lucid dreaming or through induced trance one can 
possibly tune into another reality by consciously re-formulating one's encoded self-image. 


One merely has to change the symbolic language form of the encoded Bio-Photon light song of the DNA from within the dream. One then 
finds that those changes wrought within will then externalise as one's physical reality. The change brought about within allows one to access 
a new web of a dreaming template underlying an alternate reality pertaining to the guise one has assumed within. 


The web of informational interconnections is symbolically associative in nature, which generates 'synchronicities' experienced as 'signs, 
portents and omens'. These synchronicities indicate one's shift in perception and directly correlates with the internally, consciously activated 
symbols of the dream; they reflect back as well as stabilise the reinforcement of the internal change to the self-image. The synchronicities 
generated can be seen as ‘jump gates' into alternate realities associated with alternative time lines. 


Upon the back of Sleipnir, Odhinn rode, journeying into alternate realities existing within a myriad parallel universe's as he observed the 
signs, portents and omens as doorways of opportunities leading him into other worlds. 


The other worlds Odhinn journeys into are described in myth as being linked together by the world tree known as Yggdrasill. “Ygg” means 
the “terrible one” which would indicate the initial awe inspiring ingress and yet terrifying experience of trance, especially in relation to 
capturing that point between waking and sleeping, technically known as the Hypnogogic veil. “Ygg” can be seen as an internal “Stargate” of 
the Hypnogogic veil. “Drasill” is the horse and carrier of one's conscious awareness through the Hypnogogic veil between waking and 
sleeping into the conscious dreaming template of information and energy underlying physical reality. 


Yggdrasill is associated with nine principal worlds or 'states of consciousness’ from which there are derived multiples of worlds based on 
the sacred number nine. These nine states of consciousness being a multiple of the number three and therefore associated with the three 
Norn sisters of the web. These nine states of consciousness or multiples of alternate worlds existing in parallel universes were seen to be 
resided over by Odhinn's handmaidens and Witch wives known to the ancient Norse as Valkyries. The name Valkyrie means “she who 
chooses the slain”, one could also postulate that the slain are those of the self slain, who sacrifice themselves into and through their 
Hypnogogic hymen veils via self induced trance or consciously engineered dreaming. 


The Valkyries can be seen as stargate maidens whom act as psychopomps, guiding as well as initiating the conscious dreamer into other 
realities that they reside over as well as represent. The Valkyries symbolically represent Yoni information worm hole torsion tunnels that 
allow ingress into parallel “womb” universes; These myriad universes are connected by an underlying crystalline web of tunnels; each 
universe being an informational associative fractal pattern that one can envisage as fruit upon the world tree. 


The world tree can be seen to be a symbolic model of the Implicate Order postulated by the physicist David Bohm. 


“One of Bohm's startling assertions is that the tangible reality of our every day lives is really a kind of illusion, like a Holographic image. 
Underlying it is a deeper order of existence, a vast and more primary level of reality that gives birth to all the objects and appearances of 
our physical world in much the same way that a piece of Holographic film gives birth to a Hologram. Bohm calls this deeper level of reality 
the ‘implicate’ (which means “enfolded”) order, and he refers to our own level as the ‘explicate’, or unfolded order.” 


One can perceive the branches and roots of Yggdrasill as snaking out as “worm hole” torsion tunnels of light, linking the many realities akin 
to the Super Strings of a web holding the many universes as dew drops within its lattice work of light. 


"If one is going to travel from this universe to another one, one can reduce the size of the observer to an incredibly small size - in other 
words, three times ten to the sixteenth Planck lengths. One at this size is a good deal smaller than an atomic nucleus." 


The above quote was taken from the book entitled the "Dyadic Cyclone" by John C. Lilly, MD and his wife Antonietta Lilly. John C. Lilly 
has worked extensively in various fields of science, including biophysics, neurophysiology, electronics and neuroanatomy. The quote was 


taken from his observation of his own consciousness while within a comatose state induced by a rather severe life threatening accident. He 
found that his consciousness was transiting from one universe into another when he utilised as an internal focus the mathematical symbol 
for a "marked, unmarked state, called the Brownian Operator, represented by an inverted capital "L" akin to the horse head of that of the 
Knight Chess piece. His experience is rather Shamanistic, which gives an insight into the formula of the symbolic expression of Sleipnir and 
it's practical utilisation via trance and lucid dreaming. 


"My consciousness was placed inside the right angle of the large inverted capital L as it was written, as if it was a vehicle. This is a rather 
dangerous procedure. This meant that I was identified with the marked state, i.e. I existed. I was now riding the marked state as if it was a 
vehicle, but at the same time, I was the marked state. This means I was the consciousness, the signal that was being fed through the marked 
state outside myself. As soon as this happened, I transited explosively into the void. My consciousness was still intact, but there was no 
universe at all. 


I suddenly realised that this was the first step in the infinite series of marked state, unmarked state, unmarked state and so forth. So my 
consciousness then reassembled a marked state, got into the right angle and came out in another domain, i.e. came out in a new marked 
state." 


The Shaman would utilise the symbol of the horse as a carrier of consciousness into other realities, and when worked with via trance or 
through lucid dreaming the ability that the symbol encapsulates would be activated by its recognition. Sleipnir can be seen as being the 
organic representative symbol of the mathematical abstract, marked, unmarked state Brownian operator. 


The infinite series of marked, unmarked states is reminiscent of the marked "beats" and unmarked "spaces" between the beats of the trance 
inducing Shaman drum, which the Shaman is known to ride as a horse. Sleipnir can therefore be seen as Odhinn's drum of ecstatic "gliding" 
trance. 


Each marked state is a universe inter-linked by unmarked doorway voids. As one gains ingress through the captured point of the void, one 
can set into motion the patterning of information that formulates around one's premise of charged emotive intent into another fractal 
universe. 


John c. Lilly also utilised another mathematical language besides the Brownian operator called "Topquantese", which one could associate 
with the organic symbol of Yggdrasill. 


"I also used the 'topquantese' language of Edwards in a much more developed form than I knew when I was in my vehicle on Earth. 
Somehow the topquantese language allowed me to collapse universes into the vehicle on planet Earth. I don't know how this was done; yet 
as I would go through a certain procedure, the universe would collapse in steps until finally it was my body and the surrounds of that body 
on this planet. This was a less explosive method than the Brownian operator." 


One's consciousness can be introverted into the underlying dreaming template, which is then reduced down to a point of singularity. 


"At these small sizes, space itself is indeterminate; one can move through galaxies, through universes, by going to this size and even move 
with far greater speed than the velocity of light. In other words, at these levels there seem to be doorways into other universes, doorways of 
very small size, but nonetheless, doorways." 


Through these doorways and internal Yoni stargates Odhinn 'glides' into trance and thereby gains ingress into other ‘explicate orders’ of 
Hologram womb universes via accessing the dreaming ‘implicate orders' underlying all of them. Each explicate order has its own unique 
underlying signature of an interference pattern of light which one can equate with a song. It is as if the DNA within each and every cell of 
one's body sings a song in accordance with the collective consensual song of one's experiential explicate reality. 


Odhinn said: “I hung from that windswept tree, hung there for nine long nights; I was pierced with a spear; I was an offering to Odhinn, 
myself to myself “. 


“No one has ever known or will ever know the roots of that ancient tree”. 


“No one came to comfort me with bread, no one revived me with a drink from a horn. I peered at the worlds below; I seized the Runes and 
fell back”. 


Odhinn offered his explicate self to his implicate self upon the world tree of Yggdrasill in order to win the secret songs of the Runes, which 
would allow him to gain access to other worlds, acquiring the wisdom, knowledge and power residing in each world accessed. Odhinn was 
able to introvert the senses to access the song of the photon singing spear of light emanating from within the DNA double helix. Upon 
falling back into his Explicate self he was not of the Explicate Order of consensual reality that he had previously left behind. He had attuned 
himself to another Implicate Order underlying an altogether different Explicate Order of consensual reality upon his winning of the Runes. 
He travelled without moving riding Sleipnir, leaping into another reality by changing the signature song within himself, by naming himself 
anew. 


Originally published at Samhain 2002, White Dragon Magazine 
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Grey Todge Occult Review 


The Holy Theatre 
By Peter Brook 


I am calling it the Holy Theatre for short, but it could be called The Theatre of the Invisible-Made-Visible: the notion that the stage is a 
place where the invisible can appear has a deep hold on our thoughts. We are all aware that most of life escapes our senses: a most powerful 
explanation of the various arts is that they talk of patterns which we can only begin to recognize when they manifest themselves as rhythms 
or shapes. We observe that the behaviour of people, of crowds, of history, obeys such recurrent patterns. We hear that trumpets destroyed 
the walls of Jericho , we recognize that a magical thing called music can come from men in white ties and tails, blowing, waving, thumping 
and scraping away. Despite the absurd means that produce it, through the con-crete in music we recognize the abstract, we understand that 
ordinary men and their clumsy instruments are transformed by an art of possession. We may make a personality cult of the conductor, but 
we are aware that he is not really making the music, it is making him—if he is relaxed, open and attuned, then the invisible will take 
possession of him; through him, it will reach us. 


This is the notion, the true dream behind the debased ideals of the Deadly Theatre. This is what is meant and remembered by those who 
with feeling and seriousness use big hazy words like nobility, beauty, poetry, which I would like to re-examine for the particular quality 
they suggest. The theatre is the last forum where idealism is still an open ques-tion: many audiences all over the world will answer posi- 
tively from their own experience that they have seen the face of the invisible through an experience on the stage that transcended their 
experience in life. They will maintain that Oedipus or Berenice or Hamlet or The Three Sisters performed with beauty and with love fires 
the spirit and gives them a reminder that daily drabness is not necessarily all. When they reproach the contemporary theatre for its kitchen 
sinks and cruelties, this, honourably, is what they are trying to say. They remember how during the war the romantic theatre, the theatre of 
colours and sounds, of music and movement, came like water to the thirst of dry lives. At that time, it was called escape and yet the word 
was only partially accurate. It was an escape, but also a reminder: a sparrow in a prison cell. When the war was over, the theatre again 
strove even more vigorously to find the same values. 


The theatre of the late ‘40s had many glories: it was the theatre of Jouvet and Bérard, and of Jean-Louis Barrault, of Clave at the ballet, Don 
Juan, Amphitryon, La Folk de Chaillot, Carmen, John Gielgud's revival of The Importance of Being Ernest, Peer Gynt at the Old Vic, 
Olivier's Oedipus, Olivier's Richard ITI, The Lady's not for Burning, Venus Observed; of Massine at Covent Garden under the birdcage in 

the The Three-Cornered Hat just as he had been fifteen years before—this was a theatre of colour and movement, of fine fabrics, of 
shadows, of eccentric, cascading words, of leaps of thought and of cunning machines, of lightness and of all forms of mystery and surprise— 
it was the theatre of a bat-tered Europe that seemed to share one aim—a reaching back towards a memory of lost grace. 


Walking along the Reeperbahn in Hamburg on an after-noon in 1946, whilst a damp dispiriting grey mist whirled round the desperate 
mutilated tarts, some on crutches, noses mauve, cheeks hollow, I saw a crowd of children pushing ex-citedly into a night club door. I 
followed them. On the stage was a bright blue sky. Two seedy, spangled clowns sat on a painted cloud on their way to visit the Queen of 
Heaven. ‘What shall we ask her for?’ said one. ‘Dinner,’ said the other and the children screamed approval. ‘What shall we have for dinner?’ 
‘Schinken, leberwurst ...' the clown began to list all the unobtainable foods and the squeals of excitement were gradually replaced by a hush 
—a hush that settled into a deep and true theatrical silence. An image was being made real, in answer to the need for something that was not 
there. 


In the burnt-out shell of the Hamburg Opera only the stage itself remained—but an audience assembled on it whilst against the back wall on 
a wafer-thin set singers clambered up and down to perform The Barber of Seville, because nothing would stop them doing so. In a tiny attic 
fifty people crammed together while in the inches of remaining space a handful of the best actors resolutely continued to practise their art. 
In a ruined Düsseldorf, a minor Offenbach about smugglers and bandits filled the theatre with delight. There was nothing to discuss, nothing 
to analyse—in Germany that winter, as in London a few years before, the theatre was re-sponding to a hunger. What, however, was this 
hunger? Was it a hunger for the invisible, a hunger for a reality deeper than the fullest form of everyday life—or was it a hunger for the 
missing things of life, a hunger, in fact, for buffers against reality? The question is an important one, because many people believe that in 
the very recent past there still was a theatre with certain values, certain skills, certain arts that we perhaps wantonly have destroyed or cast 
aside. 


We mustn't allow ourselves to become the dupes of nostalgia. The best of the romantic theatre, the civilized pleasures of the opera and the 
ballet were in any event gross reductions of an art sacred in its origins. Over the centuries the Orphic Rites turned into the Gala Performance 
—slowly and imperceptibly the wine was adulterated drop by drop. 


The curtain used to be the great symbol of a whole school of theatre—the red curtain, the footlights, the idea that we are all children again, 
the nostalgia and the magic were all of a piece. Gordon Craig spent his life railing against the theatre of illusion, but his most treasured 
memories were of painted trees and forests and his eyes would light up as he described effects of trompe d'wil. But the day came when the 
same red curtain no longer hid surprises, when we no longer wanted—or needed—to be children again, when the rough magic yielded to a 
harsher common-sense; then the curtain was pulled down and the footlights removed. 


Certainly, we still wish to capture in our arts the invisible currents that rule our lives, but our vision is now locked to the dark end of the 
spectrum. Today the theatre of doubting, of unease, of trouble, of alarm, seems truer than the theatre with a noble aim. Even if the theatre 
had in its origins rituals that made the invisible incarnate, we must not forget that apart from certain Oriental theatres these rituals have been 
either lost or remain in seedy decay. Bach's vision has been scrupulously preserved by the accuracy of his notations: in Fra Angelico we 
witness true incarnation: but for us to attempt such processes today, where do we find the source? In Coventry , for instance, a new 
cathedral has been built, according to the best recipe for achieving a noble result. Honest, sincere artists, the ‘best,’ have been grouped 
together to make a civilized stab at celebrating God and Man and Culture and Life through a collective act. So there is a new building, fine 
ideas, beautiful glass-work—only the ritual is threadbare. Those Ancient and Modern hymns, charming perhaps in a little country church, 
those numbers on the wall, those dog-collars and the lessons—they are sadly inadequate here. The new place cries out for a new ceremony, 
but of course it is the new ceremony that should have come first—it is the ceremony in all its meanings that should have dictated the shape 
of the place, as it did when all the great mosques and cathedrals and temples were built. Goodwill, sincerity, reverence, belief in culture are 
not quite enough: the outer form can only take on real authority if the ceremony has equal authority—and who today can possibly call the 
tune? Of course, today as at all times, we need to stage true rituals, but for rituals that could make theatre-going an experience that feeds our 
lives, true forms are needed. These are not at our disposal, and conferences and resolutions will not bring them our way. 


The actor searches vainly for the sound of a vanished tradition, and critic and audience follow suit. We have lost all sense of ritual and 
ceremony—whether it be connected with Christmas, birthdays or funerals—but the words remain with us and old impulses stir in the 
marrow. We feel we should have rituals, we should do ‘something’ about getting them and we blame the artists for not ‘finding’ them for us. 
So the artist sometimes attempts to find new rituals with only his imagination as his source: he imitates the outer form of ceremonies, pagan 
or baroque, unfortunately adding his own trappings—the result is rarely convincing. And after the years and years of weaker and waterier 
imitations we now find ourselves rejecting the very notion of a holy stage. It is not the fault of the holy that it has become a middle-class 
weapon to keep children good. 


When I first went to Stratford in 1945 every conceivable value was buried in deadly sentimentality and complacent worthiness—a 
traditionalism approved largely by town, scholar and press. It needed the boldness of a very extra-ordinary old gentleman, Sir Barry 
Jackson, to throw all this out of the window and so make a true search for true values possible once more. And it was at Stratford years 
later, at the official luncheon to celebrate Shakespeare's 400th birthday, that I saw a clear example of the difference between what a ritual is 
and what it could be. It was felt that Shakespeare's birthday called for a ritual celebration. The only celebration anyone could vaguely 
remember was related to a feast: and a feast today means a list of people from Who's Who, assembled round Prince Philip, eating smoked 
salmon and steak. Am-bassadors nodded to one another and passed the ritual red wine. I chatted with the local M.P. Then someone made a 
formal speech, we listened politely—and rose to our feet to toast William Shakespeare. At the moment the glasses clinked—for not more 
than a fraction of a second, through the common consciousness of everyone present and all for once concentrating on the same thing— 
passed the notion that four hundred years ago such a man had been, and that this was what we were assembled for. For a breath of time the 
silence deepened, a touch of meaning was there—an instant later it was brushed away and forgotten. If we understood more about rituals, 
the ritual celebration of an individual to whom we owe so much might have been intentional, not accidental. It might have been as powerful 
as all his plays, and as un-forgettable. However, we do not know how to celebrate, because we do not know what to celebrate. All we know 


is the end result: we know and we like the feel and sound of celebrating through applause, and this is where we get stuck. We forget that 
there are two possible climaxes to a theatre experience. There is the climax of celebration in which our participation explodes in stamping 
and cheering, shouts of hurrah and the roar of hands, or else, at the other end of the stick, the climax of silence—another form of recognition 
and appreciation for an experience shared. We have largely for-gotten silence. It even embarrasses us; we clap our hands mechanically 
because we do not know what else to do, and we are unaware that silence is also permitted, that silence also is good. 


It is only when a ritual comes to our own level that we become qualified to deal in it: the whole of pop music is a series of rituals on a level 
to which we have access. Peter Hall's vast and rich achievement in his cycle of Shakespeare's ‘Wars of the Roses' drew on assassination, 
politics, intrigue, war: David Rudkin's disturbing play Afore Night Come was a ritual of death: West Side Story a ritual of urban violence, 
Genet creates rituals of sterility and degradation. When I took a tour of Titus Andronicus through Europe this obscure work of Shakespeare 
touched audiences directly because we had tapped in it a ritual of bloodshed which was recognized as true. And this leads to the heart of the 
controversy that exploded in London about what were labelled ‘dirty plays': the complaint was that the theatre today is wallowing in misery; 
that in Shakespeare, in great classical art, one eye is always on the stars, that the rite of winter includes a sense of the rite of spring. I think 
this is true. In a sense I agree wholeheartedly with our opponents—but not when I see what they propose. They are not searching for a holy 
theatre, they are not talking about a theatre of miracles: they are talking of the tame play where ‘higher’ only means ‘nicer'—being noble 
only means being decent—alas, happy endings and optimism can't be ordered like wine from cellars. They spring whether we wish it or not 
from a source and if we pretend there is such a source readily at hand we will go on cheating ourselves with rotten imitations. If we 
recognize how desperately far we have drifted from anything to do with a holy theatre we can begin to discard once and for all the dream 
that a fine theatre could return in a trice if only a few nice people tried harder. 


More than ever, we crave for an experience that is beyond the humdrum. Some look for it in jazz, classical music, in marijuana and in LSD. 
In the theatre we shy away from the holy because we don't know what this could be—we only know that what is called the holy has let us 
down, we shrink from what is called poetic because the poetic has let us down. Attempts to revive poetic drama too often have led to some- 
thing wishy-washy or obscure. Poetry has become a mean-ingless term, and its association with word-music, with sweet sounds, is a 
hangover of a Tennysonian tradition that has somehow wrapped itself round Shakespeare, so that we are conditioned by the idea that a verse 
play is half-way between prose and the opera, neither spoken nor sung, yet with a higher charge than prose—higher in content, higher some- 
how in moral value. 


All the forms of sacred art have certainly been destroyed by bourgeois values but this sort of observation does not help our problem. It is 
foolish to allow a revulsion from bourgeois forms to turn into a revulsion from needs that are common to all men: if the need for a true 
contact with a sacred invisibility through the theatre still exists, then all possible vehicles must be re-examined. 


I have sometimes been accused of wanting to destroy the spoken word, and indeed in this absurdity there's a grain of sense. In its fusion 
with the American idiom our ever-chang-ing language has rarely been richer, and yet it does not seem that the word is the same tool for 
dramatists that it once was. Is it that we are living in an age of images? Is it even that we must go through a period of image-saturation, for 
the need for language to re-emerge? This is very possible, for today writers seem unable to make ideas and images collide through words 
with Elizabethan force. The most influential of modern writers, Brecht, wrote full and rich texts, but the real conviction of his plays is 
inseparable from the imagery of his own productions. Yet in the desert one prophet raised his voice. Railing against the sterility of the 
theatre before the war in France an illuminated genius, Antoine Artaud, wrote tracts describing from his imagination and intuition another 
theatre—a Holy Theatre in which the blazing centre speaks through those forms closest to it. A theatre working like the plague, by 
intoxication, by infection, by analogy, by magic; a theatre in which the play, the event itself, stands in place of a text. 


Is there another language, just as exacting for the author, as a language of words? Is there a language of actions, a language of sounds—a 
language of word-as-part-of move-ment, of word-as-lie, word-as-parody, of word-as-rubbish, of word-as-contradiction, of word-shock or 
word-cry? If we talk of the more-than-literal, if poetry means that which crams more and penetrates deeper—is this where it lies? Charles 
Marowitz and I instituted a group with the Royal Shakespeare Theatre called the Theatre of Cruelty to investigate these questions and to try 
to learn for ourselves what a holy theatre might be. 


The title was by way of homage to Artaud, but it did not mean that we were trying to reconstruct Artaud's own theatre. Anyone who wishes 
to know what ‘Theatre of Cruelty’ means should refer directly to Artaud's own writings. We used his striking title to cover our own experi- 
ments, many of which were directly stimulated by Artaud's thought—although many exercises were very far from what he had proposed. 
We did not start at the blazing centre, we began very simply on the fringes. 


We set an actor in front of us, asked him to imagine a dramatic situation that did not involve any physical move-ment, then we all tried to 
understand what state he was in. Of course, this was impossible, which was the point of the exercise. The next stage was to discover what 
was the very least he needed before understanding could be reached: was it a sound, a movement, a rhythm—and were these inter- 
changeable—or had each its special strengths and limita-tions? So we worked by imposing drastic conditions. An actor must communicate 
an idea—the start must always be a thought or a wish that he has to project—but he has only, say, one finger, one tone of voice, a cry, or the 
capacity to whistle at his disposal. 


An actor sits at one end of the room, facing the wall. At the other end another actor, looking at the first one's back, not allowed to move. The 
second actor must make the first one obey him. As the first one has his back turned, the second has no way of communicating his wishes 
except through sounds, for he is allowed no words. This seems impossible, but it can be done. It is like crossing an abyss on a tightrope: 
necessity suddenly produces strange powers. I have heard of a woman lifting a huge car off her injured child—a feat techni-cally impossible 
for her muscles in any predictable condi-tions. Ludmilla Pitoeff used to go on stage with her heart pounding in a way that in theory should 
have killed her every night. With this exercise, many times we also observed an equally phenomenal result: a long silence, great concentra- 
tion, one actor running experimentally through a range of hisses or gurgles until suddenly the other actor stood and quite confidently 
executed the movement the first one had in mind. 


Similarly these actors experimented in communication through tapping with a finger-nail: starting from a powerful need to express 
something and again using only one tool. Here it was rhythm—on another occasion, it was the eyes or the back of the head. A valuable 
exercise was to fight in partners, taking and giving back every blow, but never being allowed to touch, never moving the head, nor the arms, 
nor feet. In other words a movement of the torso is all that is allowed: no realistic contact can take place, yet a fight must be engaged 
physically, emotionally and carried through. Such exercises should not be thought of as gymnastics—freeing muscular resistance is only a 
by-product—the purpose all the time is to increase resistance—by limiting the alter-natives—and then using this resistance in the struggle 
for a true expression. The principle is the one of rubbing two sticks together. This friction of unyielding opposites makes fire—and other 
forms of combustion can be obtained in the same way. The actor then found that to communicate his in-visible meanings he needed 
concentration, he needed will; he needed to summon all his emotional reserves; he needed courage; he needed clear thought. But the most 
important result was that he was led inexorably to the conclusion that he needed form. It was not enough to feel passionately—a creative 
leap was required to mint a new form which could be a container and a reflector for his impulses. That is what is truly called an ‘action.' 
One of the most interesting moments was during an exercise in which each member of the group had to act a child. Naturally, one after the 
other did an ‘imitation' of a child by stooping, wiggling, or squawking — and the result was painfully embarrassing. Then the tallest of the 
group came forward and without any physical change at all, with no attempt to imitate baby talk, he presented fully to everyone's complete 
satisfaction the idea that he had been called upon to carry. How? I can't describe it; it happened as direct communication, only for those 
present. This is what some theatres call magic, others science, but it's the same thing. An invisible idea was rightly shown. 


I say ‘shown' because an actor making a gesture is both creating for himself out of his deepest need and yet for the other person. It is hard to 
understand the true notion of spectator, there and not there, ignored and yet needed. The actor's work is never for an audience, yet always is 
for one. The onlooker is a partner who must be forgotten and still constantly kept in mind: a gesture is statement, expression, 
communication and a private manifestation of loneliness—it is always what Artaud calls a signal through the flames—yet this implies a 
sharing of experience, once contact is made. 


Slowly we worked towards different wordless languages: we took an event, a fragment of experience and made exer-cises that turned them 
into forms that could be shared. We encouraged the actors to see themselves not only as improvisers, lending themselves blindly to their 
inner impulses, but as artists responsible for searching and selecting amongst form, so that a gesture or a cry becomes like an object that he 
discovers and even remoulds. We experimented with and came to reject the traditional language of masks and make-ups as no longer 
appropriate. We experimented with silence. We set out to discover the relations between silence and duration: we needed an audience so 
that we could set a silent actor in front of them to see the varying lengths of attention he could command. Then we experimented with ritual 
in the sense of repetitive patterns, seeing how it is possible to pre-sent more meaning, more swiftly than by a logical unfolding of events. 
Our aim for each experiment, good or bad, success-ful or disastrous, was the same: can the invisible be made visible through the performer's 
presence? 


We know that the world of appearance is a crust—under the crust is the boiling matter we see if we peer into a vol-cano. How can we tap 
this energy? We studied Meyerhold's bio-mechanical experiments, where he played love scenes on swings and in one of our performances a 
Hamlet threw Ophelia on to the knees of the audience, while he swung above their heads on a rope. We were denying psychology, we were 
trying to smash the apparently water-tight divisions between the private and the public man: the outer man whose behaviour is bound by the 
photographic rules of everyday life, who must sit to sit, stand to stand—and the inner man whose anarchy and poetry is usually expressed 
only in his words. For centuries, unrealistic speech has been universally accepted, all sorts of audiences have swallowed the conven-tion 
that words can do the strangest things—in a monologue, for instance, a man stays still but his ideas can dance where they will. Vaulting 
speech is a good convention, but is there another? When a man flies over the audience's head on a rope, every aspect of the immediate is put 
in jeopardy—the circle of spectators that is at ease when the man speaks is thrown into chaos: in this instant of hazard can a different 
meaning appear? 


In naturalistic plays the playwright contrives the dialogue in such a way that while seeming natural it shows what he wants to be seen. By 
using language illogically, by introducing the ridiculous in speech and the fantastic in behaviour, an author of the Theatre of the Absurd 
opens up for himself another vocabulary. For instance, a tiger comes into the room, but the couple take no notice: the wife speaks, the 
husband answers by taking off his pants and a new pair floats in through the window. The theatre of the Absurd did not seek the unreal for 
its own sake. It used the unreal to make certain explorations, because it sensed the absence of truth in our everyday exchanges, and the 
presence of the truth in the seeming far-fetched. Although there have been some re-markable individual works stemming from this approach 
to the world, as a recognizable school the Absurd has reached an impasse. Like so much that is novel in texture, like much concrete music, 
for instance, the surprise element wears thin, and we are left to face the fact that the field it covers is some-times very small. Fantasy 
invented by the mind is apt to be lightweight, the whimsicality and the surrealism of much of the Absurd would no more have satisfied 
Artaud than the narrowness of the psychological play. What he wanted in his search for a holiness was absolute: he wanted a theatre that 
would be a hallowed place: he wanted that theatre served by a band of dedicated actors and directors who would create out of their own 
natures an unending succession of violent stage images, bringing about such powerful immediate explosions of human matter that no one 
would ever again revert to a theatre of anecdote and talk. He wanted the theatre to contain all that normally is reserved for crime and war. 
He wanted an audience that would drop all its defences, that would allow itself to be perforated, shocked, startled, and raped, so that at the 
same time it could be filled with a powerful new charge. 


This sounds tremendous, yet it raises a nagging doubt. How passive does this make the spectator? Artaud main-tained that only in the 
theatre could we liberate ourselves from the recognizable forms in which we live our daily lives. 


This made the theatre a holy place in which a greater reality could be found. Those who view his work with suspicion ask how all- 
embracing is this truth, and secondly, how valuable is the experience? A totem, a cry from the womb: these can crack through walls of 
prejudice in any man: a howl can cer-tainly reach through to the guts. But is this revealing, is this contact with our own repressions creative, 
therapeutic? Is it really holy—or is Artaud in his passion dragging us back to a nether world, away from striving, away from the light—to 
D. H. Lawrence, Wagner; is there even a fascist smell in the cult of unreason? Is a cult of the invisible, anti-intelligent? Is it a denial of the 
mind? 


As with all prophets, we must separate the man from his followers. Artaud never attained his own theatre, maybe the power of his vision is 


that it is the carrot in front of our nose, never to be reached. Certainly, he himself was always speak-ing of a complete way of life, of a 
theatre in which the activity of the actor and the activity of the spectator are driven by the same desperate need. 


Artaud applied is Artaud betrayed: betrayed because it is always just a portion of his thought that is exploited, betrayed because it is easier 
to apply rules to the work of a handful of dedicated actors than to the lives of the unknown spectators who happened by chance to come 
through the theatre door. 


None the less, from the arresting words ‘Theatre of Cruelty’ comes a groping towards a theatre, more violent, less rational, more extreme, 
less verbal, more dangerous. There is a joy in violent shocks: the only trouble with violent shocks is that they wear off. What follows a 
shock? Here's the snag. I fire a pistol at the spectator—I did so once—and for a second I have a possibility to reach him in a different way. I 
must relate this possibility to a purpose, otherwise a moment later he is back where he was: inertia is the greatest force we know. I show a 
sheet of blue—nothing but the colour blue — blueness is a direct statement that arouses an emotion, the next second that impression fades: I 
hold up a brilliant flash of scarlet—a different impression is made, but unless someone can grab this moment, knowing why and how and 
what for—it too begins to wane. The trouble is that one can easily find oneself firing the first shots without any sense of where the battle 
could lead. One look at the average audience gives us an irresistible urge to assault it—to shoot first and ask questions later. This is the road 
to the Happening. 


A Happening is a powerful invention, it destroys at one blow many deadly forms, like the dreariness of theatre buildings, and the charmless 
trappings of curtain, usherette, cloakroom, programme, bar. A Happening can be anywhere, any time, of any duration: nothing is required, 
nothing is taboo. A Happening may be spontaneous, it may be formal, it may be anarchistic, it can generate intoxicating energy. Behind the 
Happening is the shout “Wake up!' Van Gogh made generations of travellers see Provence with new eyes, and the theory of Happenings is 
that a spectator can be jolted eventually into new sight, so that he wakes to the life around him. This sounds like sense, and in Happenings, 
the in-fluence of Zen and Pop Art combine to make a perfectly logical twentieth-century American combination. But the sad-ness of a bad 
Happening must be seen to be believed. Give a child a paintbox, and if he mixes all the colours together the result is always the same muddy 
browny grey. A Happening is always the brainchild of someone and unavoidably it reflects the level of its inventor: if it is the work of a 
group, it reflects the inner resources of the group. This free form is all too often imprisoned in the same obsessional symbols; flour, custard 
pies, rolls of paper, dressing, undressing, dressing-up, undressing again, changing clothes, making water, throwing water, blowing water, 
hugging, rolling, writhing—you feel that if a Happening became a way of life then by contrast the most humdrum life would seem a 
fantastic happening. Very easily a Happening can be no more than a series of mild shocks followed by let-downs which progressively 
combine to neutralize the further shocks before they arrive. Or else the frenzy of the shocker bludgeons the shockee into becoming still 
another form of the Deadly Audience—he starts willing and is assaulted into apathy. 


The simple fact is that Happenings have brought into being not the easiest but the most exacting forms of all. As shocks and surprises make 
a dent in a spectator's reflexes, so that he is suddenly more open, more alert, more awake, the possi-bility and the responsibility arise for 
onlooker and performer alike. The instant must be used, but how, what for? Here, we are back to the root question—what are we searching 
for anyway? Do-it-yourself Zen hardly fits the bill. The Happening is a new broom of great efficacity: it is certainly sweeping away the 
rubbish, but as it clears the way the old dialogue is heard again, the debate of form against formless, freedom against discipline; a dialectic 
as old as Pythagoras, who first set in opposition the terms Limit and Unlimited. It is all very well to use crumbs of Zen to assert the 
principle that existence is existence, that every manifestation contains within it all of everything, and that a slap on the face, a tweak of the 
nose or a custard pie are all equally Buddha. All religions assert that the invisible is visible all the time. But here's the crunch. Religious 
teaching—including Zen—asserts that this visible-invisible cannot be seen automatically—it can only be seen given certain conditions. The 
conditions can relate to certain states or to a certain understanding. In any event, to comprehend the visibility of the invisible is a life's work. 
Holy art is an aid to this, and so we arrive at a definition of a holy theatre. A holy theatre not only presents the invisible but also offers 
conditions that make its perception possible. The Happening could be related to all of this, but the present inadequacy of the Happening is 
that it refuses to examine deeply the problem of perception. Naively it be-lieves that the cry ‘Wake up!' is enough: that the call ‘Live!’ 
brings life. Of course, more is needed. But what? 


A happening was originally intended to be a painter's creation—which instead of paint and canvas, or glue and saw-dust, or solid objects, 
used people to make certain relation-ships and forms. Like a painting, a happening is intended as a new object, a new construction brought 
into the world, to enrich the world, to add to nature, to sit alongside everyday life. To those who find happenings dreary the supporter retorts 
that any one thing is as good as another. If some seem ‘worse' than others, this, they say, is the result of the spectator's conditioning and his 
jaded eye. Those who take part in a happening and get a kick out of doing so can afford to regard the outsider's boredom with indifference. 
The very fact that they participate heightens their perception. The man who puts on a dinner jacket for the opera, saying, ‘I enjoy a sense of 
occasion, and the hippy who puts on a flowered suit for an all-night light-show are both reaching incoherently in the same direction. 
Occasion, Event, Happening—the words are interchangeable. The structures are different—the opera is constructed and repeated according 
to traditional principles, the light-show unfolds for the first and last time according to accident and environment; but both are deliberately 
con-structed social gatherings that seek for an invisibility to inter-penetrate and animate the ordinary. Those of us who work in theatres are 
implicitly challenged to go ahead to meet this hunger. 


There are many people attempting in their own ways to take up the challenge. I will quote three. 


There is Merce Cunningham. Stemming from Martha Graham, he has evolved a ballet company whose daily exercises are a continual 
preparation for the shock of freedom. A classical dancer is trained to observe and follow every detail of a movement that he is given. He has 
trained his body to obey, his technique is his servant, so that instead of being wrapped up in the doing of the movement he can let the 
movement unfold in intimate company with the unfolding of the music. Merce Cunningham's dancers, who are highly trained, use their 
discipline to be more aware of the fine currents that flow within a movement as it unfolds for the first ttime—and their technique enables 
them to follow this fine prompting, freed from the clumsiness of the untrained man. When they improvise—as notions are born and flow 
between them, never repeating themselves, always in movement—the intervals have shape, so that the rhythms can be sensed as just and the 
proportions as true: all is spontaneous and yet there is order. In silence there are many potentialities; chaos or order, muddle or pattern, all 
lie fallow—the invisible made visible is of a sacred nature, and as he dances Merce Cunningham strives for a holy art. 


Perhaps the most intense and personal writing of our time comes from Samuel Beckett. Beckett's plays are symbols in an exact sense of the 
word. A false symbol is soft and vague: a true symbol is hard and clear. When we say ‘symbolic' we often mean something drearily obscure: 
a true symbol is specific, it is the only form a certain truth can take. The two men waiting by a stunted tree, the man recording himself on 
tapes, the two men marooned in a tower, the woman buried to her waist in sand, the parents in the dustbins, the three heads in the urns: these 
are pure inventions, fresh images sharply defined—and they stand on the stage as objects. They are theatre machines. People smile at them, 
but they hold their ground: they are critic-proof. We get nowhere if we expect to be told what they mean, yet each one has a relation with us 
we can't deny. If we accept this, the symbol opens in us a great and wondering O. 


This is how Beckett's dark plays are plays of light, where the desperate object created is witness of the ferocity of the wish to bear witness to 
the truth. Beckett does not say ‘no' with satisfaction; he forges his merciless ‘no! out of a longing for ‘yes' and so his despair is the negative 
from which the contour of its opposite can be drawn. 


There are two ways of speaking about the human con-dition: there is the process of inspiration—by which all the positive elements of life 
can be revealed, and there is the process of honest vision—by which the artist bears witness to whatever it is that he has seen. The first 
process depends on revelation; it can't be brought about by holy wishes. The second one depends on honesty, and it mustn't be clouded over 
by holy wishes. 


Beckett expresses just this distinction in Happy Days. The optimism of the lady buried in the ground is not a virtue, it is the element that 
blinds her to the truth of her situation. For a few rare flashes she glimpses her condition, but at once she blots them out with her good cheer. 
Beckett's action on some of his audience is exactly like the action of this situation on the leading character. The audience wriggles, squirms 
and yawns, it walks out or else invents and prints every form of imaginary complaint as a mechanism to ward off the uncomfortable truth. 
Sadly, it is the wish for optimism that many writers share that prevents them from finding hope. When we attack Beckett for pessimism it is 
we who are the Beckett characters trapped in a Beckett scene. When we accept Beckett's statement as it is, then suddenly all is transformed. 
There is after all quite another audience, Beckett's audience; those in every country who do not set up intellectual barriers, who do not try 
too hard to analyse the message. This audi-ence laughs and cries out—and in the end celebrates with Beckett; this audience leaves his plays, 
his black plays, nourished and enriched, with a lighter heart, full of a strange irrational joy. Poetry, nobility, beauty, magic—suddenly these 
suspect words are back in the theatre once more. 


In Poland there is a small company led by a visionary, Jerzy Grotowski, that also has a sacred aim. The theatre, he believes, cannot be an 
end in itself; like dancing or music in certain dervish orders, the theatre is a vehicle, a means for self-study, self-exploration; a possibility of 
salvation. The actor has himself as his field of work. This field is richer than that of the painter, richer than that of the musician, because to 
explore he needs to call on every aspect of himself. His hand, his eye, his ear, and his heart are what he is studying and what he is studying 
with. Seen this way, acting is a life's work—the actor is step by step extending his knowledge of himself through the painful, everchanging 
circumstances of rehearsal and the tremendous punctuation points of perform-ance. In Grotowski's terminology, the actor allows a role to 
‘penetrate’ him; at first he is all obstacle to it, but by con-stant work he acquires technical mastery over his physical and psychic means by 
which he can allow the barriers to drop. ‘Auto-penetration' by the role is related to exposure: the actor does not hesitate to show himself 
exactly as he is, for he realizes that the secret of the role demands his opening himself up, disclosing his own secrets. So that the act of per- 
formance is an act of sacrifice, of sacrificing what most men prefer to hide—this sacrifice is his gift to the spectator. Here there is a similar 
relation between actor and audience to the one between priest and worshipper. It is obvious that not everyone is called to priesthood and no 
traditional religion expects this of all men. There are laymen—who have neces-sary roles in life—and those who take on other burdens, for 
the laymen's sake. The priest performs the ritual for himself and on behalf of others. Grotowski's actors offer their per-formance as a 
ceremony for those who wish to assist: the actor invokes, lays bare what lies in every man — and what daily life covers up. This theatre is 
holy because its purpose is holy; it has a clearly defined place in the community and it responds to a need the churches can no longer fill. 
Grotow-ski's theatre is as close as anyone has got to Artaud's ideal. It is a complete way of life for all its members, and so it is in contrast 
with most other avant-garde and experimental groups whose work is scrambled and usually invalidated through lack of means. Most 
experimental products cannot do what they want because outside conditions are too heavily loaded against them. They have scratch casts, 
rehearsal time eaten into by the need to earn their living, inadequate sets, costumes, lights, etc. Poverty is their complaint and their excuse. 
Grotowski makes poverty an ideal; his actors have given up everything except their own bodies; they have the human instrument and 
limitless time—no wonder they feel the richest theatre in the world. 


These three theatres, Cunningham, Grotowski, and Beckett have several things in common; small means, intense work, rigorous discipline, 
absolute precision. Also, almost as a condition, they are theatres for an elite. Merce Cunningham usually plays to poor houses, and if his 
admirers are scan-dalized by his lack of support he himself takes it in his stride. Beckett only rarely fills an average sized auditorium. Gro- 
towski plays for thirty spectators—as a deliberate choice. He is convinced that the problems facing himself and the actor are so great that to 
consider a larger audience could only lead to a dilution of the work. He said to me: ‘My search is based on the director and the actor. You 
base yours on the director, actor, audience. I accept that this is possible, but for me it is too indirect.’ Is he right? Are these the only possible 
theatres to touch ‘reality?’ They are certainly true to themselves, they certainly face the basic question, ‘Why theatre at all?’ and each one 
has found its answer. They each start from their hunger, each works to lessen his own need. And yet the very purity of their resolve, the high 
and serious nature of their activity inevitably brings a. colour to their choices and a limi-tation to their field. They are unable to be both 
esoteric and popular at one and the same time. There is no crowd in Beckett, no Falstaff. For Merce Cunningham, as once for Schoenberg, it 
would need a tour de force to re-invent Ring a ring o' Roses or to whistle God Save The Queen. In life, Grotowski's leading actor avidly 
collects jazz records, but there are no pop lyrics on the stage which is his life. These theatres explore life, yet what counts as life is 
restricted. ‘Real’ life precludes certain ‘unreal’ features. If we read today Artaud's descriptions of his imaginary productions, they reflect his 
own tastes and the current romantic imagery of his time, for there is a certain preference for darkness and mys-tery, for chanting, for 
unearthly cries, for single words rather than sentences, for vast shapes, masks, for kings and em-perors and popes, for saints and sinners and 
flagellants, for black tights and writhing naked skin. 


A director dealing with elements that exist outside of himself can cheat himself into thinking his work more objec-tive than it is. By his 
choice of exercises, even by the way he encourages an actor to find his own freedom, a director cannot help projecting his own state of mind 
on to the stage. The supreme jujitsu would be for the director to stimulate such an outpouring of the actor's inner richness that it completely 
transforms the subjective nature of his original impulse. But usually the director or the choreographer's pattern shows through and it is here 
that the desired objective experience can turn into the expression of some individual director's private imagery. We can try to capture the 


invisible but we must not lose touch with common-sense—if our language is too special we will lose part of the spectator's belief. The 
model, as always, is Shakespeare. His aim continually is holy, metaphysical, yet he never makes the mistake of staying too long on the 
highest plane. He knew how hard it is for us to keep company with the absolute—so he continually bumps us down to earth — and 
Grotowski recognizes this, speaking of the need for both ‘apotheosis' and ‘derision.’ We have to accept that we can never see all of the 
invisible. So after straining towards it, we have to face defeat, drop down to earth, then start up again. 


I have refrained from introducing the Living Theatre until now because this group, led by Julian Beck and Judith Malina, is special in every 
sense of the word. It is a nomad community. It moves across the world according to its own laws and often in contradiction to the laws of 
the country in which it happens to be. It provides a complete way of life for every one of its members, some thirty men and women who live 
and work together; they make love, produce child-ren, act, invent plays, do physical and spiritual exercises, share and discuss everything 
that comes their way. Above all, they are a community; but they are only a community be-cause they have a special function which gives 
their communal existence its meaning. This function is acting. Without acting the group would run dry: they perform because the act and 
fact of performing corresponds to a great shared need. They are in search of meaning in their lives, and in a sense even if there were no 
audiences, they would still have to perform, because the theatrical event is the climax and centre of their search. Yet without an audience 
their performances would lose their substance—the audience is always the challenge without which a performance would be a sham. Also, 
it is a practical community that makes performances for a living and offers them for sale. In the Living Theatre, three needs be-come one: it 
exists for the sake of performing, it earns its living through performing and its performances contain the most intense and intimate moments 
of its collective life. 


One day this caravan may halt. This could be in a hostile environment—like its origins in New York —in which case its function will be to 
provoke and divide audiences by increasing their awareness of uncomfortable contradiction be-tween a way of life on stage and a way of 
life outside. Their own identity will be constantly drawn and redrawn by the natural tension and hostility between themselves and their 
surroundings. Alternatively, they may come to rest in some wider community that shares some of their values. Here there would be a 
different unity and a different tension: the tension would be shared by stage and audience—it would be the expression of the unresolved 
quest for a holiness eternally undefined. 


In fact, the Living Theatre, exemplary in so many ways, has still not yet come to grips with its own essential dilemma. Searching for 
holiness without tradition, without source, it is compelled to turn to many traditions, many sources—yoga, Zen, psychoanalysis, books, 
hearsay, discovery, inspiration—a rich but dangerous eclecticism. For the method that leads to what they are seeking cannot be an additive 
one. To subtract, to strip away can only be effected in the light of some con-stant. They are still in search of this constant. 


In the meantime, they are continually nourished by a very American humour and joy that is surrealist, but with both feet firmly on the 
ground. 


In Haitian voodoo, all you need to begin a ceremony is a pole and people. You begin to beat the drums and far away in Africa the gods hear 
your call. They decide to come to you, and as voodoo is a very practical religion, it takes into account the time that a god needs to cross the 
Atlantic . So you go on beating your drum, chanting and drinking rum. In this way, you prepare yourself. Then five or six hours pass and the 
gods fly in—they circle above your heads, but it is not worth looking up as naturally they are invisible. This is where the pole becomes so 
vital. Without the pole nothing can link the visible and the invisible worlds. The pole, like the cross, is the junction. Through the wood, 
earthed, the spirits slide, and now they are ready for the second step in their metamorphosis. Now they need a human vehicle, and they 
choose one of the participants. A kick, a moan or two, a short paroxysm on the ground and a man is possessed. He gets to his feet, no longer 
himself, but filled with the god. The god now has form. He is someone who can joke, get drunk and listen to everyone's complaints. The 
first thing that the priest, the Houngan, does when the god arrives is to shake him by the hand and ask him about his trip. He's a god all 
right, but he is no longer unreal: he is there, on our level, attainable. The ordinary man or woman now can talk to him, pump his hand, 
argue, curse him, go to bed with him—and so, nightly, the Haitian is in contact with the great powers and mysteries that rule his day. 


In the theatre, the tendency for centuries has been to put the actor at a remote distance, on a platform, framed, decorated, lit, painted, in high 
shoes—so as to help to persuade the ignorant that he is holy, that his art is sacred. Did this express reverence? Or was there behind it a fear 
that some-thing would be exposed if the light were too bright, the meeting too near? Today, we have exposed the sham. But we are 
rediscovering that a holy theatre is still what we need. So where should we look for it? In the clouds or on the ground? 
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Being compelled to apply for dance license in locals is only an evident example of our living in a 
country, a civilization, where a dance ban prevails. Few are, even, the movements, gestures and 
bodily expressions driven by feelings which don't get obscured by a social or practical function; 
which let us keep and expand the body's own desire for truth, and for an unveiling of the excusing 
or judging eye of the mass, which functions as prison and guard. 


Behind the clothes, every part of the skin is waiting to show us its hidden face, every muscle to get 
eyes and reach towards the surrounding air, follow the wind and the light - and the darkness. The fear 
of dirt is a punishment for the body's desire to be touched, to travel, to discover and to swim. 


Upbringing to normal life has stayed every bodypart to not be bent to any other task than practical 
ones: stand, sit, lay down. We know our body nowadays only to those parts that correspond to our 
clothes worn over them. The parts separated from each other, and from other bodies. 


Step by step, every petrifaction must get to scream out its history, the yoke must be aborted, a new 
upbringing must be more thorough than upbringing: what do we remember from our lives as unborn, 
how do we understand the earth, which are the animals that have passed through us on our way of 
becoming humans, who are the dead that have left their long lives to give them to us? The man of 
prehistory reappears to attack the imprudence of today and to teach us that which we have repressed. 


In the exploration of the path towards future feelings we must be liberated from the present 
adjusted personality and try all the banned movements of the body: violence, sexual perversion. 
Why? Because a reunification and a rebirth of body and spirit implies a position standing by itself 
in relation to the allowable, the normal, and their supposed opposites - and an open breach with 
every shoe, hard or soft, that in our personal history have meant to kick us towards the middle. 


A performance of the butoh company Sankai-juku convulsed me in its powerful reminder of the 
irreconcilable principles of the body, my body, its desire for liberation from its chains. The clothes 
I'm wearing, the distances I have to travel, the gestures I have to present, everything has to be thrown 
over to give way for the dance of life itself, the one I must have had when I was born and did not 
experience any limit between myself and the universe. All these years without the dance of life - so 
much to regain, so many recurring low bows that demand revenge, these demands now got a name: 


butoh. But the experience had no words - until I later was lucky enough to receive them in Swedish! 
- Susanna AAkerlund, student of Yoko Ashikawa in Tokyo, visited Sweden. In her performance 
Twilight Play on the Moderna Dansteatern, her body seemed to become a naked medium for the big 
and small earthquakes that run through every nerve and muscle, as if they were beings who usually 
keep silent. She talked to my body. What she showed and told me was a parallel to what I had earlier 
experienced through free improvisation in music: an over-personal state which plays my body. She 
gave me guidance and we got, together with Christian Werner and Daniel Scott, the chance to 
explore in practice the connections between butoh, surrealism and improvised music. In this article, 
therefore, I give her the last word. 


Dance (and music) are utterly fragmentary in the history of the surrealist movement. Antonin 
Artaud's texts about theatre, Balinese theatre and Indian peyote-dances in many ways forebode the 
view that butoh has. His homage to the Balinese theatre (1931) could in many aspects very well have 
concerned a butoh performance. The following quotations are only a few of the ones who could have 
been chosen: "Every creation in this theatre stems from the scene, finds its expression and its very 
origins in a secret psychic impulse which is the Word before the words. (...) what we in Western 
theatre jargon call the director (...) becomes a kind of magic plan-maker, a master of ceremonies 
within the holy trade. And the stuff he is working with, the subjects that he gives life to are not his 
but the ones of the gods. They seem to originate from primitive alliances in Nature that a double 
Spirit has promoted. That which he sets in motion is the REVEALED. It is a kind of primitive 
Physics which the Spirit never has rid itself of. (...) The reflected effects which consistently run from 
colour to gesture and from scream to motion incessantly leads us to roads that are steep and difficult 
for the thought and throws us out into the state of insecurity and undescribable anguish which 
distinguishes poetry. From the peculiar play of hands that fly around like insects in a green dusk, a 
sort of frightening obsession appears, an incessant mental nagging, as when a spirit is constantly 
busy with orienting itself in the labyrinths of its unconscious. (...) I don't know of a theatre which in 
this way and as something natural would dare nailing the anguish that fills up a soul abandoned to 
the phantoms from the other side of the grave." 


Héélene Vanel was called, when she danced on the International Surrealist Exhibition 1938, "The 
Iris of Mists, the first authentic surrealist dancer." Only very few photographs and very poor 
information remains on her. Her only known text contains the following statement, among others, 
which has elements similar to butoh: "Dance, joyous and powerful expression of the enthusiasm for 
life, must have the same mission as poetry. It creates forms in Time and Space. Dance is the vertigo 
of matter. To communicate with life's forces by means of gesture and movement - the simplest and 
most direct expression. To rediscover the truth of being. To acquire, at the same time, the sense of 
the invisible powers that attract us even while repelling us: is this not a means of surpassing 
ourselves, a way out of the marasmus and mediocrity - a method of attaining the grandeur that we 
so shamefully abandoned?" 


In the USA, the dancers Sybil Shearer, Alice Farley and Debra Taub have expressed themselves 
as surrealists, and Franklin Rosemont has edited selected texts of Isadora Duncan and described 
her work in surrealist terms. Farley writes in the 70's: "The highest demand made on dance is to be 
a medium of expressive transformations, a form of "theater" which is not merely theatrical. (...) I 
would like only to see a performance as interesting as my dreams; to know that it is a matter of life 
and death and musical cyclones. (...) I would like to see the life of the dance, and all theater, be the 


alchemy of its transitions, where the desire that binds seemingly incongrous forms is the spark that 
illuminates a kinesthetic knowledge - to see those moments of transmutation where up turns down 
and fire becomes water, where opposites meet in an impossible space. And through these moments 
action can inform thought - and body the mind. (...) The image must be used to reveal the latent 
content of all that man is and is becoming. Dance in Western culture, if it is truly to exist at all, must 
become a theater of living transformation and revolution." 


But noone of the mentioned has as consequently as butoh developed a surrealist work with the body 
and the spirit, and developed the dancer all the way from its most primitive state as corpse, stone and 
air to a "skin cosmos" (Tomoe Shizune) with endless possibilities. 


The Dance of Darkness (Ankoku Butoh) was developed from the end of the 50's primarily by 
Tatsumi Hijikata (1928 - 1986) in and against a reactionary Japan under American occupation. The 
traditional Japanese conservative culture and the new forced-upon Western one, born a chaotic 
vacuum in the sense of identity, out of which a total revolt against everything came. The attitudes 
of butoh were consequently grown up in a situation similar to that of surrealism, after World War 
I, and even many of their literary sources of inspiration are the same: Artaud, Lautrééamont, Sade: 
butoh approved the Artaudian theory of the theatre and Hijikata and Min Tanaka used Artaud's 
recording of his "Pour en finir avec le jugement de Dieu" (To Have Done With The Judgement Of 
God); Hijikata and Kazuo Ohno made a performance after Lautrééamont's "Maldoror". 


Japanese culture, before butoh, had no tradition-breaking dance of its own. Old stylized dances for 
experts and closed classes of society existed parallelly with the Western dances. Hijikata seeked in 
many dance idioms before developing his own: from modern Western dance to salon dance and 
flamenco. In flamenco, there is a closeness to the ground which has parallels in southern India as 
well as in the motion pattern of the Japanese farmer. The word butoh, which means "dance-step", 
has the air of a descending, stomping dance. "I would never jump or leave the ground; it is on the 
ground that I dance." (Hijikata) 


From the West, butoh seems to be a marked Eastern phenomenon. Many characters of butoh 
reminds of that its birthplace could never have been Europe or the Christian world. But features of 
Japanese religions and ways of thinking only serve as detours on the way to concepts that precede 
them and other conservative or superficial ideologies. Sometimes it is felt, against the Japanese 
conservatism, as liberating to take influences from the West. Susanna AAkerlund was surprised by 
such lunges as Tomoe Shizune's, "Who hasn't seen Batman can't dance butoh!" - he then made, after 
the American film, a butoh performance called "Batman". The music in butoh performances can also 
be Western, with the thought that anything must go, from punk to classical music. 


Hijikata said, "There is no philosophy before Butoh. It is only possible that a philosophy may come 
out of Butoh." In a similar way, surrealist theory comes out of its poetical practice, and from the 
desire for a decisive change in life. Like "pure psychic automatism" in surrealism is a force beyond 
talent and image of personality, butoh dancers say that one must "become a receptacle." (Min 
Tanaka) Like surrealist musicians have said that "the music plays the musician" (Davey Williams), 
butoh dancers say they "are danced." (Susanna AAkerlund) To make visible the desires of the body; 
to draw the powers in the concrete irrationality of the spirit and the body, in the unconscious, in 
thoughts, memories and pains repressed by taboos; to create in an objective state where inspiration 
and improvisation guide and the obscuring affect of the private consciousness and prestige are 


opposed; all this are part of the practice of butoh - as well as that of surrealism. Butoh, like the 
surrealist creativity, resembles a state of trance, where the human being experiences itself as a 
medium for powers greater than its own consciousness. 


As objective powers and as attitudes, I see surrealism as part of butoh and I see butoh as part of 
surrealism. 


"I decided never to dance without feeling. I realized that the feeling was outside my body, and I 
thought I might be able to get the feeling into my body. At the time, people talked about dance 
coming from the inside, but I thought the dance had to come from outside and meet inside", Min 
Tanaka says, and tells us how Hijikata worked with him: "He used about a thousand images from 
nature applied throughout the body, and I had to remember every one. Each day he changed the order 
of the movements. The images were of such elements as wind or sunshine, and he used them not to 
provide form, but to provide the inspiration. The movements were natural. (...) No personality was 
involved in the choreography." Yoko Ashikawa's daily routine with Hijikata used to begin with him 
beating a small drum and uttering a stream of words like poetry. In a similar way, he instructed 
Natsuyuki Nakanishi about how to design a poster: "'Thistle, okay? thistle, hunting dog, the 
translator of the wind, the first flower, the burning dog's tooth, saddle. That's the cover for a horse's 
back. Okay? And also this, Nakanishi; it's not an edible image: an ordinary meal. And 17 years. 
When I say seventeen years, do you think I'm crazy? A stone thrown through the glass sign of a 
reanimation hospital. Are you taking note of this? Also frog.' When he asked me if frogs were toys 
to be dissected, I said yes. Then he continued, 'tooth, and Korean whistle, sulphur, worms, laughter, 
boiling, the sphere of love. - The sphere of love? What's that? It's a woman's womb. Korean volubis, 
that's a poisonous plant’, he said. 'Dreaming potion, comb, greenhouse, shelled insect, that's a 
ladybug.’ Then Hijikata added, 'Make a poster with these words. Before creating his butoh dance, 
he asked me to note down his first images in the form of words." 


Hijikata's words were not meant to be applied as pantomime or symbolism, they could only be 
incarnated if the body was first emptied of personal claims: "I saw that existence itself is full of 
shame. In the face of this shame, I couldn't make even one finger move. It was not a matter of 
whether I could dance or not. After struggling, I noticed that there was no other way but self- 
abandonment. At last, Inoticed and found where my body was, after I felt the shame of my existence. 
Therefore, we need a remedy to let our existence become shameful, and the remedy itself is words, 
existence is driven by words. When the words don't move, the self-abandonment begins. The word 
reaches its peak in the condition of self-abandonment. In this condition, the word is embodied little 
by little. In this phenomenon, the sub-conscious will also create." (Yoko Ashikawa) 


Butoh reaches the unconscious by peeling off the superfluous Ego, which blocks the view. "I have 
always danced in a manner where I grope within myself for the roots of suffering by tearing at the 
superficial harmony." (Hijikata) "Something is hiding in our subconscious, collected in our 
subconscious body, which will appear in each detail of our expression. Here, we can rediscover time 
with an elasticity, sent by the dead. We can find Butoh in the same way we can touch our hidden 
reality. Something can be born, can appear, living and dying in a moment." (Hijikata) 


Death, as butoh dancers continuously talk about it, must be understood as a necessary weeding out 
of superficiality, egotism and society responsibility, and as the blank page that poetry and love can 
write on. "What could be the life of that which is dead?", Kazuo Ohno says to his pupils, who will 


become like "the creator of the world, he who has no identity, he who existed before the appearance 
of the individual. Then, all is but a game." The receptacle of the body shall be emptied of its musty 
waters to be filled with non-alienated life: "You have to kill your body to construct a body as a larger 
fiction. And you can be free at that moment." (Akaji Maro) "The thought is that the body gets 
support and help from something entirely different ... something which it is impossible to find with 
language. The body consequently gets support from something that lives inside of it. One such thing 
is that which in Japanese has the name ma, i.e. interspace. What, then, does such a ma try to say or 
do? Well, these ma e.g. make gods or other beings work." (Akaji Maro) "The being within the total 
void allows the body to discover the new strings that will move it." (Mitsutaka Ishii) The darkness, 
the void and death are not meant for meditation, they are created without the conscious will having 
to lead this creation; as food for inner voices and images: "The movements of the dog next door and 
such are like so many broken boats, drifting inside me in bits and pieces. From time to time, 
however, these boats gather, speak, and consume the darkness - the most valuable food source inside 
my body. And sometimes their body and hand gestures that collect within me get attached to my 
hands, and surface. When I want to hold an object, one hand reaches out, but the other hand tries to 
hold it back ... one hand chases the other." (Hijikata) Butoh's exploration of the body bears in mind 
the inner contradictions of the body of every human being: between light and darkness, and between 
life and death. It is ultimate contradictions of this kind that create movement: no life without death, 
no creation without destruction. 


It is impossible, when talking about butoh, to separate body and spirit from each other. The 
"technique" of butoh is secondary to the clearness that the spirit demands. All possible images are 
used as canals toward an expansion of the body to the outer world. The image never seems to stand 
still, it always contains a contradiction, a movement, a crisis - as reality, or truth, does. Hijikata 
wanted to "depict the human posture in crisis, exactly as it is." This crisis is the shadow image of the 
ideological crisis that the society has - the crisis that butoh represents, shows the weakness and needs 
of the human life - and since the hidden, "ugly", put under taboo and ashamed aspects are given high 
priority it is a revealing dance. Butoh reveals the repression and hypocritical life of the body - but 
its enormous, hidden possibilities as well. 


Sometimes the image is simply the naked presence in the room in which the dancer exists. Every 
room in itself contains a hidden crisis, which the dancer can become a medium for. Min Tanaka used 
to improvise his dances naked, outdoors, (which led to that he got into jail, but even there, he tried 
to go on). His objective was to express the subconscious of his muscles, the memory of his cells. He 
has said, "I don't dance in the place, but I am the place." Tanaka has cooperated with the American 
pianist Cecil Taylor. The correspondences between the attitudes of the two are striking. Taylor, with 
emphasis on improvisation in a state of trance, tries "to imitate on the piano the leaps in space that 
a dancer takes" and also says his music expresses "every muscle of the body in harmonious discord," 
has, except for certain contacts with American surrealists, apparent similarities in attitude with 
surrealism (I will return to this issue some other time), and his statements are also very close to 
Tanakas, who says: "The speed of thought, of nerves, of blood circulation, of muscular tissues, of 
the spirit; the chaotic coexistence of various speeds made me excited and alert." 


Butoh is an art in the service of the revolution, as well as an hermetic research - in the service of 
truth. Regarding the distinction "between the fighters and the pleasure seekers in this life", Hijikata 
said, "They are mistaken in thinking that hurling bombs or turning away makes them diametrically 


opposed. One should do both!" Like surrealism, butoh has an exoteric aspect together with an 
esoteric one; the essence of the dance is human, but are outside of the functions of the society and 
beyond the stage appearances. Its "artistic" surface has the motive of reaching a certain amount of 
people and make these general truths apparent for them. In the performances there is also a wish to 
change every-day life, to abolish or transcend the artistic as well as every-day rituals, for a life and 
a body in truth and closeness to nature and to itself. Natsu Nakajima says, "It is not art that I aspire 
to, but love." And Mitsutaka Ishii considers dance to be an act, not a performance. He uses dance 
improvisation as a "guerilla technique", and among other things does dance therapy experiments in 
psychiatric hospitals. Tanaka has worked with dance therapy with handicapped. Hijikata said, "a 
dance made to be shown, is of no interest." "A performance has both beginning and end ... common 
sense. But a circle, drawn with a compass, has starting and ending points, which disappear when the 
circle takes life", Ushio Amagatsu says, and in an interview: "The origins of that which is happening 
on stage are from the mountains and the sandy beaches. People are drawn to the theatre today 
precisely in the same way as one in former times went to special places in nature to experience 
certain feelings. Every one in the audience comes from different environments and have different 
feelings within themselves when they sit down in the theatre. I want them to come in harmony with 
the performance and go back to the original within themselves." 


The desire for originality, the exploration of paths towards it, and the attention paid to obstacles 
that have blocked the way to the memory, is a constant in butoh (and in surrealism). To rediscover 
childhood memory, the movements of children, the life in the womb, the dead that live within the 
living, the pre-history of man, and "non-human," animal or vegetable origins, recur in butoh - they 
correspond to the needs that are eternal in man. "My dancing originated in a place that has no affinity 
with Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples. (...) I was born from the mud and sod." (Hijikata) "Butoh 
is for me a part in the whole, a kind of endless fetus movements - an energy that always is about to 
be born but yet never is born." (Akaji Maro) "Butoh is a form that almost precedes dance, just as a 
child moves and plays before he dances." (Akaji Maro) From the 70's, Hijikata seeked the innocence 
of the child by avoiding too much thinking: "Now Iam a frog, far away from the shadow of an idea." 
He penetrated experiences of his childhood that had often unconsciously given forms to his dance. 
"He used the metaphor of a meal for dancers served on a plate, on which were placed the dancer's 
liver, lungs, and heart. The plate was wide and shallow, and the dancer was encouraged to play with 
the organs and examine them. This is something that children do unconsciously." (Yoko Ashikawa) 
Hijikata discovered that his students unconsciously began to move like the children of his native 
place in northern Japan. Hijikata's personal roots were used as focus to reach the archaic in man. He 
told an Englishman: "I come from Tohoku, but there is Tohoku in everybody. There is even Tohoku 
in England." Ashikawa "understood that Hijikata didn't talk on a human level. It wasn't on a personal 
level, but that he talked to humanity", and she also says, "He realized that he could not be alone and 
continue dancing, so he found more people within himself." 


"Butoh plays with time; it also plays with perspective, if we, humans, learn to see things from the 
perspective of an animal, an insect, or even inanimate objects. The road trodden everyday is alive 
... we Should value everything." (Hijikata) "It is a question of tearing down the division in humans 
and animals and other species. There are lots of different living beings. Just take such a strange 
living being as man. The question is who first inhabited the Earth. Was it the will, was it the feeling? 
Man might just be one phenomenon. Is not man the one that is the least similar to a man?" (Akaji 
Maro) 


Butoh's origins are the wholeness of the human spirit, and its way of thinking comes closest to 
primitive ways. Its aspiration for complete involvement, for a point that makes the artistic 
performance to a ritual on a spiritual level where dream and utopia appear as real, goes much further 
than most modern dance, closer to magic rituals. "We have to trace back the history of the body to 
remote antiquity", Isamu Ohsuka says, who in Bali of the leader of the village his group Byakko-sha 
visited, was informed that their performance was suggestive of an ancient trance dance. In Eiko 
Hosoe's film Kamaitachi, Hijikata improvises dances in the rice fields, as the innocent, the fool, 
possessed by the spirit of a demon who haunts there. Hijikata was "neither modern nor primitive: 
the two at the same time." (Min Tanaka) One of Sankai-juku's performances is called "Homage to 
Pre-History" and Tanaka says: "My actual work is to awaken emotions of the body sleeping in the 
depth of history. It is not necessary to accentuate the presence of the dancer." 


Butoh has never, as amovement, had any connection with political or religious direction - its revolt 
and its spirituality has the body as the center. "The body repeats promises carefully in order to break 
them." (Min Tanaka) "The patterns of the society are inevitably printed on the body surface as it rolls 
around on the Earth. (...) Dance emerges between bodies." (Min Tanaka) "The body has something 
in common with the criminal." (Hijikata) Yoko Ashikawa tells us she was wondering when Hijikata 
said that a body is "the furthest thing", but when she stood on the floor, she understood it. 


"The structure of the body resists the society and its functions raise a fist toward the world. (...) 
Ankoku Butoh (darkness dance) is a joyous despair. The body does not exist unless one is astonished 
with its ingenuous state. (...) dance is essentially somebody else's business. To evacuate one's own 
body, to step into obscure region of matter, to rush to other people's important matters. Or, to 
constantly steal sensations, and to involve others in a chaotic dance of the mind." (Min Tanaka) 


"The young should not become sensual addicts. They need a real desire and must act in accordance 
with it - dance with it." (Hijikata) "It's alright to call your own way of living for butoh - but I don't 
like that which is happening on stage to be called butoh. It is rather so that all the way from my birth 
till I die, I want to dance all the time." (Min Tanaka) Like the dramas of more primitive cultures, 
butoh opposes a professionalization of its art. Though many dancers have reached an incredible 
perfection, it is not the technical level which means anything, but the spiritual, and many of the 
foremost butoh dancers have begun without any other dance background. "The substance of dance 
technique isn't very interesting." (Hijikata) The newest and most untrained members of butoh 
companies are from the start directed towards performing on stage, but every helper that has carried 
things or swept the floor are almost more respected than the dancers, Susanna AAkerlund told me. 
"Although many people tried to establish the Hijikata myth, they don't know the nameless nature of 
humankind, self-abandonment, and sacrifice. They should know the nameless nature of butoh. This 
is the reason why the dancers of Hakutobo always use the family name, 'Ashikawa’, and the reason 
why each dancer has a leading part, because we think everybody is on the same level, and that the 
leading part has no special value." (Yoko Ashikawa) 


The eyes almost closed and the common white make-up contribute to the objectivity, the 
"impersonality" that is necessary to make the body to a medium for hidden or dark forces. Sankai- 
juku and others have further added to this through shaving their heads. 


Another feature that occurs are bent knees, sometimes totally bandy legs. Hijikata tells about the 


poor peasants' children in northern Japan, who had to be crammed in with each other in baskets on 
the fields, crying alone till they passed out. The legs became bent. Ashikawa tells about the moment 
when she had to stand up after two years of training, crawling on the floor. Hijikata made her wear 
high clogs and forced her to run. In this way, the "bandy legs" appeared. The bandy legs of the 
Japanese farmer and to balance on the outer sides of the feet with extreme tension opened the body 
to accept the wind, and in that open posture the dancer could be transformed into any elemental 
form. "Straight legs are engendered by a world dominated by reason. Arched legs are born of a world 
which cannot be expressed in words." (Hijikata) 


Butoh wants to transcend the identity of the sex. "There is a fish which is born male, experiences 
the degeneration of its male organs and ends life transformed into female. This displays the 
primordial formation of male/female as a whole. It is said this male and female coupled to give birth 
to an egg ... a strange tale! During its life, this fish experiences both male and female existences ... 
it contains the origin of Mankind, when the fish first appeared to inhabit the earth." (Ushio 
Amagatsu) The confusion between the attributes of the two sexes is something that almost only 
butoh, except for night-club dancers, have taken out from the taboos of the respectable society 
citizen. Hijikata was the owner of night-clubs and let his dancers earn their living from shows there. 


In later times, he almost only worked with women, above all with Yoko Ashikawa. Hijikata 
especially wanted to uncover woman's original life force and took advice from a dead sister within 
himself. He avoided rapid and exaggerated movements, kept close to the ground. 


Butoh is often very slow. The dancer tries to get rid of his inhibiting conceptions about himself, 
to be able to be afflicted by any idea or image that can be found in the world. In an exercise called 
hoko, which Susanna introduced for me, the dancer is led by invisible threads, that are stretched from 
every body part - strong threads that draw in opposite directions at the same time. As the dancer 
"goes", he is not on his way anywhere - forward is at the same time backward, upward and 
downward. The body is thread-on of rails, razor-blade sharp under the feet, through the middle of 
the body, through the only eye in the forehead and the one in the back of the head. These eyes see 
instead of the usual eyes, which have been transformed into glass and are just visible under the 
immobile eyelids that have fallen down and don't blink. In the mouth a frail rose. Light is streaming 
from the finger-tips. Side by side with the dancer, everywhere around him, doubles of him are 
walking closely and lead him forward. 


Butoh is not a muscle dance. Endurance comes from the spiritual state. The slow, Susanna 
explained, is only slow-looking. On the level of the contrary powers, the pace is huge. Butoh, thus, 
expresses something entirely different through using the surfaces of the bodies not as surfaces of 
physical objects, something "pretty" e.g., but as the point of intersection between the contrary 
powers. 


"Did I create this piece or did this piece create me? (...) Superimposition of the world of reality and 
the surreal world. Aren't the void and the reality one and the same?" (Kazuo Ohno) The void as that 
which gives an imprint which is my body, is a necessity for the understanding of myself as a force 
of nature. If instead the body was transparent, one could penetrate its entire contents. Or if the 
surrounding air's particles were all visible - then the bodies would disappear. Only one of the 
surfaces is visible, but two visible surfaces that meet become invisible at the moment of their touch. 
This darkness is the same darkness that penetrates the bodies. To become aware of this darkness is 


to become aware of almost all matter in the world. Hijikata remembered his mother's words: "Run 
with the heart of the blind." 


Quotations: 


Butoh belongs both to life and death. It is a realization of the distance between a human being and 
the unknown. It also represents man's struggle to overcome the distance between himself and the 
material world. Butoh dancers' bodies are like a cup filled to overflowing, one which cannot take one 
more drop of liquid - the body enters a state of perfect balance. (Ushio Amagatsu) 


I wasn't really listening [to Hijikata] with my ears, rather I would place my ears near the knee, for 
example. (Yoko Ashikawa) 


It's a strange habit of mine to put myself in helpless situations. (Tatsumi Hijikata) 


Taking into your own body the idea that your wrist is not your own - there's an important secret 
hidden in this concept. (Tatsumi Hijikata) 


I've often said in the past that we don't have time to 'express' and 'represent.' (Tatsumi Hijikata) 


The noise of the silkworms chewing on mulberry leaves is endless - 'yari-jyari-jyari'- it goes on 
and on. If the man takes a nap while this goes on he'll gnash his teeth 'giri-giri-giri.' As the silkworms 
chew on, the sound of their chewing becomes synchronized with the sound of the gnashing of teeth. 
(...) All the elements are linked to each other. If matters always work as they do here, I wonder if 
dance training is really necessary. (Tatsumi Hijikata) 


Although I'm not aquainted with Death, Death knows me. (Tatsumi Hijikata) 

It is possible to make a superb dance with the eyes alone. (Tatsumi Hijikata) 

The dance must be absurd. (Tatsumi Hijikata) 

I abhor a world which is regulated from the cradle to the grave. (Tatsumi Hijikata) 


Catching some parts of chaos and creating a total chaos. Catching some parts of the other chaos and 
creating the other chaos, and you'll find this chaos is completely different from the first chaos. (Akaji 
Maro) 


The Butoh costume is like throwing the cosmos onto one's shoulders. And for Butoh, while the 
costume covers the body, it is the body that is the costume of the soul. (Kazuo Ohno) 


There is something between life and death. (Kazuo Ohno) 


I don't think that dance can be seen independently from the notion that man lives. (...) There are 
always hidden wounds, those of the heart, and if you know how to accept and endure them, you will 
discover the pain and joy which is impossible to express with words. You will reach the realm of 
poetry which only the body can express. (Kazuo Ohno) 


Iam dancing a single dance throughout my whole life. My dance is identical with the everlasting 
revolution. I recovered my language through dancing, and saw politics through dancing. I will live 
up to ethics through dancing, and perceive the map of history through dancing. I gained courage to 
stand against power through dancing. I am re-scrutinizing the ‘instinct’ through dancing. I want to 
know God through dancing. I want to encounter matter through dancing. (...) A dancer, in essence, 
is an anonymous lightning, a medium of the place. This is how I want to be. The endless 
performance/dance. An attempt to verify dance from the minimal to the maximal by rendering my 
body as an example. Or an attempt to discover and initiate dance in all places. (Min Tanaka) 


This body lives with the inevitable molecular tradition, and it ages in apparent ambivalence. (Min 
Tanaka) 


To wish to be mature is a silly thing, I think. There must be a revolution which, people always 
consider, has not started yet. It is an incessant revolution - without a pause. It is revolution which one 
never thinks about. (Min Tanaka) 


Somebody said dance is something that visits us. But preoccupied about the structure of the body, 
I politely abstained from the advent of the dance. (Min Tanaka) 


The more people try to understand butoh, the less they understand. But that doesn't matter. There 
are things like the stars, the moon, which you can't reach. Nothing is so beautiful, so marvellous, as 
the intangible, the incomprehensible. (Min Tanaka) 


A married woman who didn't want any more children would close her thighs almost unconsciously 
while giving birth. Thus the baby who had just put his head out into the world was promptly 
strangled. This practice, which was known as tsubushi, also survived until not so very long ago. (...) 
Every second of butoh is a continuous birth and death. (...) Butoh is both the mother and the baby, 
an open expression of what lies deep within us all. What we can't, or have chosen not to show. 
(Junnosuke Yoshiyuki) 


Butoh has always existed. The dancer takes form from the environment. The stone and the wind 
are our teachers, the flies and the birch-tree are our dance-partners, the grove and the dunghill our 
dance-floor, the autumn leaves and the cows are our audience. (...) 


When I dance my hands are not hands, my face not face, my feet not feet. My body is part of the 
environment. The space inside of me and the space around me are one and the same. When the space 
around is changed (for life is change) my body is changed as well. 


Look at the palm of your hand. The eyes see the palm of a hand. Look at the palm of your hand 
with your soul and you can see also the upper side of the hand. The butoh dancer puts eyes on each 
part of his body, on the back of the head, on the forehead, elbows, between the toes, in the rearmost 
tier of the theatre we put eyes and under the floor and behind ... 


The stone exists (or do you doubt?). Whatever I and you say, it stands there in thousands of years, 
and the moss on the stone, cracks and cavities, the ants crawling around. The light of the sun hits the 
surface, the shadow of the stone. Everything exists. 


That is butoh (Susanna AAkerlund) 
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ANTONIN ARTAUD 


Vil. The Theater and Cruelty 


An idea of the theater has been lost. And as long as the theater 
limits itself to showing us intimate scenes from the lives of a few 
puppets, transforming the public into Peeping Toms, it is no 
wonder the elite abandon it and the great public looks to the 
movies, the music hall or the circus for violent satisfactions, 
whose intentions do not deceive them. 

At the point of deterioration which our sensibility has reached, 
it is certain that we need above all a theater that wakes us up: 
nerves and heart. 

The misdeeds of the psychological theater descended from 
Racine have unaccustomed us to that immediate and violent 
action which the theater should possess. Movies in their turn, 
murdering us with second-hand reproductions which, filtered 
through machines, cannot unite with our sensibility, have 
maintained us for ten years in an ineffectual torpor, in which all 
our faculties appear to be foundering. 

In the anguished, catastrophic period we live in, we feel an 
urgent need for a theater which events do not exceed, whose 
resonance is deep within us, dominating the instability of the 
times. 

Our long habit of seeking diversion has made us forget the 
idea of a serious theater, which, overturning all our precon- 
ceptions, inspires us with the fiery magnetism of its images 
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and acts upon us like a spiritual therapeutics whose touch can 
never be forgotten. . 

Everything that acts is a cruelty. It is upon this idea of extreme 
action, pushed beyond all limits, that theater must be rebuilt. 

Imbued with the idea that the public thinks first of all with its 
senses and that to address oneself first to its understanding as the 
ordinary psychological theater does is absurd, the Theater of 
Cruelty proposes to resort to a mass spectacle; to seek in the 
agitation of tremendous masses, convulsed and hurled against 
each other, a little of that poetry of festivals and crowds when, all 
too rarely nowadays, the people pour out into the streets. 

The theater must give us everything that is in crime, love, war, 
or madness, if it wants to recover its necessity. 

Everyday love, personal ambition, struggles for status, all have 
value only in proportion to their relation to the terrible lyricism of 
the Myths to which the great mass of men have assented. 

This is why we shall try to concentrate, around famous 
personages, atrocious crimes, superhuman devotions, a drama 
which, without resorting to the defunct images of the old Myths, 
shows that it can extract the forces which struggle within them. 

In a word, we believe that there are living forces in what is 
called poetry and that the image of a crime presented in the 
requisite theatrical conditions is something infinitely more 
terrible for the spirit than that same crime when actually 
committed. 

We want to make out of the theater a believable reality which 
gives the heart and the senses that kind of concrete bite which all 
true sensation requires. In the same way that our dreams have an 
effect upon us and reality has an effect 
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upon our dreams, so we believe that the images of thought can be 
identified with a dream which will be efficacious to the degree 
that it can be projected with the necessary violence. And the 
public will believe in the theater's dreams on condition that it take 
them for true dreams and not for a servile copy of reality; on 
condition that they allow the public to liberate within itself the 
magical liberties of dreams which it can only recognize when they 
are imprinted with terror and cruelty. 

Hence this appeal to cruelty and terror, though on a vast scale, 
whose range probes our entire vitality, confronts us with all our 
possibilities. 

It is in order to attack the spectator's sensibility on all sides that 
we advocate a revolving spectacle which, instead of making the 
stage and auditorium two closed worlds, without possible 
communication, spreads its visual and sonorous outbursts over the 
entire mass of the spectators. 

Also, departing from the sphere of analyzable passions, we 
intend to make use of the actor's lyric qualities to manifest 
external forces, and by this means to cause the whole of nature to 
re-enter the theater in its restored form. 

However vast this program may be, it does not exceed the 
theater itself, which appears to us, all in all, to identify itself with 
the forces of ancient magic. 

Practically speaking, we want to resuscitate an idea of total 
spectacle by which the theater would recover from the cinema, 
the music hall, the circus, and from life itself what has always 
belonged to it. The separation between the analytic theater and the 
plastic world seems to us a stupidity. One does not separate the 
mind from the body nor the senses from the intelligence, 
especially in a domain where the endlessly renewed fatigue of the 
organs requires intense and sudden shocks to revive our 
understanding. 

Thus, on the one hand, the mass and extent of a spectacle 
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addressed to the entire organism; on the other, an intensive 
mobilization of objects, gestures, and signs, used in a new spirit. 
The reduced role given to the understanding leads to an energetic 
compression of the text; the active role given to obscure poetic 
emotion necessitates concrete signs. Words say little to the mind; 
extent and objects speak; new images speak, even new images 
made with words. But space thundering with images and 
crammed with sounds speaks too, if one knows how to 
intersperse from time to time a sufficient extent of space stocked 
with silence and immobility. 

On this principle we envisage producing a spectacle where 
these means of direct action are used in their totality; a spectacle 
unafraid of going as far as necessary in the exploration of our 
nervous sensibility, of which the rhythms, sounds, words, 
resonances, and twitterings, and their united quality and 
surprising mixtures belong to a technique which must not be 
divulged. 

The images in certain paintings by Grunewald or Hieronymus 
Bosch tell enough about what a spectacle can be in which, as in 
the brain of some saint, the objects of external nature will appear 
as temptations. 

It is in this spectacle of a temptation from which life has 
everything to lose and the mind everything to gain that the theater 
must recover its true signification. 

Elsewhere we have given a program which will allow the 
means of pure staging, found on the spot, to be organized around 
historic or cosmic themes, familiar to all. 

And we insist on the fact that the first spectacle of the Theater 
of Cruelty will turn upon the preoccupations of the great mass of 
men, preoccupations much more pressing and disquieting than 
those of any individual whatsoever. 

It is a matter of knowing whether now, in Paris, before the 
cataclysms which are at our door descend upon us, sufficient 
means of production, financial or otherwise, can be 
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found to permit such a theater to be brought to life-it is bound to 
in any case, because it is the future. Or whether a little real blood 
will be needed, right away, in order to manifest this cruelty. 
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Quite a while ago, just before the upheavals of the '60s-shifts that have not ceased, but have been 
forced in less direct, less public directions-Marcuse in his One-Dimensional Man, described a 
populace characterized by flattened personality, satisfied and content. With the pervasive anguish 
of today, who could be so described? Therein lies a deep, if inchoate critique. 


Much theorizing has announced the erosion of individuality's last remnants; but if this were so, if 
society now consists of the thoroughly homogenized and domesticated, how can there remain the 
enduring tension which must account for such levels of pain and loss? More and more people | have 
known have cracked up. It's going on to a staggering degree, in a context of generalized, severe 
emotional disease-ease. 


Marx predicted, erroneously, that a deepening material immiseration would lead to revolt and to 
capital's downfall. Might it not be that an increasing psychic suffering is itself leading to the reopening 
of revolt-indeed, that this may even be the last hope of resistance? 


And yet it is obvious that "mere" suffering is no guarantee of anything. "Desire does not 'want' 
revolution, it is revolutionary in its own right," as Deleuze and Guattari pointed out, while further on 
in Anti-Oedipus, remembering fascism, noting that people have desired against their own interests, 
and that tolerance of humiliation and enslavement remains widespread. 


We know that behind psychic repression and avoidance stands social repression, even as massive 
denial shows at least some signs of giving way to a necessary confrontation with reality in all of its 
dimensions. Awareness of the social must not mean ignoring the personal, for that would only repeat, 
in its own terms, the main error of psychology. If in the nightmare of today each of us has his or her 
fears and limitations, there is no liberating route that forgets the primacy of the whole, 

including how that whole exists in each of us. 


Stress, loneliness, depression, boredom-the madness of everyday life. Ever-greater levels of 
sadness, implying a recognition, on the visceral level at least, that things could be different. How 
much joy is there left in the technological society, this field of alienation and anxiety? Mental health 
epidemiologists suspect that no more than twenty percent of us are free of psychopathological 
symptoms. Thus we act out a "pathology of normalcy" marked by the chronic psychic impoverishment 
of a qualitatively unhealthy society. 


Arthur Barsky's Worried Sick (1988) diagnoses an American condition where, despite all the medical 
"advances," the population has never felt such a "constant need for medical care." The crisis of the 
family and of personal life in general sees to it that the pursuit of health, and emotional health in 
particular, has reached truly industrial proportions. A work-life increasingly toxic, in every sense of the 
word, joins with the disintegration of the family to fuel the soaring growth of the corporate industrial 
health machine. But for a public in its misery dramatically more interested in health care than ever 
before, the dominant model of medical care is clearly only part of the problem, not its solution. Thus 
Thomas Bittker writes of "The Industrialization of American Psychiatry" (American Journal of 
Psychiatry, February 1985) and Gina Kolata discusses how much distrust of doctors exists, as 
medicine is seen as just another business (New York Times, February 20, 1990). 
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The mental disorder of going along with things as they are is now treated almost entirely by 
biochemicals, to reduce the individual's consciousness of socially induced anguish, Tranquilizers are 
now the world's most widely prescribed drugs, and anti-depressants set record sales as well. 
Temporary relief-despite side-effects and addictive properties-is easily obtained, while we are all 
ground down alittle more. The burden of simply getting by is "Why All Those People Feel They Never 
Have Any Time," according to Trish Hall (New York Times, January 2, 1988), who concluded that 
‘everybody just seems to feel worn out" by it all. 


An October '89 Gallup poll found that stress-related illness is becoming the leading hazard in the 
nation's workplaces, and a month later an almost five-fold increase in California stress-related 
disability claims was reported to have occurred between 1982 and 1986. More recent figures estimate 
that almost two-thirds of new cases in employee assistance programs represent psychiatric or stress 
symptoms. In his Modern Madness (1986), Douglas La Bier asked, "What is it about work today that 
can cause such harm?" 


Part of the answer is found in a growing literature that reveals the Information Age "office of 
tomorrow" to be no better than the sweatshop of yesteryear. In fact, computerization introduces a 
neo-Taylorist monitoring of work that surpasses all earlier management control techniques. The 
"technological whip" now increasingly held over white-collar workers prompted Curt Supplee, in a 
January '90 Washington Post article, to judge, "We have seen the future, and it hurts." A few months 
earlier Sue Miller wrote in the Baltimore Evening Sun of another part of the job burnout picture, 
referring to a national clinical psychology study that determined that no less than a staggering 93 
percent of American women "are caught up in a blues epidemic." 


Meanwhile, the suicide and homicide rates are rising in the U.S. and eighty percent of the populace 
admit to having at least thought of suicide. Teenage suicide has risen enormously in the past three 
decades, and the number of teens locked up in mental wards has soared since 1970. So very many 
ways to gauge the pain: serious obesity among children has increased more than fifty percent in the 
last fifteen to twenty years; severe eating disorders (bulimia and anorexia) among college women are 
now relatively common; sexual dysfunction is widespread; the incidence of panic and anxiety attacks 
is rising to the point of possibly overtaking depression as our most general psychological malady; 
isolation and a sense of meaninglessness continue to make even absurd cults and IV evangelism 
seem attractive to many. 


The litany of cultural symptomatics is virtually endless. Despite its generally escapist function, even 
much of contemporary film reflects the malaise; see Robert Phillip Kolker's A Cinema of Loneliness: 
Penn, Kubrick, Scorsese. Spielberg, Altman, for example. And many recent novels are even more 
unflinching in their depiction of the desolation and degradation of society, and the burnout of youth 
in particular, e.g. Bret Easton Ellis' Less Than Zero, Fred Pfail's Goodman 2020, and The Knockout 
Artist by Harry Crews, to mention just a few. 


In this context of immiseration, what is happening to prevailing values and mores is of signal interest 
in further situating our "mass psychology" and its significance. There are plenty of signs that the 
demand for "instant gratification" is more and more insistent, bringing with it outraged lamentations 
from both left and right and a further corrosion of the structure of repression. 


Credit card fraud, chiefly the deliberate running up of bills, reached the billion-and-a-half-dollar level 
in 1988 as the personal bankruptcy solution to debt, which doubled between 1980 and 1990. Defaults 
on federal student loans more than quadrupled from 1983 to 1989. 
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In November'89, in a totally unprecedented action, the U.S. Navy was forced to suspend operations 
world-wide for 48 hours owing to a rash of accidents involving deaths and injuries over the preceding 
three weeks. A total safety review was involved in the moratorium, which renewed discussion of drug 
abuse, absenteeism, unqualified personnel, and other problems threatening the Navy's very capacity 
to function. 


Meanwhile, levels of employee theft reach ever higher levels. In 1989 the Dallas Police Department 
reported a 29 percent increase in retail shrinkage over the previous five years, and a national survey 
conducted by London House said 62 percent of fast-food employees admitted stealing from 
employers. In early 1990 the FBI disclosed that shoplifting was up 35 percent since 1984, cutting 
heavily into retail profits. 


November 1988 broke a forty-year mark for low voter turnout, continuing a downward direction in 
electoral participation that has plagued presidential elections since 1960. Average college entrance 
exam (SAT) scores declined throughout the '70s and early '80s, then rebounded very slightly, and in 
1988 continued to fall. At the beginning of the '80s Arthur Levin's portrait of college students, When 
Dreams and Heroes Died, recounted "a generalized cynicism and lack of trust," while at the end of 
the decade Robert Nisbet's The Present Age: Progress and Anarchy in North America decried the 
disastrous effects that the younger generation's attitude of "hanging loose" was having on the system. 
George F. Will, for his part, reminded us all that social arrangements, including the authority of the 
government, rest "on a willingness of the public to believe in them," and Harvard economist Harvey 
Liebenstein's Inside the Firm echoed him in stressing that companies must depend on the kind of 
work their employees want to do. 


The nation's high schools now graduate barely seventy percent of students who enter as freshman, 
despite massive focus on the dropout rate problem. As Michael de Courcy Hinds put it (New York 
Times, February 17, 1990), "U.S. educators are trying almost anything to keep children in school," 
while an even more fundamental phenomenon is the rising number of people of all ages unwilling to 
learn to read and write. David Harman (llliteracy: A National Dilemma, 1987) gave voice to how 
baffling the situation is, asking why has the acquisition of such skills, "seemingly so simple, been so 
evasive?" 


The answer may be that illiteracy, like schooling, is increasingly seen to be valued merely for its 
contribution to the workplace. The refusal of literacy is but another sign of a deep turn-off from the 
system, part of the spreading disaffection. In mid-1988 a Hooper survey indicated that work now 
ranks eighth out of ten on a scale of important satisfactions in life, and 1989 showed the lowest 
annual productivity growth since the 1981-83 recession. The drug "epidemic," which cost the 
government almost $25 billion to combat in the '80s, threatens society most acutely at the level of the 
refusal of work and sacrifice. There is no "war on drugs" that can touch the situation while at the same 
time defending this landscape of pain and false values. The need for escape grows stronger and the 
sick social order feels consequent desertion, the steady corrosion of all that holds it up. 


Unfortunately, the biggest "escape" of all is one that serves, in the main, to preserve the distorted 
present: what Sennett has called "the increasing importance of psychology in bourgeois life." This 
includes the extraordinary proliferation of new kinds of therapy since the '60s, and behind this 
phenomenon the rise of psychology as the predominant religion. In the Psychological Society the 
individual sees himself as a problem. This ideology constitutes a pre-eminent social imprisonment, 
because it denies the social; psychology refuses to consider that society as a whole shares 
fundamental responsibility for the conditions produced in every human being. 


The ramifications of this ideology can be seen on all sides For instance, the advice to those 
besieged by work stress to "take a deep breath, laugh, walk it off," etc. Or the moralizing exhortations 
to recycle, as if a personal ethics of consumption is a real answer to the global eco-crisis caused by 
industrial production. Or the 1990 California Task Force to Promote Self-Esteem as a solution to the 
major social breakdown in that state. 


At the very center of contemporary life, this outlook legitimates alienation, loneliness, despair, and 
anxiety. because it cannot see the context for our malaise. It privatizes distress, and suggests that 
only non-social responses are attainable. This "bottomless fraud of mere inwardness," in Adorno's 
words, pervades every aspect of American life, mystifying experience and thus perpetuating 
oppression. 


The widespread allegiance to a therapeutic world view constitutes a culture tyrannized by the 
therapeutic in which, in the name of mental health, we are getting mental disease. With the expanding 
influence of behavioral experts, powerlessness and estrangement expand as well; modern life must 
be interpreted for us by the new expertise and its popularizers. 


Gail Sheehy's Passages (1977), for example, considers life developments without reference to any 
social or historical context, thereby vitiating her concern for the "free and autonomous self." Arlie 
Russell Hochschild's Managed Heart (1983) focuses on the "commercialization of human feelings" 
in an increasingly service-sector economy, and manages to avoid any questioning of the totality by 
remaining ignorant of the fact of class society and the unhappiness it produces. When Society 
Becomes an Addict (1987) is Anne Wilson Schaef's completely incoherent attempt to deny, despite 
the title, the existence of society, by dealing strictly with the interpersonal. And these books are 
among the least escapist of the avalanche of "how-to" therapy books inundating the bookstores and 
supermarkets. 


It is clear that psychology is part of the absence of community or solidarity, and of the accelerating 
social disintegration. The emphasis is on changing one's personality, and avoiding at all costs the 
facts of bureaucratic consumer capitalism and its meaning to our lives and consciousness. Consider 
Samuel Klarreich's Stress Solution (1988): "...1 believe that we can largely determine what will be 
stressful. and how much it will interfere with our lives, by the views we uphold irrespective of what 
goes on in the workplace." Under the sign of productivity, the citizen is now trained as a lifelong 
inmate of an industrial world, a condition, as Ivan Illich noted, not unrelated to the fact that everyone 
tends toward the condition of therapy's patient, or at least tends to accept its world-view. 


In the Psychological Society, social conflicts of all kinds are automatically shifted to the level of 
psychic problems, in order that they can be charged to individuals as private matters. Schooling 
produces near-universal resistance, which is classified, for example, as "hyperkinesis" and dealt with 
by drugs and/or psychiatric ideology. Rather than recognize the child's protest, his or her life is 
invaded still further, to ensure that no one eludes the therapeutic net. 


It is clear that a retreat from the social, based largely on the experience of defeat and consequent 
resignation, promotes the personal as the only possible terrain of authenticity. A desperate denizen 
of the "singles world" is quoted by Louise Banikow: "My ambition is wholly personal now. All | want 
to do is fall in love." But the demand for fulfilment, however circumscribed by psychology, is that of 
a ravening hunger and a level of suffering that threaten to burst the bonds of the prescribed inner 
world. As noted above, indifference to authority, distrust of institutions, and a spreading nihilism mean 
that the therapeutic can neither satisfy the individual nor ultimately safeguard the social order. 
Toynbee noted that a decadent culture furthers the rise of a new church that extends hope to the 
proletariat while servicing only the needs of the ruling class. Perhaps sooner than later People will 
begin to realize that psychology is this Church, Which may be the reason why so many voices of 
therapy now Counsel their flocks against "unrealistic expectations" of what life could be. 


For over half a century the regulative, hierarchical needs of abureaucratic-consumerist system have 
sought modern means of control and prediction. The same consolatory ideology of the psychological 
outlook, in which the self is the over-arching form of reality, has served these control needs and owes 
most of its assumptions to Sigmund Freud. 


For Freud and his Wagnerian theory of warring instincts and the arbitrary division of the self into id, 
ego and superego, the passions of the individual were primordial and dangerous. The work of 
civilization was to check and harness them. The whole edifice of psychoanalysis, Freud said, is based 
upon the theory of necessary repression; domination is obviously assisted by this view. That human 
culture is established only by means of suffering, that constant renunciation of desire is inevitable for 
continuance of civilization, that work is sustained by the energy of stifled love-all this is required by 
the "natural aggressiveness" of "human nature," the latter an eternal and universal fact, of course. 


Understanding fully the deforming force of all this repression, Freud considered it likely that neurosis 
has come to characterize all of humanity. Despite his growing fear of fascism after World War 1, he 
nonetheless contributed to its growth by justifying the renunciation of happiness. Reich referred to 
Freud and Hitler with some bitterness, observing that"a few years later, a pathological genius-making 
the best of ignorance and fear of happiness-brought Europe to the verge of destruction with the 
slogan of 'heroic renunciation’." 


With the Oedipus complex, inescapable source of guilt and repression, we see Freud again as the 
consummate Hobbesian. This universal condition is the vehicle whereby self-imposed taboos are 
learned via the (male) childhood' experience of fear of the father and lust for the mother. It is based 
on Freud's reactionary fairy tale of a primal horde dominated by a powerful father who possessed all 
available women and who was killed and devoured by his sons. This was ludicrous anthropology 
even when penned, and fully exhibits one of Freud's most basic errors, that of equating society with 
civilization. There is now convincing evidence that precivilized life was a time of non-dominance and 
equality, certainly not the bizarre patriarchy Freud provided as origin of most of our sense of guilt and 
shame. He remained convinced of the inescapability of the Oedipal background, and the central 
validity of both the Oedipal complex and of guilt itself for the interests of culture. 


Freud considered psychic life as shut in on itself, uninfluenced by society. This premise leads to a 
deterministic view of childhood and even infancy, along with such judgements as "the fear of 
becoming poor is derived from regressive anal eroticism, Consider his Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life, and its ten editions between 1904 and 1924 to which new examples of "slips," or unintended 
revelatory usages of words, were continually added. We do not find a single instance, despite the 
upheavals of many of those years in and near Austria, of Freud detecting a "slip" that related to fear 
of revolution on the part of this bourgeois subjects, or even of any day-to-day social fears, such as 
related to strikes, insubordination, or the like. It seems more than likely that unrepressed slips 
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concerning such matters were simple screened Out as unimportant to his universalist, ahistorical 
views. 


Also worth noting is Freud's "discovery" of the death instinct In his deepening pessimism, he 
countered Eros, the life instinct with Thanatos, a craving for death and destruction, as fundamental 
and ineradicable a part of the species as Striving for life. The aim of all life is death," simply put 
(1920). While it may be pedestrian to note that this discovery was accompanied by the mass carnage 
of World War 1, an increasingly unhappy marriage, and the onset of cancer of the jaw, there is no 
mistaking the service this dystopian metaphysics performs in justifying authority. The assumption of 
the death instinct-that aggression, hatred, and fear will always be with us-militates against the idea 
that liberation is possible. In later decades, the death instinct-oriented work of Melanie Klein flourished 
in English ruling circles precisely because of its emphasis on social restraints in limiting 
aggressiveness. Today's leading neo-Freudian, Lacan, also seems to see suffering and domination 
as inevitable; specifically, he holds that patriarchy is a law of nature. 


Marcuse, Norman O. Brown and others have re-theorized Freud in a radical direction by taking his 
ideas as descriptive rather than prescriptive, and there is a limited plausibility to an orientation that 
takes his dark views as valid only with respect to alienated life, rather than to any and all imaginable 
social worlds. There are even many Freudian feminists; their efforts to apply psychoanalytic dogma 
to the oppression of women, however, appear even more contrived. 


Freud did identify the "female principle" as closer to nature, less sublimated, less diffused through 
repression than that of the male. But true to his overall values, he located an essential advance in 
civilization in the victory of male intellectuality over womanly sensuality. What is saddest about the 
various attempts to reappropriate Freud is the absence of a critique of civilization: his entire work is 
predicated on the acceptance of civilization as highest value. And basic in a methodological sense, 
regarding those who would merely reorient the Freudian edifice, is Foucault's warning that the will to 
any system "is to extend our participation in the present system." 


In the area of gender difference, Freud straightforwardly affirmed the basic inferiority of the female. 
His view of women as castrated men is a case of biological determinism: anatomically they are simply 
less, and condemned by this to masochism and penis envy. 


| make no pretense to completeness or depth in this brief look at Freud, but it should be already 
obvious how false was his disclaimer (New Introductory Lectures, 1933) that Freudianism posits any 
values beyond those inherent in "objective" science. And to this fundamental failing could be added 
the arbitrary nature of virtually all of his philosophy. Divorced as it pointedly is from gross social 
reality-further examples are legion, but seduction theory comes to mind, in which he declared that 
sexual abuse is, most importantly, fantasy-one Freudian inference could just as plausibly be replaced 
by a different one. Overall, we encounter, in the summary of Frederick Crews, "a doctrine plagued 
by mechanism, reification, and arbitrary universalism." 


On the level of treatment, by his own accounts, Freud never was able to permanently cure a single 
patient, and psychoanalysis has proven no more effective since. In 1984 the National Institute of 
Mental Health estimated that over forty million Americans are mentally ill, while a study by Regier, 
Boyd et al. (Archives of General Psychiatry, November 1988) showed that fifteen percent of the adult 
population had a "psychiatric disorder." One obvious dimension of this worsening situation, in Joel 
Kovel's words, is the contemporary family, which "has fallen into a morass of permanent crisis, as 
indicated by the endless stream of emotionally disabled individuals it turns over to the mental health 
industry. 


If alienation is the essence of all psychiatric conditions, Psychology is the study of the alienated, but 
lacks the awareness that this is so. The effect of the total society, in which the individual can no longer 
recognize himself or herself, by the canons of Freud and the Psychological Society, is seen as 
irrelevant to diagnosis and treatment. Thus psychiatry appropriates disabling pain and frustration, 
redefines them as illnesses and, in some cases, is able to suppress the symptoms. Meanwhile, a 
morbid world continues its estranging technological rationality that excludes any continuously 
spontaneous, affective life: the person is subjected to a discipline designed, at the expense of the 
sensuous, to make him or her an instrument of production. 


Mental illness is primarily an unconscious escape from this design, a form of passive resistance. 
R.D. Laing spoke of schizophrenia as a psychic numbing which feigns a kind of death to preserve 
something of one's inner aliveness. The representative schizophrenic is around 20, at the point of 
culmination of the long period of socialization which has prepared him to take up his role in the 
workplace. He is not "adequate" to this destiny. Historically, it is noteworthy that schizophrenia is very 
closely related to industrialism, as Torrey shows convincingly in his Schizophrenia and Civilization 
(1980). 


In recent years Szasz, Foucault, Goffman, and others have called attention to the ideological 
preconceptions through which "mental illness" is seen. "Objective" language cloaks cultural biases, 
as in the case, for instance, of sexual "disorders": in the 19th century masturbation was treated as a 
disease, and it has only been within the past twenty years that the psychological establishment 
declassified homosexuality as illness. 


And it has long been transparent that there is a class component to the origins and treatment of 
mental illness. Not only is what is called "eccentric" among the rich often termed psychiatric 
disorder-and treated quite differently among the poor, but many studies since Hollingshead and 
Redlich's Social Class and Mental Illness (1958) have demonstrated how much more likely are the 
poor to become emotionally disabled. Roy Porter observed that because it imagines power, madness 
is both impotence and omnipotence, which serves as a reminder that due to the influence of 
alienation, powerlessness, and poverty, women are more often driven to breakdown than men. 
Society makes us all feel manipulated and thus mistrustful: "paranoid," and who could not be 
depressed? The gap between the alleged neutrality and wisdom of the medical model and the rising 
levels of pain and disease is widening, the credibility of the former visibly corroding. 


It has been the failure of earlier forms of social control that has given psychological medicine, with 
its inherently expansionist aims, its upward trajectory in the past three decades. The therapeutic 
model of authority (and the supposedly value-free professional power that backs it up) is increasingly 
intertwined with state power, and has mounted an invasion of the self much more far reaching than 
earlier efforts, "There are no limits to the ambition of psychoanalytic control; if it had its way, nothing 
would escape it," according to Guattari. 


In terms of the medicalization of deviant behavior, a great deal more is included, than, say, the 
psychiatric sanctions on Soviet dissidents or the rise of a battery of mind control techniques, including 
behavior modification, in U.S. Prisons Punishment has come to include treatment and treatment new 
powers of punishment; medicine, psychology, education and social work take over more and more 
aspects of control and discipline while the legal machinery grows more medical, psychological, 
pedagogical. But the new arrangements, relying chiefly on fear and necessitating more and more 
co-operation by the ruled in order to function, are no guarantee of civic harmony. In fact, with their 
overall failure, class society is running out of tactics and excuses, and the new encroachments have 
created new pockets of resistance. 


The setup now usually referred to as "community mental health" can be legitimately traced to the 
establishment of the Mental Hygiene Movement in 1908. In the context of the Taylorist degradation 
of work called Scientific Management and a challenging tide of worker militancy, the new 
psychological offensive was based on the dictum that "individual unrest to a large degree means bad 
mental hygiene." Community psychiatry represents a later, nationalized form of this industrial 
psychology, developed to deflect radical currents away from social transformation objectives and back 
under the yoke of the dominating logic of productivity. By the 1920s, the workers had become the 
objects of social science professionals to an even greater degree, with the work of Elton Mayo and 
others, at a time when the promotion of consumption as a way of life came to be seen as itself a 
means of easing unrest, collective and individual. And b the end of the 1930s, industrial psychology 
had "already developed many of the central innovations which now characterize community 
psychology," according to Diana Ralph's Work and Madness (1983), such as mass psychological 
testing, the mental health team, auxiliary non-professional counselors, family and out-patient therapy, 
and psychiatric counseling to businesses. 


The million-plus men rejected by the armed forces during World War 11 for "mental unfitness" and 
the steady rise. observable since the mid-'50s, in stress-related illnesses. called attention to the 
immensely crippling nature of modern industrial alienation. Government funding was called for, and 
was provided by the 1963 federal Community Mental Health Center legislation. Armed with the 
relatively new tranquilizing drugs to anaesthetize the poor as well as the unemployed, a state 
presence was initiated in urban areas hitherto beyond the reach of the therapeutic ethos. Small 
wonder that some black militants saw the new mental health services as basically refined police 
pacification and surveillance systems for the ghettos. The concerns of the dominant order, ever 
anxious about the masses, are chiefly served, however, here as elsewhere, by the strength of the 
image of what science has shown to be normal, healthy, and productive. Authority's best friend is 
relentless self-inspection according to the ruling canons of repressive normalcy in the Psychological 
Society. 


The nuclear family once provided the psychic underpinning of what Norman O. Brown called "the 
nightmare of infinitely expanding technological progress." Thought by some to be a bastion against 
the outer world, it has always served as transmission belt for the reigning ideology, more specifically 
as the place in which the interiorizing psychology of women is produced the social and economic 
exploitation of women is legitimated and the artificial scarcity of sexuality is guarded. 


Meanwhile, the state's concern with delinquent, uneducable and unsocializable children, as studied 
by Donzelot and others, is but one aspect of its overshadowing of the family. Behind the medicalized 
image of the good, the state advances and the family steadily loses its functions. Rothbaum and 
Weisz, in Child Psychopathology and the Quest for Control (1989), discuss the very rapid rise of their 
subject while Castel, Castel and Lovell's earlier The Psychiatric Society (1982) could glimpse the 
nearing day hen childhood will be totally regimented by medicine and psychology Some facets of this 
trend are no longer in the realm of conjecture; James R. Schiffman, for instance, wrote of one 
by-product of the battered family in his "Teen-Agers End Up in Psychiatric Hospitals in Alarming 
Numbers" (Wall Street Journal, Feb. 3, 1989). 


Therapy is a key ritual of our prevailing psychological religion and a vigorously growing one. The 
American Psychiatric Association's membership jumped from 27,355 in 1983 to 36,223 by the end 
of the '80s, and in 1989 a record 22 million visited psychiatrists or other therapists covered to at least 
some extent by health insurance plans. Considering that only a small minority of those who practice 
the estimated 500 varieties of psychotherapy are psychiatrists or otherwise health 
insurance-recognized, even these figures do not capture the magnitude of therapy's shadow world. 


Philip Rieff termed psychoanalysis "yet another method of learning how to endure the loneliness 
produced by culture," which is a good enough way to introduce the artificial situation and relationship 
of therapy, a peculiarly distanced. circumscribed and asymmetrical affair. Most of the time, one 
person talks and the other listens. The client almost always talks about himself and the therapist 
almost never does. The therapist scrupulously eschews social contact with clients. another reminder 
to the latter that they have not been talking to a friend, along with the strict time limits enclosing a 
space divorced from everyday reality. Similarly, the purely contractual nature of the therapeutic 
connection in itself guarantees that all therapy inevitably reproduces alienated society. To deal with 
alienation via a relationship paid for b the hour is to overlook the congruence of therapist and 
prostitute as regards the traits just enumerated. 


Gramsci defined "intellectual" as the "functionary in charge of consent," a formulation which also 
fits the role of therapist. By leading others to concentrate their ‘desiring energy outside the social 
territory," as Guattari put it, he thereby manipulates them into accepting the constraints of society. By 
failing to challenge the social categories within which clients have organized their experiences, the 
therapist strengthens the hold of those categories. He tries, typically, to focus clients away from 
stories about work and into the so-called "real" areas-personal life and childhood. 


Psychological health, as a function of therapy, is largely an educational procedure. The project is 
that of a shared system: the client is led to acceptance of the therapist's basic assumptions and 
metaphysics. Francois Roustang, in Psychoanalysis Never Lets Go (1983), wondered why a 
therapeutic method whose "explicit aim is the liberation of forces with a view toward being capable 
‘of enjoyment and efficiency’ (Freud) so often ends in alienation either...because the treatment turns 
out to be interminable, or...(the client) adopts the manner of speech and thought, the theses as well 
as the prejudices of psychoanalysis." 


Ever since Hans Lysenko's short but famous article of 1952, "The Effects of Psychotherapy," 
countless other studies have validated his finding: "Persons given intensive and prolonged 
psychotherapy are no better off than those in matched control groups given no treatment over the 
same time interval." On the other hand, there is no doubt that therapy or counseling does make many 
people feel better, regardless of specific results. This anomaly must be due to the fact that consumers 
of therapy believe they have been cared for, comforted, listened to. In a society growing ever Colder, 
this is no small thing. It is also true that the Psychological Society conditions its subjects into blaming 
themselves and that those who most feel they need therapy tend to be those most easily exploited: 
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the loneliest, most insecure nervous, depressed, etc. It is easy to state the old dictum, "Natura sanat, 
medicus curat" (Nature heals, doctors/counselors/therapists treat); but where is the natural in the 
hyper-estranged world of pain and isolation we find ourselves in? And yet there is no getting around 
the imperative to remake the world. If therapy is to heal, make whole, what other possibility is there 
but to transform this world, which would of course also constitute a de-therapizing of society. It is 
clearly in this spirit that the Situationist International declared in 1963, "Sooner or later the S.I. must 
define itself as a therapeutic." 


Unfortunately, the great communal causes later in the decade acquired a specifically therapeutic 
cast mainly in their degeneration, in the splintering of the '60's thrust into smaller, more idiosyncratic 
efforts. "The personal is the political" gave way to the merely personal, as defeat and disillusion 
overtook naive activism. 


Conceived out of critical responses to Freudian psychoanalysis, which has shifted its sights toward 
ever-earlier phases of development in childhood and infancy, the Human Potential Movement began 
in the mid-60s and acquired its characteristic features by the early '70s. With a post-Freudian 
emphasis on the conscious ego and its actualization, Human Potential set forth a smorgasbord of 
therapies, including varieties or amalgams of personal growth seminars, body awareness techniques, 
and Eastern spiritual disciplines. Almost buried in the welter of partial solutions lies a subversive 
potential: the notion that, as Adelaide Bry put it, life "can be a time of infinite and joyous possibility.” 
The demand for instant relief from psychic immiseration underlined an increasing concern for the 
dignity and fulfillment of individuals, and Daniel Yankelovich (New Rules, 1981) saw the cultural 
centrality of this quest, concluding that by the end of the '70s, some eighty percent of Americans had 
become interested in this therapeutic search for transformation. 


But the privatized approaches of the Human Potential Movement, high-water mark of contemporary 
Psychological Society, were obviously unable to deliver on their promises to provide any lasting, 
non-illusory breakthroughs. Arthur Janov recognized that "everyone in this society is in a lot of pain,” 
but expressed no awareness at all of the repressive society generating it. His Primal Scream 
technique qualifies as the most ludicrous cure-all of the "70s. Scientology's promise of empowerment 
consisted mainly of bioelectronic feedback technologies aimed at socializing people to an 
authoritarian enterprise and world view. The popularity of cult groups like the Moonies reminds one 
of a time-tested process for the uninitiated: isolation, deprivation, anticipation, and suggestion; 
brainwashing and the shamanic visionquest both use it. 


Werner Erhard's EST, speaking of intensive psychological manipulation was one of the most 
popular and, in some ways, most characteristic Human Potential phenomena. Its founder became 
very wealthy by helping Erhard Seminars Training adepts "choose to become what they are." Ina 
classic case of blaming the victim, EST brought large numbers to a near-religious embrace of one 
of the system's basic lies: its graduates are obediently conformist because they "accept responsibility" 
for having created things as they are. Transcendental Meditation actually marketed itself in terms of 
the passive incorporation into society it helped its students achieve. TM's alleged usefulness for 
adjustment to the varied "excesses and stresses" of modern society was a major selling point to 
corporations, for example. 
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Trapped in a highly rationalized and technological world, Human Potential seekers naturally wanted 
personal development, emotional immediacy, and above all, a sense of having some control over 
their lives. Self-help best-sellers of the "70s, including Power, Your Erroneous Zones, How to Take 
Charge of Your Life, Self-Creation, Looking Out for #1, and Pulling Your Own Strings, focus on the 
issue of control. Preaching the gospel of reality as a personal construct, however, meant that control 
had to be narrowly defined. Once again acceptance of social reality as a given meant, for example, 
that "sensitivity training" would likely mean continued insensitivity to most of reality, an openness to 
more of the same alienation-more ignorance, more suffering. 


The Human Potential Movement did at least raise publicly and widely the notion of an end to 
disease, however much it failed to make good on that claim. As more and more of everyday life has 
come under medical dominion and supervision, the almost bewildering array of new therapies was 
part of an undercutting of the older, mainly Freudian, "scientific" model for behavior. In the shift of 
therapeutic expectations, a radical hope appeared, which went beyond merely positive-thinking or 
empty confessionalist aspects and is different from quiescence. 


A current form of self-help which clearly represents a step forward from both traditional therapy, 
commodified and under the direction of expertise, and the mass-marketed seminar-introduction sort 
of training is the very popular "Support group." Non-commercial and based on peer-group equality. 
support groups for many types of emotional distress have quadrupled in number in the past ten years. 
Where these groups do not enforce the 12-step ideology of "anonymous" groups (e.g. Alcoholics 
Anonymous) based on the individual's subjection to a "Higher Power" (read: all constituted authority 
and most of them do not-they provide a great source of solidarity, and work against the depoliticizing 
force of illness or distress experienced in an isolated state. 


If the Human Potential Movement thought it possible to re-create personality and thus transform life, 
New Ageism goes it one better with its central slogan, "Create your own reality." Considering the 
advancing, invasive desolation, an alternative reality seems desirable-the eternal consolation of 
religion. For the New Age, booming since the mid-1980s, is essentially a religious turning away from 
reality by people who are overloaded by feelings of helplessness and powerlessness, a more 
definitive turning away than that of the prevailing psychologistic evasion. Religion invents a realm of 
non-alienation to compensate for the actual one; New Age philosophy announces a coming new era 
of harmony and peace, obviously inverting the present, unacceptable state. An undemanding, 
eclectic, materialistic substitute religion where any balm, any occult nonsense-channeling, crystal 
healing, reincarnation, rescue by UFOs, etc.-goes. "It's true if you believe it." 


Anything goes, so long as it goes along with what authority has ordained: anger is "unhealthy," 
"negativity" a condition to be avoided at all costs. Feminism and ecology are supposedly "roots" of 
the New Age scene, but likewise were militant workers a "root" of the Nazi movement (National 
Socialist German Workers Party, remember). Which brings to mind the chief New Age influence, Carl 
Jung. It is unknown or irrelevant to "non judgmental" bliss-seekers that in his attempt to resurrect all 
the old faiths and myths, Jung was less a psychologist than a figure of theology and reaction Further, 
as president of the International Society for Psychotherapy from 1933 to 1939, he presided over its 
Nazified German section and co-edited the Zentralblattfur Psychotherapie (with M.H. Goring, cousin 
of the Reichsmarshall of the same name). 
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Still gathering steam, apparently, since the appearance of Otto Kernberg's Borderline Conditions 
and pathological Narcissism (1975) and The Culture of Narcissism by Christopher Lasch (1978), is 
the idea that "narcissistic personality disorders" are the epitome of what is happening to all of us, and 
represent the "underlying character structure" of our age Narcissus, the image of self-love and a 
growing demand for fulfillment, has replaced Oedipus, with its components of 

guilt and repression, as the myth of our time-a shift proclaimed and adopted far beyond the Freudian 
community. 


In passing, it is noteworthy that this change, underway since the '60s, seems to connect more with 
the Human Potential search for self-develooment than with New Age whose devotees take their 
desires less seriously. Common New Age nostrums, e.g. "You are infinitely creative," "You have 
unlimited potential," smack of a vague wish-fulfillment sanitized against anger, by those who doubt 
their o n capacities for change and growth. Though the concept o narcissism is somewhat elusive, 
clinically and socially, it is often expressed in a demanding, aggressive way that frightens various 
partisans of traditional authority. The Human Potential preoccupation with "getting in touch with one's 
feelings,” it must be added, was not nearly as strongly self affirming as narcissism is, where 
feelings-chiefly anger- are more powerful than those that need to be searched for. 


Lasch's Culture of Narcissism remains extremely influential as a social analysis of the transition from 
Oedipus to Narcissus, given great currency and publicity by those who lament this turning away from 
internalized sacrifice am respect for authority. The "new leftist" Lasch proved himself a strict Freudian, 
and an overtly conservative one at that, looking back nostalgically at the days of the authoritarian 
conscience based on strong parental and social discipline There is no trace of refusal in Lasch's work, 
which embraces the existing repressive order as the only available morality. Similar to his sour 
rejection of the "impulse-ridden" narcissistic personality is Neil Postman's Amusing Ourselves to 
Death (1985). Postman moralizes about the decline of political discourse, no longer "serious" but 
"shriveled and absurd," a condition caused by the widespread attitude that "amusement and pleasure" 
take precedence over "serious public involvement.” Sennett and Bookchin can be mentioned as two 
other erstwhile radicals who see the narcissistic withdrawal from the present political framework as 
anything but positive or subversive. But even an orthodox Freudian like Russell Jacoby (Telos, 
Summer 1980) recognized that in the corrosion of sacrifice, "narcissism harbors a protest in the name 
of individual health and happiness," and Gilles Lipovetsky considered narcissism in France to have 
been born during the May, '68 uprisings. 


Thus narcissism is more than just the location of desire in the self, or the equally ubiquitous 
necessity to maintain feelings of self-identity and self-esteem. There are more and more 
"narcissistically troubled" people, products of the lovelessness and extreme alienation of modern 
divided society, andits cultural and spiritual impoverishment. Deep feelings of emptiness characterize 
the narcissist, coupled with a boundless rage, often just under the surface, at the sense of 
dependency felt because of dominated life, and the hollowness of one starved by a deficient reality. 


Freudian theory attributes the common trait of defiance to an immature "clinging to anal eroticism," 
while ignoring Society just as Lasch expresses his fear of narcissistic resentment and insubordination" 
in a parallel defense of oppressive existence. The angry longing for autonomy and self-worth brings 
to mind another clash of values that relates to value itself. In each of us lives a narcissist who wants 
to be loved for himself or herself and not for his or her abilities, or even qualities. Value per se, 
intrinsic-a dangerously anti-instrumental, anti-capital orientation. To a Freudian therapist like Arnold 
Rothstein, this "expectation that the world should gratify him just because he wishes it" is repugnant. 
He prescribes lengthy psychoanalysis which will ultimately permit an acceptance of "the relative 
passivity, helplessness, and vulnerability implicit in the human condition." 
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Others have seen in narcissism the hunger for a qualitatively different world. Norman O. Brown 
referred to its project of "loving union with the world," while the feminist Stephanie Engel has argued 
that "the call back to the memory of original narcissistic bliss pushes us toward a dream of the future." 
Marcuse saw narcissism as an essential element of utopian thought, a mythic structure celebrating 
and yearning for completeness. 


The Psychological Society offers, of course, every variety of commodity, from clothes and cars to 
books and therapies. for every life-style, in a vain effort to assuage the prevailing appetite for 
authenticity. Debord was right in his counsel that the more we capitulate to a recognition of self in the 
dominant images of need, the less we understand our own existence and desires. The images society 
provides do not permit us to find ourselves at home there, and one sees instead a ravening, 
infuriating sense of denial and loss, which nominates "narcissism" as a subversive configuration of 
misery. 


Two centuries ago Schiller spoke of the "wound" civilization has inflicted on modern 
humanity-division of labor. In announcing the age of "psychological man," Philip Rieff discerned a 
culture "in which technics is invading and conquering the last enemy-man's inner life, the psyche 
itself." In the specialist culture of our bureaucratic-industrial age, the reliance on experts to interpret 
and evaluate inner life is in itself the most malignant and invasive reach of division of labor. As we 
have become more alien from our own experiences, which are processed, standardized, labeled, and 
subjected to hierarchical control, technology emerges as the power behind our misery and the main 
form of ideological domination. In fact, technology comes to replace ideology. The force deforming 
us stands increasingly revealed, while illusions are ground away by the process of immiseration. 


Lasch and others may resent and try to discount the demanding nature of the contemporary 
"psychological" spirit, but what is contested has clearly widened for a great many, even if the outcome 
is equally unclear. Thus the Psychological Society may be failing to deflect or even defer conflict by 
means of its favorite question, "Can one change?" The real question is whether the 
world-that-enforces-our-inability-to-change can be forced to change, and beyond recognition. 


END 


From Colin Wilson, The Occult (1982) 


Get the book plus both 2-CD Sets, Techniques For Undoing Yourself (Volumes | & 2), at a special discount! 


hitp://www.newfalcon.com/books/undoingyourself.htm 


Gurdjieff was born in 1873 in Alexandropol, in the Transcaucasus, 
so that although his parents were Greek (his surname was actually 
Gorgiades), his nationality was Russian. In his book Meetings with Remark- 
able men he summarises the salient features of his early years. His father 
was an ashokb, a ‘bard.’ One of the poems he ‘sang’ was about Gilgamesh. 
When he read in a magazine that the tablets of the Gilgamesh epic had 
been found at Nineveh, he experienced enormous excitement at the idea 
- that a poem sung by his father should have been handed down verbally 
for thousands of years. It was the beginning of a suspicion that perhaps 
other forms of knowledge had been handed down through the ages— 
secret teachings. Certain curious events stimulated in him the feeling 
that there was secret knowledge to be obtained, if he only knew where to 
look, A neurasthenic young man in the village was able to predict the 
future with astonishing accuracy; he did this by sitting between two 
candles and staring at his thumb nai! until he went into a trance and 
would see the future (of whomever he happened to be enquiring about) 
in his nail. He foretold correctly that Gurdjieff would develop a painful 
sore spot on his right side—it was a carbuncle that had to be removed— 
and that he would have a gun accident (he was shot in the leg when 
hunting). One evening, companions suggested ‘table turning,’ and the 
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leg of the table rapped out correctly the age of each one of them. Oddest 
of all, perhaps, was the phenomena conhected with a sect called Yezidis, 
a tribe in the Mount Ararat region, sometimes known as devil worshippers. 
He saw a Yezidi boy crying, unable to escape from a circle that mischievous 
children had drawn around him. Subsequently he verified this fact by 
experiment, and records that it took himself and another strong man to 
pull a Yezidi woman out of a circle drawn around her. As soon as she 
left the circle by this forcible means she lasped into a trance; placed back 
in the circle, the normal consciousness returned. The Yezidi is confined 
to the circle as if by walls of glass; if not put back into it after being 
dragged out, the trance state lasts from thirteen to. twenty-one hours. 
The Yezidi priests could restore consciousness in such a case by means of 
an incantation. . g 

One day a young man well known to Gurdjieff died after a fall from 
a horse. The night after he was buried, he was seen trying to re-enter his 
home. His throat was cut, and the body was taken back to the cemetery. 
It sounds as if the man had not actually been dead when he was buried, 
but the neighbours were convinced that his body had been possessed by 
an evil spirit, perhaps a vampire. 

Gurdjieff began to read everything he could find on occultism in an 
attempt to explain these phenomena. He visited monasteries. On a 
pilgrimage to a nearby wonder-working shrine, he saw a young man who 
was completely paralysed down one side crawl uphill, fall asleep beside 
the shrine, and then wake up cured. He saw a girl dying of consumption 
cured overnight by drinking rose hips boiled in milk after the Virgin 
had told her in a dream that this would cure her. And he saw a special 
service for rain, in which all the churches of the town participated, 
followed by an immediate downpour. 

Gurdjieff took a job as a stoker on the local railway, and when he was 
asked to accompany an engineer to survey the route of a proposed railway, 
Gurdjieff managed to make a great deal of money by approaching the 
mayors of the towns that the railway was scheduled to go through, 
assuring them that their towns were not on the proposed route but that 
he could ‘fix’ it for a sum of money. Gurdjieff had no objection to making 
money by dubiously legal means, and he tells with relish a number of 
similar stories in his book. He used the money to set out with a friend, 
Sarkis Pogossian, trying to find the remaining members of the ancient 
Sarmoung Brotherhood, which, Gurdjieff says, was established in Babylon 
in 2500 B.C. 

It was Pogossian who, according to Gurdjieff, told him the great 
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secret about work. Pogossian never merely relaxed; he always swung his 
arms rhythmically, marked time with his feet, or ‘moved his fingers. 
He explained to Gurdjieff that he was trying to accustom his whole nature 
to love work, to get rid of its laziness. Evidently he possessed a strong sense 
of the futility of wasted time. He told Gurdjieff, ‘I am convinced that 
in this world no conscious work is ever wasted... .’ 

The moral sounds obvious; but it should not be underestimated. 
Crowley, like most ‘magicians,’ wasted his life, moving restlessly from 
one futile activity to another. Why ? Because he was driven by the negative 
desire to escape boredom, to escape the feeling that if he stopped moving, 
life would also stop. It is a negative feeling of the emptiness of life that 
drives them. Pogossian’s belief that all work ultimately ‘pays off’ is 
obviously the perfect antidote to this attitude, and the secret needed by 
magicians, 

Pogossian and Gurdjieff got mixed up in a fight in Smyrna, and the 
English sailors on whose side they fought somehow got permission for 
them to travel on a warship to Alexandria. Here Gurdjieff went on to 
Jerusalem, while Pogossian travelled to England and trained as an engin- 
eer. In Egypt he met Prince Yuri Lubovedsky, who seems to have 
introduced him to the idea of ‘work on oneself.’ A Persian dervish later 
told him that he was wasting his time practising Hatha Yoga, and ex- 
plained that the body is a complex machine: ‘If you know every small 
screw, every little pin of your machine, only then can you know what 
you must do.’ i a l 

Gurdjieff travelled widely for the first forty years of his life. According 
to his own account, he visited monasteries all over Europe and Asia, and 
even. joined an expedition to look for a hidden city in the Gobi desert. 
(It turned back when one of its members died from the bite of a wild 
camel.) 

< Te was shortly before the First World War that Ouspensky met Gurd- 
jieff. Ouspensky was another ‘seeker’ who had visited the East looking for 
secret knowledge. He was disappointed. But when he came back to 
Moscow, he felt that the search had, for the time being, reached a dead 
end. He gave a few lectures on his travels, and was told that he ought to 


- meet Gurdjieff. He found a small, black-moustached man with a face like 


`a rajah, who answered his questions about hidden knowledge precisely 
and carefully with no attempt at mystification. l 

Gurdjieff’s basic point was simple and startling. Manis such a bundle of 
impulses and emotions that he can hardly be said to exist in any meaningful 
sense. He changes from hour to hour, almost from moment to moment; he 
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a is a helpless victim of the events that him along. He wanders | 
ina kind of hypnotised state. In fet. he i, ina suite literal eae pee 
all the time. He has occasional moments of intensity, flashes whin fe 
glimpses what he could be, the freedom of which he is potentially capable. 
But in no time at all, his mind has gone back to sleep again, and he i 
again living a routine, habit-filled existence, his mind entirely occupied b 
trivialities to which he attaches far more significance than they deserve. : 
Is it possible to ‘wake up’? Ouspensky wanted to know. It is, said 
Gurdjieff, but it is very difficult. Because the habit from which we aie 
trying to escape is like a powerful current, and after trying to swim against 
it for a few minutes, we gradually lose strength and go to sleep again. It is 
necessary to follow a precise method of escaping. 
Man is a machine. If he is to learn to rise above his ‘mechanicalness’ 
(‘living and partly living,’ as Eliot says) he must understand the machine 
The essence of Gurdjieff’s doctrine can be summed up in an image taken 
from that remarkable novel The Haunted Woman, by David Lindsay. A 
woman goes to buy a house from a man she has never met. They are, on 
the whole, indifferent to one another, having, apparently little in cant 
mon. But as she walks alone across the hall, she sees a flight of stairs 
leading to an upper region of the house. When she goes up them, she finds 
herself in a part of the house that ceased to exist a long time ago; the 
scenery aed oo is different. And when she sees herself in a 
mirror » she is ifferent, somehow more mature and dev: ; 
has realised herself.’ The ‘self’ she is looking at in the — = 
person she might have become, so to speak, if circumstances had been ideal 
a a of her inner qualities. 
ex host, the man from whom she may buy the house, 
the stairs, and finds her there. He is ais dond, and ra 
ised’ people fall in love. However, when they descend again to the lower 
part of the house, they have totally forgotten everything about the upper 
storey, which now no longer exists. And when, accidentally, they again 
find themselves together in the upper storey, they rack their brains for 
some method by which they can overcome this amnesia, and remind 
themselves about the other regions of the house. 

. Lindsay has created an image of the basic problem of the artist and the 
mystic. In the moments of ‘higher consciousness’ there is always a feeling 
of “But of course! ’ Life is infinitely meaningful ; its possibilities are suddenly 
endless, and ‘normal consciousness’ is seen as being no better than sleep. 
For, like sleep, it separates man from reality. 

When man gets this feeling of ‘reality,’ he knows that nothing in the 
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world could be so important as keeping it. He tries every possible 
method of reminding himself not to forget, not to stop fighting to achieve 
it. What is more, in this state of intensity, it becomes clear that it can 
be achieved. He sees now as something that is self-evident that he 
possesses a true will, the ability to focus clearly on an objective and then to 
achieve it in the most economical way. But then he descends back to his 


lower storey, and can only remember dimly that he had a vision. The sleep 


comes back. 
The main trouble is a kind of listlessness, a tendency to waste time and 


consciousness, like a person staring out of the window at the rain and 
yawning, wondering what to do next. On the other hand, the moment 
Paris saw Helen of Troy, his whole being was gripped by an objective. 
Loyalty, honour, gratitude to his host, all ceased to matter, as a kind of 
tornado shook his soul. 

That is to say, an objective (Helen of Troy) arouses immense depths of 
will and energy. 

The revelation that strikes a man in moods of ‘waking consciousness’ is 
that this objective is always there. All he has to do is learn to see it, and 
everything else follows; his true will awakens. 

Now, Gurdjieff, in his travels, had made the simple discovery we have 
already mentioned: that any unusual effort, any new beginning, has this 
effect of shaking the mind awake. I am normally quite out of touch with 
‘reality,’ almost as out of touch as when I am asleep and dreaming. I 
look at that tree, but I don’t really see it, or believe in its existence. My 
mind is elsewhere—like half listening to someone who is talking and 
half thinking about something else. The result is a kind of double- 
exposure effect in my consciousness, a certain blurring. Any crisis or 
sudden touch of ecstasy makes me put twice as much effort into percep- 
tion, and whatever I am looking at suddenly comes clearly into focus, 
like the slight touch on the wheel of a microscope or pair of binoculars 
that makes things appear clear and sharp. 

But life is largely routine: ritual, as Lionel Johnson said. I don’t set 
out on some exciting journey every day. I cannot rely on such things to 
keep my mind awake. I do not meet a Helen of Troy every day, and what 

-is more, unless I propose to waste my life like Casanova, I cannot rely 
on the pleasant ‘shocks’ of sexual desire to keep waking me up. 

Sometimes, music or poetry has this effect of awakening my mind to 
reality, causing that broadening of inner horizons, the widened sense of 
reality. But that doesn’t always work either. 

We need, so to speak, a reliable alarm clock. 
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@¥he*answer to this is simpler than one might suppose. It is simply a 
matter of getting the ‘robot’ habituated to producing larger quantities of 
energy than necessary. l 

Gurdjieff’s basic method therefore consisted of ‘work.’ The first thing 
that happened to a new student at Prieuré was that he was told to join a 
working party. They might be making a road, cutting down trees, break- 
ing stones, diverting a stream, milking cows. The anonymous author of the 
Gurdjieff Journal had an experience common to all. He ‘worked’ well, but 
with a certain resentment. Gurdjieff sent one of his right-hand men, Dr. 
Stjoernval, to explain that the student was failing through resentment to 
economise energy. He should work like a labourer, not like a machine. 
He advised him to make a list of foreign words and learn them as he 
worked, and also try to ‘sense’ his body and be aware of its activities. 
The moment he ceased to work in a negative, ‘withdrawn’ frame of mind 
and ‘involved’ himself and his will in the work, he began to find it deep! 
satisfying. d 

This aspect of Gurdjieff’s teaching could be called ‘applied Taoism.’ 
He laid great stress on the importance of learning to work, and told 
Ouspensky that a man who could make a good pair of shoes was potentially 
a better student of ‘the work’, than an intellectual who had written a 
dozen books. Similarly, when a woman novelist told Gurdjieff that she 
felt more conscious when she was writing, he replied, ‘You live in dreams 
and you write about your dreams. How much better for you if you were to 
‘scrub one floor consciously than to write a hundred books . . .’ The 
clashes between Confucius and Lao Tse in the Taoist scriptures imme- 
diately come to mind. (See p. 86.) - 

What Gurdjieff did at his institute was to turn bored, egotistic, con- 
fused people into well-balanced machines, too busy to think about them- 
selves. His exercises allowed the student’s natural capacities to operate 
again. He spoke of man’s three ‘centres,’ the intellectual centre, the 
emotional centre, the ‘moving’ (or physical) centre, and said that each 
works with its own kind of energy. When man is working at top pressure, 
ara a ere in harmony with the others. When man is unbalanced, 
as he tends to be in modern civilisati i 
oa aie as n civilisation, centres work lop-sidedly and 
But it is not only the habit of civilisation that makes most le lop- 
sided and inharmonious. They get the habit of indulging oe cae 
tions, and these temporarily damage them, as a fire damages a building. 
One of the most interesting things about Gurdjieff as a person was his 


apparent freedom from negative emotions. The best example of this is a 
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story told by Seabrook. In the 1920s, Gurdjieff decided to write down his 
ideas in the form of a vast book called All and Everything, Beelzebub’s _ 
Tales to His Grandson. He decided to apply his principle of ‘work’ to the 
book, and deliberately wrote it in an incredibly long-winded and com- 
plicated style, to force his readers to make an enormous mental effort to 
grasp his meaning. Beelzebub, flying around the earth in a space ship, 


_tells his grandson about the ‘three brained beings’ on the planet earth, 


and their peculiar tendency to treat fantasy as reality. This is because a 
commission of archangels got worried about man’s developing powers and 
planted in him an organ called Kundabuffer, whose purpose is to keep him 
from achieving ‘objective consciousness.’ This is obviously a legend of 
original sin, like Plato's legend of the gods cutting man in two. 

Seabrook was asked to ask a number of intelligent friends to supper to 
hear chunks of the magnum opus. These included Lincoln Steffens, two 
pragmatist philosophers from Columbia, and J. B. Watson, the founder 
of behavioural psychology, who also believed that man is a machine, but 
firmly disbelieved that he could turn himself into anything else. Gurdjieff’s 
disciples proceeded to read at length. Seabrook writes: 


Late in the evening, Mr. Steffens and John Watson began whisper- 
ing. Presently Mr. Watson said: ‘Either this is an elaborate and subtle 
joke, whose point is completely over our heads, or it’s piffle. In either 
event, I don’t see that much can be gained by hearing more of it. 
I propose, if Mr. Gurdjieff is agreeable, that we now converse for 
a while.’ 

So we all relaxed and conversed, and presently supped, with equal 
amiability on the part of both hosts and guests. Mr. Gurdjieff was 
more brilliant, and more witty, than the manuscript had been. He 
was so agreeable, so keen, so affable, that Steffens, Watson, Mon- 
tague, and all the rest of them took him into their complete con- 
fidence and explained unanimously their conviction that—unless 
he was trying to put over a cosmic joke of some sort whose point had 
not yet become manifest——his future did not lie in the field of author- 
ship. Gurdjieff suggested that his purport might be too deep for our 


limited comprehension. 


`: Presumably Gurdjieff’s reason for wanting to read aloud to a group of 
American intellectuals was the desire of the author to reach an audience 
—that is, vanity played some small part in it. But the rebuff only had the 
effect of making him more witty and friendly than ever. 

Fritz Peters, the author of Boyhood with Gurdjieff, has some interesting 
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Stories that make-a similar point. One Russian emigré called Rachmile- 
vitch was peculiarly irritating; he grumbled non-stop. One day when the 
pupils were all planting lawns, he threw down his hoe, told Gurdjieff 
- he was insane, and marched off. Gurdjieff sent Fritz Peters, a boy of 

twelve, after him, and Rachmilevitch was brought back. Later that 
evening, Gurdjieff made everyone laugh by telling them that Peters had 
found Rachmilevitch sitting up a tree (which was true). This time, 
Rachmilevitch marched out and returned to Paris. Gurdjieff went to 
Paris and persuaded him to return. He explained to Fritz Peters that 
Rachmilevitch had one valuable quality—he irritated hell out of every- 
one. And this prevented people falling into a routine! . 

Gurdjieff placed a Miss Merston in charge of the institute while he was 
away, and she and Peters soon clashed; his chickens got into her garden 
and scratched up flowers. She threatened to wring the neck of the next one 
that did this, and carried out her threat. Thereupon Peters dug up and 
destroyed some of her favourite flowers. This was reported to Gurdjieff 
on his return. He pointed out to Peters that the chicken had been eaten, so 
it had served some purpose, whereas the destruction of the flowers was 
pointless, But he also told Miss Merston that she had failed him by wasting 
his time with such trivialities. 

On another occasion, when Miss Merston had drawn up a long list of 
everybody’s misdemeanours when Gurdjieff was away, Gurdjieff startled 
everyone by handing out money for each misdemeanour committed 
(Peters received by far. the most). But the rebuff had the effect of 
making everyone sorry for Miss Merston, so that she ceased to be a 


gon. 

Perhaps the most amusing story concerns a special occasion when Miss 
Merston served tea to everyone. Every time she bent over to hand someone 
a teacup, she farted gently, and said, ‘Pardon me.’ Everyone was slightly 
embarrassed, but Gurdjieff was delighted; he proceeded to draw attention 
to the explosions of wind, comparing them to the report of a toy gun, and 
remarking on her politeness in excusing herself after each fart. Again, the 
= was to reduce Miss Merston’s ‘dragon’ status and make everyone like 

er. 

There are many stories of this kind of attitude towards ‘difficult’ 
people; in each of them Gurdjieff displayed what Shaw called ‘natural 
Christianity.’ But in another sense, it was not ‘natural.’ The natural 
reaction to such people is to ignore them or quarrel with them. After the 
affair of the flowerbed, Gurdjieff told Peters that both he and Miss 
Merston had merely reacted to one another in a purely mechanical way. 
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Gurdjieff’s response to difficult people was a deliberate exercise of 


` freedom. 


The physical work at Prieuré was only the beginning. The real work was 
bound up with dancing. Again, Seabrook gives one of the most striking 
accounts. In 1924, Gurdjieff took forty of the Prieuré students to New 
York, where they put on displays. 


What excited and interested me was the amazing, brilliant, auto- 
maton-like, inhuman, almost incredible docility and robot-like 
obedience of the disciples, in the parts of the demonstrations that 
had to do with ‘movement.’ They were like a group of perfectly 
trained zombies, or like circus animals jumping through hoops 
ringed with fire, or like the soldiers of Christophe who marched 
without breaking step off the parapet of the citadel on that sheer 
mountainside in Haiti. They did things, without suffering any 
apparent hurt, almost as dangerous as dropping off a cliff, and 
certainly more dangerous than leaping through fiery hoops. 

The group consisted of young and youngish women, most of whom 
were handsome and some of whom were beautiful; and of men who 
looked as if they had come, and probably did, from the best British 
and continental homes and universities. I met some of these dis- 
ciples and they were almost without exception people of culture, 
breeding and intelligence. The demonstrations, I imagine, were to 
show the extent to which the Gurdjieff Institute . . . had taught 
them supernormal powers of physical control, co-ordination, relaxa- 
tion, etc. And there was no fake about it, . . . because if they hadn’t 
learned supreme co-ordination, they'd have broken their arms and 
legs, and maybe their necks, in some of the stunts they did. But — 
what I felt the demonstrations showed, even more than their control 
over themselves, was the terrific domination of Gurdjieff, the 
Master. At his command, they'd race, spread out at breakneck 
speed from left to right across the stage, and at another low com- 
mand from him, freeze in full flight as if caught by a race-track 
camera. Once I saw Gurdjieff push a dancer who had been ‘frozen’ 
by his command in an attitude of difficult equilibrium. The dancer 
tumbled and rolled over several times, then rolled upright and back . 
again, apparently without volitionally assuming it—in the original 
frozen position. 

Gurdjieff himself, a calm, bull-like man, with muscles in those 
days as hard as steel, in immaculate dinner clothes, his head shaven 
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like a Prussian officer's, with black luxuriant handlebar moustaches, 
and generally smoking expensive Egyptian cigarettes, stood casually 
down in the audience, or off to the side beside the piano . . . He 
„never shouted. He was always casual. Yet always in complete 
command. Itwasas if he wereaslave-master or wild-animal tamer, with 
an invisible bull-whip swishing inaudibly through the air. Among his 
other qualities, he was a great showman, and a climax came one night 
which literally had the front row out of their seats. The troupe was 
_ deployed extreme back stage, facing the audience. At his command, 
they came racing full-tilt towards the footlights. We expected to see 
a wonderful exhibition of arrested motion. But instead, Gurdjieff 
calmly turned his back, and was lighting a cigarette. In the next split 
second, an aerial human avalanche was flying through the air, across 
the orchestra, down among empty chairs, on the floor, bodies pell- 
mell, piled on top of each other, arms and legs sticking out in 
weird postures—frozen there, fallen, in complete immobility and 
silence. 

Only after it had happened did Gurdjieff turn and look at them, 
as they lay there, still immobile. When they presently arose, by his 
permission, and it was evident that no arms, legs or necks had been 
broken—no one seemed to have suffered even so much as a scratch 
or bruise—there was a storm of applause, mingled with a little 
protest. It had almost been too much.* 


Seabrook quotes Gurdjieff as saying, ‘If we live calm, monotonous days 
and peaceful nights, we stultify. We had better torture our own spirit 
than suffer the inanities of calm.’ 

He adds: ‘His disciples therefore were awakened at all hours of the 
night, suddenly, and had learned to remain ‘‘frozen” in whatever positions 
they had chanced to stand or fall in when leaping out of bed.’ 

The gymnastic exhibitions were not the only part of the displays. There 
were. also ‘tricks’ that Seabrook describes as being similar to those 
practised by Houdini, thought-reading, etc. The audience were warned 
that there would be ‘tricks, half-tricks, and true supernatural phenomena.’ 
Half-tricks, it was explained, depended on an abnormal sensitivity. An 
object is hidden and a blindfolded man takes the hands of various people 
in the room, without speaking to them, and ‘reads their minds,’ so that he 
finds the hidden object. In fact, says Gurdjieff, he does not read their 
minds, but is highly sensitive to the pressure of their hands, which make 


* Witcheraft, Its Power in the World Today, 1942, Pare III, Chapter 3. 
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slight involuntary movements of the muscles which indicate where the 
object is hidden. 

Genuine telepathic phenomeria also seemed to occur; a pupil would sit 
among the audience and be shown some object; he would then tele- 


' pathically ‘transmit’ the name and shape of the object to pupils on the 


stage. Even more startling, the pupil in the audience would transmit to 
M. de Hartmann, the pianist, the name of an opera—any opera—and he 
would play an extract from it. An artist pupil sketched animals ‘trans- 
mitted’ by the pupil in the audience. 

These could, of course, have been ‘tricks.’ But Gurdjieff himself 
possessed strong telepathic powers—of which I shall speak in a moment. 


: It may well be that he was able to convey these to some of his pupils. 


As can be seen from Seabrook’s account, the dances were so complex 
and difficult that they required an almost yogic training. Gurdjieff claimed 
to have collected them from various Oriental sources: dervishes, Essenes, 
Buddhists, and so on. Kenneth Walker, in his own account of Gurdjieff, 
Venture with Ideas (perhaps the finest introduction to Gurdjieff), mentions 
that the dances involved learning to do different things with different 
limbs. Anyone who has ever tried rubbing his stomach in a circle and 
waving the other hand straight up and down will see the difficulty 
involved here. The dances certainly had the effect of releasing Walker's 
hidden energies. He records that he often left his Harley Street surgery 
exhausted, then drove a considerable distance to the Gurdjieff group 


. meeting; but after several hours of ‘exercises,’ he felt totally wide-awake, 


brimming with energy. 

Everyone has noticed this phenomenon at some time. No matter how 
tired you are, some sudden excitement or crisis can snap you into full 
alertness. We possess two types of will. I have elsewhere used the illustra- 
tion of a bullet. The bullet is driven by an explosion of cordite. But the 
cordite, although powerful, is quite harmless and inexplosive on its own. 
At the end of the bullet there is a tiny cap of a substance called mercuric 
fulminate, which explodes instantly on contact. The hammer of the gun 
explodes the fulminate, and the fulminate explodes the more powerful 
cordite. Man possesses a fulminate will and a cordite will. If I am doing 


_ some routine job, like mowing the lawn, I use my cordite will. But it burns 


rather dully. If something really excites me or arouses my sense of urgency, 
it is the fulminate will that explodes, and that produces a roar of power 
from the cordite will. The fulminate will is tied up with the imagination 
and sense of purpose, and these in turn detonate my ordinary will-power 
and vitality. 
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> But sudden emergency is not necessary to produce the same effect. Any 
hard and unusual work causes me to ‘warm up’ until finally my conscious- 
ness broadens. This is the basis of the Gurdjieff disciplines. 

Gurd)ieff's ‘system’ is highly complex; but there would be no point in 
trying to summarise it here. Planets are regarded as living beings. Different 
worlds exist on different levels of materiality (this sounds like Madame 
Blavatsky) and have different vibrations. Man’s chief business is actually 
to produce a kind of psychological vibration that ‘feeds’ the moon. 
Ouspensky’s book In Search of the Miraculous, one of the most thorough 
expositions of Gurdjieff’s ideas, is full of tables of ‘octaves,’ ‘worlds,’ 
triads,’ ‘elements’ and so on. It is an interesting but not important 


question whether Gurdjieff learned this during his travels, or whether he . 


invented it as a kind of framework for the theoretical side of his ‘system.’ 
He speaks of seven centres in all: intellectual, emotional, moving 
(physical), instinctive, sexual, and two more called ‘higher thinking’ and 
‘higher emotional.’ He explains that the centres tend to work with one 
another's energies and take over one another’s functions. ‘It is a very great 
thing when the sex centre works with its own energy.’ It then becomes 
akin to the higher emotional centre. Everyone can understand this state- 
ment; for example, D. H. Lawrence’s descriptions of the gradual im- 
provement in the sexual relation between Mellors and Lady Chatterley 
show the sex centre learning to use its own energy instead of working on 


l emotional or (worse still) thought energy. When the sex centre works with 
its own energy, sympathy and tenderness are involved; sex ceases to be a . 


kind of mutual masturbation. But then if anyone takes the trouble to 
analyse this statement phenomenologically, he will see that it is untrue. 
Sex can be bad because my mind is elsewhere, because I am worried, 
because, in short, I am involved in a world of fantasies. When I am 
properly balanced, when my mind is aware of objective reality, sex is 
likely to produce maximum intensity and insight. 

However, this is unimportant. We may take a sceptical view, and say 
simply that Gurdjieff was a psychologist of singular brilliance and 
insight, on a level with Nietzsche. The important thing is that he grasped 
the basic problem and tried to remedy it. 

The core of his system concerns levels of consciousness. Man has 
potentially four states of consciousness, says Gurdjieff. First of all, there 
is sleep, when you are wrapped in your own private world. Then there is 
waking consciousness, or ed waking consciousness, which you 
appear to share with other people. But we are not really sharing a common 


consciousness. We each remain wrapped in our own blanket of subjective 
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_ fantasy. And into this semi-sleeping state there burst occasional moments 


of intensity-consciousness, when we seem to wake up. Gurdjieff calls this 
self-remembering. He demonstrates by a simple exercise how difficult this 
is to achieve. If you close your eyes, you sink into a subjective inner world 
in which you think only of yourself. If you look at your watch when 
someone asks you the time, you forget yourself, and become aware only of 
your watch. But try looking at your watch, and also being aware of yourself 
looking at it. You will find that you can only do this very briefly. After a 
moment, your attention slips, and you either forget your watch and 
become aware only of yourself, or forget yourself and become aware only 
of the watch. 

All the moments that we remember for the rest of our lives, the 
moments of sudden intense happiness, are moments of self-remembering. 
I seem to wake up, and have a feeling of ‘What me, here?’ I am as aware of 
the place as of myself being in it. And such states may last for half an 
hour or so. 

Beyond self-remembering there is a fourth state called ‘objective 
consciousness,’ that is, a constant state in which the mind actually 
perceives objective reality all the time. This is seldom or ever achieved 
by human beings, even in flashes. 

One of the chief aims of the ‘work’—either manual labour or dancing 
—was to induce increased self-consciousness, the possibility of achieving 
self-remembering for long stretches. 

In my own terminology: habit leads the robot to economise on the 
energy it sends up to my conscious mind. This in turn leads my conscious 
mind te find life rather dull. In fact, the dullness is inside me, but I think 
that the world itself is to blame, so I allow my consciousness to become 
even duller and lazier. This means that the robot sends even less energy. 
And so the vicious circuit continues. If, on the other hand, I can somehow 
induce in myself a state of optimistic expectation, I cause the robot to pour 
more energy into consciousness, and the more energy he releases, the more 
the world strikes me as delightful and interesting. If I am at all self- 
observant, I will also recognise that this state of wide-awakeness, intense 
aliveness, is due to effort on my part. Once I clearly grasp this, the old 


- vicious circle—whereby we can get used to anything—is broken. It could 


bè quite permanently broken, and then a new form of man would 
appear. 

Gurdjieff’s system was based upon the same insight as Freud’s and 
Edmund Husserl’s: that although man appears to himself to be a very 


simple, straightforward being—a mirror-like consciousness—he is actually 
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` an immensely complex miachine with many levels. Like the top gear in a 
Car, consciousness is our weakest level. It is unfortunately the only level 
that many of us are aware of. Our real strength fies on other levels. The 
evolutionary problem is for us to become aware of these other levels. 

The essence of personal evolution is the actual heat generated by mental 
effort. Gurdjieff distinguishes between what he calls ‘personality’ and 
‘essence.’ Most actors have a great deal of ‘personality,’ because they take 
the trouble to develop it. But it is only a surface layer. ‘Essence’ is inner 
strength, true ‘personality.’ Gurdjieff says that one of the few men he had 
ever known who possessed true essence was a Corsican brigand, who used 
to spend all day peering down the sights of his rifle in the hot sun, waiting 
for passing travellers; the strength and endurance caused that inner fusing 
called essence. 

Two years after meeting Gurdjieff, Ouspensky had n to develo 
the ‘mental muscles’ for longer periods e e nh To begin 
with, his efforts at self-remembering had tended to slip into total for- 
getfulness. He speaks of a long effort at self-remembering as he walked 
through Petrograd, and the ‘strange emotional state of inner peace and 
confidence that comes after great efforts of this kind,’ and then of suddenly 
waking up two hours later, and remembering that he has completely for- 

- gotten to remember himself. Here, it can be seen that the plunge from a 
higher form of consciousness to a lower one is exactly like a black-out. In 
the summer of 1916 the ‘miracle’ began to happen; he describes it in 
Chapter 13 of In Search of the Miraculous. In a house in Finland, after a 
session during which he had been savagely sarcastic to everyone, including 
Ouspensky, Gurdjieff suddenly began to speak to Ouspensky tele- 
pathically. ‘I heard his voice inside me, as if it were in the chest, near 
the heart.’ Gurdjieff put questions without speaking, Ouspensky answered 
them, and it continued for half an hour. Peay ° 

The experience also demonstrated, to Ouspensky’s satisfaction, that 
Gurdjieff was by no means infallible, in spite of his occult knowledge. 
After two hours of walking in the forest, struggling with conflicting 
emotions, Ouspensky says, ‘I saw that Gurdjieff was right; that what I had 
considered to be firm and reliable in myself in reality did not exist. But I 
had found something else. I knew that he would not believe me, and that 
he would laugh at me if I showed him this other thing. But for myself it 
was indubitable and what happened later showed I was right.’ 

Later, in bed, Gurdjieff’s voice again spoke in his chest, and Ouspensky 
a mentally, They carried on a conversation from different parts of the 

use. Í 
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The following morning, at breakfast, the mind-reading act continued, 
Ouspensky began to brood on a problem about the ‘ray of creation’; 
Gurdjieff told him—speaking normally—to leave it for now, because it 
was too far ahead. 

Ouspensky says that he was in a strange emotional state for three days, 
and although Gurdjieff told him that he was now no longer asleep, he 
felt this to be untrue; he was undoubtedly ‘asleep’ at times. 

What had happened is that long effort had broken through to Ouspen- 
sky’s psychic faculties, the red end of the spectrum. This is why he fele that he 
had not achieved full ‘wakefulness.’ 

On the way back to Petrograd, Ouspensky, alone in the compartment, 
not only talked to Gurdjieff but saw him. And back in Petrograd, Ous- 
pensky had the impression of seeing ‘sleeping people’: ‘suddenly I saw 
that the man who was walking towards me was asleep. . . . Although his 
eyes were open, he was walking along obviously immersed in dreams, 
which ran like clouds across his face. It entered my mind that if I could _ 
look at him long enough I should see his dreams . . . After him came 
another also sleeping. A sleeping izvostebik [cab driver] went by with two 
sleeping passengers. Suddenly I found myself in the position of the prince 
in “The Sleeping Princess.” Everyone around me was asleep.’ After a 
few weeks this strange state passed off, and Ouspensky returned to 
‘normal’ consciousness. This again demonstrates that what he had exper- 
ienced was not true waking-consciousness, although it was certainly more 
awake than everyday consciousness. It was some kind of accidental return 
to ‘jungle sensitiveness,’ to the occult faculty of animals. But as a result of 
this period, he also reached new depths of intuition. He explains his 
sudden clear perception that violent means, to achieve anything whatever, 
are always a mistake. They always produce negative results. This is not, 
he says, amoral conclusion, like Tolstoyan non-resistance, but a practical 
one. This is obviously the reason for Gurdjieff’s patiently creative attitude 

in his personal relations, the refusal to give way to the impulse to destroy 
or dismiss. 

The Revolution forced Gurdjieff to leave Russia. No doubt he would 
have been ‘liquidated’ fairly quickly as an organiser of ‘secret’ groups. In 
London, Ouspensky himself began to teach groups what he had learned 
from Gurdjieff, and his group finally provided the money for Gurdjieff 
to buy the buildings at Prieuré. Ouspensky and Gurdjieff had ceased to 
work together. In fact, there was a total opposition of temperament. 
Ouspensky was a scientist by nature—dry, precise, abstract (although 
this is not to say that he was a mere ‘intellectual’), Gurdjieff was a 
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Walt-Whitmanesque type of character, in some ways not unlike Rasputin. 
He was not a saint. He liked good food, and drank a lot of Armagnac. When 
he was settled at Fontainebleau he moved in his mother, brother and sister 
and the anonymous author of the Journal remarks that he was a patriarchal 
figure. An aphorism on the wall in the study house said: ‘Ie is a sign of a 
good man that he loves his father and mother.’ He was, as Orage said, a 
complete man.’ When the men bathed communally, they had a ritual of 
telling dirty jokes, and Gurdjieff would make them line up to examine the 
degree of sunburn of their behinds. His wife died at Prieuré, and Gurdjieff 
took a mistress, who was soon pregnant. He was, apparently, capable of 
sleeping with attractive female pupils, and I myself have met a professor 
at an American university who told me he was one of Gurdjieff’s natural 
‘sons, and by no means the only one. In God is my Adventure, Rom Landau 
tells a story of an American woman novelist, who sat next to Gurdjieff’s 
table in a restaurant. Gurdjieff suddenly began to inhale and exhale in a 
peculiar way, and the woman went pale. She said that she had caught 
Gurdjieff’s eye—‘I suddenly felt as if I had been struck tight through m 
sexual centre. It was beastly!’ Even Crowley did not possess the capacity ts 
cause instantaneous orgasms in strange women. 

Landau also mentions that he stumbled upon proof that Gurdjieff 
had been in Tibet; an Arab writer, Achmed Abdullah, said he had met 
pra in Lhasa, when Gurdjieff was an agent of the Russian secret 

e. 

On his retum to France after his American trip, Gurdjieff had a 
serious motor accident that almost killed him. There was something odd 
about this accident. Fritz Peters has described Gurdjieff as an insane 
driver who would not last two minutes on a modern road. Before leavin 
Paris for Prieuré he told Mme. de Hartmann to order the mechanic i 
carefully check his car; he was peculiarly insistent. He then told her to 
+ take a train back to Prieuré instead of coming with him. No one knows 
exactly what happened; a passing gendarme found the wrecked car by the 
side of the toad, and Gurdjieff, badly injured, lying beside it covered with 
a blanket, with his head on a pillow. The gendarme said it seemed im- 
possible that a man so badly injured could have moved that far. Onl 
hae s fantastic vitality saved his life. Had he somehow foreseen de 
er As ire in some odd sense, deliberate? He was not usually an 

On the other hand, neither was he a superman. Fritz Peters describes a 
trip to Vichy with Gurdjieff driving. Gurdjieff insisted on driving too 
fast on the wrong side of the road. Peters was supposed to map-read, 
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but Gurdjieff went so fast that they usually shot past turnings. He 
always refused to turn back, so they had to find new routes all the time. 
He declined to stop for petrol, and would drive until the car ran out. Then 


- one of the two boys had to walk to the nearest garage, and bring a 


mechanic too, since Gurdjieff was convinced that it could not be mere 
lack of petrol that had made the car stop. (It is not clear why he didn’t keep 
a can of petrol in the boot.) He always arrived at hotels so late that they 
had to knock the proprietor up. In the Vichy hotel, his behaviour was 
wildly eccentric, and he introduced the boys as the sons of Henry Ford and 
Vanderbilt. 

Out of this Vichy crip sprang another curious proof of his occult 
knowledge. He invited a Russian family to Prieuré. They had a daughter. 
Gurdjieff told the assembled pupils that he would now demonstrate an 
Eastern method of hypnotism which depended on the subject’s suscept- 
ibility to music, especially to certain chords. At a certain climactic chord, 
he said, the girl would go into a trance. 

The Russian family came into the room, and the girl sat beside Gurd- 
jieff. During the music, played by Hartmann at the piano, she was 
obviously moved, and at the climactic chord, seemed to faint. It took a 
long time to bring her round, and the Russian family were so alarmed that 
it cost a considerable effort to persuade them to stay. After this, Gurdjieff 
persuaded the girl to perform the demonstration several times. Peters says 
that her hysteria when she came out of the trance was too obviously 
genuine for the whole thing to be a ‘put-up job.’ 

Neither is there any need to look for ‘alternative explanations’ in the 
case of Gurdjieff. He had learned to push his senses to new limits through 
various disciplines and studies. As a consequence, he had gained certain 
occult powers. Whether these powers were of any importance is another 
matter. Probably he did not think so himself. 

He differed from all the other magicians we have considered in one 
obvious respect. He was free from the usual magician’s destiny of sudden 
rise and slow downfall. Compared to him, Paracelsus, Agrippa, Dee, 
Crowley, Madame Blavatsky, seem to be talented eccentrics, lacking in 
self-discipline and the sense of self-preservation. The author: of the 


- Journal of a Pupil describes a meeting between Gurdjieff and Crowley, but 
` it is clear that they had nothing to say to one another. He says, “Crowley 


had magnetism, and the kind of charm that many charlatans have; he 
also had a dead weight that was somehow impressive’—that is, Crowley 
was a ‘man of power.’ “His attitude was fatherly and benign, and a few 
years earlier I might have fallen for it. Now I saw and sensed that I could 
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_ have nothing to do with him.’ He does not describe the tea, except to say 


that Gurdjieff kept a sharp watch on Crowley, and says, ‘I got a stron 
share i a ede the white and the black—the one ace 
ul, full of light; the other al ' i ' 
SiE De a ping so powerful, but heavy, dull, ignorant. 
Gurdjief's life was controlled, ordered. Perhaps the only quality he 
shares with most magicians—apart from the natural occult faculty—is the 
need for disciples. The real difference between the mage and the mystic 
(or saint) is that the saint has no business with other people. On the suis 
hand, Gurdjieff insisted that a group of people can achieve more than one 
person working alone. Ouspensky himself was interested to discover that 
ons had Fe curious effect of teaching bim things he did not know 
t. t is to say, his awar. i 

"ol r Cardit, eness deepened as he taught. This may also 
Gurdjieff called his method ‘the fourth way.’ The first three are the 
way of the fakir, the way of the monk, the way of the yogi. That is, the 
way of physical discipline, the way of emotional discipline, the a of 
intellectual discipline. The fakir treats his body as the ecus eR 
treats the performing animals; the monk concentrates on prayer, on 
achieving samadbi through deep love and devotion; the yogi tries to work 


` directly with consciousness, expanding it by certain exercises and dis- 


ciplines. Gurdjieff sometimes called his fourth way ‘the way of the 
cunning man.’ But essentially, it is a way of knowledge; scientific know- 
ledge. Man must set out to learn, and accept nothing on trust. (This 
explains why teaching was so important to Gurdjieff and Ouspensky.) 
How does this differ from the way of yoga? I might put it this way. At 
school I learned to solve mathematical problems by means of log tables or 
formulae like the binomial theorem; but as often as not, I could not work 
out the logarithm of a number myself without the tables, or explain 
to someone how the binomial theorem was invented. So there is a million 
miles of difference between a clever schoolboy who comes top of the class 
in mathematics, and a mathematical prodigy like Bertrand Russell who 
was devouring Euclid for pleasure at the age of nine. The difference is that 
Russell becomes a creative mathematician, while the brilliant schoolboy 
remains merely a competent calculator. Gurdjieff’s problem was to 
convince his pupils of this: that loving and continuous effort put into ‘the 
work’ will not only give a man a new degree of freedom, but will make 
him a creatively free personality, while the fakir, the monk and the yogi 
remain somehow statically free. 

All the emphasis in his work is laid on the idea of being. He insists that 
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most people do not exist, or hardly exist at all; they are little more than 
wisps of vapour held together by a body. Asked whether there is life after 
death, Gurdjieff replied that such wisps of vapour do not survive because 
there is hardly anything to survive. Asked whether there is such a thing as 
destiny, Gurdjieff replied that only a person with essence has a destiny; 
other people are merely subject to the law of accident. 

At its simplest level, Gurdjieff’s ‘work’ is an attempt to gain control of 
one’s own life rather than being a leaf tossed around by the wind. At the 
beginning of the 1914 war, Ouspensky was impressed by the sight of a 
lorry loaded with crutches—crutches for limbs that had not yet been 
blown off. Such a sight raises the immediate question: But cannot some- 
thing be done about it? 

Gurdjieff’s reply would strike a social reformer as pessimistic. Nothing 
can be done, because a war is a situation in which several million machines 
fight several other million machines, ‘reacting’ helplessly to one another. 
A ctiminal or a sex maniac often argues that he was carried away by an 
‘irresistible impulse,’ and this is precisely why criminals are among the 
lowest members of the human race. We are all carried along to some 
extent; the highest type of human being would be the one who is not a 
mere leaf in the gale of his emotional reactions. The aim of the ‘work’ is to 
put on weight, psychic weight, until you are a heavy stone rather than a leaf, 
and the wind cannot move you. 

In her book The Unknowable Gurdjieff, Margaret Anderson describes how 
an intellectual woman writer spent only a day at Prieuré, asking in- 
tellectual questions all the ‘time. The Gurdjieff pupils naturally ignored 
her request to ‘put it in a single phrase,’ although one of them did say, 
‘It is a method for preventing your past from becoming your future.’ The 
woman left in a state of spiteful annoyance, having decided that the whole 
thing was a bluff. Fourteen years later, Margaret Anderson met her again, 
and realised that she had not changed in the least. Every word and every 
gesture was predictable. Her past had become her future, in spite of her 
intellectuality. 

On the other hand, the very title of Margaret Anderson’s book— The 
Unknowable Gurdjieff—underlines the chief fault of the ‘Gurdjieff move- 
ment’ (which still exists). Her contention is that Gurdjieff is so profound 
as to be ultimately unknowable. It was J. G. Bennett, one of Ouspensky’s 
most brilliant followers, who coined the phrase. Gurdjieff is undoubtedly 
the greatest ‘magician’ dealt with in this book; but he is not beyond 
human understanding. Neither is he uniquely original. In his essay ‘The 
Energies of Man,’ William James talks about the phenomenon of ‘second 
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wind’: why, on some days, we feel dull and washed out, ‘as though a sort 
of cloud weighed upon us,’ and why this ‘cloud’ can often be dispersed b 
A deliberately driving yourself to painful effort. The exhausted runner A 
second wind, proving that he was not exhausted after all. James also 
speaks about neurasthenic patients, to whom tife has become a whole series 
of insurmountable obstacles, and how a psychiatrist jars them out of it by 
forcing them to make efforts, which at first are agonising, and then are 
succeeded, quite abruptly, by a feeling of relief. James is pinpointing the 
problem Gurdjieff deals with, and prescribes precisely the same course of 
actions, shocks’ or abnormal efforts. What is more, James is more deeply 
concerned with the problem of why our minds get narrower and narrower 
until life is a series of obstacles; Gurdjieff nowhere analyses this important 
problem. Again, in the preface to Back to Methuselab, in a section headed 
And the greatest of these is self-control,’ Shaw emphasises that this is the 
panes between a man and an animal, and in the play itself, he tries to 
a human beings who have gradually achieved this higher degree of 
$ control. Shaw goes further than Gurdjieff in believing that this 
gher degree of self-control would prolong human life indefinitely. That 
Gurdjieff died at the age of seventy-six is evidence that he had not acquired 
a high degree of this self-control. (Kenneth Walker warned him a year 
before that he was eating and drinking too much, and would soon be dead 
if he did not stop; Gurdjieff ignored him.) ' 
Gurdjieff was a very great man; but he was not unknowable—neither 
was his system an unsurpassable ultimate in human knowledge. There are 
Te ern me upon which he was relatively ignorant. Let me try to 
The most important realisation of all is Husserl’s recognition that 
human consciousness is intentional. As I go through conscious, everyday life, 
I am unaware of the amount of deliberate work I am putting into ‘living.’ 
So much of life seems to ‘just happen,’ so much seems to be ‘given,’ that 
Li into a habit of thinking of myself as a passive object, acted upon. 
h = A absurd as if I tried to write with a pen without putting any pressure 
_ Ask yourself why a holiday often produces an increasing state of ‘posi- 
tiveness, of optimism and well-being and the feeling that life is immensely 
interesting? Because the change makes you put more interest into the act of 
consciousness, of seeing and doing. Why did Sartre feel so free during the 


war when he might’be arrested at any moment? Because the danger made > 


him keep alert—that is, put more interest into seeing and doing. Normal 
consciousness is shy and lazy and mole-like, hardly putting any effort into 
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living. We allow habit to tempt us into devaluing experience. It is too 
easy to forget the values we have fought for. Why does Paris feel such 
ecstasy as he lies naked beside Helen for the first time? Because he has 
fought and plotted and schemed for this moment, and now it has arrived, 
he means to savour it to the last drop. But unless he is a very remarkable 
person, he will be taking her for granted when he has made love to her a 
thousand times. We have to live ‘close up’ to life, to see it from a worm’s- 
eye view, and we forget the wider bird's-eye view. 

What can be done about this ‘forgetfulness of existence’ (to borrow 
Heidegget’s phrase)? At the end of All and Everything Beelzebub tells his 
grandson that what man really needs is an ‘organ’ by which he can be 
constantly aware of the exact date of his own death. This would stop 
men wasting their lives as if they were immortal. This solution is pre- 
cisely the same as the one offered by Heidegger in Being and Time: live 
with a constant awareness of death. 

The injunction is useful, but not very helpful. Hemingway, for ex- 
ample, tried to live up to it, and still died a pathetic alcoholic. 

To grasp the meaning of intentionality is to grasp the solution. Every 
moment of ‘intensity consciousness,’ every ‘Paris-in-Helen’s-arms 
moments,’ gives us a clear glimpse of the very simple answer. Our normal 
more-or-less-bored state of everyday consciousness arises from the habit of 
devaluing the world. Instead of saying ‘How fascinating,’ we yawn and say 
“That’s old stuff . . .’ But the law of intentionality says that the less you 
put into perception, the less you get out. And it becomes a vicious 
downward spiral. 

There is, however, an important point without which this cannot be 
fully understood. If someone were to ask me to do a crossword puzzle, I 
might reply, ‘No, crosswords bore me.’ If he then said, ‘But this is a 
special crossword puzzle. Its solution will tell you exactly where a million 
pounds worth of gold is buried in your back garden,’ my whole attitude 
would change—provided of course, I believed him, or even half believed 
him. 

The Paris-in-Helen’s-arms moment reveals the objective meaningfulness 
of the world. It also reveals that consciousness need not be so barren. 
„Everyday consciousness tends to be narrow because we have to take a 
wortn’s-eye view of life if we are to be efficient. But we make it worse by a 
dull, passive, discouraged attitude towards it. It is like having a capacious 
bag, and using it only to carry a single pencil. In moments of intensity we 

realise that far more can be got into consciousness—other times, other 
places. There is no good reason, for example, why I should not remember 
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my. whole. childhdod as vividly as Pro j 
ea platy y ust remembered bis when he tasted 
Man’s trouble is not so much the narrowness of his consciousness 
(which is important and necessary) as that he lives perpetually on a far 
lower level of value than the universe merits. Poetry, music, sexual delight, 
holidays, disappearance of crisis, can raise him momentarily to a higher 
level. But since he is ignorant of the fundamentally intentional nature of 
his response to existence, he tends to fall back into passivity and forgetful- 
ness. At present, his ‘devaluing tendency’ is unconscious. First of all 
he must grasp his ‘devaluing tendency’ consciously, Then he must begin a 
conscious, disciplined process of re-valuation. 
_ E must emphasise that everything depends upon understanding the 
intentional mechanisms of consciousness. Once these are grasped you are 
working in the daylight. Until they are grasped you are fumbling in the dark. 
_ Gurdjieff’s remarkable achievement was to understand that most of our 
limitations are arbitrary, due to habit. William James says, “There seems 


no doubt that we are each and all of us to some extent victims of habit neurosis... - 


We live subject to arrest by degrees of fatigue which we have come on 
from habit to obey. Most of us may learn age the barrier further a 
and to live in perfect comfort on higher levels of power.’ James instances 
an officer in the Indian mutiny who performed astonishing feats of endur- 
ance when the lives of many women and children were at stake. Now, 
there can be no doubt that all-of us would live on a far higher level of 
vitality if we could choose more interesting and adventurous lives. But the 
whole point of civilisation is to rob life of the element of danger and risk 
and we cannot have it both ways. Gurdjieff’s discovery was that this 
is not a real setback. We are intelligent creatures with minds, and we can 

devise disciplines that are as exciting as any physical danger. These dis- 
ciplines can make our evolution—which has so far been a matter of 
accident and natural selection—conscious and deliberate. 

An interesting problem arises: the black-room problem. If a human 
being is placed in a completely black and silent room, his mind is totally 
destroyed in a matter. of days or weeks, . 

The reason is obvious. Even when surrounded by physical stimuli, our 
value sense gets eroded too easily. We let ourselves sink into the downward 
spiral. It is even more so in the black room. Man’s habitual negative, 
devaluing tendency now has the run of his mind, unchecked by sudden 
R of iii or ona of misery and danger that restore the sense 

ity. It is like ing a man wi i 
Sk aA Alesi P — ti with a persecution complex among 
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Man’s sense of values is sick and enfeehled. However, this statement 
should not be taken as an excuse for cultural despair. To diagnose our 
‘original sin’ as clearly as this is to already be within easy marching 
distance of the solution. 

Now, it is certain that a Gurdjieff pupil could stand the black room 
longer than the average person, simply because the neurotic tendencies to 
self-pity, egoism, destructiveness, have been partly erased. But since the 
Gurdjieff system depends so much on ‘exercises,’ on ‘work’ in a purely 
physical sense, the black room would present a very formidable obstacle. 
The only final answer to the black room is to “develop the ‘value muscle,’ 
the ability to ‘pull back’ and take a bird’s-eye view. Man becomes god- 
like not merely‘through effort, but through values. Gurdjieff’s Corsican 
brigand may possess ‘essence,’ but that is only the first requirement. 
Intelligence, imagination, creativity, ate equally important. And these 
spring into being from the value sense. 

How is all this connected with ‘occult faculties’? At this point, the 
‘answer can be stated with some degree of precision. 

Faculty X is a vivid sense of the reality of other times, other places. 
I possess a book of pictures of Cornwall as it was a hundred years ago, 
and to look at the old cobbled streets of Penzance or St. Austell produces 
in me a kind of shock of wonder, like catching the breath with delight. 
Suppose we discovered some method of taking the mind back into the past, 
"so that I could see the cobbled street in three dimensions and hear the 


~people who walked along it in those days. Suppose someone could invent 


some occult method whereby I could actually be present at the execution 
of Charles I, or watch the boy Mozart playing his own concerto to Marie 
Antoinette, or glimpse the face of Jack the Ripper as he walks under a 
street lamp. The sense of wonder would now be so intense, the mental 
energy aroused so enormous, that I would never be the samé person again. 
Deeper levels of my being would be permanently shaken into life, never to 
fall asleep again. For having glimpsed such wonders, I could never sink 
back into my previous state of un-wondering sloth. 

This new sense of wonder would be quite different from Ouspensky’s 
strange excitement during the three weeks that he became ‘telepathic.’ 
Ouspensky’s telepathy happened to him; this intensity would be something 
I do myself. I would control it, by my knowledge. 

Ouspensky declared that during his telepathic period, he could clearly 
see the futility of violent methods of achieving anything. Gurdjieff’s 
anonymous pupil said he could instinctively feel that he should not get 
mixed up with Crowley. The ‘psychic radar’ begins to operate when the 
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mind overflows with energy, and the mind overflows wit i 
; s with en h 
eg Sai of values is clear and intense. The achievement of de of 
son ty X would animate all the so-called psychic faculties, the red end 
e spectrum. These occult powers should be a function of the sense of 
purpose. This does not mean that all the occult faculties would wake up— 
or those that are important, For a man with a strong sense of purpose, the 
r zh for Sete! accidents is important, certainly more important than 
telepathy. Gurdjieff’s faculty was at ly i i 
p Paris to Foraimeblan da a pee 
am reasonably convinced that we could, at this point i 
; point in our evolu- 
fea deliberately develop a great many faculties that have so far ps 
acci sage will give only one example of this. The ‘following is an 
account of an experiment in will-power conducted by a group that in- 
cluded Professor M. Welford, who teaches ey doler. e Leicester 
University. Professor Welford writes: 


In my early twenties I was systematically reading-up as 
possible on chiromancy, divination by BAR of ee bogie 
telepathy. A group of four, all at Leicestet University College G it 
then was), all young men, and all closely associated for several years 
at school—and as obsessed bridge players—were involved in the 
experiment. The fourth person I can’t remember, but the second was 
a friend I had known for five or so years (and who eventually shot 
Hag eae third was a typically volatile, fluent and amiable 
i es whom sai very considerable success in fortune telling by 
, (1) a series of cards was dealt, face up, on a i 
receiver’ was out of the room. The LRE denn er 
was to be chosen, and brought the subject into the room. He would 
hold his hand loosely over the cards (eyes shut or open) and allow his 
hand to be moved towards the cards at the transmitters’ directions 
which was given by a series of carefully pre-arranged sequential 
directions piecemeal, very like ‘talking a plane down’ when the 
pilot is incapacitated or blinded by fog. 

(2) Ina room roughly ten feet by ten feet, and full of furniture 
and other articles (ashtrays, trinkets, pipes, books on shelves and 
window sill), the transmitters would sit, having decided upon the 
pyan to be reached hee the receiver was out of the room. 

programme would be: ‘Pick up the pipe on 
table and place it to the left of the vase A a n Sti 
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receiver was brought in, and disoriented while blindfolded, and then 
‘guided’ to the target piecemeal, movement by movement (as 
described in (1) above, as though directing a machine. E.g. ‘turn 
left—stop—move forward—stop—lower left hand—move to right 
—grasp—lift—’ and so on. 

The receiver emptied his mind and remained poised but passive. 
The transmitters concentrated on projecting the ‘orders’ as power- 
fully as possible. The atmosphere was tense, exciting, and strangely 
still, Exhaustion usually followed. 


The chief difference between this and Rhine's experiments with cards 
is that Rhine’s assistants were trying to transmit images, pictures, while 
Professor Welford’s group were trying to transmit orders, impulses. 
And here it was not a statistical matter—how many times the receiver 
guessed right—but a matter of immediate and visible results. There is no 
‘magic’ involved, only a faculty that we all possess. This explains the 


_ mind-reading part of the demonstrations of Gurdjieff’s pupils; intense 


work had got them all ‘in tune,’ awakening their ‘receivers.’ It also 
explains the ‘miracle’ of telepathy between Gurdjieff and Ouspensky. 
In an ordinary group of more or less sceptical people, the telepathy 
would not be successful because of a lack of concentration and conviction; 
the highly complex Gurdjieff exercises broke down this barrier of in- 
difference. l 
The question of why his pupils suffered no damage when they all fell 
off the stage is even more interesting. If I am deeply and powerfully con- 
cerned to perform some action perfectly, or to avoid something that I very 
much want to avoid, I draw a deep breath, so to speak; I prepare to pour 
energy into the task. In doing most jobs, my boredom level is fairly high. If 
I am tightening a nut on a machine, I may waste a great deal of energy 
because I am not willing to get up and readjust my position until I am at 
the best angle for gripping it with the spanner. In most of my actions, I 
decide in advance how much energy it is worth putting into it, like a 
mother telling a child, ‘Don’t spend more than five shillings . . .’ Gurd- 
jieff’s aim was to force his pupils to pour energy into their dancing, not to 
“economise in any way, to aim at absolute perfection. The vast amount of 
effort turned the dancing into an instinct, and when instinct is operating 
powerfully, the chance of accident is immensely diminished. It is almost 
as if the stores of poised energy create a psychic armour., 
The achievement of Gurdjieff was to raise such matters as these from 
the realm of ‘magic’ and the occult to the realm of scientific common 
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~ sense. He did this by creating a framework of i 
big ee embrace them all. His influence he ei ngeese pe 
se = oe aos ig be seen as an innovator of the same rank as 
, This section on Gurdjieff would not be com i 
tion of Subud, the ‘religion’ that was sa se boia eff : chief 
English follower, J. G. Bennett. For it was Bennett’s AA Subud 
was the logical end-product of the Work, and that its founder Pakh 
Subuh, was the forthcoming Avatar, the Awakener of Conscience sho is 
described in All and Everything under the name Ashiata Shiemash It i 
true that Gurdjieff’s Ashiata is described as having lived near hle 
Babylon ; but Bennett convinced himself that it was intended as a hint of 
the coming Messiah. In his book Concerning Subud he also describes trayel 
in the East, and meetings with sheiks and holy men who all foretold chat 
he, John Bennett, was to become the English John the Baptist of a new 
Saviour. This is no exaggeration; Bennett apparently believes that Subuh is 
the second coming,’ heralding the end of the present age in earth histo: 
Subuh, who was born in 1901 in Indonesia, came to England in os 
and was installed at Bennett’s home, Coombe Springs, where a foak, 
movement soon sprang up. The film star Eva Bartok, a former Gurdjief 
pupil, came there shortly before Subuh’s arrival, suffering a an 
internal complaint that necessitated a serious operation; she was pregnant 
rat expected to lose the baby. Subuh’s wife administered the Itika a 
orm of meditation, to her, without spectacular result. After nineteen day 
‘when Miss Bartok was about to enter the hospital for her iien l 
Subuh himself took a hand. Bennett describes the bedroom a dar ed 
with energy that annihilated all personal feeling,’ and says that ee 
present had a telepathic experience of fear and physical pain, slowly dis- 
placed by growing faith in the power of God. Afterwards Subuh dedlared 
a Miss Bartok would not need an operation; her doctors verified this 
F baby was born normally. The resulting publicity helped to spread 
Su ud throughout the Western world. But Bennett’s hope that all Gurd 
jieff’s followers would join Subud was frustrated. Many of them felt, 
understandably, that the essence of Gurdjieff’s system was its | ical, 
scientific nature, and that Subuh, whether`a genuine Avatar or hal 
en whatever to do with it. Bi 
The essence of the method called Subud (Benn i it i 
religion ora belief) is the latihan. What is i Ea biz : irik 
up’ of the mind that permits divine energies to perform their wek of 


transformation. Followers of Subud have to be initiated into the latihan 
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by a ‘helper,’ and at first it has to be ‘taken’ in a group. Later, after the 
practice has been established, the latihan can be taken at home. Each 
Jatihan lasts about half an hour, and followers of Subud practise it about 
three times a week. 

The essence of the latihan is inner stillness, the opening of the heart to 
meaning. It would seem, then, that it is simply another name for the 
basic mystical experience. For example, Powys’ ability .to somehow 
enter into the essence of trees and rocks was a form of the latihan. It is 
not an exercise or a form of prayer; the only ‘action’ involved is the initial 
act of submitting the mind to the force, which should thereafter produce a 
kind of chemical reaction on the soul. 

The latihan is not only the basic mystical experience; it is also the basic 
poetic experience. Wordsworth begins the Intimations of Immortality ode 
by describing a state of inner confusion and discouragement; he then opens 
his mind to nature, deliberately induces positive consciousness, until he 
can write ‘and I again am strong.’ Subuh, a greater spiritual dynamo 
than Wordsworth, can apparently initiate this state in other people and 
transmit his own ‘positive consciousness’ directly. Bennett points out that 
the latihan differs from ordinary meditation or relaxation exercises in that 
it does not lead to drowsiness; like Gurdjieff’s exercises, it makes the 
mind more awake. Poetry has this same effect, like adding a pinch of 
yeast to grape juice; an inner ferment begins, a cleansing process. 

The latihan, then, is one of the basic forms of mystical discipline, 
perhaps the basic form. The importance of the ‘helper’ should be clear; 
the starting point of the latihan is the transcendance of the usual self- 
division, and this is difficult for a self-divided person without help, 
without a feeling of definite purpose induced by someone else. For the 
same reason, it is more difficult to hypnotise yourself than to allow 
yourself to be hypnotised. 

Nevertheless, it must be stated clearly that the latihan is not the logical 
consummation of Gurdjieff’s exercises. Gurdjieff aimed at a strengthening 
of man’s ‘true will.’ His starting point was that there is something wrong 
with man, as there might be something wrong with any machine—a car 
or a watch, for instance. The first necessity is to understand the machine. 

* This is not the way of the monk, the fakir or the yogi, but the fourth 
way. Gurdjieff calls it ‘the way of the cunning man,’ but it might just as 
accurately be called the way of the engineer, the man who understands the 
machine. Subuh’s way is essentially the way of the saint or monk, the 
opening of the soul to God. It is the way of Ramakrishna, of Sri Ramana 

Maharshi, of Sri Meher Baba, and it has found a more recent exponent in 
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the Maharishi who gained so much influence over the Beatles. It is difficult 
to see how Bennett, who had known Gurdjieff since 1920 and who 
regarded him as the most remarkable man he ever met, could arrive at the 
conclusion that Subud is a direct continuation of the Work. It is an 
important alternative road, leading in the same direction; but it is not at 
all the same thing. Gurdjieff was aiming at a kind of ‘yoga for the West,’ 
at utilising the typical Western qualities—scientific analysis, intellectual 
precision, practical ability, driving energy—for psychological purposes. 
Subud is essentially a religious method. Gurdjieff himself would have 
viewed it with the warmest approval; but it would not have taught him 
anything he did not already know. a a 

Bennett himself apparently came around to this opinion; he left 
Subud four years after joining.* 

* Andrew Haydon, a Subud member, gave me the following information: ‘He [Bennett] 
felt the latihan was not enough and wanted to practise Gurdjieff exercises. On asking 
Pak Subuh’s advice, he was told that it was his choice, but Subuh felt that it was un- 

for further work, and asked Bennett to retire-as a helper. But the final breach 
was over a clash of personalities on a committee dealing with practical needs of Subud.’ 
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QUANTUM CONSCIOUSNESS 


I began my search for the ultimate connection between matter and consciousness nearly 
two decades ago, when the Age of Aquarius was in full bloom and I was a professor of 
physics at San Diego State University. There were drugs to be taken, life-style changes to 
be made, a war to protest, and liberated sex to be enjoyed. I embraced it all. By 1970 I 
had become disillusioned. I turned on, dropped out, and found myself involved with 
Eastern mystics, consciousness-raising groups, and others who were labeled New Age. 
During my year in France, as associate professor of physics at the University of Paris, I 
met and studied with the biblical scholar and cabalist teacher Carlo Suarés. I was also 
visiting professor at Birkbeck College, in London, studying with physicist David Bohm, 
who had similar interests. 


My mind reached out for understanding, and by 1974 I felt that quantum physics 
and consciousness were deeply connected. I began to realize that the brain may be 
governed by the laws of quantum physics rather than the laws of biology or 
neurophysiology. As a result, such feelings as love and hate, commonly thought to be 
God-given or incapable of scientific understanding, could be translated into the language 
of quantum physics. 


The only mystery of quantum physics lies in the wave-particle duality described 
by Richard Feynman, the Nobel prize-winning physicist. Atomic objects (electrons, 
protons, neutrons, photons, quarks, and so on) sometimes behave like particles, and other 
times, like waves. When does an atomic object behave like a wave and when does it 
behave like a particle? According to many quantum physicists the answer depends on 
whether the object is observed. Unobserved, the atomic object appears as a wave spread 
out over space, but the instant it is observed the wave collapses to a point and behaves 
like a particle. The action of a simple observation “causes” a wave to collapse, producing 
a particle. But what kind of action is a simple observation? Nobel laureates Eugene 
Wigner and Brian Josephson and many other physicists, including myself, believe that it 
may be a fundamental event beyond physics. We view it as the action of consciousness. 


I argue that the wave-particle duality of quantum physics holds true in the human 
brain, orchestrating the behavior of individual nerve cells as they relay their chemical 
messages to one another. The wave-particle duality action of electrons, for example, 
could give rise to feelings of loneliness, of ego and hatred. In the quantum world, 
electrons suffer a paradoxical life. Because of their particle behavior and their electrical 
repulsion, no two electrons can ever occupy the same space. They are doomed to 
solitude. 


In their wavelike guise, however, electrons are forever seeking their opposite 
particle, the positron, even though such a meeting would result in their destruction. The 
electron’s electrical charge is a cry for the return to the void. It hopes and fears to attract 
its opposite, its antimatter partner, the positron, in a dance of death. Similarly, love and 
feelings of compassion may be created by photons, particle-wave units of light. As 
waves, photons tend to march together, working toward a common end. Lasers work 
because photon waves are “in love” with, each other. 


Love and hate, success and failure, violence and peace could be but 
manifestations of energy, of forces and atomic objects flowing through our bodies, 
brains, and minds as particles and waves. What we call the brain is the particlelike 
behavior of our observations. What we call the mind is the wavelike behavior of atomic 
objects, invisible and unobserved. Mind is then an outgrowth of the basic laws of 
quantum physics together with the actions of the observer, which I believe are the acts of 
consciousness. 


For example, one act of consciousness could cause a change in quantum surface 
waves acting along the thin membranes covering our neurons. These waves are 
associated with the movements of the protein-gate molecules embedded in the neurons’ 
walls. A “particle” observation would momentarily “freeze” the molecules’ positions, 
resulting in the appearance of thought. Another complementary “wave” observation 
where the proteins remained unobserved would produce changes in the energy of these 
waves, resulting in the arousal of feelings. Thus feelings and thoughts would show the 
same type of duality as waves and particles. 


Understanding how the brain/mind works may lie within the whole range and 
arsenal of the mathematical language of quantum physics. The probability equations and 
the behavior of atomic objects may depend on the wave-into-particle actions of conscious 
ness. Without such actions the world and all of its participants would remain wispy, 
ghostlike quantum waves, and there would be nothing material at all. 


— FRED ALAN WOLF 


Fred Alan Wolf is the author of Star Wave: Mind, Consciousness, and Quantum Physics 
(Macmillan Publishing Company. 
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Philip K. Dick: The Other Side 
By Paul Rydeen 


... the group had taken an active interest in their situation, viewing it as a manifestation on an earthly plane of certain super-terrestrial forces. 
- Jack Isidore (1) 


My first exposure to the mind-bending fiction of Philip K. Dick was in early 1981. It must have been January or February because I 
remember it still being quite cold. To my surprise, a friend of my dad's had given him a recent issue of Playboy, which I eagerly perused 
whenever I had the chance. On one such occasion I needed to prove to myself a maturity beyond the pictures of naked ladies, so I 
commenced to read the magazine's various features. It turned out to be the December 1980 issue; one feature was Phil's story "Frozen 
Journey" (2). Although this high-school senior had been reading science fiction for a decade or more, I must confess I was confused by the 
shifting realities portrayed in "Frozen Journey". Further readings did little for my comprehension. 


By the time graduation rolled around, I had seen Phil's books recommended repeatedly in the columns of Heavy Metal magazine. I picked 
up a used copy of The Man in the High Castle (3). It was quite good, and a whole lot easier to understand than "Frozen Journey" had been. 
Soon after, VALIS (4) hit the stands. I bought it. I enjoyed it immensely, but was still unable to fully realize the implications of Phil's 
speculations. Next I found the Gregg Press hardcover reissue of Time Out of Joint (5) in a little science fiction bookstore that had just 
opened off-campus. At last I understood; what I had read of the false or illusory nature of reality while studying Hinduism and Buddhism 


now made sense on a personal level. As I matured, my appreciation for Phil grew. I started college that fall, and frequented that bookstore 
often. I scoured almost every used bookstore in the Minneapolis area, spending months in search of elusive PKD titles. I found many rare 
first editions this way, and still have dreams wherein I continue the search. When Phil died in March of 1982, I owned a copy of nearly 
every book he had written. I considered his death a personal loss. 


To understand Phil, one must grapple with his unique emotional states, and his unique interpretations of same. Most importantly, in 
February and March of 1974 Phil had a series of "mystic" experiences. When he died eight years later he was still unsure of their origin or 
meaning. Left behind was his so-called Exegesis, an 8,000-page, one-million-word continuing dialogue with himself written late, late at 
night (6). Though Phil never did solve the puzzle to his satisfaction, I believe he enjoyed the pursuit of the answer for its own sake much 
more than he would have enjoyed resolving the problem. In fact, I don't think any answer would've been entirely acceptable to him for very 
long. By its very nature this mystery had no rational solution. 


Phil had suffered several personal setbacks during the time immediately preceding these experiences. Stress over his wife and new son, a 
severe case of writer's block, an unexplained break-in, lingering problems with drugs (mostly prescribed medications), and worries over his 
political actions all played their part. So did the loss of several close friends. He even worried over whether he had inadvertently published 
high-level government secrets in his novels (see KING FELIX discussion below). The usually self- reflective Phil became much more 
introspective than normal. His depression turned his thoughts to suicide more than once. The impetus for this particular experience was the 
severe pain Phil was suffering as a result of having an impacted wisdom tooth removed. Phil called his oral surgeon, who promptly phoned 
in a prescription for some codeine to a local pharmacy (or Darvon; accounts vary). 


When the delivery girl arrived, Phil took one look at her and became mesmerized by the golden fish dangling between her breasts. When 
asked, the girl told Phil that this was the primitive Christian ICHTHYS symbol, ICHTHYS being the Greek for "fish". The fish was chosen 
in part because ICHTHYS was taken to be an anagram for "Iesous CHristos, THeou Yios, Soter" (Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior) . "The 
girl and I are secret Christians, in hiding because of the Roman persecution. The only way we can identify ourselves to each other is the 
innocent-looking fish symbol, a harmless pendant in the eyes of most. This secret ally brings not only medicine to heal my sore tooth, but 
spiritual medicine as well. After all, is not Christ the Great Physician?" He accepted the package and bade the girl good-bye. Phil found 
himself transported back to first- century Rome - the time of the founding of the Church amidst much persecution. The vision of another 
reality superimposed upon this one lasted weeks. Phil had a hard time deciding which one was true, and which the illusion. During this 
period of uncertainty, he found himself "trapped" (figuratively, I would imagine) in a Black Iron Prison - a Gnostic symbol of our fall into 
History. It is deceptively referred to as the Cave of Treasures. Phil used this concept obliquely in "Strange Memories of Death" (7), wherein 
he refers to his apartment complex as having been prison-like until the new developers made it appear like a garden. From his further 
description it is quite obviously still a prison, despite its Edenic appearance. 


In Freudian terms, the tooth can be a symbol of libido (not necessarily sexual). Dreaming of the loss of a tooth, for example, can represent a 
fear that one may lose one's standing in some way - physically or emotionally - or be a warning from the subconscious that this is 
threatening to happen. Note that one of Palmer Eldritch's three stigmata was his artificial teeth (8). Phil's impacted wisdom tooth was like 
his latent Gnosis, awaiting the proper stimulus to trigger his anamnesis. Another symbol of libido is the phalliform fish, whose sleek shape 
glides silently through the deep waters of the subconscious. As ICHTHYS, Christ strengthens our libido, our "psychic" energy, and asks 
nothing in return. He is UBIK, a negentropic force in a universe that is forever running itself down (9). 


The Hebrew for "tooth" is shin, which is also the name of the twenty-first and penultimate letter of the Hebrew alphabet. (The reader 
familiar with Phil's novel The Penultimate Truth (10) may do well to ponder the connection.) The English equivalent to shin is "S" or "Sh". 
Perhaps because of its trident shape (literally, "three-toothed") and sibilant pronunciation, the kabbalists associated this letter with the 
element fire. Compare Phil's trident dream at the end of VALIS, after Fat departs again for the Greek islands. Shin also appears somewhat 
like a descending dove, so it should come as no surprise that a relationship between it and the Holy Spirit exists. That the numerical value of 
both the letter taken by itself and the Hebrew phrase RUACH ALHIM ("the Spirit of God", usually translated "Elohim") is 300 serves to 
solidify the connection. The Spirit is often represented as a flame, one example being the tongues of fire that came to rest on the apostles’ 
heads on that first Pentecost. Many spirits and other air elementals have been associated with fire as well. 


Later Christian kabbalists (namely, Pico) and the Theosophists attempted to justify their doctrines by showing that the union of God as 
Yahweh/Jehovah (YHWH) and the Holy Spirit (Sh) was Jesus (YHShWH). The four letters of the ineffable name represent the four natural 
elements of the ancients, while the fifth element - spirit - fills out the fifth point of the pentagram, a symbol of man. The triple-pronged shin 
was taken to be representative of the Trinity. YHShHW is usually translated "Yeheshuah", of which the English form is "Joshua". "Jesus" is 
from IESOUS, the Greek version of this name. This formula seems especially valid if one considers the esoteric doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
as the feminine counterpart of God. Certain kabbalists have maintained the Hebrew RUACH is of the feminine gender; if so then this has 
been translated out of most versions of the Bible. In some Gnostic systems, the consort of God is Sophia, Phil's Holy Wisdom (see the 
biblical Book of Proverbs). 


The Babylon whom St. John of Patmos tells us is "fallen, fallen" is usually identified with first-century Rome (11). The Hebrews' 
subjugation under the Romans was every bit as resented as it had been under the Babylonians six centuries earlier. John's prophecy of 
Rome's fall was certainly wishful thinking, penned sometime after the destruction of the Temple in 70 AD. I identify John's Babylon with 
the Gnostic Sophia, a symbol of the world in its fallen state. The Land of the Dead - Egypt - was a similar symbol for later Gnostic sects. 
The implication of Phil's vision is that we still live in Roman times, i.e. a "fallen" state. Gnosis must come from the outside. Chokmah is the 
Hebrew for "wisdom"; her position on the kabbalistic Tree of Life is the second or penultimate one (representing a less than perfect reality) 
- but here she is given a masculine identity, despite the references to Holy Wisdom in the Scriptures. The Greek for "wisdom" is Sophia; a 
cognate term is Gnosis, "knowledge". Like Sophia, Chokmah is one step removed from the true Godhead. I equate Sophia with John's 
Babylon and the traditional Chokmah, the same yin principle which Phil took to be his anima in the form of his long-dead twin sister Jane 
(she had died aged five weeks). Her avatar has appeared previously in the form of Simon Magus' Helen, to cite a Gnostic example. In Phil's 
case, he sought her in each woman with whom he had an adult relationship - a reunion of the divine syzygy, as it were. His yearning for the 
sister he never knew did more to inspire his world-view than any other single factor; the appearance of twins throughout his work is ample 
testimony to this state of affairs. The encysted twin in Dr. Bloodmoney (12) is one of many such examples. 


There is a kabbalistic tradition in which one sees oneself relating events from the future. The kabbalists' reticence to record autobiographical 
experiences, especially those of an ecstatic nature, has obscured this fact. Phil had a hypnogogic experience as a boy in which he saw 
himself as an adult standing at the foot of his bed. In later life he relived the experience from the "time traveler's" standpoint. The Persian 
Mani (founder of the gnostic Manichean religion) had the same thing occur to him when he was 12, and once more as an adult. He 
recognized this doppelganger as his Higher Self - the Divine Adam and called it in Arabic "al-Tawm", the twin. It guided him and gave him 
comfort throughout his life, and he was said to be gazing upon it in the cell just before he died. Despite Phil's Valentinian Sophian 


cosmology, I have often felt he was more akin to the Manichean school on a practical level. 


In 1975 a two-word cypher was "sent forth"; the phrase KING FELIX appears in the juxtaposition of two adjacent lines in Phil's novel Flow 
My Tears, The Policeman Said (13). It was only later that he happened upon its significance. The fact that Army Intelligence bought 
multiple copies of that one book perplexed him greatly. In VALIS one of the Lamptons tells him that the phrase has kabbalistic significance. 
I assume they refer to gematria, the practice of assigning numerical values to individual letters within a word and taking their sum. "King" is 
English, so should it be translated into Latin? "Felix" is the Latin for "happy" (literally, fruitful"). "Rex" is the Latin for "king" so FELIX 
REX adds to 256 when transposed into Greek enumeration. This is the eighth power of two, which perhaps is the Gnostic ogdoad pointing 
back to a duality - Phil's Two-Source Cosmogony. "Basileos" is Greek for "king"; I'm not sure what the proper translation of "felix" would 
be, or even if Greek is the proper language to use. This practice existed in the Hebrew language before Greek became the common language 
of the Mediterranean area, and in other Semitic languages before that. The little girl, Sophia, reads from the Sephir Yetzirah when the 
Rhipidon Society visits her at the Lamptons' - establishing a Hebrew link - but she also tells them the Lamptons are insane. This issue 
remains unresolved. 


At one point Phil experimented with a megadose of vitamins he had read about in Psychology Today. This mixture was being used by a 
certain doctor to stimulate simultaneous neural firing in both hemispheres of the brain. While the original experiments were strictly 
designed for split-personality patients, Phil concocted a batch and swallowed it down. He says it worked. The right side of the brain is often 
identified with the dark, irrational, "feminine" component of our minds; the parallel to the imperfect, premature Sophia is obvious. 
Speculation has arisen that the voices heard by prophets and madmen originate in the right-brain (14). Usually drowned out by the day-to- 
day noise of the more verbally active left-brain, under certain circumstances it may be heard. At one time in our not-so-distant past, this may 
have been far more common than it is today. This is one of many possibilities considered by Phil, probably no more right or wrong than any 
of the others. 


Another possibility I'd like to briefly consider is that one possible subconscious influence was the "Roman" episode of the old Star Trek TV 
series. I've long forgotten the show's title, but it involved a planet similar to twentieth-century Earth with the exception that Roman rule still 
existed. Rome never fell - the Empire never ended - and secret followers of "the Son" were preaching peace and brotherhood rather than 
tyranny. This in no way lessens the import of Phil's vision, nor does it explain anything away. I merely find it an intriguing idea to ponder. 
Who can say what psychic debris forms the foundations of our subconscious? 


As the image of first-century Rome persisted, Phil began seeing St. Elmo's fire almost everywhere he looked. He had purchased his own 
ICHTHYS sign to hang in the picture window of his apartment; admittedly his staring at the sunlight had much to do with the earliest 
manifestations. However, the pink light was even visible at night, when Phil would sit up in bed unable to sleep, enjoying the show. In A 
Scanner Darkly (15) he describes it as a rapid-fire succession of Paul Klee, Kandinsky and other modern artists. He also describes the times 
the St. Elmo's fire took on the shape of a doorway proportioned to the Golden Mean (representing perfection). This was a doorway to the 
Other World. The character in the book regrets having never thought to step through the doorway after the apparition finally disappeared. 
The nightly visions continued, often taking the form of incredibly complex dreams which Phil saw at once were unlike his usual sleeping 
habits. He called them "tutelary" dreams because of their information-rich content. In many he was actually shown texts, which he was able 
to read and transcribe their contents upon awakening. This is another kabbalistic tradition, the ability to read holy texts on the astral plane. 
Always for Phil, the pink beam of light was prominent. 


Admittedly, the idea one is being shot with a beam of energy is typical to many schizophrenics. So are the discarnate voices which haunted 
Phil's unplugged radio at night, telling him how terrible a person he was (his then-wife Tessa heard them too). The one difference here is 
that Phil perceived it as a healing light rather than a further descent into madness. He credited it with taking charge of his life, recovering a 
lot of income due from unpaid book royalties, and even re-margining his typewriter. He never decided what the beam's source really was. 
Guesses included the Rosicrucian Society, Soviet scientists experimenting with "psychotronics", and an alien satellite orbiting a distant star. 
One message came from the "Portuguese States of America", leading Phil to contemplate the possibility of parallel universes. He also 
thought it might have been God. The Roman Sybil in her later Christianized form was a particular favorite of Phil's; her similarity to Jane as 
Phil's "protectress" was the attraction. VALIS even quotes the Sybilline Oracles. Note also that the much-sought product UBIK in Phil's 
novel of the same name is depicted on the dustjacket of the original as spraying a pink substance. Coincidence? The connection is further 
made in VALIS when Phil and friends mistake a model of the satellite for a can lying in the gutter (in the movie-within-a- book). Does this 
refer to a can of UBIK as well? 


In some of his dreams, Phil saw Soviet scientists rushing around behind the scenes to keep the alien satellite functioning. Phil originally 
thought VALIS was from Fomalhaut, which he called "Albemuth" (from the Arab Al Behemoth, "the whale"). Fomalhaut is the fish's 
mouth; Phil apparently mistook "behemoth" for "leviathan", two Hebrew words from the Old Testament. It is the latter which actually refers 
to the whale, according to most sources. What matters most is Phil's beliefs on the matter; if his subconscious mind processed "behemoth" 
as "whale", then "whale" it is - for him. At any rate, the fish symbolism is obvious, as is the reference to Jonah. Phil must have read Robert 
K.G. Temple's The Sirius Mystery (16) before writing VALIS, because he relocated the satellite to there. This brings in a host of occult 
references too involved to go into here. Suffice it to say that the dark companion of Sirius represents "occult" or hidden knowledge, as does 
Sirius' position as "the sun behind the Sun" (as Kenneth Grant calls it). Neither Phil nor Temple seem to have known this when they wrote 
their books. Phil cleverly tied in the dualist Dogon philosophy described by Temple with his own Gnostic beliefs, though as narrator of 
VALIS he ascribes this revelation to Fat and tells us this is the point at which Fat's madness became complete. Madness or not, VALIS 
stands as a classic on many levels. The three-eyed aliens had pincers like a crab where hands should be, just like Palmer Eldritch and his 
artificial hands. These "improved" hands seem to denote an elevated status as cosmic artificer or demiurge, while also indicating an inherent 
flaw of some sort. The beings were also deaf and mute; they communicated amongst themselves by means of telepathy. One could say their 


inability to hear or speak reinforces the notion of an imperfect demiurge, as well as it helps conceal his true nature. Then again, their 
physical handicap may be the results of a personal sacrifice undertaken to enhance their mental faculties. 


Phil was consistent in documenting his major influences within the works they influenced. VALIS was no exception. Curiously, there are 
two which went uncredited, and to my knowledge no researcher has yet uncovered them both. The first is Robert K.G. Temple's 
aforementioned The Sirius Mystery. Temple documents the Dogon people of Africa and their precise astronomical data which predate 
telescopes. Their legends say that this knowledge was given to them by three-eyed crab-clawed beings from Sirius. Temple goes on to trace 
the Dogon's ancestors back to migrating Egyptians who continue a tradition well-documented in the Mysteries of Isis and Osiris. Certainly 
Phil read Temple's book after writing Radio Free Albemuth; why else would he have moved VALIS from Fomalhaut to Sirius? 


The other major influence which went uncredited may be more of a surprise. It is not a scholarly influence like Temple's, but rather a little 
known facet of popular culture. The whole idea of an immortal and all-powerful race who build universes out of boredom, fall into them 
and become trapped because they forget who they are is indeed gnostic in flavor, as many have said. It should be noted, however, that this is 
exactly what Scientology teaches about the Thetans. WE ARE THE THETANS and we don't even know it. 


Palmer Eldritch had three stigmata: his artificial eyes, artificial teeth and artificial hands. The cover of the original edition combines these to 
show the classic eye-in-palm design used by fortune-tellers to indicate occult wisdom. The all-seeing eye is a common motif in Masonic 
lore as well; at one point Phil challenged God to show himself and saw the Ark of the Covenant opened to reveal the eye-in-the-triangle. 
Esoteric tradition among the Masons identifies this occult eye with the star Sirius - named for Osiris, the dead and risen Egyptian savior 
who adumbrated Christ by centuries. It is also the eye of the cyclops and the third or ajna eye of Shiva, which Phil (as Fat) attributes to 
Thknaton and his followers in the Tractates appended to VALIS. Others have placed a sexual interpretation upon it as well, but that's beyond 
the scope of the present work. 


While listening to the Beatles' "Strawberry Fields Forever" one day, Phil heard the lyrics change into a prophetic warning: "Your son has an 
undiagnosed right inguinal hernia. The hydrocele has burst, and it has descended into the scrotal sac. He requires immediate attention, or 
will soon die." Phil rushed him to the hospital and found every word to be true. The doctor scheduled the operation for the same day. Once 
again, the healing power of Phil's vision comes to the fore. In a sense the boy was "reborn", which was to have great consequences for Phil's 
subsequent actions. 


For a while Phil thought the spirit of Elijah had come upon him, much as the followers of John the Baptist felt about their Master. He even 
identified with a certain first-century Christian he called Thomas, whose thoughts Phil heard while falling asleep. There's someone inside of 
me, and he's living in another century. This Thomas was eventually garroted, which provides the connection to John the Baptist. "Thomas" 
is a Greek name meaning "twin"; whose twin was he if not Phil's? (Mani's twin was also called "tawm"; extant Greek Manichean texts refer 
to him as "syzygon".) Phil saw fit to baptize and confirm his infant son at this time (he was Episcopalian). Phil then gave his son a secret 
name which has never been divulged. In the posthumously-published Radio Free Albemuth (17) - the first version of what finally became 
VALIS - "Nicholas Brady" christened "Johnny" with the secret name "Paul". Since Phil saw himself as Elijah or John the Baptist, my best 
guess is that Phil told his son he was the Savior incarnate, and named him "Emmanuel", a Hebrew name meaning "God with us". His son's 
birth name was in fact Christopher, from the Greek for "Christ-bearer". Indeed, Radio Free Albemuth ends with the imprisoned Phil taking 
consolation in the knowledge that the Message has gone out after all - to the children. The importance of this assertion in light of the child- 
saviors in VALIS and The Divine Invasion cannot be underestimated. No wonder it hurt so badly when Phil's wife left with his son. It 
would have been interesting to see how Phil's son would have turned out under his father's tutelage. As it is, he may yet surprise us as he 
comes of age. 


Phil's experiences culminated with a beatific vision of a Palm Tree Garden, which he described in Deus Irae (18) and mentioned several 
times in The Divine Invasion (19). Though this was still a part of first-century Rome, Phil felt at peace in the garden - the nostalgic Eden. 
The palm tree itself is the World Tree, the axis mundi, the pole at the center of the world which leads to heaven. Palm leaves were strewn 
before Christ when he returned to Jerusalem to indicate victory over temptation in the wilderness; today they are carried by those who have 
completed a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Palm Sunday commemorates this event in Christ's life. Palmer Eldritch's name is an obvious 
reference, but "palmer" could also refer to sleight of hand - indicating his position as malevolent demiurge. 


Associated with the vision of the Palm Tree Garden was a young girl gathering water at riverside. On her vase was an interlocking pattern 
which Phil recognized as a series of ICHTHYS symbols. He also saw it as the double helix form of DNA. The universe, he understood, is 
information - just as DNA is the encoded information by which our bodies are created and maintained. He identified this girl with Aquarius, 
the water-bearer. To me this symbolizes a pouring out (from the subconscious) and the heralding of a new age. This scene was used in 
VALIS to announce the new messiah, the little girl called Sophia. A new age had indeed begun, short-lived as it was. 


Though Phil's vision of Rome faded, his tutelary dream continued for six more years. So too did the AI voice (for "Artificial Intelligence"), 
a soft feminine voice he heard in times of stress and during hypnogogic revery. Naturally he identified this voice with Jane/Sophia, and 
claims to have first heard it during a high school physics exam (it gave him the answers) 25 years earlier. It all ended November 17, 1980. 
Phil claimed to have had a theophany that day, though witnesses noticed nothing unusual. Phil suddenly comprehended God as infinite, by 
nature incomprehensible. In other words, the Exegesis would never solve anything because there was no answer to be had. Phil actually 
stopped writing for a time because of this, but was at it again before too long. He also wrote The Divine Invasion around this time, which 
was when the voice finally stopped. Had it not been for the theophany, Phil would have probably cried, "Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani?" As it 
was, he persisted in speculating the remaining year of his life, and managed to produce one more novel before the end - the posthumously- 
published The Transmigration of Timothy Archer (20). Phil suffered the first of several strokes in February 1982 and died several days later 
in the hospital, on March 2. He was 53. 
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PREFACE 


I HAVE endeavoured to present the subject of the higher 
dimensionality of space in a clear manner, devoid of 
mathematical subtleties and technicalities. In order to 
engage the interest of the reader, I have in the earlier 
chapters dwelt on the perspective the hypothesis of a 
fourth dimension opens, and have treated of the many 
connections there are between this hypothesis and the 
ordinary topics of our thoughts. 

A lack of mathematical knowledge will prove of no 
disadvantage to the reader, for I have used no mathe- 
matical processes of reasoning. I have taken the view 
that the space which we ordinarily think of, the space 
of real things (which I would call permeable matter), 
is different from the space treated of by mathematics. 
Mathematics will tell us a great deal about space, just 
as the atomic theory will tell us a great deal about the 
chemical combinations of bodies. But after all, a theory 
is not precisely equivalent to the subject with regard 
to which it is held. There is an opening, therefore, from 
the side of our ordinary space perceptions for a simple, 
altogether rational, mechanical, and observational way 
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of treating this subject of higher space, and of this 
opportunity I have availed myself. 

The details introduced in the earlier chapters, 
especially in Chapters VIII., IX., X., may perhaps be 
found wearisome. They are of no essential importance 
in the main line of argument, and if left till Chapters XI. 
and XII. have been read, will be found to afford 
interesting and obvious illustrations of the properties 
discussed in the later chapters. 

My thanks are due to the friends who have assisted 
me in designing and preparing the modifications of 
my previous models, and in no small degree to the 
publisher of this volume, Mr. Sonnenschein, to whose 
unique appreciation of the line of thought of this, as 
of my former essays, their publication is owing. By 
the provision of a coloured plate, in addition to the other 
illustrations, he has added greatly to the convenience 
of the reader. 


C. HOWARD HINTON. 
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THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


CHAPTER I 
FOUR-DIMENSIONAL SPACE 


THERE is nothing more indefinite, and at the same time 
more real, than that which we indicate when we speak 
of the “higher.” In our social life we see it evidenced 
in a greater complexity of relations. But this com- 
plexity is not all. There is, at the same time, a contact 
with, an apprehension of, something more fundamental, 
more real. 

With the greater development of man there comes 
a consciousness of something more than all the forms 
in which it shows itself. There is a readiness to give 
up all the visible and tangible for the sake of those 
principles and values of which the visible and tangible 
are the representations. The physical life of civilised 
man and of a mere savage are practically the same, but 
the civilised man has discovered a depth in his existence, 
which makes him feel that that which appears all to 
the savage is a mere externality and appurtenage to his 
true being. 

Now, this higher—how shall we apprehend it? It is 
generally embraced by our religious faculties, by our 
idealising tendency. But the higher existence has two 
sides. It has a being as well as qualities. And in trying 
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to realise it through our emotions we are always taking the 
subjective view. Our attention is always fixed on what we 
feel, what we think. Is there any way of apprehending 
the higher after the purely objective method of a natural 
science? I think that there is. 

Plato, in a wonderful allegory, speaks of some men 
living in such a condition that they were practically 
reduced to be the denizens of a shadow world. They 
were chained, and perceived but the shadows of them- 
selves and all real objects projected on a wall, towards 
which their faces were turned. All movements to them 
were but movements on the surface, all shapes by the 
shapes of outlines with no substantiality. 

Plato uses this illustration to portray the relation 
between true being and the illusions of the sense world. 
He says that just as a man liberated from his chains 
could learn and discover that this world was solid and 
real, and could go back and tell his bound companions of 
this greater higher reality, so the philosopher who has 
been liberated, who has gone into the thought of the 
ideal world, into the world of ideas greater and more 
real than the things of sense, can come and tell his fellow 
men of that which is more true than the visible sun— 
more noble than Athens, the visible state. 

Now, I take Plato’s suggestion; but literally, not 
metaphorically. He imagines a world which is lower 
than this world, in that shadow figures and shadow 
motions are its constituents; and to it he contrasts the real 
world. As the real world is to this shadow world, so is the 
higher world to our world. I accept his analogy. As our 
world in three dimensions is to a shadow or plane world, 
so is the higher world to our three-dimensional world. 
That is, the higher world is four-dimensional; the higher 
being is, so far as its existence is concerned apart from its 
qualities, to be sought through the conception of an actual 
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existence spatially higher than that which we realise 
with our senses. 

Here you will observe I necessarily leave out all that 
gives its charm and interest to Plato’s writings. All those 
conceptions of the beautiful and good which live 
immortally in his pages. 

All that I keep from his great storehouse of wealth is 
this one thing simply —a world spatially higher than this 
world, a world which can only be approached through 
the stocks and stones of it, a world which must be appre- 
hended laboriously, patiently, through the material things 
of it, the shapes, the movements, the figures of it. 

We must learn to realise the shapes of objects in 
this world of the higher man; we must become familiar 
with the movements that objects make in his world, so 
that we can learn something about his daily experience, 
his thoughts of material objects, his machinery. 

The means for the prosecution of this enquiry are given 
in the conception of space itself. 

It often happens that that which we consider to be 
unique and unrelated gives us, within itself, those relations 
by means of which we are able to see it as related to 
others, determining and determined by them. 

Thus, on the earth is given that phenomenon of weight 
by means of which Newton brought the earth into its 
true relation to the sun and other planets. Our terrestrial 
globe was determined in regard to other bodies of the 
solar system by means of a relation which subsisted on 
the earth itself. 

And so space itself bears within it relations of which 
we can determine it as related to other space. For within 
space are given the conceptions of point and line, line and 
plane, which really involve the relation of space to a 
higher space. 

Where one segment of a straight line leaves off and 
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another begins is a point, and the straight line itself can 
be generated by the motion of the point. 

One portion of a plane is bounded from another by a 
straight line, and the plane itself can be generated by 
the straight line moving in a direction not contained 
in itself. 

Again, two portions of solid space are limited with 
regard to each other by a plane; and the plane, moving 
in a direction not contained in itself, can generate solid 
space. 

Thus, going on, we might say that space is that which 
limits two portions of higher space from each other, and 
that our space will generate the higher space by moving 
in a direction not contained in itself. 

Another indication of the nature of four-dimensional 
space can be gained by considering the problem of the 
arrangement of objects. 

If I have a number of swords of varying degrees of 
brightness, I can represent them in respect of this quality 
by points arranged along a straight line. 

If I place a sword at A, fig. 1., and regard it as having 

A B c ê certain brightness, then the other swords 
—_———=_can be arranged in a series along the 
Fig. 1. line, as at A, B, C, etc., according to 

their degree of brightness. 

If I now take account of another quality, say length, 
they can be arranged in a plane. Starting from A, B, C, I 
F can find points to represent different 
E g degrees of length along such lines as 

AF, BD, CE, drawn from A and B and C. 

a 7 Points on these lines represent different 

Fig. 2. degrees of length with the same degree of 
brightness. Thus the whole plane is occupied by points 
representing all conceivable varieties of brightness and 
length. 
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Bringing in a third quantity, say sharpness, I can draw, 

as in fig. 3, any number of upright 

F lines. Let distances along these 

g upright lines represent degrees of 

sharpness, thus the points F and G 

will represent swords of certain 

definite degrees of the three qualities 

mentioned, and the whole of space will serve to represent 
all conceivable degrees of these three qualities. 

If I now bring in a fourth quality, such as weight, and 
try to find a means of representing it as I did the other 
three qualities, I find a difficulty. Every point in space is 
taken up by some conceivable combination of the three 
qualities already taken. 

To represent four qualities in the same way as that in 
which I have represented three, I should need another 
dimension of space. 

Thus we may indicate the nature of four-dimensional 
space by saying that it is a kind of space which would 
give positions representative of four qualities, as three- 
dimensional space gives positions representative of three 
qualities. 


A B 
Fig. 3. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ANALOGY OF A PLANE WORLD 


AT the risk of some prolixity I will go fully into the 
experience of a hypothetical creature confined to motion 
on a plane surface. By so doing I shall obtain an analogy 
which will serve in our subsequent enquiries, because the 
change in our conception, which we make in passing from 
the shapes and motions in two dimensions to those in 
three, affords a pattern by which we can pass on still 
further to the conception of an existence in four-dimensional 
space. 

A piece of paper on a smooth table affords a ready 
image of a two-dimensional existence. If we suppose the 
being represented by the piece of paper to have no 
knowledge of the thickness by which he projects above the 
surface of the table, it is obvious that he can have no 
knowledge of objects of a similar description, except by 
the contact with their edges. His body and the objects in 
his world have a thickness of which however he has no 
consciousness. Since the direction stretching up from 
the table is unknown to him he will think of the objects 
of his world as extending in two dimensions only. Figures 
are to him completely bounded by their lines, just as solid 
objects are to us by their surfaces. He cannot conceive of 
approaching the centre of a circle, except by breaking 
through the circumference, for the circumference encloses 
the centre in the direction in which motion is possible to 
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him. The plane surface over which he slips and with 
which he is always in contact will be unknown to him; 
there are no differences by which he can recognise its 
existence. 

But for the purpose of our analogy this representation is 
deficient. 

A being has thus described has nothing about him to 
push off from, the surface over which he slips affords no 
means by which he can move in one direction rather than 
another. Placed on a surface over which he slips freely, 
he is in a condition analogous to that in which we should 
be if we were suspended in space. There is nothing 
which he can push off from in any direction known to him. 

Let us therefore modify our representation. Let us 
suppose a vertical plane against which particles of this 
matter slip, never leaving the surface. Let these particles 
possess an attractive force and cohere together into a disk; 
this disk will represent the globe of a plane being. He 
must be conceived as existing on the rim. 

Let 1 represent this vertical disk of flat matter and 2 
the plane being on it, standing upon its 
rim as we stand on the surface of our earth. 

Q The direction of the attractive force of his 
matter will give the creature a knowledge 
of up and down, determining for him one 
direction in plane space. Also, since 
he can move along the surface of his earth, 
he will have the sense of a direction parallel to its surface, 
which we may call forwards and backwards. 

He will have no sense of right and left— that is, of the 
direction which we recognise and extending out from the 
plane to our right and left. 

The distinction of right and left is the one that we 
must suppose to be absent, in order to project ourselves 
into the condition of a plane being. 


Fig. 4. 
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Let the reader imagine himself, as he looks along the 
plane, fig. 4, to become more and more identified with 
the thin body on it, till he finally looks along parallel to 
the surface of the plane earth, and up and down, losing 
the sense of the direction which stretches right and left. 
This direction will be an unknown dimension to him. 

Our space conceptions are so intimately connected with 
those which we derive from the existence of gravitation 
that it is difficult to realise the condition of a plane being, 
without picturing him as in material surroundings with 
a definite direction of up and down. Hence the necessity of 
our somewhat elaborate scheme of representation, which, 
when its import has been grasped, can be dispensed with 
for the simpler one of a thin object slipping over a 
smooth surface, which lies in front of us. 

It is obvious that we must suppose some means by 
which the plane being is kept in contact with the surface 
on which he slips. The simplest supposition to make is 
that there is a transverse gravity, which keeps him to the 
plane. This gravity must be thought of as different to 
the attraction exercised by his matter, and as 
unperceived by him. 

At this stage of our enquiry I do not wish to enter 
into the question of how a plane being could arrive at 
a knowledge of the third dimension, but simply to in- 
vestigate his plane consciousness. 

It is obvious that the existence of a plane being must 
be very limited. A straight line standing up from the 
surface of his earth affords a bar to his progress. An 
object like a wheel which rotates round an axis would 
be unknown to him, for there is no conceivable way to 
which he can get to the centre without going through 
the circumference. He would have spinning disks, but 
could not get to the centre of them. The plane being 
can represent the motion from any one point of his space 
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to any other, by means of two straight lines drawn at 
right angles to each other. 
Let AX and AY be two such axes. He can accomplish 
the translation from A to B by going along AX to C, and 
then from C along CB parallel to AY. 
Y The same result can of course be 
D B | obtained by moving to D along AY and then 
X| parallel to Ax from D to B, or of course by 
and diagonal movement compounded by 
these axial movements. 
By means of movements parallel to 
these two axes he can proceed (except for 
material obstacles) from any one point of his space to 
any other. 


Fig. 5. 


If now we suppose a third line 
drawn out from A at right angles to the 
plane it is evident that no motion in 
either of the two dimensions he knows 

z will carry him in the least degree in the 

direction represented by A Z. 

Fig. 6 The lines AZ and AX determine a 
plane. If he could be taken off his plane, and trans- 
ferred to the plane Axz, he would be in a world exactly 

like his own. From every line in his world 
there goes off a space world exactly like 
his own. 

From every point in his world a line can 
be drawn parallel to AZ in the direction 
unknown to him. If we suppose the square 
in fig. 7 to be a geometrical square from 

Fig. 7 every point of it, inside as well as on the 
contour, a straight line can be drawn parallel 

to AZ. The assemblage of these lines constitute a solid 
figure, of which the square in the plane is the base. If we 
consider the square to represent an object in the plane 
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being’s world then we must attribute to it a very small 
thickness, for every real thing must possess all three 
dimensions. This thickness he does not perceive, but 
thinks of this real object as a geometrical square. He 
thinks of it as possessing area only, and no degree of 
solidity. The edges which project from the plane to a 
very small extent he thinks of as having merely length 
and no breadth —as being, in fact, geometrical lines. 

With the first step in the apprehension of a third 
dimension there would come to a plane being the con- 
viction that he had previously formed a wrong conception 
of the nature of his material objects. He had conceived 
them as geometrical figures of two dimensions only. 
If a third dimension exists, such figures are incapable 
of real existence. Thus he would admit that all his real 
objects had a certain, though very small thickness in the 
unknown dimension, and that the conditions of his 
existence demanded the supposition of an extended sheet 
of matter, from contact with which in their motion his 
objects never diverge. 

Analogous conceptions must be formed by us on the 
supposition of a four-dimensional existence. We must 
suppose a direction in which we can never point extending 
from every point of our space. We must draw a dis- 
tinction between a geometrical cube and a cube of real 
matter. The cube of real matter we must suppose to 
have an extension in an unknown direction, real, but so 
small as to be imperceptible by us. From every point 
of a cube, interior as well as exterior, we must imagine 
that it is possible to draw a line in the unknown direction. 
The assemblage of these lines would constitute a higher 
solid. The lines going off in the unknown direction from 
the face of a cube would constitute a cube starting from 
that face. Of this cube all that we should see in our 
space would be the face. 
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Again, just as the plane being can represent any 
motion in his space by two axes, so we can represent any 
motion in our three-dimensional space by means of three 
axes. There is no point in our space to which we cannot 
move by some combination of movements on the directions 
marked out by these axes. 

On the assumption of a fourth dimension we have 
to suppose a fourth axis, which we will call Aw. It must 
be supposed to be at right angles to each and every 
one of the three axes AX, AY, AW. Just as the two axes, 
AX, AZ, determine a plane which is similar to the original 
plane on which we supposed the plane being to exist, but 
which runs off from it, and only meets it in a line; so in 
our space if we take any three axes such as AX, AY, and 
AW, they determine a space like our space world. This 
space runs off from our space, and if we were transferred 
to it we should find ourselves in a space exactly similar to 
our own. 

We must give up any attempt to picture this space in 
its relation to ours, just as a plane being would have to 
give up any attempt to picture a plane at right angles to 
his plane. 

Such a space and ours run in different directions 
from the plane of AX and Ay. They meet in this plane 
but have nothing else in common, just as the plane space 
of AX and AY and that of AX and AZ run in different 
directions and have but the line AX in common. 

Omitting all discussion of the manner on which a plane 
being might be conceived to form a theory of a three- 
dimensional existence, let us imagine how, with the 
means at his disposal, he could represent the properties of 
three-dimensional space. 

There are two ways in which the plane being can think 
of one of our solid bodies. He can think of the cube, 
fig. 8, as composed of a number of sections parallel to 
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his plane, each lying in the third dimension a little 

further off from his plane than 

the preceding one. These sec- 

tions he can represent as a 

series of plane figures lying in 

_zz his plane, but in so representing 

TT them he destroys the coherence 

of them in the higher figure. 

Fig. 8 The set of squares, A, B, C, D, 

represents the sections parallel 

to the plane of the cube shown in figure, but they are not 
in their proper relative positions. 

The plane being can trace out a movement in the third 
dimension by assuming discontinuous leaps from one 
section to another. Thus, a motion along the edge of 
the cube from left to right would be represented in the 
set of sections in the plane as the succession of the 
corners of the sections A, B, C, D. A point moving from 
A through BCD in our space must be represented in the 
plane as appearing in A, then in B, and so on, without 
passing through the intervening plane space. 

In these sections the plane being leaves out, of course, 
the extension in the third dimension; the distance between 
any two sections is not represented. In order to realise 
this distance the conception of motion can be employed. 

Let fig. 9 represent a cube passing transverse to the 

plane. It will appear to the plane being as a 
square object, but the matter of which this 
object is composed will be continually 
altering. One material particle takes the place 
of another, but it does not come from 
; anywhere or go anywhere in the space which 
Fig 9. the plane being knows. 

The analogous manner of representing a higher solid in 

our case, is to conceive it as composed of a number of 
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sections, each lying a little further off in the unknown 
direction than the preceding. 
We can represent these sections as a number of solids. 


Thus the cubes A, B, C, D, 
may be considered as 
the sections at different 


A B Fi C D intervals in the unknown 
ig. 10. ; ; . 
dimension of a higher 
cube. Arranged thus their coherence in the higher figure 
is destroyed, they are mere representations. 

A motion in the fourth dimension from A through B, C, 
etc., would be continuous, but we can only represent it as 
the occupation of the positions A, B, C, etc., in succession. 
We can exhibit the results of the motion at different 
stages, but no more. 

In this representation we have left out the distance 
between one section and another; we have considered the 
higher body merely as a series of sections, and so left out 
its contents. The only way to exhibit its contents is to 
call in the aid of the conception of motion. 

If a higher cube passes transverse to our space, it will 
appear as a cube isolated in space, the part 
that has not come into our space and the part 
that has passed through it will not be visible. 

Fig11. The gradual passing through our space would 
appear as the change of the matter of the cube 
before us. One material particle in it is succeeded by 
another, neither coming nor going in any direction we can 
point to. In this manner, by the duration of the figure, 
we can exhibit the higher dimensionality of it; a cube of 
our matter, under the circumstances supposed, namely, 
that it has a motion transverse to our space, would instantly 
disappear. A higher cube would last till it had passed 
transverse to our space by its whole distance of extension 
in the fourth dimension. 
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As the plane being can think of the cube as consisting 
of sections, each like a figure he knows, extending away 
from his plane, so we can think of a higher solid as com- 
posed of sections, each like a solid which we know, but 
extending away from our space. 

Thus, taking a higher cube, we can look on it as 
starting from a cube in our space and extending in the 
unknown dimension. 


io 


Fig. 12. 


Take the face A and conceive it to exist as simply a 
face, a square with no thickness. From this face the 
cube in our space extended by the occupation of space 
which we can see. 

But from this face there extends equally a cube in the 
unknown dimension. We can think of the higher cube, 
then, by taking the set of sections A, B, C, D, etc., and 
considering that from each of them there runs a cube. 
These cubes have nothing in common with each other, 
and of each of them in its actual position all that we can 
have in our space is an isolated square. It is obvious that 
we can take our series of sections in any manner we 
please. We can take them parallel, for instance, to any 
one of the three isolated faces shown in the figure. 
Corresponding to the three series of sections at right 
angles to each other, which we can make of the cube 
in space, we must conceive of the higher cube, as com- 
posed of cubes starting from squares parallel to the faces 
of the cube, and of these cubes all that exist in our space 
are the isolated squares from which they start. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A FOUR- 
DIMENSIONAL EXISTENCE 


HAVING now obtained the conception of a four-dimensional 
space, and having formed the analogy which, without 
any further geometric difficulties, enables us to enquire 
into its properties, I will refer the reader, whose interest 
is principally in the mechanical aspect, to Chapters VI. 
and VII. In the present chapter I will deal with the 
general significance of the enquiry, and in the next 
with the historical origin of the idea. 

First, with regard to the question of whether there 
is any evidence that we are really in four-dimensional 
space, I will go back to the analogy of the plane world. 

A being in a plane world could not have any ex- 
perience of three-dimensional shapes, but he could have 
an experience of three-dimensional movements. 

We have seen that his matter must be supposed to 
have an extension, though a very small one, in the third 
dimension. And thus, in the small particles of his 
matter, three-dimensional movements may well be con- 
ceived to take place. Of these movements he would only 
perceive the resultants. Since all movements of an 
observable size in the plane world are two-dimensional, 
he would only perceive the resultants in two dimensions 
of the small three-dimensional movements. Thus, there 
would be phenomena which he could not explain by his 
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theory of mechanics— motions would take place which 
he could not explain by his theory of motion. Hence, 
to determine if we are in a four-dimensional world, we 
must examine the phenomena of motion in our space. 
If movements occur which are not explicable on the sup- 
positions of our three-dimensional mechanics, we should 
have an indication of a possible four-dimensional motion, 
and if, moreover, it could be shown that such movements 
would be a consequence of a four-dimensional motion in 
the minute particles of bodies or of the ether, we should 
have a strong presumption in favour of the reality of 
the fourth dimension. 

By proceeding in the direction of finer and finer sub- 
division, we come to forms of matter possessing properties 
different to those of the larger masses. It is probably that 
at some stage in this process we should come to a form 
of matter of such minute subdivision that its particles 
possess a freedom of movement in four dimensions. This 
form of matter I speak of as four-dimensional ether, and 
attribute to it properties approximating to those of a 
perfect liquid. 

Deferring the detailed discussion of this form of matter 
to Chapter VI., we will now examine the means by which 
a plane being would come to the conclusion that three- 
dimensional movements existed in his world, and point 
out the analogy by which we can conclude the existence 
of four-dimensional movements in our world. Since the 
dimensions of the matter in his world are small in the 
third direction, the phenomena in which he would detect 
the motion would be those of the small particles of 
matter. 

Suppose that there is a ring in his plane. We can 
imagine currents flowing round the ring in either of two 
opposite directions. These would produce unlike effects, 
and give rise to two different fields of influence. If the 
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ring with a current in it in one direction be taken up 
and turned over, and put down again on the plane, it 
would be identical with the ring having a current in the 
opposite direction. An operation of this kind would be 
impossible to the plane being. Hence he would have 
in his space two irreconcilable objects, namely, the two 
fields of influence due to the two rings with currents in 
them in opposite directions. By irreconcilable objects 
in the plane I mean objects which cannot be thought 
of as transformed one into the other by any movement 
in the plane. 

Instead of currents flowing in the rings we can imagine 
a different kind of current. Imagine a number of small 
rings strung on the original ring. A current round these 
secondary rings would give two varieties of effect, or two 
different fields of influence, according to its direction. 
These two varieties of current could be turned one into 
the other by taking one of the rings up, turning it over, 
and putting it down again in the plane. This operation 
is impossible to the plane being, hence in this case also 
there would be two irreconcilable fields in the plane. 
Now, if the plane being found two such irreconcilable 
fields and could prove that they could not be accounted 
for by currents in the rings, he would have to admit the 
existence of currents round the rings—that is, in rings 
strung on the primary ring. Thus he would come to 
admit the existence of a three-dimensional motion, for 
such a disposition of currents is in three dimensions. 

Now in our space there are two fields of different 
properties, which can be produced by an electric current 
flowing in a closed circuit or ring. These two fields can 
be changed one into the other by reversing the currents, but 
they cannot be changed one into the other by any turning 
about of the rings in our space; for the disposition of the 
field with regard to the ring itself is different when we 
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turn the ring over, and when we reverse the direction of 
the current in the ring. 

As hypotheses to explain the differences of these two 
fields and their effects we can suppose the following kinds 
of space motions: — First, a current along the conductor; 
second, a current round the conductor — that is, of rings of 
current strung on the conductor as an axis. Neither of 
these suppositions accounts for facts of observation. 

Hence we have to make the supposition of a four- 
dimensional motion. We find that a four-dimensional 
rotation of the nature explained in a subsequent chapter 
has the following characteristics: — First, it would give us 
two fields of influence, the one of which could be turned 
into the other by taking the circuit up into the fourth 
dimension, turning it over, and putting it down in our 
space again, precisely as the two kinds of fields in the 
plane could be turned one into the other by a reversal of 
the current in our space. Second, it involves a phenome- 
non precisely identical with that most remarkable and 
mysterious feature of an electric current, namely that it 
is a field of action, the rim of which necessarily abuts ona 
continuous boundary formed by a conductor. Hence, on 
the assumption of a four-dimensional movement in the 
region of the minute particles of matter, we should expect 
to find a motion analogous to electricity. 

Now, a phenomenon of such universal occurrence as 
electricity cannot be due to matter and motion in any 
very complex relation, but ought to be seen as a simple 
and natural consequence of their properties. I infer that 
the difficulty in its theory is due to the attempt to explain 
a four-dimensional phenomenon by a three-dimensional 
geometry. 

In view of this piece of evidence we cannot disregard 
that afforded by the existence of symmetry. In this 
connection I will allude to the simple way of producing 
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the images of insects, sometimes practised by children. 
They put a few blots of ink in a straight line on a piece of 
paper, fold the paper along the blots, and on opening it the 
lifelike presentiment of an insect is obtained. If we were 
to find a multitude of these figures, we should conclude 
that they had originated from a process of folding over; 
the chances against this kind of reduplication of parts 
is too great to admit of the assumption that they had 
been formed in any other way. 

The production of the symmetrical forms of organised 
beings, though not of course due to a turning over of 
bodies of any appreciable size in four-dimensional space, 
can well be imagined as due to a disposition in that 
manner of the smallest living particles from which they 
are built up. Thus, not only electricity, but life, and the 
processes by which we think and feel, must be attributed 
to that region of magnitude in which four-dimensional 
movements take place. 

I do not mean, however, that life can be explained as 
a four-dimensional movement. It seems to me that the 
whole bias of thought, which tends to explain the 
phenomena of life and volition, as due to matter and 
motion in some peculiar relation, is adopted rather in the 
interests of the explicability of things than with any 
regard to probability. 

Of course, if we could show that life were a phenomenon 
of motion, we should be able to explain a great deal that is 
at present obscure. But there are two great difficulties in 
the way. It would be necessary to show that in a germ 
capable of developing into a living being, there were 
modifications of structure capable of determining in the 
developed germ all the characteristics of its form, and not 
only this, but of determining those of all the descendants 
of such a form in an infinite series. Such a complexity of 
mechanical relations, undeniable though it be, cannot 
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surely be the best way of grouping the phenomena and 
giving a practical account of them. And another difficulty 
is this, that no amount of mechanical adaptation would 
give that element of consciousness which we possess, 
and which is shared in a modified degree by the animal 
world. 

In those complex structures which men build up and 
direct, such as a ship or railway train (and which, if seen 
by an observer of such a size that the men guiding them 
were invisible, would seem to present some of the 
phenomena of life) the appearance of animation is not 
due to any diffusion of life in the material parts of the 
structure, but to the presence of a living being. 

The old hypothesis of a soul, a living organism within 
the visible man, appears to me much more rational than the 
attempt to explain life as a form of motion. And when we 
consider the region of extreme minuteness characterised 
by four-dimensional motion the difficulty of conceiving 
such an organism alongside the bodily one disappears. 
Lord Kelvin suggests that matter is formed from the 
ether. We may very well supposed that the living 
organisms directing the material ones are co-ordinate 
with them, not composed of matter, but consisting of 
etherial bodies, and as such capable of motion through 
the ether, and able to originate material living bodies 
throughout the mineral. 

Hypotheses such as these find no immediate ground for 
proof or disproof in the physical world. Let us, therefore, 
turn to a different field, and, assuming that the human 
soul is a four-dimensional being, capable in itself of four 
dimensional movements, but in its experience through 
the senses limited to three dimensions, ask if the history 
of thought, of those productivities which characterise man, 
correspond to our assumption. Let us pause to review 
those steps by which man, presumably a four-dimensional 
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being, despite his bodily environment, has come to recog- 
nise the fact of four-dimensional existence. 

Deferring this enquiry to another chapter, I will here 
recapitulate the argument in order to show that our 
purpose is entirely practical and independent of any 
philosophical or metaphysical considerations. 

If two shots are fired at a target, and the second bullet 
hits it in a different place to the first, we suppose that 
there was some difference in the conditions under which 
the second shot was fired from those affecting the first 
shot. The force of the powder, the direction of aim, the 
strength of the wind, or some condition must have been 
different in the second case, if the course of the bullet was 
not exactly the same as in the first case. Corresponding 
to every difference in a result there must be some differ- 
ence in the antecedent material conditions. By tracing 
out this chain of relations we explain nature. 

But there is also another mode of explanation which we 
apply. If we ask what was the cause that a certain ship 
was built, or that a certain structure was erected, we might 
proceed to investigate the changes in the brain cells of 
the men who designed the works. Every variation in one 
ship or building from another ship or building is accom- 
panied by a variation in the processes that go on in the 
brain matter of the designers. But practically this would 
be a very long task. 

A more effective mode of explaining the production of 
the ship or building would be to enquire into the motives, 
plans, and aims of the men who constructed them. We 
obtain a cumulative and consistent body of knowledge 
much more easily and effectively in the latter way. 

Sometimes we apply the one, sometimes the other 
mode of explanation. 

But it must be observed that the method of explana- 
tion founded on aim, purpose, volition, always presupposes 
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a mechanical system in which the volition and aim 
works. The conception of men as willing and acting 
from motives involves that of a number of uniform pro- 
cesses of nature which he can modify, and of which he can 
make application. In the mechanical conditions of 
the three-dimensional world, the only volitional agency 
which we can demonstrate is the human agency. But 
when we consider the four-dimensional world the 
conclusion remains perfectly open. 

The method of explanation founded on purpose and aim 
does not, surely, suddenly begin with man and end with 
him. There is as much behind the exhibition of will and 
motive which we see in man as there is behind the 
phenomena of movement: they are co-ordinate, neither 
to be resolved into the other. And the commencement 
of the investigation of that will and motive which lies 
behind the will and motive manifested in the three- 
dimensional mechanical field is in the conception of a 
soul —a four-dimensional organism, which expresses its 
higher physical being in the symmetry of the body, and 
gives the aims and motives of human existence. 

Our primary task is to form a systematic knowledge of 
the phenomena of a four-dimensional world and find those 
points in which this knowledge must be called in to 
complete our mechanical understanding of the universe. 
But a subsidiary contribution towards the verification of 
the hypothesis may be made by passing in review the 
history of human thought, and enquiring if it presents 
such features as would be naturally expected on this 
assumption. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FIRST CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY 
OF FOUR SPACE 


PARMENIDES, and the Asiatic thinkers with whom he is 
in close affinity, propound a theory of existence which is 
in close accord with the conception of a possible relation 
between a higher and a lower dimensional space. This 
theory, prior and in marked contrast to the mains stream 
of thought, which we shall afterwards describe, forms a 
closed circle by itself. It is one which in all ages has 
had a strong attraction for pure intellect, and is the 
natural mode of thought for those who refrain from 
projecting their own volition into nature under the guise 
of causality. 

According to Parmenides of the school of Ela the all 
is one, unmoving and unchanging. The permanent amid 
the transient—that foothold for thought, that solid ground 
for feeling on the discovery of which depends all our life — 
is no phantom; it is the image amidst deception of true 
being, the eternal, the unmoved, the one. Thus says 
Parmenides. 

But how explain the shifting scene, these mutations 
of things? 

“Illusion,” answers Parmenides. Distinguishing be- 
tween truth and error, he tells of the true doctrine of the 
one—the false opinion of a changing world. He is no 
less memorable for the manner of his advocacy than for 
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the cause he advocates. It is as if from his firm foothold 
of being he could play with the thoughts under the 
burden of which others laboured, for from him springs 
that fluency of opposition and hypothesis which forms 
the texture of Plato’s dialectic. 

Can the mind conceive a more delightful intellectual 
picture than that of Parmenides, pointing to the one, the 
true, the unchanging, and yet on the other hand ready to 
discuss all manner of false opinion, forming a cosmogony 
too, false “but mine own” after the fashion of the time. 

In support of the true opinion he proceeded by the 
negative way of showing the self-contradiction in the 
ideas of change and motion. It is doubtful if his criticism, 
save in minor points, has ever been successfully refuted. 
To express his doctrine in the ponderous modern way 
we must make the statement that motion is phenomenal, 
not real. 

Let us represent his doctrine. 

Imagine a sheet of still water into which a slanting stick 

, is being lowered with a motion verti- 
cally downwards. Let 1, 2,3 (Fig. 13), 

2 be three consecutive positions of the 

3 stick, A, B, C, will be three consecutive 
positions of the meeting of the stick, 
with the surface of the water. As the 
stick passes down, the meeting will 
move from A on to B and C. 

Suppose now all the water to be 
removed except a film. At the meet- 
ing of the film and the stick there 
will be an interruption of the film. If 

Fig. 13. we suppose the film to have a pro- 
perty, like that of a soap bubble, of closing up round any 
penetrating object, then as the stick goes vertically 
downwards the interruption in the film will move on. 
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If we pass a spiral through the film the intersection 
will give us a point moving in a circle shown by the dotted 
lines in the square. Suppose 
now the spiral to be still and 
the film to move vertically 
upwards, the whole spiral will 
be represented in the film of 
the consecutive positions of the 
point of intersection. In the 
film the permanent evidence 
of the spiral is experienced as 
a time series—the record of 
traversing the spiral is a point 

Fig. 14. moving in a circle. If now 

we suppose a consciousness con- 

nected with the film in such a way that the intersection of 

the spiral with the film gives rise to a conscious experience, 

we shall see that we have in the film a point moving in a 

circle, conscious of its motion, knowing nothing of that 

real spiral the record of the successive interactions of 
which by the film is the motion of the point. 

It is easy to imagine complicated structures of the 
nature of the spiral, structures consisting of filaments, 
and to suppose also that these structures are distinguish- 
able from each other at every section. If we consider 
the intersections of these filaments with the film as it 
passes to be the atoms constituting a filmar universe, 
we Shall have bodies corresponding to the filamentary 
structure, and the positions of these structures with 
regard to one another will give rise to bodies in the film 
moving amongst one another. This mutual motion 
is apparent merely. The reality is of permanent structures 
stationary, and all the relative motions accounted for by 
one steady movement of the film as a whole. 
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Thus we can imagine a plane world, in which all the 
variety of motion is the phenomenon of structures con- 
sisting of filamentary atoms traversed by a plane of 
consciousness. Passing to four dimensions and our 
space, we can conceive that all things and movements 
in our world are the reading off of a permanent reality 
by a space of consciousness. Each atom at every moment 
is not what it was, but a new part of that endless line 
which is itself. And all this system successively revealed 
in the time which is but the succession of consciousness, 
separate as it is in parts, in its entirety is one vast unity. 
Representing Parmenides’ doctrine thus, we gain a firmer 
hold on it than if we merely let his words rest, grand and 
massive, in our minds. And we have gained the means also 
of representing phases of that Eastern thought to which 
Parmenides was no stranger. Modifying his uncom- 
promising doctrine, let us suppose, to go back to the plane 
of consciousness and the structure of filamentary atoms, 
that these structures are themselves moving — are acting, 
living. Then, in the transverse motion of the film, there 
would be two phenomena of motion, one due to the reading 
off in the film of the permanent existences as they are in 
themselves, and another phenomenon of motion due to 
the modification of the record of the things themselves, by 
their proper motion during the process of traversing them. 

Thus a conscious being in the plane would have, as it 
were, a two-fold experience. In the complete traversing 
of the structure, the intersection of which with the film 
gives his conscious all, the main and principal movements 
and actions which he went through would be the record 
of his higher self as it existed unmoved and unacting. 
Slight modifications and derivations from these move- 
ments and actions would represent the activity and self- 
determination of the complete being, of his higher self. 

It is admissible to suppose that the consciousness in 
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the plane has a share in that volition by which the 
complete existence determines itself. Thus the motive 
and will, the initiative and life, of the higher being, would 
be represented in the case of the being in the film by an 
initiative and a will capable, not of determining any great 
things or independent movements in his existence, but only 
of small and relatively insignificant activities. In all the 
main features of his life his experience would be repre- 
sentative of one state of the higher being whose existence 
determines his as the film passes on. But in his minute 
and apparently unimportant actions he would share in 
that will and determination by which the whole of the 
being he really is acts and lives. 

An alteration of the higher being would correspond to 
a different life history for him. Let us now make the 
supposition that film after film traverses these higher 
structures, that the life of the real being is read off again 
and again in successive waves of consciousness. There 
would be a succession of lives in the different advancing 
planes of consciousness, each differing from the preceding 
and differing in virtue of that will and activity which in 
the preceding had not been devoted to the greater and 
apparently most significant things in life, but the minute 
and apparently unimportant. In all great things the 
being of the film shares in the existence of his higher 
self as it is at any one time. In the small things he 
shares in that volition by which the higher being alters 
and changes, acts and lives. 

Thus we gain the conception of a life changing and 
developing as a whole, a life in which our separation and 
cessation and fugitiveness are merely apparent, but which 
in its events and course alters, changes, develops; and 
the power of altering and changing this whole lies in the 
will and power the limited being has of directing, guiding, 
altering himself in the minute things of his existence. 
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Transferring our conceptions to those of an existence in 
a higher dimensionality traversed by a space of con- 
ciousness, we have an illustration of a thought which has 
found frequent and varied expression. When, however, 
we ask ourselves what degree of truth there lies in it, we 
must admit that, at far as we can see, it is merely sym- 
bolical. The true path in the investigation of a higher 
dimensionality lies in another direction. 

The significance of the Parmenidean doctrine lies in 
this: that here, as again and again, we find that those con- 
ceptions which man introduces of himself, which he does 
not derive from the mere record of his outward experience, 
have a striking and significant correspondence to the 
conception of a physical existence in a world of a higher 
space. How close we come to Parmenides’ thought by 
this manner of representation it is impossible to say. 
What I want to point out is the adequateness of the 
illustration, not only to give a static model of his doctrine, 
but one capable as it were, of a plastic modification into a 
correspondence into kindred forms of thought. Either one 
of two things must be true — that four-dimensional concep- 
tions give a wonderful power of representing the thought 
of the East, or that the thinkers of the East must have been 
looking at and regarding four-dimensional existence. 

Coming now to the main stream of thought we must 
dwell in some detail on Pythagoras, not because of his 
direct relation to the subject, but because of his relation 
to the investigators who come later. 

Pythagoras invented the two-way counting. Let us 
represent the single-way counting by the points aa, 
ab, ac, ad, using these pairs of letters instead of the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. I put an a in each case first for a 
reason which will immediately appear. 

We have a sequence and order. There is no con- 
ception of distance necessarily involved. The difference 
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between the posits is one of order not of distance-- 
only when identified with a number of equal material 
things in juxtaposition does the notion of distance arise. 

Now, besides the simple series I can have, starting from 
aa, ba, ca, da, from ab, bb, cb, db, and so on, and forming 
a scheme: 


da db dc dd 
ca cb cc cd 
ba bb be bd 
aa ab ac ad 


This complex or manifold gives a two-way order. I can 
represent it by a set of points, if I am on my guard 
e o o e against assuming any relation of distance. 
oe tgs % Pythagoras studied this two-fold way of 
e e e e counting on reference to material bodies, and 
e discovered that most remarkable property of 

the combination of number and matter that 
bears his name. 

The Pythagorean property of an extended material 
system can be exhibited in a manner which will be of 
use to us afterwards, and which therefore I will employ 
now instead of using the kind of figure which he himself 
employed. 

Consider a two-fold field of points arranged in regular 
rows. Such a field will be presupposed in the following 
argument. 


Fig. 15. 


olera o>. 6. eo xe wo It is evident that in fig. 16 four 
è è e Of the points determine a square, 
4 LJ ` e which square we may take as the 
aA Aa e unit of measurement for areas. 
1 2 But we can also measure areas 
Fig. 16. in another way. 
Fig. 16 (1) shows four points determining a square. 
But four squares also meet in a point, fig. 16 (2). 
Hence a point at the corner of a square belongs equally 
to four squares. 
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Thus we may say that the point value of the square 
shown is one point, for if we take the square in fig. 16 (1) 
it has four points, but each of these belong equally to 
four other squares. Hence one fourth of each of them 
belongs to the square (1) in fig. 16. Thus the point 
value of the square is one point. 

The result of counting the points is the same as that 
arrived at by reckoning the square units enclosed. 

Hence, if we wish to measure the area of any square 
we can take the number of points it encloses, count these 
as one each, and take one-fourth the number of points 
at its corners. 

Now draw a diagonal square as shown in fig. 17. It 
contains one point and the four corners count for one 
: e è © point more; hence its point value is 2. The 

x- © value is the measure of its area—the size 
e 6-4-6 © of this square is two of the unit squares. 
e 6-6 e è Looking now at the sides of this figure 
e è e o o we see that there is a unit square on each 
Fig. 17. of them — the two squares contain no points, 
but have four corner points each, which gives the point 
value of each as one point. 

Hence we see that the square on the diagonal is equal 
to the squares on the two sides; or as it is generally 
expressed, the square on the hypotenuse is equal to 
the sum of the squares on the sides. 

Noticing this fact we can proceed to ask if it is always 
true. Drawing the square shown in fig. 18, we can count 
e èo o è o the number of its points. There are five 
e altogether. There are four points inside 
e the square on the diagonal, and hence, with 
e the four points at its corners the point 

e e e value is 5—that is, the area is 5. Now 
Fig.18. the squares on the sides are respectively 
of the area 4 and 1. Hence in this case also the square 
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on the diagonal is equal to the sum of the squares on 
the sides. This property of matter is one of the first 
great discoveries of applied mathematics. We shall prove 
afterwards that it is not a property of space. For this 
present it is enough to remark that the positions in 
which the points are arranged is entirely experimental. 
It is by means of equal pieces of some material, or the 
same piece of material moved from one place to another, 
that the points are arranged. 

Pythagoras next enquired what the relation must be 
so that a square drawn slanting-wise should be equal to 
one straight-wise. He found that a square whose side is 
five can be placed either rectangularly along the lines 
of points, or in a slanting position. And this square is 
equivalent to two squares of sides 4 and 3. 

Here he came upon a numerical relation embodied in 
a property of matter. Numbers immanent in the objects 
produced the equality so satisfactory for intellectual appre- 
hension. And he found that numbers when immanent 
in sound—when the strings of a musical instrument 
were given certain definite proportions of length—were 
no less captivating to the ear than the equality of squares 
was to the reason. What wonder then that he ascribed 
an active power to number. 

We must remember that, sharing like ourselves the 
search for the permanent in changing phenomena, the 
Greeks had not that conception of the permanent in 
matter that we have. To them material things were not 
permanent. In fire solid things would vanish; absolutely 
disappear. Rock and earth had a more stable existence, 
but they too grew and decayed. The permanence of 
matter, the conservation of energy, were unknown to 
them. And that distinction which we draw so readily 
between the fleeting and permanent causes of sensation, 
between a sound and a material object, for instance, had 
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not the same meaning to them which it has for us. 
Let us but imagine for a moment that material things 
are fleeting, disappearing, and we shall enter with a far 
better appreciation into that search for the permanent 
which, with the Greeks, as with us, is the primary 
intellectual demand. 

What is that which amid a thousand forms is ever the 
same, which we can recognise under all its vicissitudes, 
of which the diverse phenomena are the appearances? 

To think that this is number is not so very wide of 
the mark. With an intellectual apprehension which far 
outran the evidences for its application, the atomists 
asserted that there were everlasting material particles, 
which, by their union, produced all the varying forms and 
states of bodies. But in view of the observed facts of 
nature as then known, Aristotle, with perfect reason, 
refused to accept this hypothesis. 

He expressly states that there is a change of quality, 
and that the change due to motion is only one of the 
possible modes of change. 

With no permanent material world about us, with 
the fleeting, the unpermanent, all around we should, I 
think, be ready to follow Pythagoras in his identification 
of number with that principle which subsists amidst 
all changes, which in multitudinous forms we apprehend 
immanent in the changing and disappearing substance 
of things. 

And from the numerical idealism of Pythagoras there 
is but a step to the more rich and full idealism of Plato. 
That which is apprehended by the sense of touch we 
put as primary and real, and the other senses we say 
are merely concerned with appearances. But Plato took 
them all as valid, as giving qualities of existence. That 
the qualities were not permanent in the world as given 
to the senses forced him to attribute to them a different 
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kind of permanence. He formed the conception of a 
world of ideas, in which all that really is, all that affects 
us and gives the rich and wonderful wealth of our 
experience, is not fleeting and transitory, but eternal. 
And of this real and eternal we see in the things about 
us the fleeting and transitory images. 

And this world of ideas was no exclusive one, wherein 
was no place for the innermost convictions of the soul and 
its most authoritative assertions. Therein existed justice, 
beauty —the one, the good, all that the soul demanded 
to be. The world of ideas, Plato’s wonderful creation 
preserved for man, for his deliberate investigation and 
their sure development, all that the rude incom- 
prehensible changes of a harsh experience scatters and 
destroys. 

Plato believed in the reality of ideas. He meets us 
fairly and squarely. Divide a line into two parts, he 
says: one to represent the real objects in the world, the 
other to represent the transitory appearances, such as the 
image in still water, the glitter of the sun on a bright 
surface, the shadows on the clouds. 


A B 
| 
Real things: Appearances: 
e.g. the sun e.g. the reflection of the sun 


Take another line and divide it into two parts, one 
representing our ideas, the ordinary occupants of our 
minds, such as whiteness, equality, and the other repre- 
senting our true knowledge, which is of eternal 
principles, such as beauty, goodness. 


A’ B’ 
| 
Eternal principles, Appearances in the mind, 
as beauty as whiteness, equality 


Then as A is to B, so is A’ to B’. 
That is, the soul can proceed, going away from real 
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things to a region of perfect certainty, where it beholds 
what is, not the scattered reflections; beholds the sun, not 
the glitter on the sands; true being, not chance opinion. 

Now, this is to us, as it was to Aristotle, absolutely 
inconceivable from a scientific point of view. We can 
understand that a being is known in the fulness of his 
relations; it is in his relations to his circumstances that 
a man’s character is known; it is in his acts under his 
conditions that his character exists. We cannot grasp or 
conceive any principle of individuation apart from the 
fulness of the relations to the surroundings. 

But suppose now that Plato is talking about the higher 
man —the four-dimensional being that is limited in our 
external experience to a three-dimensional world. Do not 
his words being to have a meaning? Such a being 
would have a consciousness of motion which is not as 
the motion he can see with the eyes of the body. He, 
in his own being, knows a reality to which the outward 
matter of this too solid earth is flimsy superficiality. He 
too knows a mode of being, the fulness of relations, in 
which can only be represented in the limited world of 
sense, as the painter unsubstantially portrays the depths 
of woodland, plains, and air. Thinking of such a being 
in man, was not Plato’s line well divided? 

It is noteworthy that, if Plato omitted his doctrine of 
the independent origin of ideas, he would present exactly 
the four-dimensional argument; a real thing as we think 
it is an idea. A plane being’s idea of a square object is 
the idea of an abstraction, namely a geometrical square. 
Similarly our idea of a solid thing is an abstraction, for in 
our idea there is not the four-dimensional thickness which 
is necessary, however slight, to give reality. The argu- 
ment would then run, as a shadow is to a solid object, so 
is the solid object to the reality. Thus A and B would 
be identified. 
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In the allegory which I have already alluded to, Plato 
in almost as many words shows forth the relation between 
existence in a superficies and in solid space. And he 
uses this relation to point to the conditions of a higher 
being. 

He imagines a number of men prisoners, chained so 
that they look at the wall of a cavern in which they are 
confined, with their backs to the road and the light. 
Over the road pass men and women, figures and pro- 
cessions, but of all this pageant all that the prisoners 
behold is the shadow of it on the wall whereon they gaze. 
Their own shadows and the shadows of the things in the 
world are all that they see, and identifying themselves 
with their shadows related as shadows to a world of 
shadows, they live in a kind of dream. 

Plato imagines one of their number to pass out from 
amongst them into the real space world, and then return- 
ing to tell them of their condition. 

Here he presents most plainly the relation between 
existence in a plane world and existence in a three- 
dimensional world. And he uses this illustration as a 
type of the manner in which we are to proceed to a 
higher state from the three-dimensional life we know. 

It must have hung upon the weight of a shadow which 
path he took! — whether the one we shall follow toward 
the higher solid and the four-dimensional existence, or 
the one which makes ideas the higher realities, and the 
direct perception of them the contact with the truer 
world. 

Passing on to Aristotle, we will touch on the points 
which most immediately concern our enquiry. 

Just as a scientific man of the present day in 
reviewing the speculations of the ancient world would 
treat them with a curiosity half amused but wholly 
respectful, asking of each and all wherein lay their 
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relation to fact, so Aristotle, in discussing the philosophy 
of Greece as he found it, asks, above all other things: 
“Does this represent the world? In this system is there 
an adequate presentation of what is?” 

He finds them all defective, some for the very reasons 
which we esteem them most highly, as when he criticises 
the Atomic theory for its reduction of all change to motion. 
But in the lofty march of his reason he never loses sight 
of the whole; and that wherein our views differ from his 
lies not so much in a superiority of our point of view, as 
in the fact which he himself enunciates—that it is im- 
possible for one principle to be valid in all branches of 
enquiry. The conceptions of one method of investigation 
are not those of another; and our divergence lies in our 
exclusive attention to the conceptions useful in one way 
of apprehending nature rather than in any possibility we 
find in our theories of giving a view of the whole tran- 
scending that of Aristotle. 

He takes account of everything; he does not separate 
matter and the manifestation of matter; he fires all 
together in a conception of a vast world process in 
which everything takes part—the motion of a grain of 
dust, the unfolding of a leaf, the ordered motion of the 
spheres in heaven—all are parts of one whole which 
he will not separate into dead matter and adventitious 
modifications. 

And just as our theories, as representations of actuality, 
fall before his unequalled grasp of fact, so the doctrine 
of ideas fell. It is not an adequate account of exist- 
ence, as Plato himself shows in his “Parmenides”; 
it only explains things by putting their doubles beside 
them. 

For his own part Aristotle invented a great marching 
definition which, with a kind of power of its own, cleaves 
its way through phenomena to limiting conceptions on 
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either hand, towards whose existence all experience 
points. 

In Aristotle’s definition of matter and form as the 
constituent of reality, as in Plato’s mystical vision of the 
kingdom of ideas, the existence of the higher dimension- 
ality is implicitly involved. 

Substance according to Aristotle is relative, not absolute. 
In everything that is there is the matter of which it 
is composed, the form which it exhibits; but these are 
indissolubly connected, and neither can be thought 
without the other. 

The blocks of stone out of which a house is built are the 
material for builder; but, as regards the quarryman, 
they are the matter of the rocks with the form he has 
imposed on them. Words are the final product of the 
grammarian, but the mere matter of the orator or poet. 
The atom is, with us, that out of which chemical substances 
are built up, but looked at from another point of view is 
the result of complex processes. 

Nowhere do we find finality. The matter in one sphere 
is the matter, plus form, of another sphere of thought. 
Making an obvious application to geometry, plane figures 
exist as the limitation of different portions of the plane 
by one another. In the bounding lines the separated 
matter of the plane shows its determination into form. 
And as the plane is the matter relatively to determinations 
in the plane, so the plane itself exists in virtue of the 
determination of space. A plane is that wherein formless 
space has form superimposed on it, and gives an actuality 
of real relations. We cannot refuse to carry this process 
of reasoning a step farther back, and say that space itself 
is that which gives form to higher space. As a line is 
the determination of a plane, and a plane of a solid, so 
solid space itself is the determination of a higher space. 

As a line by itself is inconceivable without that plane 
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which it separates, so the plane is inconceivable without 
the solids which it limits on either hand. And so space 
itself cannot be positively defined. It is the negation 
of the possibility of movement in more than three 
dimensions. The conception of space demands that of 
a higher space. As a surface is thin and mathematical 
without the substance of which it is the surface, so matter 
itself is thin without the higher matter. 

Just as Aristotle invented that algebraical method of 
representing unknown quantities by mere symbols, not by 
lines necessarily determinate in length as what the habit 
of the Greek geometers, and so struck out the path 
towards those objectifications of thought which, like 
independent machines for reasoning, supply the mathe- 
matician with his analytical weapons, so in the formulation 
of the doctrine of matter and form, of potentiality and 
actuality, of the relativity of substance, he produced 
another kind of objectification of mind—a definition 
which had a vital force and an activity of its own. 

Innone of his writings, as far as we know, did he carry it 
to its legitimate conclusion on the side of matter, but in 
the direction of the formal qualities he was led to his 
limiting conception of that existence of pure form which 
lies beyond all known determination of matter. The 
unmoved mover of all things is Aristotle’s highest 
principle. Towards it, to partake of its perfection all 
things move. The universe, according to Aristotle, is an 
active process — he does not adopt the illogical conception 
that it was once set in motion and has kept on ever since. 
There is room for activity, will, self-determination, in 
Aristotle’s system, and for the contingent and accidental 
as well. We do not follow him, because we are accus- 
tomed to find in nature infinite series, and do not feel 
obliged to pass on to a belief in the ultimate limits to 
which they seem to point. 
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But apart from the pushing to the limit, as a relative 
principle this doctrine of Aristotle’s as to the relativity of 
substance is irrefragible in its logic. He was the first to 
show the necessity of that path of thought which when 
followed leads to a belief in a four-dimensional space. 

Antagonistic as he was to Plato in his conception 
of the practical relation of reason to the world of 
phenomena, yet in one point he coincided with him. 
And in this he showed the candour of his intellect. He 
was more anxious to lose nothing than to explain every- 
thing. And that wherein so many have detected an 
inconsistency, an inability to free himself from the school 
of Plato, appears to us in connection with our enquiry 
as an instance of the acuteness of his observation. For 
beyond all knowledge given by the senses Aristotle held 
that there is an active intelligence, a mind not the passive 
recipient of impressions from without, but an active and 
originative being, capable of grasping knowledge at first 
hand. In the active soul Aristotle recognised something 
in man not produced by his physical surroundings, some- 
thing which creates, whose activity is a knowledge 
underived from sense. This, he says, is the immortal and 
undying being in man. 

Thus we see that Aristotle was not far from the 
recognition of the four-dimensional existence, both 
without and within man, and the process of adequately 
realising the higher dimensional figures to which we 
shall come subsequently is a simple reduction to practice 
of his hypothesis of a soul. 

The next step in the unfolding of the drama of the 
recognition of the soul as connected with out scientific 
conception of the world, and, at the same time, the 
recognition of that higher of which a three-dimensional 
world presents the superficial appearance, took place many 
centuries later. If we pass over the intervening time 
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without a word it is because the soul was occupied with 
the assertion of itself in other ways than that of knowledge. 
When it took up the task in earnest of knowing this 
material world in which it found itself, and of diverting 
the course of inanimate nature, from that most objective 
aim came, reflected back as from a mirror, its knowledge 
of itself. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SECOND CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY 
OF FOUR SPACE 


LOBATCHEWSKY, BOLYAI, AND GAUSS 


BEFORE entering on a description of the word of 
Lobatchewsky and Bolyai it will not be out of place 
to give a brief account of them, the materials for which 
are to be found in an article by Franz Schmidt in the 
forty-second volume of the Mathematische Annalen, 
and in Engel’s edition of Lobatchewsky. 

Lobatchewsky was a man of the most complete and 
wonderful talents. As a youth he was full of vivacity, 
carrying his exuberance so far as to fall into serious 
trouble for hazing a professor, and other freaks. Saved 
by the good offices of the mathematician Bartels, who 
appreciated his ability, he managed to restrain himself 
within the bounds of prudence. Appointed professor at 
his own University, Kasan, he entered on his duties under 
the regime of a pietistic reactionary, who surrounded 
himself with sycophants and hypocrites. Esteeming 
probably the interests of his pupils as higher than any 
attempt at a vain resistance, he made himself the tyrant’s 
right-hand man, doing an incredible amount of teaching 
and performing the most varied official duties. Amidst 
all his activates he found time to make important con- 
tributions to science. His theory of parallels is most 
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closely connected with his name, but a study of his 
writings shows that he was a man capable of carrying 
on mathematics in its main lines of advance, and of a 
judgement equal to discerning what those lines were. 
Appointed rector of his University, he died at an 
advanced age, surrounded by friends, honoured, with the 
results of his beneficent activity all around him. To him 
no subject came amiss, from the foundations of geometry, 
to the improvement of the stoves by which the peasants 
warmed their homes. 

He was born in 1793. His scientific work was 
unnoticed till, in 1867, Houel, the French mathematician, 
drew attention to its importance. 

Johann Bolyai de Bolyai was born in Klausenburg, 
a town in Transylvania, December 18th, 1802. 

His father, Wolfgang Bolyai, a professor in the 
Reformed College of Maros Vasarhely, retained the ardour 
in mathematical studies which had made him a chosen 
companion of Gauss in their early student days at 
Göttingen. 

He found an eager pupil in Johann. He relates that 
the boy sprang before him like a devil. As soon as he 
had enunciated a problem the child would give the 
solution and command him to go on further. As a 
thirteen-year-old boy his father sometimes sent him to fill 
his place when incapacitated from taking his classes. 
The pupils listened to him with more attention than to 
his father for they found him clearer to understand. 

In a letter to Gauss Wolfgang Bolyai writes: — 

“My boy is strongly built. He has learned to recognise 
many constellations, and the ordinary figures of geometry. 
He makes apt applications of his notions, drawing for 
instance the positions of the stars with their constellations. 
Last winter in the country, seeing Jupiter he asked: 
“How is it that we can see him from here as well as from 
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the town? He must be far off.’ And as to three 
different places to which he had been he asked me to tell 
him about them in one word. I did not know what he 
meant, and then he asked me if one was in a line with 
the other and all in a row, or if they were in a triangle. 

“He enjoys cutting paper figures with a pair of scissors, 
and without my ever having told him about triangles 
remarked that a right-angled triangle which he had cut 
out was half of an oblong. I exercise his body with care, 
he can dig well in the earth with his little hands. The 
blossom can fall and no fruit left. When he is fifteen 
I want to send him to you to be your pupil.” 

In Johann’s autobiography he says: — 

“My father called my attention to the imperfections 
and gaps in the theory of parallels. He told me he had 
gained more satisfactory results than his predecessors, 
but had obtained no perfect and satisfying conclusion. 
None of his assumptions had the necessary degree of 
geometrical certainty, although they sufficed to prove the 
eleventh axiom and appeared acceptable on first sight. 

“He begged of me, anxious not without a reason, to 
hold myself aloof and to shun all investigation on this 
subject, if I did not wish to live all my life in vain.” 

Johann, in the failure of his father to obtain any 
response from Gauss, in answer to a letter in which he 
asked the great mathematician to make of his son “an 
apostle of truth in a far land,” entered the Engineering 
School at Vienna. He writes from Temesvar, where he 
was appointed sub-lieutenant, 1823: — 


“Temesvar, November 3rd, 1923. 
“DEAR GOOD FATHER, 

“T have so overwhelmingly much to write 
about my discovery that I know no other way of checking 
myself than taking a quarter of a sheet only to write on. 
I want an answer to my four-sheet letter. 
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“T am unbroken in my determination to publish a 
work on Parallels, as soon as I have put my materials in 
order and have the means. 

“At present I have not made any discovery, but 
the way I have followed almost certainly promises me 
the attainment of my object if any possibility of it 
exists. 

“T have not got my object yet, but I have pondered 
such stupendous things that I was overwhelmed myself, 
and it would be an eternal shame if they were lost. 
When you see them you will find that it is so. Now 
I can only say that I have made a new world out of 
nothing. Everything that I have sent you before is a 
house of cards in comparison with a tower. I am con- 
vinced that it will be no less to my honour than if I had 
already discovered it.” 

The discovery of which Johann here speaks was 
published as an appendix to Wolfgang Bolyai’s Tentamen. 

Sending the book to Gauss, Wolfgang writes, after an 
interruption of eighteen years in his correspondence: — 

“My son is first lieutenant of Engineers and will soon 
be captain. He is a fine youth, a good violin player, 
a skilful fencer, and brave, but has had many duels, and 
is wild even for a soldier. Yet he is distinguished — light 
in darkness and darkness in light. He is an impassioned 
mathematician with extraordinary capacities. . . . He 
will think more of your judgement on his work than that 
of all Europe.” 

Wolfgang received no answer from Gauss to this letter, 
but sending a second copy of the book received the 
following reply: — 

“You have rejoiced me, my unforgotten friend, by your 
letters. I delayed answering the first because I wanted 
to wait for the arrival of the promised little book. 

“Now something about your son’s work. 
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“Tf I begin with saying that ‘I ought not to praise it, 
you will be staggered for a moment. But I cannot say 
anything else. To praise it is to praise myself, for the 
path your son has broken in upon and the results to which 
he has been led are almost exactly the same as my own 
reflections, some of which date from thirty to thirty-fire 
years ago. 

“In fact I am astonished to the uttermost. My inten- 
tion was to let nothing be known in my lifetime about 
my own work, of which, for the rest, but little is com- 
mitted to writing. Most people have but little perception 
of the problem, and I have found very few who took any 
interest in the views I expressed to them. To be able to 
do that one must first of all have had a real live feeling 
for what is wanting, and as to that most men are com- 
pletely in the dark. 

“Still it was my intention to commit everything to 
writing in the course of time, so that at least it should 
not perish with me. 

“T am deeply surprised that this task can be spared 
me, and I am most of all pleased in this that it is the son 
of my old friend who has in so remarkable a manner 
preceded me.” 

The impression which we receive from Gauss’s in- 
explicable silence towards his old friend is swept away 
by this letter. Hence we breathe the clear air of the 
mountain tops. Gauss would not have failed to perceive 
the vast significance of his thoughts, sure to be all the 
greater in their effect on future ages from the want of 
comprehension of the present. Yet there is not a word 
or a sign in his writing to claim the thought for himself. 
He published no single line on the subject. By the 
measure of what he thus silently relinquishes, by such a 
measure of a world-transforming thought, we can appre- 
ciate his greatness. 
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It is a long step from Gauss’s serenity to the disturbed 
and passionate life of Johann Bolyai—he and Gauss, 
the two most interesting figures in the history of mathe- 
matics. For Bolyai, the wild solider, the duellist, fell 
at odds with the world. It is related of him that he was 
challenged by thirteen officers of his garrison, a thing not 
unlikely to happen considering how differently he thought 
from everyone else. He fought them all in succession — 
making it his only condition that he should be allowed 
to play on his violin for an interval between meeting each 
opponent. He disarmed or wounded all his antagonists. 
It can be easily imagined that a temperament such as 
his was one not congenial to his military superiors. He 
was retired in 1833. 

His epoch-making discovery awoke no attention. He 
seems to have conceived the idea that his father had 
betrayed him in some inexplicable way by his communi- 
cations with Gauss, and he challenged the excellent 
Wolfgang to a duel. He passed his life in poverty, 
many a time, says his biographer, seeking to snatch 
himself from dissipation and apply himself again to 
mathematics. But his efforts had no result. He died 
January 27th, 1860, fallen out with the world and with 
himself. 


METAGEOMETRY 


The theories which are generally connected with the 
names of Lobatchewsky and Bolyai bear a singular and 
curious relation to the subject of higher space. 

In order to show what this relation is, I must ask the 
reader to be at the pains to count carefully the sets of 
points by which I shall estimate the volumes of certain 
figures. 
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No mathematical processes beyond this simple one of 
e e o o o counting will be necessary. 
e o o o o Let us suppose we have before us in 
e e ə» o o fig. 19a plane covered with points at regular 
e oè e o e intervals, so placed that every four deter- 
e e e mine a square. 


e e 

Fig. 19. Now it is evident that as four points 
determine a square, so four squares meet in a point. 
? Thus, considering a point inside a square as 
R belonging to it, we may say that a point on 
g the corner of a square belongs to it and to 


e e © © four others equally: belongs a quarter of it to 
Fig. 20. each square. 

Thus the square ACDE (fig. 21) contains one point, and 
has four points at the four corners. Since one-fourth of 
each of these four belongs to the square, the four together 
count as one point, and the point value of the square is 
two points—the one inside and the four at the corner 
make two points belonging to it exclusively. 


o o e e 
Fig. 21. Fig. 22. 

Now the area of this square is two unit squares, as one 
can see by drawing two diagonals in fig. 22. 

We also notice that the square in question is equal to 
the sum of the squares on the sides AB, BC, of the right- 
angled triangle ABC. Thus we recognise the proposition 
that the square on the hypothenuse is equal to the sum 
of the squares on the two sides of a right-angled triangle. 

Now suppose we set ourselves the question of deter- 
mining the whereabouts in the ordered system of points, 
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the end of a line would come when it turned about a 
point keeping one extremity fixed at the point. 

We can solve this problem in a particular case. If we 
can find a square lying slantwise amongst the dots which is 
equal to one which goes regularly, we shall know that the 
two sides are equal, and that the slanting side is equal to the 
straight-way side. Thus the volume and shape of a figure 
remaining unchanged will be the test of its having rotated 
about the point, so that we can say that its side in its first 
position would turn into its side in the second position. 

Now, such a square can be found in the one whose side 
is five units in length. 


Fig. 23. 
In fig. 23, in the square on AB, there are — 
9 points interior . s : : ; 9 
4 at the corners . 1 


4 sides with 3 on each side, considered as 
1¥on each side, because belonging 
equally to two squares. 
The total is 16. There are 9 points in the square 
on BC. 
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In the square on AC there are — 


24pointsinside . . . . . 24 
4 at the corners . : f ‘ : 1 


or 25 altogether. 

Hence we see again that the square on the hypothenuse 
is equal to the squares on the sides. 

Now take the square AFHG, which is larger than the 
square on AB. It contains 25 points. 


16 inside. ©. ©. . . .  . 24 
16 on the sides, countingas . . 8 
4 on the corners. . . . . 1 
making 25 altogether. 


If two squares are equal we conclude the sides are 
equal. Hence, the line AF turning round A would 
move so that it would after a certain turning coincide 
with Ac. 

This is preliminary, but it involves all the mathematical 
difficulties that will present themselves. 

There are two alternations of a body by which its volume 
is not changed. 

One is the one we have considered, rotation, the 
other is what is called shear. 

Consider a book, or heap of loose pages. They can be 

slid so that each one slips 
[ e] | ae over the preceding one, 
a b and the whole assumes 

Fig. 24. the shape b in fig. 24. 

This deformation is not shear alone, but shear accom- 
panied by rotation. 

Shear can be considered as produced in another way. 

Take the square ABCD (fig. 25). and suppose that it 
is pulled out from along one of its diagonals both ways, 
and proportionately compressed along the other diagonal. 
It will assume the shape in fig. 26. 
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This compression and expansion along two lines at 
right angles is what is called shear; it is equivalent to the 


sliding illustrated above, combined with a turning round. 
C 


Fig. 25. Fig. 26. 


In pure shear a body is compressed and extended in 
two directions at right angles to each other, so that its 
volume remains unchanged. 

Now we know that material bodies resist shear — 
shear does violence to the internal arrangement of their 
particles, but they turn as whole without such internal 
resistance. 

But there is an exception. In a liquid shear and 
rotation take place equally easily, there is no more 
resistance against a shear than there is against a 
rotation. 

Now, suppose all bodies were to be reduced to the liquid 
state, in which they yield to shear and to rotation equally 
easily, and then were to be reconstructed as solids, but in 
such a way that shear and rotation had interchanged 
places. 

That is to say, let us suppose that when they had 
become solids again they would shear without offering 
any internal resistance, but a rotation would do violence 
to their internal arrangement. 

That is, we should have a world in which shear 
would have taken the place of rotation. 
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A shear does not alter the volume of a body: thus an 
inhabitant living in such a world would look on a body 
sheared as we look on a body rotated. He would say 
that it was the same shape, but had turned a bit 
round. 

Let us imagine a Pythagoras in this world going to 
work to investigate, as is his wont. 


Fig. 27. 


Fig. 27 represents a square unsheared. Fig. 28 
represents a square sheared. It is not the figure into 
which the square in fig. 27 would turn, but the result of 
shear on some square not drawn. It is a simple slanting 
placed figure, taken now as we took a simple slanting 
placed square before. Now, since bodies in this world of 
shear offer no internal resistance to shearing, and keep 
their volume when sheared, an inhabitant accustomed to 
them would not consider that they altered their shape 
under shear. He would call ACDE as much as square as 
the square in fig. 27. We will call such figures shear 
squares. Counting the dots in ACDE, we find— 

2inside =2 
4 at corners = 1 
or a total of 3. 

Now, the square on the side AB has 4 points, that on BC 
has 1 point. Here the shear square on the hypothenuse 
has not 5 points by 3; it is not the sum of the squares on 
the side, but the difference. 
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This relation always holds. Look 


: at fig. 29. 
z Shear square on hypothenuse — 
5 7 internal . . ey A 
° 4 at corners . ; . 1 
> o o o o 25n 
Fig. 29. 8 
Square on one side—which the reader can draw for 
himself— 
4 internal. 4 
8 on sides. . 4 
4 at corners 1 


9 
and the square on the other 
side is 1. Hence in this 
case again the difference is 
equal to the shear square on 
the hypothenuse, 9 - 1 = 8. 

Thus in a world of shear 
the square on the hypothen- 
use would be equal to the 
e difference of the square on 

the sides of a right-angled 
triangle. 

In fig. 29 bis another shear square is drawn on which 
the above relation can be tested. 

What now would be the position a line on turning by 
shear would take up? 

We must settle this in the same way as previously with 
our turning. 

Since a body sheared remains the same, we must find two 
equal bodies, one in the straight way, one in the slanting 
way, which have the same volume. Then the side of one 
will be turning become the side of the other, for the two 
figures are each what the other becomes by a shear turning. 


Ge 
Fig. 29 bis. 
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We can solve the problem in a particular case — 
In the figure ACDE 

D° (fig. 30) there are— 

°  l5inside. . 15 
4 at corners . 1 
° a total of 16. 
Now in the square ABGF 
° there are 16— 


? 9 inside . 9 
$ 12 onsides . 6 
© 4at corners . 1 
3 2 
e 16 


. Hence the square on AB 
oF Ge e would, by the shear turn- 
e o © © o o e ing, become the shear square 
Fig. 30. ABDE. 

And hence the inhabitant of this world would say that 
the line AB turned into the line Ac. These two lines 
would be to him two lines of equal length, one turned 
a little way round from the other. 

That is, putting shear in place of rotation, we get a 
different kind of figure, as the result of the shear rotation, 
from what we got with our ordinary rotation. And as a 
consequence we get a position for the end of a line of 
invariable length when it turns by the shear rotation, 
different from the position which it would assume on 
turning by our rotation. 

A real material rod in the shear world would, on turning 
about A, pass from the position AB to the position AC. 
We say that its length alters when it becomes AC, but this 
transformation of AB would seem to an inhabitant of the 
shear world like a turning of AB without altering its 
length. 

If we now suppose a communication of ideas that takes 
place between one of ourselves and an inhabitant of the 
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shear world, there would evidently be a difference between 
his views of distance and ours. 

We should say that his line AB increased in length in 
turning to AC. He would say that our line AF (fig. 23) 
decreased in length in turning to AC. He would think 
that what we called an equal line was in reality a shorter 
one. 

We should say that a real turning round would have its 
extremities in the positions we call at equal distances. So 
would he—but the positions would be different. He 
could, like us, appeal to the properties of matter. His 
rod to him alters as little as ours does to us. 

Now, is there any standard to which we could appeal, 
to say which of the two is right in this argument? There 
is no standard. 

We should say that, with a change of position, the 
configuration and shape of his objects altered. He would 
say that the configuration and shape of our objects altered 
in what we called merely a change of position. Hence 
distance independent of position is inconceivable, or 
practically distance is solely a property of matter. 

There is no principle to which either party in this 
controversy could appeal. There is nothing to connect 
the definition of distance with our ideas rather than with 
his, except the behaviour of an actual piece of matter. 

For the study of the processes which go on in our world 
the definition of distance given by taking the sum of the 
squares is of paramount importance to us. But as a ques- 
tion of pure space without making any unnecessary 
assumptions the shear world is just as possible and just as 
interesting as our world. 

It was the geometry of such conceivable worlds that 
Lobatchewsky and Bolyai studied. 

This kind of geometry has evidently nothing to do 
directly with four-dimensional space. 
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But a connection arises in this way. It is evident that, 
instead of taking a simple shear as I have done, and 
defining it as that change of the arrangement of the 
particles of a solid which they will undergo without 
offering any resistance due to their mutual action, I 
might take a complex motion, composed of a shear and 
a rotation together, or some other kind of deformation. 

Let us suppose such an alteration picked out and 
defined as the one which means simple rotation, then 
the type, according to which all bodies will alter by this 
rotation, is fixed. 

Looking at the movements of this kind, we should say 
that the objects were altering their shape as well as 
rotating. But to the inhabitants of that world they 
would seem to be unaltered, and our figures in their 
motions would seem to them to alter. 

In such a world the features of geometry are different. 
We have seen one such difference in the case of our illus- 
tration of the world of shear, where the square on the 
hypothenuse was equal to the difference, not the sum, of 
the squares on the sides. 

In our illustration we have the same laws of parallel 
lines as in our ordinary rotation world, but in general the 
laws of parallel lines are different. 

In one of these worlds of a different constitution of 
matter through one point there can be two parallels to 
a given line. In another of them there can be none, that 
is, although a line be drawn parallel to another it will 
meet it after a time. 

Now it was precisely in this respect of parallels that 
Lobatchewsky and Bolyai discovered these different 
worlds. They did not think of them as worlds of matter, 
but they discovered that space did not necessarily mean 
that our law of parallels is true. They made the 
distinction between laws of space and laws of matter, 
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although that is not the form in which they stated their 
results. 

The way in which they were led to these results was the 
following. Euclid had stated the existence of parallel lines 
as a postulate — putting frankly this unproved proposition 
—that one line and only one parallel to a given straight 
line can be drawn, as a demand, or something that must 
be assumed. The words of his ninth postulate are these: 
“If a straight line meeting two other straight lines 
makes the interior angles on the same side of it equal 
to two right angles, the two straight lines will never 
meet.” 

The mathematicians of later ages did not like this bald 
assumption, and not being able to prove the proposition 
they called it an axiom —the eleventh axiom. 

Many attempts were made to prove this axiom; no one 
doubted of its truth, but no means could be found to 
demonstrate it. At last an Italian, Sacchieri, unable to 
find a proof, said: “Let us suppose it not true.” He deduced 
the results of there being possible two parallels to one 
given line through a given point, but feeling the waters 
too deep for the human reason, he devoted the latter half 
of his book to disproving what he had assumed in the first 
part. 

Then Bolyai and Lobatchewsky with firm step entered 
on the forbidden path. There can be no greater evidence 
of the indomitable nature of the human spirit, or of its 
manifest destiny to conquer all those limitations which 
bind it down within the sphere of sense than this grand 
assertion of Bolyai and Lobatchewsky. 

ec. .  — 1p Take a line AB and a point C. 

We say and see and know that 
B through C can only be drawn one 

Fig. 31. line parallel to AB. 
But Bolyai said: “I will draw two.” Let CD be parallel 
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to AB, that is, not meet AB however far produced, and let 

g lines beyond CD also not meet 

c an AB; let there be a certain 

A region between CD and CE, in 

— B D which no line drawn meets 

Fig. 32. AB. CE and cD produced 

backwards through c will give a similar region on the 
other side of C. 

Nothing so triumphantly, one may almost say so 
insolently, ignoring of sense had ever been written before. 
Men had struggled against the limitations of the body, 
fought them, despised them, conquered them. But no 
one had ever thought simply as if the body, the bodily 
eyes, the organs of vision, all this vast experience of space, 
had never existed. The age-long contest of the soul with 
the body, the struggle for mastery, had come to a cul- 
mination. Bolyai and Lobatchewsky simply thought as 
if the body was not. The struggle for dominion, the strife 
and combat of the soul were over; they had mastered, 
and the Hungarian drew his line. 

Can we point out any connection, as in the case of 
Parmenides, between these speculations and higher 
space? Can we suppose it was any inner perception by 
the soul of a motion not known to the senses, which re- 
sulted in this theory so free from the bonds of sense? No 
such supposition appears to be possible. 

Practically, however, metageometry had a great in- 
fluence in bringing the higher space to the front as a 
working hypothesis. This can be traced to the tendency 
of the mind to move in the direction of least resistance. 
The results of the new geometry could not be neglected, 
the problem of parallels had occupied a place too prominent 
in the development of mathematical thought for its final 
solution to be neglected. But this utter independence of 
all mechanical considerations, this perfect cutting loose 
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from the familiar intuitions, was so difficult that almost 
any other hypothesis was more easy of acceptance, and 
when Beltrami showed that the geometry of Lobatchewsky 
and Bolyai was the geometry of shortest lines drawn on 
certain curved surfaces, the ordinary definitions of measure- 
ment being retained, attention was drawn to the theory of 
a higher space. An illustration of Beltrami’s theory is 
furnished by the simple consideration of hypothetical 
beings living on a spherical surface. 
Let ABCD be the equator of a globe, and AP, BP, 
P meridian lines drawn to the pole, P. 


The lines AB, AP, BP would seem to be 
perfectly straight to a person moving 
D C 


5 on the surface of the sphere, and 
W unconscious of its curvature. Now 
Y AP and BP both make right angles 


Fig. 33. with AB. Hence they satisfy the 
definition of parallels. Yet they 
meet in P. Hence a being living on a spherical surface, 
and unconscious of its curvature, would find that parallel 
lines would meet. He would also find that the angles 
in a triangle were greater than two right angles. In 
the triangle PAB, for instance, the angles at A and B 
are right angles, so the three angles of the triangle 
PAB are greater than two right angles. 

Now in one of the systems of metageometry (for after 
Lobatchewsky had shown the way it was found that other 
systems were possible besides his) the angles of a triangle 
are greater than two right angles. 

Thus a being on a sphere would form conclusions about 
his space which are the same as he would form if he 
lived on a plane, the matter in which had such properties 
as are presupposed by one of these systems of geometry. 
Beltrami also discovered a certain surface on which there 
could be drawn more than one “straight” line through a 
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point which would not meet another given line. I use 
the word straight as equivalent to the line having the 
property of giving the shortest path between any two 
points on it. Hence, without giving up the ordinary 
methods of measurement, it was possible to find conditions 
in which a plane being would necessarily have an ex- 
perience corresponding to Lobatchewsky’s geometry. 
And by the consideration of a higher space, and a solid 
curved in such a higher space, it was possible to account 
for a similar experience in a space of three dimensions. 

Now, it is far more easy to conceive of a higher dimen- 
sionality to space than to imagine that a rod in rotating 
does not move so that its end described a circle. Hence, 
a logical conception having been found harder than that 
of a four-dimensional space, thought turned to the latter 
as a simple explanation of the possibilities to which 
Lobatchewsky had awakened it. Thinkers became accus- 
tomed to deal with the geometry of higher space —it was 
Kant, says Veronese, who first used the expression of 
“different spaces” —and with familiarity the inevitable- 
ness of the conception made itself felt. 

From this point it is but a small step to adapt the 
ordinary mechanical conceptions to a higher spatial 
existence, and then the recognition of its objective 
existence could be delayed no longer. Here, too, as in so 
many cases, it turns out that the order and connection of 
our ideas is the order and connection of things. 

What is the significance of Lobatchewsky’s and Bolyai’s 
work? 

It must be recognised as something totally different 
from the conception of a higher space; it is applicable to 
spaces of any number of dimensions. By immersing the 
conception of distance in matter to which it properly 
belongs, it promises to be of the greatest aid in analysis 
for the effective distance of any two particles is the 
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product of complex material conditions and cannot be 
measured by hard and fast rules. Its ultimate signi- 
ficance is altogether unknown. It is a cutting loose 
from the bonds of sense, not coincident with the recognition 
of a higher dimensionality, but indirectly contributory 
thereto. 

Thus, finally, we have come to accept what Plato held 
in the hollow of his hand; what Aristotle’s doctrine of 
the relativity of substance implies. The vast universe, too, 
has its higher, and in recognising it we find that the 
directing being within us no longer stands inevitably 
outside our systematic knowledge. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE HIGHER WORLD 


IT is indeed strange, the manner in which we must being 
to think about the higher world. 

Those simplest objects analogous to those which are 
about us on every side in our daily experience such as a 
door, a table, a wheel are remote and unrecognisable in the 
world of four dimensions, while the abstract ideas of 
rotation, stress and strain, elasticity into which analysis 
resolves the familiar elements of our daily experience are 
transferable and applicable with no difficulty whatever. 
Thus we are in the unwonted position of being obliged 
to contrast the daily and habitual experience of a four- 
dimensional being, from a knowledge of the abstract 
theories of the space, the matter, the motion of it; 
instead of, as in our case, passing to the abstract theories 
form the richness of sensible things. 

What would be a wheel in four dimensions? What 
the shafting for the transmission of power which a 
four-dimensional being would use. 

The four-dimensional wheel, and the four-dimensional 
shafting are what will occupy us for these few pages. And 
it is no futile or insignificant enquiry. For in the attempt 
to penetrate into the nature of the higher, to grasp within 
our ken that which transcends all analogies, because what 
we know are merely partial views of it, the purely 
material and physical path affords a means of approach 
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pursuing which we are in less likelihood of error than if 
we use the more frequently trodden path of framing 
conceptions which in their elevation and beauty seem to 
us ideally perfect. 

For where we are concerned with our own thoughts, the 
development of our own ideals, we are as it were on a 
curve, moving at any moment in a direction of tangency. 
Whither we go, what we set up and exalt as perfect, 
represents not the true tread of the curve, but our own 
direction at the present—a tendency conditioned by the 
past, and by a vital energy of motion essential but 
only true when perpetually modified. That eternal cor- 
rector of our aspirations and ideals, the material universe 
draws sublimely away from the simplest things we can 
touch or handle to the infinite depths of starry space, 
in one and all uninfluenced by what we think or feel, 
presenting unmoved fact to which, think it good or 
think it evil, we can but conform, yet out of all that 
impassivity with a reference to something beyond our 
individual hopes and fears supporting us and giving us 
our being. 

And to this great being we come with the question: 
“You, too, what is your higher?” 

Or to put it in a form which will leave our conclusions in 
the shape of no barren formula, and attacking the problem 
on its most assailable side: “What is the wheel and the 
shafting of the four-dimensional mechanic?” 

In entering on this enquiry we must make a plan of 
procedure. The method which I shall adopt is to trace 
out the steps of reasoning by which a being confined 
to movement in a two-dimensional world could arrive at a 
conception of our turning and rotation, and then to apply 
an analogous process to the consideration of the higher 
movements. The plane being must be imagined as no 
abstract figure, but as a real body possessing all three 
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dimensions. His limitation to a plane must be the result 
of physical conditions. 

We will therefore think of him as of a figure cut out of 
paper placed on a smooth plane. Sliding over this plane, 
and coming into contact with other figures equally thin 
as he in the third dimension, he will apprehend them only 
by their edges. To him they will be completely bounded 
by lines. A “solid” body will be to him a two-dimensional 
extent, the interior of which can only be reached by 
penetrating through the bounding lines. 

Now such a plane being can think of our three- 
dimensional existence in two ways. 

First, he can think of it as a series of sections, each like 
the solid he knows of extending in a direction unknown 
to him, which stretches transverse to his tangible 
universe, which lies in a direction at right angles to every 
motion which he made. 

Secondly, relinquishing the attempt to think of the 
three-dimensional solid body in its entirety he can regard 
it as consisting of a number of plane sections, each of them 
in itself exactly like the two-dimensional bodies he knows, 
but extending away from his two-dimensional space. 

A square lying in his space he regards as a solid 
bounded by four lines, each of which lies in his space. 

A square standing at right angles to his plane appears 
to him as simply a line in his plane, for all of it except 
the line stretches in the third dimension. 

He can think of a three-dimensional body as consisting 
of anumber of such sections, each of which starts from a 
line in his space. 

Now, since in his world he can make any drawing or 
model which involves only two dimensions, he can represent 
each such upright section as it actually is, and can repre- 
sent a turning from a known into the unknown dimension 
as a turning from one to another of his known dimensions. 
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To see the whole he must relinquish part of that which 
he has, and take the whole portion by portion. 

Consider now a plane being in front of a square, fig. 34. 

y The square can turn about any point 
in the plane—say the point A. But it 
cannot turn about a line, as AB. For, 
in order to turn about the line AB, 
the square must leave the plane and 
move in the third dimension. This 
motion is out of his range of observa- 

Fig. 34. tion, and is therefore, except for a 
process of reasoning, inconceivable to him. 

Rotation will therefore be to him rotation about a point. 
Rotation about a line will be inconceivable to him. 

The result of rotation about a line he can apprehend. 
He can see the first and last positions occupied in a half 
revolution about the line Ac. The result of such a half revo- 
lution is to place the square ABCD on the left hand instead 
of on the right hand of the line Ac. It would correspond 
to a pulling of the whole bode ABCD through the line AC, 
or to the production of a solid body which was the exact 
reflection of it in the line Ac. It would be as if the square 
ABCD turned into its image, the line acting as a mirror. 
Such a reversal of the positions of the parts of the square 
would be impossible in his space. The occurrence of it 
would be a proof of the existence of a higher dimensionality. 

Let him now, adopting the conception of a three- 
dimensional body as a series of 
sections lying, each removed a 
little farther than the preceding 
one, in direction at right angles to 
his plane, regard a cube, fig. 36, as 
a series of sections, each like the 
A B x square which forms its base, all 

Fig. 35. rigidly connected together. 


Z 
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If now he turns the square about the point A in the 
plane of zy, each parallel section turns with the square 
he moves. In each of the sections there is a point of 
rest, that vertically over A. Hence he would conclude 
that in the turning of a three-dimensional body there is 
one line which is at rest. That is, a three-dimensional 
turning is a turning about a line. 


In a similar way let us regard ourselves as limited to a 
three-dimensional world by a physical condition. Let us 
imagine that there is a direction at right angles to every 
direction in which we can move, and that we are pre- 
vented from passing in this direction by a vast solid, that 
against which in every movement we make we slip as 
the plane being slips against his plane sheet. 

We can then consider a four-dimensional body as con- 
sisting of a series of sections, each parallel to our space, 
and each a little further off than the preceding on the 
unknown dimension. 

Take the simplest four-dimensional body — one which 
begins as a cube, fig. 36, in our 
space, and consists of sections, each 
a cube like fig. 36, lying away from 
our space. If we turn the cube 
which is its base in our space 
about a line, if, e.g., in fig. 36 we 
turn the cube about the line AB, 
not only it but each of the parallel 

Fig. 36. cubes moves about a line. The 
cube we see moves about the line AB, the cube beyond it 
about a line parallel to AB and so on. Hence the whole 
four-dimensional body moves about a plane, for the 
assemblage of these lines is our way of thinking about the 
plane which, starting from the line as in our space, runs 
off in the unknown direction. 
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In this case all that we see of the plane about which 
the turning takes place is the line AB. 

But it is obvious that the axis plane may lie in our 
space. A point near the plane determines with it a three- 
dimensional space. When it begins to rotate around the 
plane it does not move anywhere in this three-dimensional 
space, but moves out of it. A point can no more rotate 
round a plane in three-dimensional space than a point 
can move round a line in two-dimensional space. 

We will now apply the second of the modes of repre- 
sentation to this case of turning about a plane, building 
up our analogy step by step from the turning in a plane 
about a point and that in space about a line, and so on. 

In order to reduce our considerations to those of the 
greatest simplicity possible, let us realise how the plane 
being would think of the motion by which a square is 
turned round a line. 

Let fig. 34, ABCD be a square on his plane, and repre- 
sent the two dimensions of his space by the axes Ax, Ay. 

Now the motion in which the square is turned over 
about the line AC involves the third dimension. 

He cannot represent the motion of the whole square in 
its turning, but he can represent the motions of parts of 
it. Let the third axis perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper be called the axis of z. Of the three axes, x, y, Z, 
the plane being can represent any two in his space. Let 
him then drawn, in fig. 35, two axes, x and z. Here he has 
in his plane a representation of what exists in the plane 
which goes off perpendicularly to his space. 

In this representation the square would not be shown, 
for in the plane of xy simple the line AB of the square is 
contained. 

The plane being then would have before him, in fig. 35, 
the representation of one line AB of his square and two 
axes, x and z, at right angles. Now it would be obvious 
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to him that, by a turning such as he knows, by a rotation 
about a point, the line AB can turn round A, and occu- 
pying all the intermediate positions, such as ABi, come, 
after half a revolution to lie as Ax produced through A. 

Again, just as he can represent the vertical plane 
through AB, so he can represent the vertical plane 
through a’B’, fig. 34, and in a like manner can see that 
the line A’B’ can turn about the point A’ till it lies in the 
opposite direction from that which it runs at first. 

Now these two turnings are not inconsistent. In his 
plane, if AB is turned about A, and A’B’ about A’, the con- 
siststency of the square would be destroyed, it would be an 
impossible motion for a rigid body to perform. But in 
the turning which he studies portion by portion there 
is nothing inconsistent. Each line in the square can turn 
in this way, hence he would realise the turning of the 
whole square as the sum of a number of turnings of 
isolated parts. Such turnings, if they took place in his 
plane, would be inconsistent, but by virtue of a third 
dimension they are consistent, and the result of them all 
is that the square turns about the line AC and lies in a 
position in which it is the mirror image of what it was in 
its first position. Thus he can realise a turning about a 
line by relinquishing one of his axes, and representing his 
body part by part. 

Let us apply this method to the turning of a cube so as 
to become the mirror image of itself. In our space we can 
construct three independent axis, x, y, z, shown in fig. 36. 
Suppose that there is a fourth axis, w, at right angles to 
each and every one of them. We cannot, keeping all 
three axes, x, y, Z, represent w in our space; but if we 
relinquish one of our three axes we can let the fourth axis 
take its place, and we can represent what lies in the 
square, determined by the two axes we retain and the 
fourth axis. 
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Let us suppose that we let the y axis drop, and that 
Z we represent the w axis as occupy- 

ing its direction. We have in fig. 

D 37 a drawing of what we should 

then see of the cube. The square 
ABCD remains unchanged, for 
that is in the play of xz, and we 
still have that plane. But from 
this plane the cube stretches out 
in the direction of the y axis. Now the y axis is gone, and 
so we have no more of the cube than the face ABCD. 
z Considering now this face ABCD, we 

see that it is free to turn about the 

D line AB. It can rotate in the x to w 

direction about this line. In fig. 38 
it is shown on its way, and it can 


A C 
Fig. 37. 


£ evidently continue this rotation till 
A x it lies on the other side of the z axis 
Fig. 38. in the plane of xz. 


We can also take a section parallel to the face ABCD, 
and then letting drop all our space except the plane of 
that section, introduce the w axis, running in the old y 
direction. This section can be represented by the same 
drawing, fig. 38, and we see that it can rotate about the 
line on its left until it swings half way round and runs in 
the opposite direction to that which it ran in before. 
These turnings of the different sections are not incon- 
sistent, and taken all together they will bring the cube 
from the position shown in fig. 36 to that shown in 
fig. 41. 

Since we have three axes at our disposal in our space, 
we are not obliged to represent the w axis by any particular 
one. We may let any axis we like disappear, and let the 
fourth axis take its place. 

In fig. 36 suppose the z axis to go. We have then 
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simply the plane of xy and the square base of the 
w cube ACEG, fig. 39, is all that could 

be seen of it. Let now the w axis 

y take the place of the z axis and 
E G we have, in fig. 39 again, a repre- 

x sentation of the space of xyw, in 

A C which all that exists of the cube is 

Fig. 39. its square base. Now, by a turning 

of x to w, this base can rotate around the line AE, it is 
shown on its way in fig. 40, and 


H finally it will, after half a revolution, 

y lie on the other side of the y axis. In 
a similar way we may rotate 

E C sections parallel to the base of the 

A z Xw rotation, and each of them comes 

Fig. 40. to run in the opposite direction from 


that which they occupied at first. 
Thus again the cube comes from the position of fig. 36 
to that of fig. 41. In this x to 
w turning, we see that it 
takes place by the rotations of 
sections parallel to the front 
face about lines parallel to AB, 
or else we may consider it as 
consisting of the rotations of 
2™ position 1° position sections parallel to the base 
Fig. 41. about lines parallel to AE. It 
is a rotation of the whole cube about the plane ABEF. 
Two separate sections could not rotate about two separate 
lines in our space without conflicting, but their motion is 
consistent when we consider another dimension. Just, 
then, as a plane being can think of rotation about a line as 
a rotation about a number of points, these rotations not 
interfering as they would if they took place in his two- 
dimensional space, so we can think of a rotation about a 
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plane as the rotation of a number of sections of a body 
about a number of lines in a plane, these rotations not 
being inconsistent in a four-dimensional space as they are 
in three-dimensional space. 

We are not limited to any particular direction for the 
lines in the plane about which we suppose the rotation 
of the particular sections to take place. Let us draw 
the section of the cube, fig. 36, through A, F, C, B, forming 
a sloping plane. Now since the fourth dimension is at 
right angles to every line in our space it is at right 
angles to this section also. We can represent our space 
by drawing an axis at right angles to the plane ACEG, our 
space is then determined by the plane ACEG, and the per- 
pendicular axis. If we let this axis drop and suppose the 
fourth axis, w, to take its place, we have a representation of 
the space which runs off in the fourth dimension from the 
plane AcEG. In this space we shall see simply the section 
ACEG of the cube, and nothing else, for one cube does not 
extend to any distance in the fourth dimension. 

If, keeping this plane, we bring in the fourth dimension, 
we shall have a space in which simply this section of 
the cube exists and nothing else. This section can turn 
about the line AF, and parallel sections can turn about 
parallel lines. Thus in con- 
sidering the rotation about 
a plane we can draw any 
lines we like and consider 
the rotation as taking place 
in sections about them. 

To bring out this point 
more clearly, let us take two 
parallel lines, A and B, in 
the space of xyz, and let CD 
and EF be two rods running 
above and below the plane of xy, from these lines. If we 


Fig. 42. 
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turn these rods in our space about the lines A and B, as 
the upper end of one, F, is going down, the lower end of 
the other, c, will be coming up. They will meet and 
conflict. But it is quite possible for these two rods 
each of them to turn about the two lines without altering 
their relative distances. 

To see this suppose the y axis to go, and let the w axis 
take its place. We shall see the lines A and B no longer, 
for they run in the y direction from the points G and H. 

Fig. 43 is a picture of the two rods seen in the space 
of xzw. If they rotate in the 
direction shown by the arrows — 
in the z to w direction—they 
move parallel to one another, 
keeping their relative distances. 
Each will rotate about its own 
line, but their rotation will not 
be inconsistent with their form- 
ing part of a rigid body. 

Fig. 43. Now we have but to suppose 

a central plane with rods crossing 

it at every point, like CD and EF cross the plane of xy, 

to have an image of a mass of matter extending equal 

distances on each side of a diametral plane. As two of 

these rods can rotate round, so can all, and the whole 
mass of matter can rotate round its diametral plane. 

This rotation round a plane corresponds, in four 
dimensions, to the rotation round an axis in three 
dimensions. Rotation of a body round a plane is the 
analogue of rotation of a rod round an axis. 

In a plane we have rotation round a point, in three- 
space rotation round an axis line, in four-space rotation 
round an axis plane. 

The four-dimensional being’s shaft by which he trans- 
mits power is a disk rotating round its central plane— 
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the whole contour corresponds to the ends of an axis of 
rotation in our space. He can impart the rotation at any 
point and take it off at any other point on the contour, 
just as rotation round a line can in three-space be imparted 
at one end of a rod and taken off at the other end. 

A four-dimensional wheel can easily be described from 
the analogy of the representation which a plane being 
would form from himself of one of our wheels. 

Suppose a wheel to move transverse to a plane, so that 
the whole disk, which I will consider to be solid and 
without spokes, can at the same time into contact with 
the plane. It would appear as a circular portion of plane 
matter completely enclosing another and smaller portion — 
the axle. 

This appearance would last, supposing the motion of 
the wheel to continue until it had traversed the plane by 
the extent of its thickness, when there would remain in 
the plane only the small disk which is the section of the 
axle. There would be no means obvious in the plane 
at first by which the axle could be reached, except by 
going through the substance of the wheel. But the 
possibility of reaching it without destroying the substance 
of the wheel would be shown by the continued existence 
of the axle section after that of the wheel had disappeared. 

In a similar way a four-dimensional wheel moving 
transverse to our space would appear first as a solid sphere, 
completely surrounding a smaller solid sphere. The 
outer sphere would represent the wheel, and would last 
until the wheel had traversed our space by a distance 
equal to its thickness. Then the small sphere alone 
would remain, representing the section of the axle. The 
large sphere could move round the small one quite freely. 
Any line in space could be taken as an axis, and round 
this line the outer sphere could rotate, while the inner 
sphere remained still. But in all these directions of 
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revolution, there would be in reality one line which 
remained unaltered, that is the line which stretches away 
in the fourth dimension, following the axis of the axle. The 
four-dimensional wheel can rotate in any number of planes, 
but all these planes are such that there is a line at right 
angles to them all unaffected by rotation in them. 

An objection is sometimes experienced as to this mode 
of reasoning from a plane world to a higher dimensionality. 
How artificial, it is argued, this conception of a plane 
world is. If any real existence confined to a superficies 
could be shown to exist, there would be an argument for 
one relative to which our three-dimensional existence is 
superficial. But, both on the one side and the other of 
the space we are familiar with, spaces either with less 
or more than three dimensions are merely arbitrary 
conceptions. 

In reply to this I would remark that a plane being 
having one less dimension than our three would have one- 
third of our possibilities of motion, which we have only 
one-fourth less than those of the higher space. It may 
very well be that there may be a certain amount of 
freedom of motion which is demanded as a condition of an 
organised existence, and that no material existence is 
possible with a more limited dimensionality than ours. 
This is well seen if we try to construct the mechanics of a 
two-dimensional world. No tube could exist, for unless 
joined together completely at one end two parallel lines 
would be completely separate. The possibility of an 
organic structure, subject to conditions such as this, is 
highly problematical; yet, possibly in the convolutions 
of the brain there may be a mode of existence to be 
described as two-dimensional. 

We have but to suppose the increase in surface and 
the diminution in mass carried on to a certain extent 
to find a region which, though without mobility of the 
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constituents, would have to be described as two-dimensional. 

But, however artificial the conception of a plane being 
may be, it is not the less to be used in passing to the 
conception of a greater dimensionality than ours, and 
hence the validity of the first part of the objection 
altogether disappears directly we find evidence for such a 
state of being. 

The second part of the objection has more weight. 
How is it possible to conceive that in a four-dimensional 
space and creatures should be confined to a three- 
dimensional existence? 

In reply I would say that we know as a matter of fact 
that life is essentially a phenomenon of surface. The 
amplitude of the movements which we can make is much 
greater along the surface of the earth than it is up 
or down. 

Now we have but to conceive the extent of a solid 
surface increased, while the motions possible transverse 
to it are diminished in the same proportion, to obtain the 
image of a three-dimensional world in four-dimensional 
space. 

And as our habitat is the meeting of air and earth on 
the world, so we must think of the meeting place of two 
as affording the condition for our universe. The meeting 
of what two? What can that vastness be in the higher 
space which stretches in such a perfect level that our 
astronomical observations fail to detect the slightest 
curvature? 

The perfection of the level suggests a liquid —a lake 
amidst what vast scenery! — whereon the matter of the 
universe floats speck-like. 

But this aspect of the problem is like what are called 
in mathematics boundary conditions. 

We can trace out all the consequences of four-dimen- 
sional movements down to their last detail. Then, knowing 
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the mode of action which would be characteristic of the 
minutest particles, if they were free, we can drawn con- 
clusions from what they actually do of what the constraint 
of them is. Of the two things, the material conditions and 
the motion, one is known, and the other can be inferred. 
If the place of the universe is a meeting of two, there 
would be a one-sidedness to space. If it lies so that what 
stretches away in one direction in the unknown is unlike 
what stretches away in the other, then, as far as the 
movements which participate in that dimension are con- 
cerned, there would be a difference as to which way the 
motion took place. This would be shown in the dissimi- 
larity of phenomena, which, so far as all three-space 
movements are concerned, were perfectly symmetrical. 
To take an instance, merely, for the sake of precising 
our ideas, not for any inherent probability in it; if it could 
be shown that the electric current in the positive direction 
were exactly like the electric current in the negative 
direction, except for a reversal of the components of 
motion in three-dimensional space, then the dissimilarity 
of the discharge from the positive and negative poles 
would be an indication of a one-sidedness to our space. 
The only cause of differences in the two discharges would 
be due to a component in the fourth dimension, which 
directed in one direction transverse to our space, met with 
a different resistance to that which it met when directed 
in the opposite direction. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE EVIDENCES FOR A FOURTH DIMENSION 


THE method necessarily to be employed in the search for 
the evidences of a fourth dimension, consists primarily in 
the formation of the conceptions of four-dimensional 
shapes and motions. When we are in possession of these 
it is possible to call in the aid of observation, without 
them we may have been all our lives in the familiar 
presence of a four-dimensional phenomenon without ever 
recognising its nature. 

To take one of the conceptions we have already formed, 
the turning of a real thing into its mirror image would be 
an occurrence which it would be hard to explain, except on 
the assumption of a fourth dimension. 

We know of no such turning. But there exist a multi- 
tude of forms which show a certain relation to a plane, 
a relation of symmetry, which indicates more than an acci- 
dental juxtaposition of parts. In organic life the universal 
type is of right- and left-handed symmetry, there is a plane 
on each side of which the parts correspond. Now we have 
seen that in four dimensions a plane takes the place of a 
line in three dimensions. In our space, rotation about an 
axis is the type of rotation, and the origin of bodies sym- 
metrical about a line as the earth is symmetrical about an 
axis can easily be explained. But where there is symmetry 
about a plane no simple physical motion, such as we 
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are accustomed to, suffices to explain it. In our space a 
symmetrical object must be built up by equal additions 
on each side of a central plane. Such additions about 
such a plane are as little likely as any other increments. 
The probability against the existence of symmetrical 
form in inorganic nature is overwhelming in our space, 
and in organic forms they would be as difficult of produc- 
tion as any other variety of configuration. To illustrate 
this point we may take the child’s amusement of making 
from dots of ink on a piece of paper a life-like repre- 
sentation of an insect by simply folding the paper 
over. The dots spread out on a symmetrical line, and 
give the impression of a segmented form with antennee 
and legs. 

Now seeing a number of such figures we should 
naturally infer a folding over. Can, then, a folding over 
in four-dimensional space account for the symmetry of 
organic forms? The folding cannot of course be of the 
bodies we see, but it may be of those minute constituents, 
the ultimate elements of living matter which, turned in one 
way or the other, become right- or left-handed, and so 
produce a corresponding structure. 

There is something in life not included in our concep- 
tions of mechanical movement. Is this something a four- 
dimensional movement? 

If we look at it from the broadest point of view, there is 
something striking in the fact that where life comes in 
there arises an entirely different set of phenomena to 
those of the inorganic world. 

The interest and values of life as we know it in our- 
selves, as we know it existing around us in subordinate 
forms, is entirely and completely different to anything 
which inorganic nature shows. And in living beings we 
have a kind of form, a disposition of matter which is 
entirely different from that shown in inorganic matter. 
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Right- and left-handed symmetry does not occur in the 
configurations of dead matter. We have instances of 
symmetry about an axis, but not about a plane. It can 
be argued that the occurrence of symmetry in two dimen- 
sions involves the existence of a three-dimensional process, 
as when a stone falls into water and makes rings of ripples, 
or as when a mass of soft material rotates about an axis. 
It can be argued that symmetry in any number of dimen- 
sions is the evidence of an action in a higher dimensionality. 
Thus considering living beings, there is an evidence both 
in their structure, and in their different mode of activity, of a 
something coming in from without into the inorganic 
world. 

And the objections which will readily occur, such as 
those derived from the forms of twin crystals and the 
theoretical structure of chemical molecules, do not in- 
validate the argument; for in these forms too the 
presumable seat of the activity producing them lies in that 
very minute region in which we necessarily place the seat 
of a four-dimensional movement. 

In another respect also the existence of symmetrical forms 
is noteworthy. It is puzzling to conceive how two shapes 
exactly equal can exist which are not superposible. Such 
a pair of symmetrical figures as the two hands, right and 
left, show either a limitation in our power of movement, 
by which we cannot superpose the one on the other, or a 
definite influence and compulsion of space on matter, 
inflicting limitations which are additional to those of the 
properties of the parts. 

We will, however, put aside the argument to be drawn 
from the consideration of symmetry as inconclusive, 
retaining one valuable indication which they afford. If 
it is in virtue of a four-dimensional motion that sym- 
metry exists, it is only in the very minute particles 
of bodies that that motion is to be found, for there is 
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no such thing as a bending over in four dimensions of 
any object of a size which we can observe. The region 
of the extremely minute is the one, then, which we 
shall have to investigate. We must look for some 
phenomenon which, occasioning movements of the kind 
we know, still is itself inexplicable as any form of motion 
which we know. 

Now in the theories of the actions of the moisture 
particles of bodies on one another, and in the motions of 
the ether, mathematicians have tacitly assumed that the 
mechanical principles are the same as those which prevail 
in the case of bodies which can be observed, it has been 
assumed without proof that the conception of motion being 
three-dimensional, holds beyond the region from observa- 
tions in which it was formed. 

Hence it is not from any phenomena explained by 
mathematics that we can derive a proof of four dimensions. 
Every phenomenon that has been explained is explained 
as three-dimensional. And, moreover, since in the region 
of the very minute we do not find rigid bodies acting 
on each other at a distance, but elastic substances and 
continuous fluids such as ether, we shall have a double 
task. 

We must form the conceptions of the possible move- 
ments of elastic and liquid four-dimensional matter, before 
we can begin to observe. Let us, therefore, take the four- 
dimensional rotation about a plane, and enquire what it 
becomes in the case of extensible fluid substances. If 
four-dimensional movements exist, this kind of rotation 
must exist, and the finer portions of matter must exhibit 
it. 

Consider for a moment a rod of flexible and extensible 
material. It can turn about an axis, even if not straight; 
a ring of india rubber can turn inside out. 

What would this be in the case of four dimensions? 
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Let us consider a sphere of our three-dimensional 


Z 


Fig. 44. 
Axis of x running towards 
the observer. 


matter having a definite 
thickness. To represent 
this thickness let us sup- 
pose that from every point 
of the sphere in fig. 44 rods 
project both ways, in and 
out, like D and F. We can 
only see the external por- 
tion, because the internal 
parts are hidden by the 
sphere. 

In this sphere the axis 
of x is supposed to come 
towards the observer, the 


axis of z to run up, the axis of y to go to the right. 
Now take the section determined by the xy plane. 


Z 


Fig. 45. 


This will be a circle as 
shown in fig. 45. If we 
let drop the x axis, this 
circle is all we have of 
the sphere. Letting the 
w axis now run in the 


y plane of the old x axis 


we have the space yzw 
and in this space all that 
we have of the sphere is 
the circle. Fig 45 then 
represents all that there 
is of the sphere in the 


space of yzw. In this space it is evident that the rods 
CD and EF can turn round the circumference as an axis. 
If the matter of the spherical shell is sufficiently exten- 
sible to allow the particles C and E to become as widely 
separated as they would in the positions D and F, then 
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the strip of matter represented by CD and EF and a 
multitude of rods like them can turn round the circular 
circumference. 

Thus this particular section of the sphere can turn 
inside out, and what holds for any one section holds for 
all. Hence in four dimensions the whole sphere can, if 
extensible. turn inside out. Moreover, any part of it-- 
a bowl-shaped portion for instance — can turn inside out, 
and so on round and round. 

This is really no more than we had before in the 
rotation about a plane, except that we see that the plane 
can, in the case of an extensible matter, be curved, and still 
play the part of an axis. 

If we suppose the spherical shell to be of four-dimen- 
sional matter, our representation will be a little different. 
Let us suppose there to be a small thickness in the matter 
in the fourth dimension. This would make no difference 
in fig. 44, for that merely shows the view in the xyz 
space. But when the x axis is let drop, and the w axis 
comes in, then the rods CD and EF which represent the 
matter of the shell, will have a certain thickness perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the paper on which they are drawn. 
If they have a thickness in the fourth dimension they will 
show this thickness when looked at from the direction of 
the w axis. 

Supposing these rods, then, to be small slabs strung on 
the circumference of the circle in fig. 45, we see that 
there will not be in this case either any obstacle to their 
turning round the circumference. We can have a shell 
of extensible matter or of fluid material turning inside 
out in four dimensions. 

And we must remember than in four dimensions there 
is no such thing as rotation round an axis. If we want to 
investigate the motion of fluids in four dimensions we 
must take a movement about an axis in our space, and 
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find the corresponding movement about a plane in 
four space. 

Now, of all the movements which take place in fluids, 
the most important from a physical point of view is 
vortex motion. 

A vortex is a whirl or eddy — it is shown in the gyrating 
wreaths of dust seen on a summer day; it is exhibited on 
a larger scale in the destructive march of a cyclone. 

A wheel whirling round will throw off the water on it. 
But when this circling motion takes place in a liquid 
itself it is strangely persistent. There is, of course, a 
certain cohesion between the particles of water by which 
they mutually impede their motions. But in a liquid 
devoid of friction, such that every particle is free from 
lateral cohesion on its path of motion, it can be shown 
that a vortex or eddy separates from the mass of the 
fluid a certain portion, which always remains in that 
vortex. 

The shape of the vortex may alter, but it always con- 
sists of the same particles of the fluid. 

Now, a very remarkable fact about such a vortex is that 
the ends of the vortex cannot remain suspended and 
isolated in the fluid. They must always run to the 
boundary of the fluid. An eddy in water that remains 
half way down without coming to the top is impossible. 

The ends of a vortex must reach the boundary of a 
fluid—the boundary may be external or internal —a vortex 
may exist between two objects in the fluid, terminating 
one end on each object, the objects being internal 
boundaries of the fluid. Again, a vortex may have its 
ends linked together, so that it forms a ring. Circular 
vortex rings of this description are often seen in puffs of 
smoke, and that the smoke travels on in the ring is a 
proof that the vortex always consists of the same 
particles of air. 
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Let us now enquire what a vortex would be in a four- 
dimensional fluid. 

We must replace the line axis by a plane axis. We 
should have therefore a portion of fluid rotating round 
a plane. 

We have seen that the contour of this plane corresponds 
with the ends of the axis line. Hence such a four- 
dimensional vortex must have its rim on a boundary of 
the fluid. There would be a region of vorticity with a 
contour. If such a rotation were started at one part of a 
circular boundary, its edges would run round the boundary 
in both directions, till the whole interior region was filled 
with the vortex sheet. 

A vortex in a three-dimensional liquid may consist of a 
number of vortex filaments lying together producing a 
tube, or rod of vorticity. 

In the same way we can have in four dimensions a 
number of vortex sheets alongside each other, each of which 
can be thought of as a bowl-shaped portion of a spherical 
shell turning inside out. The rotation takes place at any 
point not in the space occupied by the shell, but from 
that space to the fourth dimension and round back again. 

Is there anything analogous to this within the range 
of our observation? 

An electric current answers this description in every 
respect. Electricity does not flow through a wire. Its effect 
travels both ways from the starting point along the wire. 
The spark which shows its passing midway in its circuit 
is later than that which occurs at points near its starting 
point on either side of it. 

Moreover, it is known that the action of the current 
is not in the wire. It is in the region enclosed by the 
wire, this is the field of force, the locus of the exhibition 
of the effects of the current. 

And the necessity of a conducting circuit for a current is 
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exactly that which we should expect if it were a four-dimen- 
sional vortex. According to Maxwell every current forms 
a closed circuit, and this, from the four-dimensional point 
of view, is the same as saying a vortex must have its ends 
on a boundary of the fluid. 

Thus, on the hypothesis of a fourth dimension, the rota- 
tion of the fluid ether would give the phenomenon of an 
electric current. We must suppose the ether to be full of 
movement, for the more we examine the conditions 
which prevail in the obscurity of the minute, the more we 
find that an unceasing and perpetual motion reigns. Thus 
we may say that the conception of a fourth dimension 
means that there must be a phenomenon which presents 
the characteristics of electricity. 

We know that light is an electro-magnetic action, 
and that so far from being a special and isolated pheno- 
menon this electric action is universal in the realm of the 
minute. Hence, may we not conclude that, so far from 
the fourth dimension being remote and far away, being a 
thing of symbolic import, a term for the explanation of 
dubious facts by a more obscure theory, it is really the 
most important fact within our knowledge. Our three- 
dimensional world is superficial. These processes, which 
really lie at the basis of all phenomena of matter, 
escape our observation by their minuteness, but reveal 
to our intellect an amplitude of motion surpassing any 
that we can see. In such shapes and motions there is a 
realm of the utmost intellectual beauty, and one to 
which our symbolic methods apply with a better grace 
than they do to those of three dimensions. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE USE OF FOUR DIMENSIONS IN 
THOUGHT 


HAVING held before ourselves this outlines of a conjecture 
of the world as four-dimensional, having roughly thrown 
together those facts of movement which we can see apply 
to our actual experience, let us pass to another branch 
of our subject. 

The engineer uses drawings, graphical constructions, 
in a variety of manners. He has, for instance, diagrams 
which represent the expansion of steam, the efficiency 
of his valves. These exist alongside the actual plans of 
his machines. They are not the pictures of anything 
really existing, but enable him to think about the relations 
which exist in his mechanics. 

And so, besides showing us the actual existence of that 
world which lies beneath the one of visible movements, 
four-dimensional space enables us to make idea con- 
structions which serve to represent the relations of things, 
and throw what would otherwise be obscure into a definite 
and suggestive form. 

From amidst the great variety of instances which lies 
before me I will select two, one dealing with a subject 
of slight intrinsic interest, which however gives within 
a limited field a striking example of the method 
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of drawing conclusions and the use of higher space 
figures.* 

The other instance is chosen on account of the bearing 
it has on our fundamental conceptions. In it I try to 
discover the real meaning of Kant’s theory of experience. 

The investigation of the properties of numbers is much 
facilitated by the fact that relations between numbers are 
themselves able to be represented as numbers—e.g. 12, 
and 3 are both numbers, and the relation between them 
is 4, another number. The way is thus opened for a 
process of constructive theory, without there being any 
necessity for a recourse to another class of concepts 
besides that which is given in the phenomena to be 
studied. 

The discipline of number thus created is of great and 
varied applicability, but it is not solely as quantitative 
that we learn to understand the phenomena of nature. 
It is not possible to explain the properties of matter 
by number simply, but all the activities of matter are 
energies in space. They are numerically definite and also, 
we may say, directedly definite, i.e. definite in direction. 

Is there, then, a body of doctrine about space which, 
like that of number, is available in science? It is needless 
to answer: Yes; geometry. But there is a method 
lying alongside the ordinary methods of geometry, which 
tacitly used and presenting an analogy to the method 
of numerical thought deserves to be brought into greater 
prominence than it usually occupies. 

The relation of numbers is a number. 

Can we say in the same way that the relation of 
shapes is a shape? 

We can. 


* Tt is suggestive also in another respect, because it shows very 
clearly that in our processes of thought there are in play faculties other 
than logical; in it the origin of the idea which proves to be justified is 
drawn from the consideration of symmetry, a branch of the beautiful. 
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To take an instance chosen on account of its ready 


availability. Let us take 
iN two right-angled triangles of 
ics a_:s given hypothenuse, but 
7 having sides of different 
Heine lengths (fig. 46). These 
triangles are shapes which have a certain relation to each 
other. Let us exhibit their relation as a figure. 
Draw two straight lines at right angles to each other, 
VL oF the one HL a horizontal level, the 
other VL a vertical level (fig. 47). 
By means of these two co-ordin- 
ating lines we can represent a 
double set of magnitudes; one set 
as distances to the right of the ver- 
Fig. 47. tical level, the other as distances 
above the horizontal level, a suitable unit being chosen. 
Thus the line marked 7 will pick out the assemblage 
of points whose distance from the vertical level is 7, 
and the line marked 1 will pick out the point whose 
distance from the horizontal level is 1. The meeting 
point of these two lines, 7 and 1, will define a point 
which with regard to the one set of magnitudes is 7, 
with regard to the other is 1. Let us take the sides of 
our triangles as the two sets of magnitudes in question. 
Then the point (7, 1) will represent the triangle whose 
sides are 7 and 1. Similarly, the point (5,5)—5, that 
is, to the right of the vertical level and 5 above the 


5,5 horizontal level— will represent the 
triangle whose sides are 5 and 5 
7,1 (fig. 48). 
O Thus we have obtained a figure 


consisting of the two points (7, 1) 
and (5, 5), representative of our two 
triangles. But we can go further, and, drawing an arc 


Fig. 48 
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of a circle about O, the meeting point of the horizontal 
and vertical levels, which passes through (7, 1) and (5, 5), 
assert that all the triangles which are right-angled and 
have a hypothenuse whose square is 50 are represented 
by the points on this arc. 

Thus, each individual of a class being represented by a 
point, the whole class is represented by an assemblage of 
points forming a figure. Accepting this representation 
we can attach a definite and calculable significance to the 
expression, resemblance, or similarity between two indi- 
viduals of the class represented, the difference being 
measure by the length of the line between two repre- 
sentative points. It is needless to multiply examples, or 
to show how, corresponding to different classes of triangles, 
we obtain different curves. 

A representation of this kind in which an object, a 
thing in space, is represented as a point, and all its pro- 
perties are left out, their effect remaining only in the 
relative position which the representative point bears 
to the representative points of the other objects, may be 
called, after the analogy of Sir William Hamilton’s 
hodograph, a “Poiograph.” 

Representations thus made have the character of 
natural objects; they have a determined and definite 
character of their own. Any lack of completeness in them 
is probably due to a failure in point of completeness 
of those observations which form the ground of their 
construction. 

Every system of classification is a poiograph. In 
Mendeléeff’s scheme of the elements, for instance, each 
element is represented as a point, and the relations 
between the elements are represented by the relations 
between the points. 

So far I have simply brought into prominence processes 
and considerations with which we are all familiar. But 
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it is worth our while to bring into the full light of our atten- 
tion our habitual assumptions and processes. It often 
happens that we find there are two of them which have 
a bearing on each other, without this dragging into 
the light, we should have allowed to remain without 
mutual influence. 

There is a fact which it concerns us to take into account 
in discussing the theory of the poiograph. 

With respect to our knowledge of the world we are 
far from that condition which Laplace imagined when he 
asserted that an all-knowing mind could determine the 
future condition of every object, if he knew the co-ordinates 
of its particles in space, and their velocity at any 
particular moment. 

On the contrary, in the presence of any natural object, 
we have a great complexity of conditions before us, 
which we cannot reduce to position in space and date 
in time. 

There is mass, attraction apparently spontaneous, elec- 
trical and magnetic properties which must be superadded 
to spatial configuration. To cut the list short we must 
say that practically the phenomena of the world present 
us problems involving many variables, which we must 
take as independent. 

From this it follows that in making poiographs we 
must be prepared to use space of more than three dimen- 
sions. If the symmetry and completeness of our repre- 
sentation is to be of use to us we must be prepared to 
appreciate and criticise figures of a complexity greater 
than those in three dimensions. It is impossible to give 
an example of such a poiograph which will not be merely 
trivial, without going into details of some kind irrelevant 
to our subject. I prefer to introduce the irrelevant details 
rather than treat this part of the subject perfunctorily. 

To take an instance of a poiograph which does not lead 
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us into the complexities incident on its application in 
classificatory science, let us follow Mrs. Alicia Boole Stott 
in her representation of the syllogism by its means. She 
will be interested to find that the curious gap she detected 
has a significance. 
A syllogism consists of two statements, the major and 
the minor premiss, with the conclusion that can be drawn 
from them. Thus, to take an instance, fig. 49. It is 
evident, from looking at the successive figures that, if we 
know that the region M lies altogether within the region 
P, and also know that the region s lies altogether within 
the region M, we can conclude that the region s lies 
altogether within the region P. M is P, 
major premiss; S is M, minor premiss; S 
is P, conclusion. Given the first two data 
we must conclude that s lies in P. The 
conclusion Sis P involves two terms, S and 
P, which are respectively called the subject 
and the predicate, the letters S and P 
being chosen with reference to the parts 
the notions they designate play in the 
conclusion. S is the subject of the con- 
clusion, P is the predicate of the conclusion. 

p The major premiss we take to be, that 
which does not involve s, and here we 
always write it first. 

Fig. 49. There are several varieties of statement 
possessing different degrees of universality and manners of 
assertiveness. These different forms of statement are 
called the moods. 

We will take the major premiss as one variable, as a 
thing capable of different modifications of the same kind, 
the minor premiss as another, and the different moods we 
will consider as defining the variations which these 
variables undergo. 


= 
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There are four moods: — 
1. The universal affirmative; all M is P, called mood A. 
2. The universal negative; no M is P, mood E. 
3. The particular affirmative; no M is P, mood I. 
4. The particular negative; some M is not P, mood O. 
The dotted lines in 3 and 4, fig. 50, denote that it is 
not known whether or no any objects exist, corresponding 


P P P P 
M 
1. 2, 3. 4. 
Mood A. Mood E. Mood I. Mood O. 
Fig. 50. 


to the space of which the dotted line forms on delimiting 
boundary; thus, in mood I we do not know if there are 
any M’s which are not P, we only know some M’s are P. 
Representing the first premiss in its various moods by 
regions marked by vertical lines to 
the right of PQ, we have in fig. 51, 
running up from the four letters AEIO, 
four columns, each of which indicates 
that the major premiss is in the mood 
R ÞAE I O S denoted by the respective letter. In 
Fig. 51. the first column to the right of PQ is 
the mood A. Now above the line Rs let there be marked 
off four regions corresponding to the four moods of the 
minor premiss. Thus, in the first row above us all the 
region between RS and the first horizontal line above it 
denotes that the minor premise is in the mood A. The 
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letters E, I, O, in the same way show the mood character- 
ising the minor premise in the rows opposite these letters. 

We still have to exhibit the conclusion. To do this we 
must consider the conclusion as a third variable, character- 
ised in its different varieties by four moods — this being 
the syllogistic classification. The introduction of a third 
variable involves a change in our type of representation. 

Before we started with the regions to the right of a 
certain line as representing successively the major premiss 
in its moods; now we must start with the regions to the 
right of a certain plane. Let LMNR be 
the plane face of a cube, fig. 52, and let 
the cube be divided into four parts by 
vertical sections parallel to LMNR. The 
variable, the major premiss, is re- 
presented by the successive regions 
which occur to the right of the plane 
LMNR—that region to which A stands opposite, that 
slice of the cube, is significative of the mood A. This 
whole quarter-part of the cube represents that for every 
part of it the major premiss is in the mood A. 

In a similar manner the next section, the second with 
the letter E opposite it, represents that for every one of 
the sixteen small cubic spaces in it, the major premiss is 
in the mood E. The third and fourth compartments made 
by the vertical sections denote the major premise in the 
moods Iand o. But the cube can be divided in other 
ways by other planes. Let the division, of which four 
stretch from the front face, correspond to the minor 
premiss. The first wall of sixteen cubes, facing the 
observer, has as its characteristic that in each of the small 
cubes, whatever else may be the case, the minor premiss is 
in the mood A. The variable — the minor premiss — varies 
through the phases A, E, I, O, away from the front face of the 
cube, or the front plane of which the front face is a part. 
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And now we can represent the third variable in a precisely 
similar way. We can take the conclusion as the third 
variable, going through its four phases from the ground 
plane upwards. Each of the small cubes at the base of 
the whole cube has this true about it, whatever else may 
be the case, that the conclusion is, in it, in the mood A. 
Thus, to recapitulate, the first wall of sixteen small cubes, 
the first of the four walls which , proceeding from left to 
right, build up the whole cube, is characterised in each 
part of it by this, that the major premiss is in the mood A. 

The next wall denotes that the major premiss is in the 
mood E, and so on. Proceeding from the front to the 
back the first wall presents a region in every part of 
which the minor premiss is in the mood A. The second 
wall is a region throughout which the minor premiss is in 
the mood E, and so on. In the layers, from the bottom 
upwards, the conclusion goes through its various moods 
beginning with A in the lowest, E in the second, I in the 
third, O in the fourth. 

In the general case, in which the variables represented 
in the poiograph pass through a wide range of values, the 
planes from which we measure their degrees of variation 
in our experience are taken to be indefinitely extended. 
In this case, however, all we are concerned with is the 
finite region. 

We have now to represent, by some limitation of the 
complex we have obtained, the fact that not every com- 
bination of premisses justifies any kind of conclusion. 
This can be simply effected by marking the regions in 
which, the premisses being such as are defined by the 
positions, a conclusion which is valid is found. 

Taking the conjunction of the major premisses, all M is 
P, and the minor, all S is M, we conclude that all s is P. 
Hence, that region must be marked in which we have the 
conjunction of major premiss in mood A; minor premiss, 
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mood A; conclusion, mood A. This is the cube occupying 
the lowest left-hand cover of the large cube. 

Proceeding in this way, we find that the regions which 
must be marked are those shown in fig. 53. 
To discuss the case shown in the marked 
cube which appears at the top of fig. 53. 
Here the major premise is in the second 
wall to the right —it is in the mood E and 

major iS Of the type no M is P. The minor 

Fig. 53. premiss is in the mood characterised by 

the third wall from the front. It is of 
the type some S is M. From these premisses we draw 
the conclusion that some s is not P, a conclusion in the 
mood 0. Now the mood 0 of the conclusion is represented 
in the top layer. Hence we see that the marking is 
correct in this respect. 

It would, of course, be possible to represent the cube on 
a plane by means of four 
squares, as in fig. 54, if we 
consider each square to re- 
present merely the beginning 
of the region it stands for. 
Thus the whole cube can be 
represented by four vertical 
squares, each standing for a 
kind of vertical tray, and the 
markings would be as shown. In No. 1 the major premiss 
is in mood A for the whole of the region indicated by the 
vertical square of sixteen divisions; for number 2 it is in the 
mood E, and so on. 

A creature confined to a plane would have to adopt some 
such disjunctive way of representing the whole cube. He 
would be obliged to represent that which we see as a 
whole in separate parts, and each part would merely 
represent, would not be, that solid content which we see. 


2 
ZS 
D, 
2. 


Fig. 54. 
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The view of these four squares which the plane creature 
would have would not be such as ours. He would not 
see the interior of the four squares represented above, but 
each would be entirely contained within its outline, the 
internal boundaries of the separate small squares he could 
not see except by removing the outer squares. 

We are now ready to introduce the fourth variable 
involved in the syllogism. 

In assigning letters to denote the terms of the syllogism 
we have taken s and P to represent the subject and 
predicate in the conclusion, and thus in the conclusion 
their order is invariable. But in the premisses we have 
taken arbitrarily the order all M is P, and all s is M. 
There is no reason why M instead of P should not be the 
predicate of the major premiss, and so on. 

Accordingly we take the order of the terms in the pre- 
misses as the fourth variable. Of this order there are four 
varieties, and these varieties are called figures. 

Using the order in which the letters are written to 
denote that the letter written first is subject, the one 
written second is predicate, we have the following pos- 
sibilities: — 

1st Figure. 2nd Figure. 3rd Figure. 4th Figure. 
Major MP PM MP PM 
Minor SM SM MS MS 


There are therefore four possibilities with regard to 
this fourth variable as with regard to the premisses. 

We have used up our dimensions of space in represent- 
ing the phases of the premises and the conclusion in 
respect of mood, and to represent in an analogous manner 
the variations in figure we require a fourth dimension. 

Now in bringing in this fourth dimension we must 
make a change in our origins of measurement analogous 
to that which we made in passing from the plane to the 
solid. 
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This fourth dimension is suppose to run at right 
angles to any of the three space dimensions, as the third 
space dimension runs at right angles to the two dimen- 
sions of a plane, and thus it gives us the opportunity of 
generating a new kind of volume. If the whole cube 
moves in this dimension, the solid itself traces out a path, 
each section of which, made at right angles to the 
direction in which it moves, is a solid, an exact repetition 
of the cube itself. 

The cube as we see it is the beginning of a solid of such 
a kind. It represents a kind of tray, as the square face of 
the cube is a kind of tray against which the cube rests. 

Suppose the cube to move in this fourth dimension in 
four stages, and let the hyper-solid region traced out in 
the first stages of its progress be characterised by this, that 
the terms of the syllogism are in the first figure, then we 
can represent in each of the three subsequent stages the 
remaining three figures. Thus the whole cube forms 
the basis from which we measure the variation in figure. 
The first figure holds good for the cube as we see it, and 
for that hyper-solid which lies within the first stage; 
the second figure holds good in the second stage, and 
so on. 

Thus we measure from the whole cube as far as figures 
are concerned. 

But we say that when we measured in the cube itself 
having three variables, namely, the two premisses and 
the conclusion, we measured from three planes. The base 
from which we measured was in every case the same. 

Hence, in measuring in this higher space we should 
have bases of the same kind to measure from, we should 
have solid bases. 

The first solid base is easily seen, it is the cube itself. 
The other can be found from this consideration. 

That solid from which we measure figure is that in 
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which the remaining variables run through their full 
range of varieties. 

Now, if we want to measure in respect of the moods of 
the major premiss, we must let the minor premiss, the 
conclusion, run through their range, and also the order 
of the terms. That is we must take as a basis of measure- 
ment in respect to the moods of the major that which 
represents the variation of the moods of the minor, the 
conclusion and the variation of the figures. 

Now the variation of the moods of the minor and of the 
conclusion are represented in the square face on the left 
of the cube. Here are all varieties of the minor premiss 
and the conclusion. The varieties of the figures are 
represented by stages in a motion proceeding at right 
angles to all space directions, at right angles consequently 
to the face in question, the left-hand face of the cube. 

Consequently letting the left-hand face move in this 
direction we get a cube, and in this cube all the varieties 
of the minor premiss, the conclusion, and the figure are 
represented. 

Thus another cubic base of measurement is given to 
the cube, generated by movement of the left-hand square 
in the fourth dimension. 

We find the other bases in a similar manner, one in the 
cube generated by the front square moved in the fourth 
dimension so as to generate a cube. From this cube 
variations in the mood of the minor are measured. The 
fourth base is that found by moving the bottom square of 
the cube in the fourth dimension. In this cube the 
variations of the major, the minor, and the figure are given. 
Considering this as a basis in the four stages proceeding 
from it, the variations in the moods of the conclusion are 
given. 

Any one of these cubic bases can be represented in space, 
and then the higher solid generated from them lies out of 
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our space. It can only be represented by a device analogous 
to that by which the plane being represents a cube. 

He represents the cube shown above, by taking four 
square sections and placing them arbitrarily at convenient 
distances the one from the other. 

So we must represent this higher solid by four cubes: 
each cube represents only the beginning of the correspond- 
ing higher volume. 

It is sufficient for us, then, if we draw four cubes, the 
first representing that region in which the figure is of the 
first kind, the second that region in which the figure is 
of the second kind, and so on. These cubes are the 
beginnings merely of the respective regions—they are 
the trays, as it were, against which the real solids must 
be conceived as resting, from which they start. The first 
one, as it is the beginning of the region of the first figure, 
is characterised by the order of the terms in the premisses 
being that of the first figure. The second similarly has 
the terms of the premisses in the order of the second 
figure, and so on. 

These cubes are shown below. 

For the sake of showing the properties of the method 
of representation, not for the logical problem, I will make 
a digression. I will represent in space the moods of the 
minor and of the conclusion and the different figures, 
keeping the major always in mood A. Here we have 
three variables in different stages, the minor, the con- 
clusion, and the figure. Let the square of the left-hand 
side of the original cube be imagined to be standing by 
itself, without the solid part of the cube, represented by 
(2) fig. 55. The A, E, 1, O, which run away represent the 
moods of the minor, the A, E, I, O, which run up represent 
the moods of the conclusion. The whole square, since it 
is the beginning of the region in the major premiss, mood 
A, is to be considered as in major premiss, mood A. 
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From this square, let it be supposed that that direc- 
tion in which the figures are represented runs to the 
left hand. Thus we have a cube (1) running from the 
square above, in which the square itself is hidden, but 
the letters A, E, I, O, of the conclusion are seen. In this 
cube we have the minor premiss and the conclusion in all 
their moods, and all the figures represented. With regard 
to the major premiss, since the face (2) belongs to the first 
wall from the left in the original arrangement, and in this 
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O 
IEX 43 21 
Fig. 55. 


arrangement was characterised by the major premiss in the 
mood A, we may say that the whole of the cube we now 
have put up represents the mood A of the major premiss. 

Hence the small cube at the bottom to the right in 1, 
nearest to the spectator, is major press, mood A; minor 
premiss, mood A; conclusion, mood A; and figure the first. 
The cube next to it, running to the left, is major premiss, 
mood A; minor premiss, mood A; conclusion, mood A; 
figure 2. 

So in this cube we have the representations of all the 
combinations which can occur when the major premiss, 
remaining in the mood A, the minor premiss, the conclu- 
sion, and the figures pass through their varieties. 

In this case there is no room in space for a natural 
representation of the moods of the major premiss. To 
represent them we must suppose as before that there is a 
fourth dimension, and starting from this cube as base in 
the fourth direction in four equal stages, all the first volume 
corresponds to major premiss A, the second to major 
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premiss, mood E, the next to the mood I, and the last 
to mood O. 

The cube we see is as it were merely a tray against 
which the four-dimensional figure rests. Its section at 
any stage is a cube. But a transition in this direction 
being transverse to the whole of our space is represented 
by no space motion. We can exhibit successive stages of 
the result of transference of the cube in that direction, 
but cannot exhibit the product of a transference, however 
small, in that direction. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


(0) 


RETO 


Fig. 56. 


To return to the original method of representing our 
variables, consider fig. 56. These four cubes represent 
four sections of the figure derived from the first of them 
by moving it in the fourth dimension. The first por- 
tion of the motion, which begins with 1, traces out a 
more than solid body, which is all in the first figure. 
The beginning of this body is shown in 1. The next 
portion of the motion traces out a more than solid body, 
all of which is in the second figure; the beginning of 
this body is shown in 2; 3 and 4 follow on in 
like manner. Here, then, in one four-dimensional figure we 
have all the combinations of the four variables, major 
premiss, minor premiss, figure, conclusion, represented, 
each variable going through its four varieties. The dis- 
connected cubes drawn are our representation in space by 
means of disconnected sections of this higher body. 
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Now it is only a limited number of conclusions which 
are true — their truth depends on the particular combina- 
tions of the premisses and figures which they accompany. 
The total figure thus represented may be called the 
universe of thought in respect to these four constituents, 
and out of the universe of possibly existing combinations 
it is the province of logic to select those which corre- 
spond to the results of our reasoning faculties. 

We can go over each of the premisses in each of the 
moods, and find out what conclusion logically follows. 
But this is done in the works on logic; most simply and 
clearly I believe in “Jevon’s Logic.” As we are only con- 
cerned with a formal presentation of the results we will 
make use of the mnemonic lines printed below, in which 
the words enclosed in brackets refer to the figures, and 
are not significative: — 

Barbara celarent Darii ferioque [prioris] 
Cesare Camestres Festino Baroco [secunde]. 
[Tertia] darapti disamis datisi felapton 
Bocardo ferison habet [Quarta insuper addit]. 
Bramantip camenes dimaris fesapo fresinon. 


In these lines each significative word has three vowels, 
the first vowel refers to the major premiss, and gives the 
mood of that premiss, “a” signifying, for instance, that 
the major mood is in mood a. The second vowel refers 
to the minor premiss, and gives its mood. The third 
vowel refers to the conclusion, and gives its moon. Thus 
(prioris) — of the first figure — the first mnemonic word is 
“barbara,” and this gives major premiss, mood A; minor 
premiss, mood A; conclusion, mood A. Accordingly in the 
first of our four cubes we mark the lowest left-hand front 
cube. To take another instance in the third figure “Tertia,” 
the word “ferison” gives us major premiss mood E—e.g., 
no Mis P, minor premiss mood I; some M is S, conclusion, 
mood O; some Sis not P. The region to be marked then 
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in the third representative cube is the one in the second 
wall to the right for the major premiss, the third wall 
from the front for the minor premiss, and the top layer 
for the conclusion. 

It is easily seen that in the diagram this cube is 
marked, and so with all the valid conclusions. The 
regions marked in the total region show which com- 
binations of the four variables, major premiss, minor 
premiss, figure, and conclusion exist. 

That is to say, we objectify all possible conclusions, and 
build up an ideal manifold, containing all possible con- 
binations of them with the premisses, and then out of 
this we eliminate all that do not satisfy the laws of logic. 
The residue is the syllogism, considered as a canon of 
reasoning. 

Looking at the shape which represents the totality 
of the valid conclusions, it does not present any obvious 
symmetry, or easily characterisable nature. A striking 
configuration, however, is obtained, if we project the four- 
dimensional figure obtained into a three-dimensional one; 
that is, if we take in the base cube all those cubes which 
have a marked space anywhere in the series of four 
regions which start from that cube. 

This corresponds to making abstraction of the figures, 
giving all the conclusions which are valid whatever the 
figure may be. 

Proceeding in this way we obtain the arrangement of 
marked cubes shown in fig. 57. We see 
that the valid conclusions are arranged 
almost symmetrically round one cube — the 
one on the top of the column starting from 
AAA. There is one breach of continuity 

Fig. 57. however in this scheme. One cube is 
unmarked, which if marked would give 

symmetry. It is the one which would be denoted by the 
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letters I, E, O, in the third wall to the right, the second 
wall away, the topmost layer. Now this combination of 
premisses in the mood IE, with a conclusion in the mood 
O, is not noticed in any book on logic with which I am 
familiar. Let us look at it four ourselves, as it seems 
that there must be something curious in connection with 
this break of continuity in the poiograph. 


OC) OC) 


1st figure. 2nd figure. 
~y oe (he | 
3rd figure. 4th figure. 


The propositions I, E in the various figures are the 
following, as shown in the accompanying scheme, fig. 58: — 
First figure: some M is P; no S is M. Second figure; 
some P is M; no Sis M. Third figure: some M is P; no 
Miss. Fourth figure: some P is M; no M is S. 

Examining these figures, we see, taking the first, that 
if some M is P, and no S is M, we have no conclusion of 
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the form S is P in the various moods. It is quite inde- 
terminate how the circle representing s$ lies with regard 
to the circle representing P. It may lie inside, outside, 
or partly inside P. The same is true in the other figures 
2 and 3. But when we come to the fourth figure, since 
M and s lie completely outside each other, there cannot 
lie inside s that part of P which lies inside M. Now 
we know by the major premiss that some of P does lie 
in M. Hence S cannot contain the whole of P. In 
words, some P is M, no Mis 5, therefore s does not contain 
the whole of P. If we take P as the subject, this gives 
us a conclusion in the mood O about P. Some P is not S$. 
But it does not give us conclusion about S in any one of 
the four forms recognised in the syllogism and called its 
moods. Hence the breach of the continuity in the 
poiograph has enabled us to detect a lack of complete- 
ness in the relations which are considered in the syllogism. 

To take an instance:--Some Americans (P) are of 
African stock (M); no Aryans (S) are of African stock 
(M); Aryans (S) do not include all of Americans (P). 

In order to draw a conclusion about s we have to admit 
the statement, “S does not contain the whole of P,” as 
a valid logical form —it is a statement about s which can 
be made. The logic which gives us the form “some P 
is not s,” and which does not allow us to give the exactly 
equivalent and equally primary form, “S does not con- 
tain the whole of P,” is artificial. 

And I wish to point out that this artificiality leads 
to an error. 

If one trusted to the mnemonic lines given above, one 
would conclude that no logical conclusion about s can 
be drawn from the statement, “some P are M, no Mare $S.” 

But a conclusion can be drawn: s does not contain 
the whole of P. 

It is not that the result is given expressed in another 
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form. The mnemonic lines deny that any conclusion can 
be drawn from premises in the moods I, E, respectively. 

Thus a simple four-dimensional poiograph has enabled 
us to detect a mistake in the mnemonic lines which have 
been handed down unchallenged from medizval times. 
To discuss the subject of these lines more fully a logician 
defending them would probably say that a particular 
statement cannot be a major premiss; and so deny the 
existence of the fourth figure in the combination of moods. 

To take our instance: some Americans are of African 
stock; no Aryans are of African stock. He would say 
that the conclusion is some Americans are not Aryans; 
and that the second statement is the major. He would 
refuse to say anything about Aryans, condemning us to 
an eternal silence about them, as far as these premisses 
are concerned! But, if there is a statement involving 
the relation of two classes, it must be expressible as a 
statement about either of them. 

To bar the conclusion, “Aryans do not include the 
whole of Americans,” is purely a makeshift in favour of 
a false classification. 

And the argument drawn from the universality of the 
major premiss cannot be consistently maintained. It 
would preclude such combinations as major O, minor A, 
conclusion O—i.e., such as some mountains (M) are not 
permanent (P); all mountains (M) are scenery (S); some 
scenery (S) is not permanent (P). 

This is allowed in “Jevon’s Logic,” and his omission to 
discuss I, E, O, in the fourth figure is inexplicable. A 
satisfactory poiograph of the logical scheme can be made 
by admitting the use of the words some, none, or all 
about the predicate as well as about the subject. Then 
we can express the statements, “Aryans do not include the 
whole of Americans,” clumsily, but, when its obscurity 
is fathomed, correctly, as “Some Aryans are not all 
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Americans.” And this method is what is called the 
“quantification of the predicate.” 

The laws of formal logic are coincident with the con- 
clusions which can be drawn about regions of space, which 
overlap one another in the various possible ways. It is 
not difficult so to state the relations or to obtain a 
symmetrical poiograph. But to enter into this branch of 
geometry is beside our present purpose, which is to show 
the application of the poiograph in a finite and limited 
region, without any of these complexities which attend its 
use in regard to natural objects. 

If we take the latter — plants, for instance — and, without 
assuming fixed directions in space as representative of 
definite variations, arrange the representative points in 
such a manner as to correspond to the similarities of the 
objects, we obtain configurations of singular interest; and 
perhaps in this way, in the making of shapes of shapes, 
bodies with bodies omitted, some insight into the structure 
of the species and genus might be obtained. 


CHAPTER IX 
APPLICATION TO KANT’S THEORY OF 
EXPERIENCE 


WHEN we observe the heavenly bodies we become aware 
that they all participate in one universal motion—a 
diurnal revolution about the polar axis. 

In the case of fixed stars this is most unqualifiedly true, 
but in the case of the sun, and the planets also, the single 
motion of revolution can be discerned, modified, and 
slightly altered by other and secondary motions. 

Hence the universal characteristic of the celestial bodies 
is that they move in a diurnal circle. 

But we know that this one great fact which is true of 
them all has in reality nothing to do with them. The 
diurnal revolution which they visibly perform is the result 
of the conditions of the observer. It is because the 
observer is on a rotating earth that a universal statement 
can be made about the celestial bodies. 

The universal statement which is valid about every one 
of the celestial bodies is that which does not concern 
them at all, and is but a statement of the condition of 
the observer. 

Now there are universal statements of other kinds 
which we can make. We can say that all objects of 
experience are in space and subject to the laws of 
geometry. 
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Does this mean that space and all that it means is due 
to a condition of the observer? 

If a universal law in one case means nothing affecting 
the objects themselves, but only a condition of observa- 
tion, is this true in every case? There is shown us in 
astronomy a vera causa for the assertion of a universal. 
Is the same cause to be traced everywhere? 

Such is a first approximation to the doctrine of Kant’s 
critique. 

It is the apprehension of a relation into which, on the 
one side and the other, perfectly definite constituents 
enter—the human observer and the stars—and a trans- 
ference of this relation to a region in which the con- 
stitutents on either side are perfectly unknown. 

If spatiality is due to a condition of the observer, the 
observer cannot be this bodily self of ours — the body, like 
the objects around it, are equally in space. 

This conception Kant applied, not only to the intuitions 
of sense, but to the concepts of reason — wherever a universal 
statement is made there is afforded to him an opportunity 
for the application of his principle. He constructed a 
system in which one hardly knows which the most to 
admire, the architectonic skill, or the reticence with regard 
to things in themselves, and the observer in himself. 

His system can be compared to a garden, somewhat 
formal perhaps, but with the charm of a quality more 
than intellectual, a besonnenheit, an exquisite moderation 
over all. And from the ground he so carefully prepared 
with that buried in obscurity, which it is fitting should 
be obscure, science blossoms and the tree of real knowledge 
grows. 

The critique is a storehouse of ideas of profound interest. 
The one of which I have given a partial statement leads, 
as we shall see on studying it in detail, to a theory of 
mathematics suggestive of enquiries in many directions. 
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The justification for my treatment will be found 
amongst other passages in that part of the transcendental 
analytic, in which Kant speaks of objects of experience 
subject to the forms of sensibility, not subject to the 
concepts of reason. 

Kant asserts that whenever we think we think of 
objects in space and time, but he denies that the space 
and time exist as independent entities. He goes about 
to explain them, and their universality, not be assuming 
them, as most other philosophers do, but by postulating 
their absence. How then does it come to pass that the 
world is in space and time to us? 

Kant takes the same position with regard to what we 
call nature—a great system subject to law and order. 
“How do you explain the law and order in nature?” we 
ask the philosophers. All except Kant reply by assuming 
law and order somewhere, and then showing how we can 
recognise it. 

In explaining our notions, philosophers from other than 
the Kantian standpoint, assume the notions as existing 
outside us, and then it is no difficult task to show how 
they come to us, either by inspiration or by observation. 

We ask “Why do we have an idea of law in nature?” 
“Because natural processes go according to law,” we are 
answered, “and experience inherited or acquired, gives us 
this notion.” 

But when we speak about the law in nature we are 
speaking about a notion of our own. So all that these 
expositors do is to explain our notion by an assumption 
of it. 

Kant is very different. He supposes nothing. An ex- 
perience such as ours is very different from experience 
in the abstract. Imagine just simply experience, suc- 
cession of states, of consciousness? Why, there would 
be no connecting any two together, there would be no 
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personal identity, no memory. It is out of a general 
experience such as this, which, in respect to anything we 
call real, is less than a dream, that Kant shows the 
genesis of an experience such as ours. 

Kant takes up the problem of the explanation of space, 
time, order, and so quite logically does not presuppose 
them. 

But how, when every act of thought is of things in 
space, and time, and ordered, shall we represent to our- 
selves that perfectly indefinite somewhat which is Kant’s 
necessary hypothesis — that which is not in space or time 
and is not ordered. That is our problem, to represent 
that which Kant assumes not subject to any of our forms 
of thought, and then show some function which working 
on that makes it into a “nature” subject to law and 
order, in space and time. Such a function Kant calls the 
“Unity of Apperception”; i.e., that which makes our state 
of consciousness capable of being woven into a system 
with a self, an outer world, memory, law, cause, and order. 

The difficulty that meets us in discussing Kant’s 
hypothesis is that everything we think of is in space 
and time — how then shall we represent in space an exis- 
tence not in space, and in time an existence not in time? 
This difficulty is still more evident when we come to 
construct a poiograph, for a poiograph is essentially a 
space structure. But because more evident the difficulty 
is nearer a solution. If we always think in space, i.e. 
using space concepts, the first condition requisite for 
adapting them to the representation of non-spatial exis- 
tence, is to be aware of the limitation of our thought, 
and so be able to take the proper steps to overcome it. 
The problem before us, then, is to represent in space an 
existence not in space. 

The solution is an easy one. It is provided by the 
conception of alternativity. 
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To get our ideas clear let us go right back behind the 
distinctions of an inner and an outer world. Both of 
these, Kant says, are products. Let us take merely states 
of consciousness, and not ask the question whether they are 
produced or superinduced —to ask such a question is to 
have got too far on, to have assumed something of which 
we have not traced the origin. Of these states let us 
simply say that they occur. Let us now use the word 
a “posit” for a phase of consciousness reduced to its 
last possible stage of evanescence; let a posit be that 
phase of consciousness of which all that can be said is 
that it occurs. 

Let a, b, c, be three such posits. We cannot represent 
them in space without placing them in a certain order, 
as a, b, c. But Kant distinguishes between the forms 
of sensibility and the concepts of reason. A dream in 
which everything happens at haphazard would be an 
experience subject to the form of sensibility and only 
partially subject to the concepts of reason. It is par- 
tially subject to the concepts of reason because, although 
there is no order of sequence, still at any given time 
there is order. Perception of a thing as in space is a 
form of sensibility, the perception of an order is a concept 
of reason. 

We must, therefore, in order to get at that process 
which Kant supposes to be constitutive of an ordered 
experience imagine the posits as in space without 
order. 

As we know them they must be in some order, abc, 
bca, cab, acb, cba, bac, one or another. 

To represent them as having no order conceive all 
these different orders as equally existing. Introduce the 
conception of alternativity — let us suppose that the order 
abc, and bac, for example, exist equally, so that we 
cannot say about a that it comes before or after b. This 
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would correspond to a sudden and arbitrary change of a 
into b and b into a, so that, to use Kant’s words, it would 
be possible to call one thing by one name at one time 
and at another time by another name. 

In an experience of this kind we have a kind of chaos, 
in which no order exists; it is a manifold not subject to 
the concepts of reason. 

Now is there any process by which order can be intro- 
duced into such a manifold—is there any function of 
consciousness in virtue of which an ordered experience 
could arise? 

In the precise condition in which the posits are, as 
described above, it does not seem to be possible. But 
if we imagine a duality to exist in the manifold, a 
function of consciousness can be easily discovered 
which will produce order out of no order. 

Let us imagine each posit, then, as having a dual aspect. 
Let a be 1a in which the dual aspect is represented by the 
combination of symbols. And similarly let b be 2b, 
c be 3c, in which 2 and b represent that dual aspects 
of b, 3 and c those of c. 

Since a can arbitrarily change into b, or into c, and 
so on, the particular combinations written above cannot 
be kept. We have to assume the equally possible occur- 
rence of form such as 2a, 2b, and so on; and in order 
to get a representation of all these combinations out of 
which any set is alternatively possible, we must take 
every aspect with every aspect. We must, that is, have 
every letter with every number. 

Let us now apply the method of space representation. 

Notes.— At the beginning of the next chapter the same 

structures as those which follow are exhibited in 
more detail and a reference to them will remove 
any obscurity which may be found in the imme- 
diately following passages. They are there carried 
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on to a greater multiplicity of dimensions, and the 
significance of the process here briefly explained 
becomes more apparent. 
Take three mutually rectangular axes in space 1, 2, 3 
(fig. 59), and on each mark three points, 
the common meeting point being the 
first on each axis. Then by means of 
these three points on each axis, we 
define 27 positions, 27 points in a 
cubical cluster, shown in fig. 60, the 
same method of co-ordination being 
Fig. 59. used as has been described before. 
Each of these positions can be named by means of the 
axes and the points combined. 
Thus, for instance, the one marked by an asterisk can 


3 be called 1c, 2b, 3c, because it is 
opposite to c on 1, to b on 2, to 
con 3. 


Let us now treat of the states of 
consciousness corresponding to these 
positions. Each point represents a 
1 2 composite of posits, and the mani- 
Fig. 60. fold of consciousness corresponding 
to them is of a certain complexity. 

Suppose now the constituents, the points on the axes, 
to interchange arbitrarily, any one to become any other, 
and also the axes 1, 2 and 3, to interchange amongst 
themselves, any one to become any other, and to be sub- 
ject to no system or law, that is to say, that order does 
not exist, and that the points which run abc on each axis 
may run bac, and so on. 

Then any one of the states of consciousness represented 
by the points in the cluster can become any other. We 
have a representation of a random consciousness of a 
certain degree of complexity. 
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Now let us examine carefully one particular case of 
arbitrary interchange of the points, a, b, c; as one such 
case, carefully considered, makes the whole clear. 

Consider the points named in the figure 1c, 2a, 3c; 

1c, 2c, 3a; 1a, 2c, 3c, and 
102a3c 1a2c3c examine the effect on them 
when a change of order takes 
place. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that a changes into b, 
and let us call the two sets of 


1 c208a points we get, the one before 
Fig. 61. and the one after, their change 
conjugates. 


Before the change 1c2a3c 1c2c3a 1a2c3c 
After the change 1c2b3c 1c2c3b 1b2c3c 


} Conjugates 

The points surrounded by rings represent the 
conjugate points. 

It is evident that as consciousness, represented first by 
the first set of points and afterwards by the second set of 
points, would have nothing in common in its two phases. 
It would not be capable of giving an account of itself. 
There would be no identity. 

If, however, we can find any set of points in the 
cubical cluster, which, when any arbitrary change takes 
place in the points on the axes, or in the axes themselves, 
repeats itself, is reproduced, then a consciousness repre- 
sented by those points would have a permanence. It 
would have a principle of identity. Despite the no law, 
no order, of the ultimate constituents, it would have 
an order, it would form a system, the conditions of a 
personal identity would be fulfilled. 

The question comes to this, then. Can we find a 
system of points which is self-conjugate, which is such 
that when any point on the axes becomes another other, or 
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when any axis becomes any other, such a set is trans- 
formed into itself, its identity 
is not submerged, but rises 
superior to the chaos of its 
constituents? 

Such a set can be found. 
Consider the set represented 
in fig. 62, and written down 
in the first of the two lines — 


Self- 1a2b3c 1b2a3c 1c2a3b 1c2b3a 1b2c3a 1a2c3b 
conjugate. 1c2b3a 1b2c3a 1a2c3b 1a2b3c 1b2a3c 1c2a3b 


If now a change into c and c into a, we get the set in 
the second line, which has the same members as are in the 
upper line. Looking at the diagram we see that it would 
correspond simply to the turning of the figure as a 
whole.* Any arbitrary change of the points on the axes, 
or of the axes themselves, reproduces the same set. 

Thus, a function, by which a random, an unordered con- 
sciousness could give an ordered and systematic one, can 
be represented. It is noteworthy that it is a system of 
selection. If out of all the alternative forms that only is 
attended to which is self-conjugate, an ordered conscious- 
ness is formed. A selection gives a feature of permanence. 

Can we say that the permanent consciousness is this 
selection? 

An analogy between Kant and Darwin comes into light. 
That which is swings clear of the fleeting, in virtue of its 
presenting a feature of permanence. There is no need 
to suppose any function of “attending to.” A con- 
sciousness capable of giving an account of itself is one 
which is characterised by this combination. All com- 
binations exist — of this kind is the consciousness which 
can give an account of itself. And the very duality which 


* These figures are described more fully, and extended, in the next 
chapter. 
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we have presupposed may be regarded as originated by 
a process of selection. 

Darwin set himself to explain the origin of the fauna 
and flora of the world. He denied specific tendencies. 
He assumed an indefinite variability — that is, chance — 
but a chance confined within narrow limits as regards the 
magnitude of any consecutive variations. He showed that 
organisms possessing features of permanence, if they 
occurred would be preserved. So his account of any 
structure or organised being was that it possessed features 
of permanence. 

Kant, undertaking not the explanation of any particular 
phenomena but of that which we call nature as a whole, 
had an origin of species of his own, an account of the 
flora and fauna of consciousness. He denied any specific 
tendency of the elements of consciousness, but taking our 
own consciousness, pointed out that in which it resembled 
any consciousness which could survive, which could give 
an account of itself. 

He assumes a chance or random world, and as great 
and small were not to him any given notions of which he 
could make use, he did not limit the chance, the random- 
ness, in any way. But any consciousness which is per- 
manent must possess certain features—those attributes 
namely which give it permanence. Any consciousness 
like our own is simply a consciousness which possesses 
those attributes. The main thing is that which he calls 
the unity of apperception, which we have seen above is 
simply the statement that a particular set of phases of 
consciousness on the basis of complete randomness will be 
self-conjugate, and so permanent. 

As with Darwin so with Kant, the reason for existence 
of any feature comes to this—show that it tends to the 
permanence of that which possesses it. 

We can thus regard Kant as the creator of the first of 
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the modern evolution theories. And, as is so often the 
case, the first effort was the most stupendous in its scope. 
Kant does not investigate the origin of any special part 
of the world, such as its organisms, its chemical elements, 
its social communities of men. He simply investigates 
the origin of the whole—of all that is included in con- 
sciousness, the origin of that “thought thing” whose 
progressive realisation is the knowable universe. 

This point of view is very different from the ordinary 
one, in which a man is supposed to be placed in a world 
like that which he has come to think of it, and then to 
learn what he has found out from this model which he 
himself has placed on the scene. 

We all know that there are a number of questions in 
attempting an answer to which such an assumption is not 
allowable. 

Mill, for instance, explains our notion of “law” by an 
invariable sequence in nature. But what we call nature 
is something given in thought. So he explains a thought 
of law and order by a thought of an invariable sequence. 
He leaves the problem where he found it. 

Kant’s theory is not unique and alone. It is one of 
a number of evolution theories. A notion of its import 
and significance can be obtained by a comparison of it 
with other theories. 

Thus in Darwin’s theoretical world of natural selection 
a certain assumption is made, the assumption of indefinite 
variability —slight variability it is true, over any appre- 
ciable lapse of time, but indefinite in the postulated 
epochs of transformation—and a whole chain of results 
is shown to follow. 

This element of chance variation is not, however, an 
ultimate resting place. It is a preliminary stage. This 
supposing the all is a preliminary step towards finding 
out what is. If every kind of organism can come into 
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being, those that do survive will possess such and such 
characteristics. This is the necessary beginning for ascer- 
taining what kinds of organisms do come into existence. 
And so Kant’s hypothesis of a random consciousness is 
the necessary beginning for the rational investigation 
of consciousness as it is. His assumption supplies, as 
it were, the space in which we can observe the pheno- 
mena. It gives the general laws constitutive of any 
experience. If, on the assumption of absolute random- 
ness in the constituents, such and such would be 
characteristic of the experience, then, whatever the con- 
stituents, these characteristics must be universally valid. 

We will now proceed to examine more carefully the 
poiograph, constructed for the purpose of exhibiting an 
illustration of Kant’s theory of apperception. 

In order to show the derivation order out of non-order 
it has been necessary to assume a principle of duality — 
we have had the axes and the posits on the axes — there 
are two sets of elements, each non-ordered, and it is in 
the reciprocal relation of them that the order, the definite 
system, originates. 

Is there anything in our experience of the nature of a 
duality? 

There certainly are objects in our experience which 
have order and those which are incapable of order. The 
two roots of a quadratic equation have no order. No one 
can tell which comes first. If a body rises vertically and 
then goes at right angles to its former course, no one can 
assign any priority to the direction of the north or to the 
east. There is no priority in directions of turning. We 
associate turnings with no order, progressions in a line 
with order. But in the axes and points we have assumed 
above there is no such distinction. It is the same, whether 
we assume an order among the turnings, and no order 
among the points on the axes, or, vice versa, an order in 
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the points and no order in the turnings. A being with 
an infinite number of axes mutually at right angles, 
with a definite sequence between them and no sequence 
between the points on the axes, would be in a condition 
formally indistinguishable from that of a creature who, 
according to an assumption more natural to us, had on 
each axis an infinite number of ordered points and no 
order of priority among the axes. A being in such 
a constituted world would not be able to tell which 
was turning and which was length along an axis, in 
order to distinguish between them. Thus to take a per- 
tinent illustration, we may be in a world of an infinite 
number of dimensions, with three arbitrary points on 
each—three points whose order is indifferent, or in a 
world of three axes of arbitrary sequence with in infinite 
number of ordered points on each. We can’t tell which 
is which, to distinguish it from the other. 

Thus it appears the mode of illustration which we 
have used is not an artificial one. There really exists 
in nature a duality of the kind which is necessary to 
explain the origin of order out of no order—the duality, 
namely, of dimension and position. Let us use the term 
group for that system of points which remains unchanged, 
whatever arbitrary change of its constituents takes place. 
We notice that a group involves a duality, is inconceivable 
without a duality. 

Thus, according to Kant, the primary element of ex- 
perience is the group, and the theory of groups would be 
the most fundamental branch of science. Owing to an 
expression in the critique the authority of Kant is some- 
times adduced against the assumption of more than three 
dimensions to space. It seems to me, however, that the 
whole tendency of his theory lies in the opposite direction, 
and points to a perfect duality between dimension and 
position in a dimension. 
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If the order and the law we see is due to the conditions 
of conscious experience, we must conceive nature as 
spontaneous, free, subject to no predication that we can 
devise, but, however apprehended, subject to our logic. 

And our logic is simply spatiality in the general sense 
—that resultant of a selection of the permanent from the 
unpermanent, the ordered from the unordered, by the 
means of the group and its underlying duality. 

We can predicate nothing about nature, only about the 
way in which we can apprehend nature. All that we can 
say is that all that which experience gives us will be con- 
sidered as spatial, subject to our logic. Thus, in exploring 
the facts of geometry from the simplest logical relations 
to the properties of space of any number of dimensions, 
we are merely observing ourselves, becoming aware of 
the conditions under which we must perceive. Do any 
phenomena present themselves incapable of explanation 
under the assumption of the space we are dealing with, 
then we must habituate ourselves to the conception of a 
higher space, in order that our logic may be equal to the 
task before us. 

We gain a repetition of the thought that came before, 
experimentally suggested. If the laws of the intellectual 
comprehension of nature are those derived from con- 
sidering her as absolute chance, subject to no law save 
that derived from a process of selection, then, perhaps, the 
order of nature requires different faculties from the in- 
tellectual to apprehend it. The source and origin of 
ideas may have to be sought elsewhere than in reasoning. 

The total outcome of the critique is to leave the 
ordinary man just where he is, justified in his practical 
attitude towards nature, liberated from the fetters of his 
own mental representations. 

The truth of a picture lies in its total effect. It is vain 
to seek information about the landscape from an examina- 
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tion of the pigments. And in any method of thought it 
is the complexity of the whole that brings us to a know- 
ledge of nature. Dimensions are artificial enough, but in 
the multiplicity of them we catch some breath of nature. 

We must therefore, and this seems to me the practical 
conclusion of the whole matter, proceed to form means of 
intellectual apprehension of a greater and greater degree 
of complexity, both dimensionally and in extent in any 
dimension. Such means of representation must always 
be artificial, but in the multiplicity of the elements with 
which we deal, however incipiently arbitrary, lies our 
chance of apprehending nature. 

And as a concluding chapter to this part of the book, 
I will extend the figures, which have been used to repre- 
sent Kant’s theory, two steps, so that the reader may 
have the opportunity of looking at a four-dimensional 
figure which can be delineated without any of the special 
apparatus, to the consideration of which I shall subse- 
quently pass on. 


CHAPTER X 
A FOUR-DIMENSIONAL FIGURE 


THE method used in the preceding chapter to illustrate 
the problem of Kant’s critique, gives a singularly easy 
and direct mode of constructing a series of important 
figures in any number of dimensions. 

We have seen that to represent our space a plane being 
must give up one of his axes, and similarly to represent 
the higher shapes we must give up one amongst our 
three axes. 

But there is another kind of giving up which reduces 
the construction of higher shapes to a matter of the 
utmost simplicity. 

Ordinarily we have on a straight line any number of 
positions. The wealth of space in position is illimitable, 
while there are only three dimensions. 

I propose to give up this wealth of positions, and to 
consider the figures obtained by taking just as many 
positions as dimensions. 

In this way I consider dimensions and positions as two 
“kinds,” and applying the simple rule of selecting every 
one of one kind with every other of every other kind, 
get a series of figures which are noteworthy because 
they exactly fill space of any number of dimensions 
(as the hexagon fills a plane) by equal repetitions of 
themselves. 
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The rule will be made more evident by a simple 
application. 

Let us consider one dimension and one position. I will 
call the axis i, and the position o. 


(0) 


Here the figure is the position o on the line i. Take 
now two dimensions and two positions on each. 

We have the two positions 0; 1 on i, and the two 
o [o T 7 positions o, 1 on j, fig. 63. These give 

rise to a certain complexity. I will let 

the two lines i and j meet in the 

position I call o on each, and I will 

Fig. 63. consider i as a direction starting equally 

from every position on j, and j as 

starting equally from every position on i. We thus 

obtain the following figure:--A is both oi and oj, Bis 1 i 

A C and oj, and so on as shown in fig. 63b. 

oi, 1j The positions on AC are all oi positions. 

They are, if we like to consider them 

tiq that way, points at no distance in the i 

= direction from the line Ac. We can 

call the line Ac the oi line. Similarly 

io the points on AB are those no distance 

n from AB in the j direction, and we can 

call them oj points and the line AB the oj line. Again, 

the line CD can be called the 1j line, because the points 
on it are at a distance 1 in the j direction. 

We have then four positions or points named as shown, 
and, considering directions and positions as “kinds,” we 
have the combination of two kinds with two kinds. Now, 
selecting every one of one kind with every other of every 
other kind will mean that we take 1 of the kind i and 
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with it o of the kind j; and then, that we take o of the 
kind i and with it 1 of the kind j. 

Thus we get a pair of positions lying in the straight 

C__ line Bc, fig. 64. We call this part 10 and 01 

01 if we adopt the plan of mentally adding an 

i to the first and aj to the second of the 


B symbols written thus—01 is a short 
ae expression for 0i, 1j. 
Fig. 64. Coming now to our space, we have three 


dimensions, so we take three positions on each. These 
positions I will suppose to be at equal distances along each 


k 


D 


axis. The three axes and the three positions on each are 
shown in the accompanying diagram, fig. 65, of which 
the first represents a cube with the front faces visible, the 
second the rear faces of the same cube; the positions I 
will call 0, 1, 2; the axes, i, j, k. I take the base ABC as 
the starting place, from which to determine distances in 
the k direction, and hence every point in the base ABC 
will be an ok position, and the base ABC can be called an 
ok plane. 

In the same way, measuring the distance from the face 
ADC, we see that every position in the face ADC is an oi 
position, and the whole plane of the face may be called an 
oi plane. Thus we see that with the introduction of a 
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new dimension the signification of a compound symbol, 
such as “oi,” alters. In the plane it meant the line Ac. 
In space it means the whole plane ACD. 

Now, it is evident that we have twenty-seven positions, 
each of them named. If the reader will follow this 
nomenclature in respect of the positions marked in the 
figures he will have no difficulty in assigning names to 
each one of the twenty-seven positions. A is oi, oj, ok. 
It is at the distance 0 along i, 0 along j, 0 along k, and 
it can be written in short 000, where the ijk symbols 
are omitted. 

The point immediately above is 001, for it is no dis- 
tance in the i direction, and a distance of 1 in the k 
direction. Again, looking at B, it is at a distance of 2 
from A, or from the place ADC, in the i direction, 0 in the 
j direction from the plane ABD, and 0 in the k direction, 
measured from the plane ABC. Hence it is 200 written 
for 2i, 0j, Ok. 

Now, out of these twenty-seven “things” or compounds 
of position and dimension, select those which are given by 
the rule, every one of one kind with every other of every 
other kind. 

k Take 2 of the i kind. With this 
we must have a 1 of the j kind, 
and then by the rule we can only 
have a 0 of the k kind, for if we 
had any other of the k kind we 
should repeat one of the kinds we 
already had. In 2i, 1j, 1k, for 

Fig. 66. instance, 1 is repeated. The point 
we obtain is that marked 210, fig. 66. 

Proceeding in this way, we pick out the following 
cluster of points, fig. 67. They are joined by lines, 
dotted where they are hidden by the body of the cube, 
and we see that they form a figure—a hexagon which 
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could be taken out of the cube and placed on a plane. 
It is a figure which will fill a 
plane by equal repetitions of itself. 
The plane being representing this 
construction in his plane would 
take three squares to represent the 
cube. Let us suppose that he 
takes the ij axes in his space and 
k represents the axis running out 
of his space, fig. 68. In each of 
the three squares shown here as drawn separately he 
could select the points given by the rule, and he would 
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Fig. 68. 


then have to try to discover the figure determined by 
the three lines drawn. The line from 210 to 210 is 
given in the figure, but the line from 210 to 201 or FG 
is not given. He can determine FG by making another set 
of drawings and discovering in them what the relation 
between these two extremities is. 
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Fig. 69. 
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Fig. 67. 


Let him draw the i and k axes in his plane, fig. 69. 
The j axis then runs out and he has the accompanying 
figure. In the first of these three squares, fig. 69, he can 
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pick out by the rule the two points 201, 102—G, and k. 
Here they occur in one plane and he can measure the 
distance between them. In his first representation they 
occur at G and K in separate figures. 

Thus the plane being would find that the ends of each 
of the lines was distant by the diagonal of a unit square 
from the corresponding end of the last and he could then 
place the three lines in their right relative position. 
Joining them he would have the figure of a hexagon. 

We may also notice that the plane being could make 
a representation of the whole cube 
simultaneously. The three squares, 
shown in perspective in fig. 70, all 
lie in one plane, and on these the 
plane being could pick out any 
selection of points just as well as on 
three separate squares. He would 
obtain a hexagon by joining the 
points marked. This hexagon, as 
drawn, is of the right shape, but it would not be so if 
actual squares were used instead of perspective, because 
the relation between the separate squares as they lie in 
the plane figure is not their real relation. The figure, 
however, as thus constructed, would give him an idea of 
the correct figure, and he could determine it accurately 
by remembering that distances in each square were 
correct, but in passing from one square to another their 
distance in the third dimension had to be taken into 
account. 

Coming now to the figure made by selecting according 
to our rule from the whole mass of points given by four 
axes and four positions in each, we must first draw a 
catalogue figure in which the whole assemblage is shown. 

We can represent this assemblage of points by four 
solid figures. The first giving all those positions which 
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are at a distance 0 from our space in the fourth dimen- 
sion, the second showing all those that are at a distance 1, 
and so on. 

These figures will each be cubes. The first two are 
drawn showing the front faces, the second two the rear 
faces. We will mark the points 0, 1, 2, 3, putting points 
at those distances along each of these axes, and suppose 
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all the points thus determined to be contained in solid 
models of which our drawings in fig. 71 are represen- 
tations. Here we notice that as on the plane 0i meant 
the whole line from which the distance in the i direction 
was measured, and as in space 0i means the whole plane 
from which distances in the i direction are measured, so 
now 0h means the whole space in which the first cube 
stands— measuring away from that space by a distance 
of one we come to the second cube represented. 
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Now selecting according to the rule every one of one 
kind with every other of every other kind, we must take, 
for instance, 3i, 2j, 1k, Oh. This point is marked 
3210 at the lower star in the figure. It is 3 in the 
i direction, 2 in the j direction, 1 in the k direction, 
0 in the h direction. 

With 3i we must also take 1j, 2k, Oh. This point 
is shown by the second star in the cube Oh. 


Fig. 72. 


In the first cube, since all the points are 0h points, 
we can only have varieties in which i, j, k, are accom- 
panied by 3, 2, 1. 

The points determined are marked off in the diagram 
fig. 72, and lines are drawn joining the adjacent pairs 
in each figure, the lines being dotted when they pass 
within the substance of the cube in the first two diagrams. 

Opposite each point, on one side or the other of each 
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cube, is written its name. It will be noticed that the 
figures are symmetrical right and left; and right and 
left the first two numbers are simply interchanged. 

Now this being our selection of points, what figure 
do they make when all are put together in their proper 
relative positions? 

To determine this we must find the distance between 
corresponding corners of the separate hexagons. 


Fig. 73. 


To do this let us keep the axes i, j, in our space, and 
draw h instead of k, letting k run out in the fourth 
dimension, fig. 73. 

Here we have four cubes again, in the first of which all 
the points are Ok points; that is, points at a distance zero 
in the k direction from the space of the three dimensions 
ijh. We have all the points selected before, and some 
of the distances, which in the last diagram led from figure 
to figure are shown here in the same figure, and so capable 
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of measurement. Take for instance the points 3120 to 
3021, which in the first diagram (fig. 72) lie in the first 
and second figures. Their actual relation is shown in 
fig. 73 in the cube marked 2k, where the points in ques- 
tion are marked with a * in fig. 73. We see that the 
distance in question is the diagonal of a unit square. In 
like manner we find that the distance between corres- 
ponding points of any two hexagonal figures is the 
diagonal of a unit square. The total figure is now easily 
constructed. An idea 
of it may be gained by 
drawing all the four 
cubes in the catalogue 
figure in one (fig. 74). 
These cubes are exact 
repetitions of one 
another, so one draw- 
ing will serve as a 
representation of the 
whole series, if we 
take care to remember 
where we are, whether 
in a Oh, a 1h, a 2h, Fig. 74. 

or a 3h figure, when 

we pick out the points required. Fig 74 is a represen- 
tation of all the catalogue cubes put in one. For the sake 
of clearness the front faces and the back faces of this 
cube are represented separately. 

The figure determined by the selected points is shown 
below. 

In putting the sections together some of the outlines 
in them disappear. The line Tw for instance is not 
wanted. 

We notice that POTW and TWRS are each the half 
of a hexagon. Now QV and wR lie in one straight line. 
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Hence these two hexagons fit together, forming one 
hexagon, and the line TW is only wanted when we con- 
sider a section of the whole figure, we thus obtain the 
solid represented in the lower part of fig. 74. Equal 
repetitions of this figure, called as tetrakaidekagon, will 
fill up three-dimensional space. 

To make the corresponding four-dimensional figure we 
have to take five axes mutually at right angles with five 
points on each. A catalogue of the positions determined 
in five-dimensional space can be found thus. 

Take a cube with five points on each of its axes, the 
fifth point is at a distance of four units of length from the 
first on any one of the axes. And since the fourth dimen- 
sion also stretches to a distance of four we shall need to 

represent the succes- 


in ie in a ele sets of points at 
4L distances 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
in the fourth dimen- 
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‘lg Y 1) Y Niclas in the fifth dimen- 
sion we shall have to 

aaa Y Y Y draw, starting from 

OH 1H 


2H 3H 4H each of _ our cubes, 
Fig. 75. five similar cubes to 
represent the four steps 
on in the fifth dimension. By this assemblage we get a 
catalogue of all the points shown in fig. 75, in which 
L represents the fifth dimension. 
Now, as we saw before, there is nothing to prevent us 
from putting all the cubes representing the different 
stages in the fourth dimension in one figure, if we take 
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note when we look at it, whether we consider it as a Oh, a 
1h, a 2h, etc., cube. Putting then the 0h, 1h, 2h, 3h, 4h 
cubes of each row in one, we have five cubes with the sides 
of each containing five positions, the first of these five 
cubes represents the 0/ points, and has in it the i points 
from 0 to 4, the j points from 0 to 4, the k points from 
0 to 4, while we have to specify with regard to any 
selection we make from it, whether we regard it as a 0h, 
a 1h, a 2h, a 3h, or a 4h figure. In fig. 76 each cube is 
represented by two drawings, one of the front part, the 
other of the rear part. 

Let then our five cubes be arranged before us and our 
selection be made according to the rule. Take the first 
figure in which all points are 0] points. We cannot 
have 0 with any other letter. Then, keeping in the first 
figure, which is that of the 0 positions, take first of all 
that selection which always contains 1h. We suppose, 
therefore, that the cube is a 1h cube, and in it we take 
i, j, k in combination with 4, 3, 2 according to the rule. 

The figure we obtain is a hexagon, as shown, the one 
in front. The points on the right hand have the same 
figures as those on the left, with the first two numerals 
interchanged. Next keeping still to the 0l figure let 
us suppose that the cube before us represents a section 
at a distance 2 in the h direction. Let all the points 
in it be considered as 2h points. We then have a OI, 2h 
region, and have the sets ijk and 431 left over. We 
must then pick out in accordance with our rule all such 
points as 4i, 3j, 1k. 

These are shown in the figure and we find that we can 
draw them without confusion, forming the second hexagon 
from the front. Going on in this way it will be seen 
that in each of the five figures a set of hexagons is picked 
out, which put together form a three-space figure some- 
thing like the tetrakaidekagon. 
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These separate figures are the successive stages in 
which the four-dimensional figure in which they 
cohere can be apprehended. 

The first figure and the last are tetrakaidekagons. 
These are two of the solid boundaries of the figure. The 
other solid boundaries can be traced easily. Some of 
them are complete from one face in the figure to the 
corresponding face in the next, as for instance the solid 
which extends from the hexagonal base of the first figure 
to the equal hexagonal base of the second figure. This 
kind of boundary is a hexagonal prism. The hexagonal 
prism also occurs in another sectional series, as for 
instance, in the square at the bottom of the first figure, 
the oblong at the base of the second and the square at 
the base of the third figure. 

Other solid boundaries can be traced through four of 
the five sectional figures. Thus taking the hexagon at 
the top of the first figure we find in the next a hexagon 
also, of which some alternate sides are elongated. The 
top of the third figure is also a hexagon with the other 
set of alternate rules elongated, and finally we come in 
the fourth figure to a regular hexagon. 

These four sections are the sections of a tetrakaidekagon 
as can be recognised from the sections of this figure 
which we have had previously. Hence the boundaries 
are of two kinds, hexagonal prisms and tetrakaidekagons. 

These four-dimensional figures exactly fill four-dimen- 
sional space by equal repetitions of themselves. 


CHAPTER XI 


NOMENCLATURE AND ANALOGIES PRELIM- 
INARY TO THE STUDY OF FOUR-DIMEN- 
SIONAL FIGURES 


IN the following pages a method of designating different 
regions of space by a systematic colour scheme has been 
adopted. The explanations have been given in such a 
manner as to involve no reference to models, the diagrams 
will be found sufficient. But to facilitate the study a 
description of a set of models is given in an appendix 
which the reader can either make for himself or obtain. 
If models are used the diagrams in Chapters XI. and XII. 
will form a guide sufficient to indicate their use. Cubes 
of the colours designated by the diagrams should be picked 
out and used to reinforce the diagrams. The reader, 
in the following description, should 
suppose that a board or wall 
stretches away from him, against 
which the figures are placed. 

Take a square, one of those 
shown in Fig. 77 and give it a 
neutral colour, let this colour be 
called “null,” and be such that it 
makes no appreciable difference 
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to any colour with which it is mixed. If there is no 
such real colour let us imagine such a colour, and 
assign to it the properties of the number zero, which 
makes no difference in any number to which it is 
added. 

Above this square place a red square. Thus we symbolise 
the going up by adding red to null. 

Away from this null square place a yellow square, and 
represent going away by adding yellow to null. 

To complete the figure we need a fourth square. 
Colour this orange, which is a mixture of red and 
yellow, and so appropriately represents a going in a 
direction compounded of up and away. We have thus 
a colour scheme which will serve to name the set of 
squares drawn. We have two axes of colours—red and 
yellow — and they may oc- 
cupy as in the figure the 
direction up and away, or 
they may be turned about; 
in any case they enable us 
to name the four squares 
drawn in their relation to 
one another. 

Now take, in Fig. 78, 
nine squares, and suppose 
that at the end of the 
going in any direction the 
colour started with repeats itself. 

We obtain a square named as shown. 

Let us now, in fig. 79, suppose the number of squares 
to be increased, keeping still to the principle of colouring 
already used. 

Here the nulls remain four in number. There 
are three reds between the first null and the null 
above it, three yellows between the first null and the 


Fig. 78. 
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null beyond it, while the oranges increase in a double 
way. 


Fig. 79. 


Suppose this process of enlarging the number of the 
Null_Yellow Null squares to be indefinitely pursued and 
the total figure obtained to be reduced 
Red | Orange [Red in size, we should obtain a square of 
Null which the interior was all orange, 
Yellow which the lines round it were red and 
Fig. 80. yellow, and merely the points null 
colour, as in fig. 80. Thus all the points, lines, and the 
area would have a colour. 
We can consider this scheme to originate thus:--Let 
a small point move in a yellow direction and trace out a 
yellow line and end in a null point. Then let the whole 
line thus traced move in a red direction. The null points 
at the ends of the line will produced red lines, and end in 


NullX 
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null points. The yellow lines will trace out a yellow and 
red, or orange square. 

Now, turning back to fig. 78, we see that these two 
ways of naming, the one we started with and the one we 
arrived at, can be combined. 

By its position in the group of four squares, in fig. 77, 
the null square has a relation to the yellow and to the red 
directions. We can speak therefore of the red line of the 
null square without confusion, meaning thereby the line 
AB, fig. 81, which runs up from the 
initial null point A in the figure as 
drawn. The yellow line of the null 
square is its lower horizontal line 
AC as it is situated in the figure. 

If we wish to denote the upper 
yellow line BD, fig. 81, we can speak 
of it as the yellow r line, meaning 
the yellow line which is separated 
from the primary yellow line by the red movement. 

In a similar way each of the other squares has null 
points, red and yellow lines. Although the yellow square 
is all yellow its line CD, for instance, can be referred to as 
its red line. 

This nomenclature can be extended. 

If the eight cubes drawn in fig. 82 are put close 
together, as on the right hand of the diagram, they form 
a cube, and in them, as thus arranged, a going up is 
represented by adding red to the zero, or null colour, a 
going away by adding yellow, a going to the right by 
adding white. White is used as a colour, as a pigment, 
which produces a colour change in the pigment with which 
it is mixed. From whatever cube of the lower set we 
start, a motion up brings us to a cube showing a change 
to red, thus light yellow becomes light yellow red, or 
light orange, which is called ochre. And going to the 


Fig. 81. 
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right from the null on the left we have a change involving 
the introduction of white, while the yellow change runs 
from front to back. There are three colour axes — the red, 


Fig. 82. 


the white, the yellow —and these run in the position the 
cubes occupy in the drawing — up, to the right, away — but 
they could be turned about to occupy any positions in space. 


layer. 


Fig. 83. 
We can conveniently represent a block of cubes, by 
three sets of squares, representing each the base of a cube. 
Thus the block, fig. 83, can be represented by the 
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layers on the right. Here, as in the case of the plane, 
the initial colours repeat themselves at the end of the 
series. 

Proceeding now to increase the number of the cubes, 
we obtain fig. 84, in 
which the initial 
letters of the colours 
are given instead of 
their full names. 

Here we see that 
there are four null 
cubes as before, but 
the series which spring 
from the initial corner 
will tend to become 
lines of cubes, as also 
the sets of cubes 
parallel to them, start- 
ing from other corners. 
Thus, from the initial 
null springs a line of 
red cubes, a line of 
white cubes, and a line 
of yellow cubes. 

If the number of 
the cubes is largely in- 
creased, and the size 
of the whole cube is 
diminished, we get 
a cube with null 
points, and the edges 


Fig. 84.. 


coloured with these three colours. 

The light yellow cubes increase in two ways, forming 
ultimately a sheet of cubes, and the same is true of the 
orange and pink sets. Hence, ultimately the cube 
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thus formed would have red, white, and yellow lines 
surrounding pink, orange, and light yellow faces. The 
ochre cubes increase in three ways, and hence ulti- 
mately the whole interior of the cube would be coloured 
ochre. 

We have thus a nomenclature for the points, lines, 
faces, and solid content of a cube, and it can be named 
as exhibited in fig. 85. 

We can consider the cube to be produced in the 
following way. A null point 
moves in a direction, to which 

Null we attach the colour indication 
yellow; it generates a yellow line 

ue} $ . 
č and ends in a null point. The 
yellow line thus generated moves 
Null in a direction to which we give 
the colour indication red. This 
Null lies up in the figure. The yellow 
Fig. 85. line traces out a yellow, red, or 

y , red, 
orange square, and each of its null points trace out a 
red line, and ends in a null point. 

This orange square moves in a direction to which 
we attribute the colour indication white, in this case 
the direction is the right. The square traces out a 
cube coloured orange, red, or ochre, the red lines trace 
out red to white or pink squares, and the yellow 
lines trace out light yellow squares, each line ending 
in a line of its own colour. While the points each 
trace out a null + white, or while line to end in a null 
point. 

Now returning to the first block of eight cubes we can 
name each point, line, and square in them by reference to 
the colour scheme, which they determine by their relation 
to each other. 

Thus, in fig. 86, the null cube touches the red cube by 
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a light yellow square; it touches the yellow cube by a 
pink square, and touches 
the white cube by an 
orange square. 

| There are three axes 
=| to which the colours red, 
J yellow, and white are 
assigned, the faces of 
Fig. 86. each cube are designated 

by taking these colours in pairs. Taking all the colours 
together we get a colour name for the solidity of a cube. 
Let us now ask ourselves how the cube would be pre- 
sented to the plane being. Without going into the question 
of how he could have a real experience of it, let us see 
how, if we could turn it about and show it to him, he, 
under his limitations, could get information about it. 
If the cube were placed with its red and yellow axes 
against a plane, that is resting against it by its orange 


Null White 


Null White Null wh. 
face previously perceived 


Fig. 87. 

face, the plane being would observe a square surrounded 
by red and yellow lines, and having null points. See the 
dotted square, fig. 87. 

We could turn the cube about the red line so that a 
different face comes into juxtaposition with the plane. 

Suppose the cube turned about the red line. As it 
is turning from its first position all of it except the red 
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line leaves the plane— goes absolutely out of the range 
of the plane being’s apprehension. But when the yellow 
line points straight out from the plane then the pink 
face comes into contact with it. Thus the same red line 
remaining as he saw it at first, now towards him comes 
a face surrounded by white and red lines. 

If we call the direction to the right the unknown 
direction, then the line he saw before, the yellow line, 
goes out into this unknown direction, and the line which 
before went into the unknown direction, comes in. It 
comes in in the opposite direction to that in which the 
yellow line ran before; the interior of the face now 

against the plane is pink. Itisa 


= property of two lines at right 
angles that, if one turns out of a 

fo) 5 OA given direction and stands at 
| right angles to it, then the other 

B of the two lines comes in, but 

Fig. 88. runs the opposite way in that 


given direction, as in fig. 88. 

Now these two presentations of the cube would seem 
to the plane creature like perfectly different material 
bodies, with only that line in common in which they 
both meet. 

Again our cube can be turned about the yellow line. 
In this case the yellow square would disappear as before, 
but a new square would come into the plane after the 
cube had rotated by an angle of 90° about this line. 
The bottom square of the cube would come in thus 
in figure 89. The cube supposed in contact with the 
plane is rotated about the lower yellow line and then 
the bottom face is in contact with the plane. 

Here, as before, the red line going out into the un- 
known dimension, the white line white before ran in the 
unknown dimension would come in downwards in the 
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opposite sense to that in which the red line ran before. 
Now if we use i, j, k, for the three space directions, 
i left to right, j from near away, k from below up; then, 
using the colour names for the axes, we have that first 
of all white runs i, yellow runs j, red runs k; then after 


Nully. | Null White Null 
‘Yellow 


Fig. 89. 


the first turning round the k axis, white runs negative j, 
yellow runs i, red runs k; thus we have the table: — 


i j k 
1st position white yellow red 
2nd position yellow white — red 
3rd position red yellow white — 


Here white with a negative sign after it in the column 
under j means that white runs in the negative sense of 
the j direction. 

We may express the fact in the following way:— 
In the plane there is room for two axes while the body 
has three. Therefore in the plane we can represent any 
two. If we want to keep the axis that goes in the 
unknown dimension always running in the positive 
sense, then the axis which originally ran in the unknown 
dimension (the white axis) must come in the negative 
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sense of that axis which goes out of the plane into the 
unknown dimension. 

It is obvious that the unknown direction, the direction 
in which the white lines runs at first, is quite distinct from 
any direction which the plane creature knows. The white 
line may come in towards him, or running down. If he 
is looking at a square, which is the face of a cube 
(looking at it by a line), then any one of the bounding lines 
remaining unmoved, another face of the cube may come 
in, any one of the faces, namely, which have the white line 
in them. And the white line comes sometimes in one of 
the space directions he knows, sometimes in another. 

Now this turning which leaves a line unchanged is 
something quite unlike any turning he knows in the 
plane. In the plane a figure turns round a point. The 
square can turn round the null point in his plane, and 
the red and yellow lines change places, only of course, as 
with every rotation of lines at right angles, if red goes 
where yellow went, yellow comes in negative of red’s old 
direction. 

This turning, as the plane creature conceives it, we 
should call turning about an axis perpendicular to the 
plane. What he calls turning about the null point we 
call turning about the white line as it stands out from 
his plane. There is no such thing as turning about a 
point, there is always an axis, and really much more turns 
than the plane being is aware of. 

Taking now a different point of view, let us suppose the 
cubes to be presented to the plane being by being passed 
transverse to his plane. Let us suppose the sheet of 
matter over which the plane being and all objects in his 
world slide, to be of such a nature that objects can pass 
through it without breaking it. Let us suppose it to be 
of the same nature as the film of a soap bubble, so that 
it closes around objects pushed through it, and, however 
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the object alters its shape as it passes through it, let us 
suppose this film to run up to the contour of the object 
in every part, maintaining its plane surface unbroken. 

Then we can push a cube or any object through the 
film and the plane being who slips about in the film will 
know the contour of the cube just and exactly where 
the film meets it. 

Fig. 90 represents a cube passing through a plane film. 
The plane being now comes into 
contact with a very thin slice 
of the cube somewhere between 
the left and right hand faces. 
This very thin slice he thinks 
of as having no thickness, and 
consequently his idea of it is 
what we call a section. It is 
bounded by him by pink lines 
front and back, coming from 
the part of the pink face he is 
in contact with, and above and 
below, by light yellow lines. Its corners are not null- 
coloured points, but white points, and its interior is 
ochre, the colour of the interior of the cube. 

If now we suppose the cube to be an inch in each 
dimension, and to pass across, from right to left, through 
the plane, then we should explain the appearances pre- 
sented to the plain being by saying: First of all you 
have the face of a cube, this lasts only a moment; then 
you have a figure of the same shape but differently 
coloured. This, which appears not to move to you in any 
direction which you know of, is really moving transverse 
to your plane world. Its appearance is unaltered, but 
each moment it is something different —a section further 
on, in the white, the unknown dimension. Finally, at the 
end of the minute, a face comes in exactly like the face 
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you first saw. This finished up the cube — it is the further 
face in the unknown dimension. 

The white line, which extends in length just like the 
red or the yellow, you do not see as extensive; you appre- 
hend it simply as an enduring white point. The null 
point, under the condition of movement of the cube, 
vanishes in a moment, the lasting white point is really 
your apprehension of a white line, running in the unknown 
dimension. In the same way the red line of the face by 
which the cube is first in contact with the plane lasts only 
a moment, it is succeeded by the pink line, and this pink 
line lasts for the inside of a minute. This lasting pink 
line is your apprehension of a surface, which extends in 
two dimensions just like the orange surface extends, as you 
know it, when the cube is at rest. 

But the plane creature might answer, “This orange 
object is substance, solid substance, bounded completely 
and on every side.” 

Here, of course, the difficulty comes in. His solid is our 
surface — his notion of a solid is our notion of an abstract 
surface with no thickness at all. 

We should have to explain to him that, from every point 
of what he called a solid, a new dimension runs away. 
From every point a line can be drawn in a direction 
unknown to him, and there is a solidity of a kind greater 
than that which he knows. This solidity can only be 
realised by him by his supposing an unknown direction, 
by motion in which what he conceives to be solid matter 
instantly disappears. The higher solid, however, which 
extends in this dimension as well as in those which he 
knows, lasts when a motion of that kind takes place, 
different sections of it come consecutively in the plane of 
his apprehension, and take the place of the solid which he 
at first sign conceives to be all. Thus, the higher solid —our 
solid in contradistinction to his area solid, his two- 
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dimensional solid, must be conceived by him as something 
which has duration in it, under circumstances in which his 
matter disappears out of his world. 

We may put the matter thus, using the conception of 
motion. 

A null point moving in a direction away generates a 
yellow line, and the yellow line ends in a null point. We 
suppose, that is, a point to move and mark out the 
products of this motion in such a manner. Now 
suppose this whole line as thus produced to move in 
an upward direction; it traces out the two-dimensional 
solid, and the plane being gets an orange square. The 
null point moves in a red line and ends in a null point, 
the yellow line moves and generates an orange square and 
ends in a yellow line, the farther null point generates 
a red line and ends in a null point. Thus, by move- 
ment in two successive directions known to him, he 
can imagine his two-dimensional solid produced with all 
its boundaries. 

Now we well him: “This whole two-dimensional solid 
can move in a third or unknown dimension to you. The 
null point moving in this dimension out of your world 
generates a white line and ends in a null point. The 
yellow line moving generates a light yellow two- 
dimensional solid and ends in a yellow line, and this 
two-dimensional solid, lying end on to your plane world, 
is bounded on the far side by the other yellow line. In 
the same way each of the lines surrounding your square 
traces out an area, just like the orange area you know. 
But there is something new produced, something which 
you had no idea of before; it is that which is produced by 
the movement of the orange square. That, then which 
you can imagine nothing more solid, itself moves in a 
direction open to it and produces a three-dimensional 
solid. Using the addition of white to symbolise the 
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products of this motion this new kind of solid will be light 
orange or ochre, and it will be bounded on the far side by 
the final position of the orange square which traced it 
out, and this final position we suppose to be coloured 
like the square in its first position, orange with yellow and 
red boundaries and null corners.” 

This product of movement, which is so easy for us to 
describe, would be difficult for him to conceive. But this 
difficulty is connected rather with its totality than with 
any particular part of it. 

Any line, or plane of this, to him higher, solid we could 
show to him, and put in his sensible world. 

We have already seen how the pink square could be put 
in his world by a turning of the cube about the red line. 
And any section which we can conceive made of the cube 
could be exhibited to him. You have simply to turn the 
cube and push it through, so that the plane of his existence 
is the plane which cuts out the given section of the cube, 
then the section would appear to him as a solid. In his 
world he would see the contour, get to any part of it by 
digging down into it. 


THE PROCESS BY WHICH A PLANE BEING WOULD GAIN 
A NOTION OF A SOLID 


If we suppose the plane being to have a general idea of 
the existence of a higher solid—our solid — we must next 
trace out in detail the method, the discipline, by which 
he would acquire a working familiarity with our space 
existence. The process begins with an adequate realisa- 
tion of a simple solid figure. For this purpose we will 
suppose eight cubes forming a larger cube, and first 
we will suppose each cube to be coloured throughout 
uniformly. Let the cubes in fig. 91 be the eight making a 
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large cube. 

Now, although each cube is supposed to be coloured 
entirely through with the colour, the name of which is 
written on it, still we can speak of the faces, edges, and 
corners of each cube as if the colour scheme we have 
investigated held for it. Thus, on the null cube we can 
speak of a null point, a red line, a white line, a pink face, and 
so on. These colour designations are shown on No. 1 of 
the views of the tesseract in the plate. Here these colour 


Fig. 91. 


names are used simply in their geometrical significance. 
They denote what the particular line, etc., referred to would 
have as its colour, if in reference to the particular cube 
the colour scheme described previously were carried out. 
If such a block of cubes were put against the plane and 
then passed through it from right to left, at the rate of an 
inch a minute, each cube being an inch each way, the 
plane being would have the following appearances: — 
First of all, four squares null, yellow, red, orange, lasting 
each a minute; and secondly, taking the exact places 
of these four squares, four others, coloured white, light 
yellow, pink, ochre. Thus, to make a catalogue of the 
solid body, he would have to put side by side in his world 
two sets of four squares each, as in fig. 92. The first 
are supposed to last a minute, and then the others to 
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come in in place of them 
and also last a minute. 

In speaking of them he 
would have to denote 
what part of the respective 
cube each square repre- 
sents. Thus, at the begin- 
ning he would have null 
cube orange face, and after 
the motion had begun he 
would have null cube ochre 
section. As he could get 
the same coloured section whichever way the cube passed 
through, it would be best for him to call this section white 
section, meaning that it is transverse to the white axis. 
These colour-names, of course, are merely used as names, 
and do not imply in this case that the object is really 
coloured. Finally, after a minute, as the first cube was 
passing beyond his plane he would have null cube orange 
face again. 

The same names will hold for each of the other cubes, 
describing what face or section of them the plane being 
has before him; and the second wall of cubes will come 
on, continue, and go out in the same manner. In the 
area he thus has he can represent any movement which 
we carry out in the cubes, as long as it does not involve 
a motion in the direction of the white axis. The relation 
of parts that succeed one another in the direction of the 
white axis is realised by him as a consecution of states. 

Now, his means of developing his space apprehension 
lies in this, that that which is represented as a time 
sequence in one position of the cubes, can become a real 
co-existence, if something that has a real co-existence 
becomes a time sequence. 

We must suppose the cubes turned round each of the 


Fig. 92.. 
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axes, the red line, and the yellow line, then something, 
which was given as time before, will now be given as the 
plane creature’s space; something, which was given as space 
before, will now be given as a time series as the cube is 
passed through the plane. 

The three positions in which the cubes must be studied 
are the ones given above and the two following ones. In 
each case the original null point which was nearest to us 
at first is marked by an asterisk. In fig. 93 and 94 the 


Fig. 93. 


The cube swung round the red line, so that the white line points 
towards us. 


point marked with a star is the same in the cubes and in 
the plane view. 

In fig. 93 the cube is swung round the red line so as to 
point towards us, and consequently the pink face comes 
next to the plane. As it passes through there are two 
varieties of appearance designated by the figures 1 and 2 
in the plane. These appearances are named in the figure, 
and are determined by the order in which the cubes 
come in the motion of the whole block through the 
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plane. 

With regard to these squares severally, however, 
different names must be used, determined by their 
relations in the block. 

Thus, in fig. 93, when the cube first rests against the 
plane the null cube is in contact by its pink face; as the 
block passes through we get an ochre section of the null 
cube, but this is better called a yellow section, as it is 
made by a plane perpendicular to the yellow line. When 


Fig. 94. 
The cube swung round yellow line, with red line running from left 
to right, and white line running down. 
the null cube has passed through the plane, as it is 
leaving it, we get again a pink face. 

The same series of changes take place with the cube 
appearances which follow on those of the null cube. In 
this motion the yellow cube follows on the null cube, and 
the square marked yellow in 2 in the plane will be first 
“yellow pink face,” then “yellow yellow section,” then 
“yellow pink face.” 

In fig. 94, in which the cube is turned about the yellow 
line, we have a certain difficulty, for the plane being will 
find that the position his squares are to be placed in will 
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lie below that which they first occupied. They will come 
where the support was on which he stood his first set of 
squares. He will get over this difficulty by moving his 
support. 

Then, since the cubes come upon his plane by the light 
yellow face, he will have, taking the null cube as before for 
an example, null, light yellow face; null, red section, 
because the section is perpendicular to the red line; and 
finally, as the null cube leaves the plane, null, light yellow 
face. Then, in this case red following on null, he will 


Null Null 
r. y. wh, r. y. wh. 


0 
Null 


Fig. 95. 


have the same series of views of the red as he had of the 
null cube. 

There is another set of considerations which we will 
briefly allude to. 

Suppose there is a hollow cube, and a string extended 
across it from null to null, r., y., wh., as we may call the 
far diagonal point, how will this string appear to the 
plane being as the cube moves transverse to his plane? 

Let us represent the cube as a number of sections, say 
5, corresponding to 4 equal divisions made along the white 
line perpendicular to it. 

We number these sections 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, corresponding 
to the distance along the white line at which they are 
taken, and imagine each section to come in successively, 
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taking the place of the preceding one. 

These sections appear to the plane being, counting from 
the first, to exactly coincide each with the preceding one. 
But the section of the string occupies a different plane in 
each to that which it does in the preceding section. The 
section of the string appears in the position marked by 
the dots. Hence the slant of the string appears as a 
motion in the frame work marked out by the cube sides. 
If we suppose the motion of the cube not be recognised, 
then the string appears to the plane being as a moving 
point. Hence extension on the unknown dimension 
appears as duration. Extension sloping in the unknown 
direction appears as continuous movement. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE SIMPLEST FOUR-DIMENSIONAL SOLID 


A PLANE being, in learning to apprehend solid existence, 
must first of all realise that there is a sense of direction 
altogether wanting to him. That which we call right 
and left does not exist in his perception. He must 
assume a movement in a direction, and a distinction of 
positive and negative in that direction, which has no 
reality corresponding to it in the movements he can 
make. This direction, this new dimension, he can only 
make sensible to himself by bringing in time, and sup- 
posing that changes, which take place in time, are due to 
objects of a definite configuration in three dimensions 
passing transverse to his plane, and the different sections 
of it being apprehended as changes of one and the same 
plane figure. 

He must also acquire a distinct notion about his 
plane world, he must no longer believe that it is the all 
of space, but that space extends on both side of it. In 
order, then, to prevent his moving off in this unknown 
direction, he must assume a sheet, an extended solid sheet, 
in two dimensions, against which, in contact with which, 
all his movements take place. 

When we come to think of a four-dimensional solid, 
what are the corresponding assumptions which we must 
make? 

We must suppose a sense which we have not, a sense 
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of direction wanting in us, something which a being in 
a four-dimensional world has, and which we have not. It 
is a sense corresponding to a new space direction, a 
direction which extends positively and negatively from 
every point of our space, and which goes right away from 
any space direction we know of. The perpendicular to a 
plane is perpendicular, not only to two lines in it, but to 
every line, and so we must conceive this fourth dimension 
as running perpendicularly to each and every line we can 
draw in our space. 

And as the plane being had to suppose something 
which prevented his moving off in the third, the 
unknown dimension to him, so we have to suppose 
something which prevents us moving off in the direction 
unknown to us. This something, since we must be in 
contact with it in every one of our movements, must not 
be a plane surface, but a solid; it must be a solid, which 
in every one of our movements we are against, not in. It 
must be supposed as stretching out in every space dimension 
that we know; but we are not in it, we are against it, we 
are next to it, in the fourth dimension. 

That is, as the plane being conceives himself as having 
a very small thickness in the third dimension, of which 
he is not aware in his new experience, so we must 
suppose ourselves as having a very small thickness in 
the fourth dimension, and, being thus four-dimensional 
beings, to be prevented from realising that we are 
such beings by a constraint which keeps us always in 
contact with a vast solid sheet, which stretches on in 
every direction. We are against that sheet, so that, if we 
had the power of four-dimensional movement, we should 
either go away from it or through it; all our space 
movements as we know them being such that, performing 
them, we keep in contact with this solid sheet. 

Now consider the exposition a plane being would make 
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for himself as to the question of the enclosure of a square, 
and of a cube. 

He would say the square A, in Fig. 96, is completely 
enclosed by the four squares, A far, 
A near, A above, A below, or as they 
are written, An, Af, Aa, Ab, 

If now he conceives the square A 
to move in the, to him, unknown 
dimension it will trace out a cube, 
and the bounding spaces will form 
cubes. Will these completely sur- 
round the cube generated by A? No; 
there will be two faces of the cube 

Fig. 96. made by A left uncovered; the first, 

that face which coincident with the 

square A in its first position; the next, that which coincides 

with the square A in its final position. Against these two 

faces cubes must be placed in order to completely 

enclose the cube A. These may be called the cubes left 

and right or A; and Ar. Thus each of the enclosing 

squares of the square A becomes a cube and two more 

cubes are wanted to enclose the cube formed by the 
movement of A in the third dimension. 

The plane being could not see the square A with the 
squares An, Ag, etc., placed about it, 
because they completely hide it from 
view; and so we, in the analogous 
case in our three-dimensional world, 
cannot see a cube surrounded by 
six other cubes. These cubes we 
will call A near An, A far Ag, A above 

Fig, 97. Aa, A below Ap, A left Ai, A right Ar, 
shown in fig. 97. If now the cube A 

moves in the fourth dimension right out of space, it 
traces out a higher cube —a tesseract, as it may be called. 
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Each of the six surrounding cubes carried on in the same 
motion will make a tesseract also, and these will be 
grouped around the tesseract formed by A. But will they 
enclose it completely? 

All the cubes An, Ag, etc., lie in our space. But there is 
nothing between the cube A and that solid sheet in contact 
with which every particle of matter is. When the cube A 
moves in the fourth direction it starts from its position, 
say Aw and ends in a final position A, (using the words 
“ana” and “kata” for up and down in the fourth dimen- 
sion). Now the movement in this fourth dimension is 
not bounded by any of the cubes An, As nor by what 
they form when thus moved. The tesseract which A 
becomes is bounded in the positive and negative ways in 
this new direction by the first position of A and the last 
position of A. Or, if we ask how many tesseracts lie 
around the tesseract which A forms, there are eight, of 
which one meets it by the cube A, and another meets it 
by a cube like A at the end of its motion. 

We come here to a very curious thing. The whole 
solid cube A is to be looked on merely as a boundary of 
the tesseract. 

Yet this is exactly analogous to what the plane being 
would come to in his study of the solid world. The 
square A (fig. 96), which the plane being looks on as a 
solid existence in his plane world, is merely the boundary 
of the cube which he supposes generated by its motion. 

The fact is that we have to recognise that, if there is 
another dimension of space, our present idea of a solid 
body, as one which has three dimensions only, does not 
correspond to anything real, but is the abstract idea of a 
three-dimensional boundary limiting a four-dimensional 
solid, which a four-dimensional being would form. The 
plane being’s thought of a square is not the thought 
of what we should call a possibly existing real square, 
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but the thought of an abstract boundary, the face of 
a cube. 

Let us now take our eight coloured cubes, which form 
a cube in space, and ask what additions we must make 
to them to represent the simplest collection of four-dimen- 
sional bodies—namely, a group of them of the same extent 
in every direction. In plane space we have four squares. 
In solid space we have eight cubes. So we should expect 
in four-dimensional space to have sixteen four-dimen- 
sional bodies— bodies which in four-dimensional space 
correspond to cubes in three-dimensional space, and these 
bodies we call tesseracts. 

Given then the null, white, red, yellow cubes, and 
those which make up the block, we 
notice that we represent perfectly 
well the extension in three directions 
(fig. 98). From the null point of the 
null cube, travelling one inch, we 
come to the white cube; travelling 
one inch away we come to the yellow 
cube; travelling one inch up we come 
to the red cube. Now, if there is a 
fourth dimension, then travelling 
from the same null point for one 
inch in that direction, we must come to the body lying 
beyond the null region. 

I say null region, not cube; for with the introduction 
of the fourth dimension each of our cubes must become 
something different from cubes. If they are to have 
existence in the fourth dimension, they must be “filled 
up from” in this fourth dimension. 

Now we will assume that as we get a transference from 
null to white going in one way, from null to yellow going 
in another, so going from null in the fourth direction we 
have a transference from null to blue, using thus the 


(Orange hidden) 
Fig. 98. 
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colours white, yellow, red, blue, to denote transferences in 
each of the four directions — right, away, up, unknown or 
fourth dimension. 

Hence, as the plane being must represent the solid re- 
gions, he would come to by going right, as four squares lying 
in some position in 
his plane, arbitrarily 
chosen, side by side 
with his original four 
squares, SO we must 
represent those eight 
four-dimensional re- 
gions, which we 
should come to by 
going in the fourth 
dimension from 
each of our eight 
cubes, by eight cubes placed in some arbitrary position 
relative to our first eight cubes. 


Fig. 99. 
A plane being’s representation of a block 
of eight cubes by two sets of four squares. 


(2) 
Orange hidden Brown hidden 
Fig. 100. 


Our representation of a block of sixteen tesseracts by 
two blocks of eight cubes.* 
Hence, of the two sets of eight cubes, each one will serve 


* The eight cubes used here in 2 can be found in the second of the 
model blocks. They can be taken out and used. 
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us as a representation of one of the sixteen tesseracts 
which form one single block in four-dimensional space. 
Each cube, as we have it, is a tray, as it were, against 
which the real four-dimensional figure rests —just as each 
of the squares which the plane being has is a tray, so to 
speak, against which the cube it represents could rest. 

If we suppose the cubes to be one inch each way, then 
the original eight cubes will give eight tesseracts of the 
same colours, or the cubes, extending each one inch in 
the fourth dimension. 

But after these there come, going on in the fourth di- 
mension, eight other bodies, eight other tesseracts. They 
must be there, if we suppose the four-dimensional body 
we make up to have two divisions, one inch each in each 
of four directions. 

The colour we choose to designate the transference to 
this second region in the fourth dimension is blue. Thus, 
starting from the null cube and going in the fourth 
dimension, we first go through one inch of the null 
tesseract, then we come to a blue cube, which is the 
beginning of a blue tesseract. This blue tesseract stretches 
one inch further on in the fourth dimension. 

Thus, beyond each of the eight tesseracts, which are of 
the same colour as the cubes which are their bases, lie 
eight tesseracts whose colours are derived from the colours 
of the first eight by adding blue. Thus — 


Null gives blue 

Yellow „ green 

Red „ purple 
Orange » brown 
White „ light blue 
Pink „ light purple 
Light yellow ,, light green 
Ochre » light brown 


The addition to blue of yellow gives green—this is a 
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natural supposition to make. It is also natural to suppose 
that blue added to red makes purple. Orange and blue 
can be made to give a brown, by using certain shades and 
proportions. And ochre and blue can be made to give a 
light brown. 

But the scheme of colours is merely used for getting a 
definite and realisable set of names and distinctions 
visible to the eye. Their naturalness is apparent to any 
one in the habit of using colours, and may be assumed to 
be justifiable, as the sole purpose is to devise a set of 
names which are easy to remember, and which will give 
us a set of colours by which diagrams may be made easy 
of comprehension. No scientific classification of colours 
has been attempted. 

Starting, then, with these sixteen colour names, we have 
a catalogue of the sixteen tesseracts, which form a four- 
dimensional block analogous to the cubic block. But 
the cube which we can put in space and look at is not one 
of the constituent tesseracts; it is merely the beginning, 
the solid face, the side, the aspect, of a tesseract. 

We will now proceed to derive a name for each region, 
point, edge, plane face, solid and a face of the tesseract. 

The system will be clear, if we look at a representation 
in the plane of a tesseract with three, and one with four 
divisions in its side. 

The tesseract made up of three tesseracts each way 
corresponds to the cube made up of three cubes each way, 
and will give us a complete nomenclature. 

In this diagram, fig. 101, 1 represents a cube of 27 
cubes, each of which is the beginning of a tesseract. 
These cubes are represented only by their lowest squares, 
the solid content must be understood. 2 represents the 
27 cubes which are the beginnings of the 27 tesseracts 
one inch on in the fourth dimension. These tesseracts 
are represented as a block of cubes put side by side with 
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the first block, but in their proper positions they could 
not be in space with the first set. 3 represents 27 cubes 


Fig. 101. 


BE 


BE 


E 


BE 


1 2 3 
Each cube is the begin- Each cube is the begin- Each cube is the begin- 
ning of the first tesseract ning of the second ning of the third 
going in the fourth di- tesseract. tesseract. 


mension 


(forming a larger cube) which are the beginnings of the 
tesseracts, which begin two inches in the fourth direction 
from our space and continue another inch. 
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In fig. 102, we have the representation of a block of 


4x 4x 4 x 4 or 256 tesseracts. 


1 


A cube of 64 cubes, 
each 1 in. x 1 in. 
x 1 in., the begin- 
ning of a tesseract. 


A cube of 64 cubes, 
each 1 in. x 1 in. 
x 1 in., the begin- 
ning of tesseracts 
1 in. from our space 
in the 4th dimen- 
sion. 


A cube of 64 cubes, 
each 1 in. x 1 in. 
x 1 in., the begin- 
ning of tesseracts. 
2 in. from our space 
in the 4th dimen- 
sion. 


They are given in 


A cube of 64 cubes, 
each 1 in. x 1 in. 
x 1 in., the begin- 
ning of tesseracts. 
starting 3 in. from 
our space in the 4th 
dimension. 


four consecutive sections, each supposed to be taken one 
inch apart in the fourth dimension, and on giving four 


* The coloured plate, figs. 1, 2, 3, shows these relations more 


conspicuously. 
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blocks of cubes, 64 in each block. He we see, com- 
paring it with the figure of 81 tesseracts, that the number 
of the different regions shows a different tendency of 
increase. But taking five blocks of five divisions each way 
this would become even more clear. 

We see, fig. 102, that starting from the point at any 
corner, the white coloured regions only extend out in 
a line. The same is true for the yellow, red, and blue. 
With regard to the latter is should be noticed that the 
line of blues does not consist in regions next to each 
other in the drawing, but in portions which come in in 
different cubes. The portions which lie next to one 
another in the fourth dimension must always be repre- 
sented so, when we have a three-dimensional representation. 
Again, those regions such as the pink one, go on increasing 
in two dimensions. About the pink region this is seen 
without going out of the cube itself, the pink regions 
increase in length and height, but in no other dimension. 
In examining these regions it is sufficient to take one as 
a sample. 

The purple increases in the same manner, for it comes 
in in a succession from below to above in block 2, and in 
succession from block to block in 2 and 3. Now, a 
succession from below to above represents a continuous 
extension upwards, and a succession from block to block 
represents a continuous extension in the fourth dimension. 
Thus the purple regions increase in two dimensions, the 
upward and the fourth, so when we take a very great 
many divisions, and let each become very small, the 
purple region forms a two-dimensional extension. 

In the same way, looking at the regions coloured in 
light blue, which starts nearest a corner, we see that the 
tesseracts occupying it increase in length from left to 
right, forming a line, and that there are as many lines of 
light blue tesseracts as there are sections between the 
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first and last section. Hence the light blue tesseracts 
increase in number in two ways—in the right and left, 
and in the fourth dimension. They ultimately form 
what we may call a plane surface. 

Now all those regions which contain a mixture of two 
simple colours, white, yellow, red, blue, increase in two 
ways. On the other hand, those which contain a mixture 
of three colours increase in three ways. Take, for instance, 
the ochre region; this has three colours, white, yellow, 
red; and in the cube itself it increases in three ways. 

Now regard the orange region; if we add blue to this 
we get a brown. The region of the brown tesseracts 
extends in two ways on the left of the second block, 
No. 2 in the figure. It extends also from left to right in 
succession from one section to another, from section 2 
to section 3 in our figure. 

Hence the brown tesseracts increase in number in three 
dimensions upwards, to and fro, fourth dimension. Hence 
they form a cubic, a three-dimensional region; this region 
extends up and down, near and far, and in the fourth 
direction, but is thin in the direction from left to right. 
It is a cube which, when the complete tesseract is repre- 
sented in our space, appears as a series of faces on the 
successive cubic sections of the tesseract. Compare fig. 
103 in which the middle block, 2, stands as representing a 
great number of sections intermediate between 1 and 3. 

In a similar way from the pink region by addition of 
blue we have the light purple region, which can be seen 
to increase in three ways as the number of divisions 
becomes greater. The three ways in which this region of 
tesseracts extends is up and down, right and left, fourth 
dimension. Finally, therefore, it forms a cubic mass of 
very small tesseracts, and when the tesseract is given in 
space sections it appears on the faces containing the 
upward and the right and left dimensions. 
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We get then altogether, as three-dimensional regions, 
ochre, brown, light purple, light green. 

Finally, there is the region which corresponds to a 
mixture of all the colours; there is only one region such 
as this. It is the one that springs from ochre by the 
addition of blue — this colour we call light brown. 

Looking at the light brown region we see that it 
increases in four ways. Hence, the tesseracts of which it 
is composed increase in number in each of four dimen- 
sions, and the shape they form does not remain thin in 
any of the four dimensions. Consequently this region 
becomes the solid content of the block of tesseracts itself; 
it is the real four-dimensional solid. All the other regions 
are then boundaries of this light brown region. If we 
suppose the process of increasing the number of tesseracts 
and decreasing their size carried on indefinitely, then 
the light brown coloured tesseracts become the whole 
interior mass, the three-coloured tesseracts become three- 
dimensional boundaries, thin in one dimension, and form 
the ochre, the brown, the light blue, the light green. 
The two-coloured tesseracts become two-dimensional 
boundaries, thin in two dimensions, e.g., the pink, the 
green, the purple, the orange, the light blue, the light 
yellow. The one-coloured tesseracts become bounding 
lines, thin in three dimensions, and the null points become 
bounding corners, thin in four dimensions. From these 
thin real boundaries we can pass in thought to the 
abstractions — points, lines, faces, solids— bounding the 
four-dimensional solid, which in this case is light brown 
coloured, and under this supposition the light brown 
coloured region is the only real one, is the only one which 
is not an abstraction. 

It should be observed that, in taking a square as the 
representation of a cube on a plane, we only represent 
one face, or the section between two faces. The squares, 
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as drawn by a plane being, are not the cubes themselves, 
but represent the faces or the sections of a cube. Thus 
in the plane being’s diagram a cube of twenty-seven cubes 
“null” represents a cube, but is really, in the normal 
position, the orange square of a null cube, and may be 
called null, orange square. 

A plane being would save himself confusion if he named 
his representative squares, not by using the names of the 
cubes simply, but by adding to the names of the cubes a 
word to show what part of a cube his representative square 
was. 

Thus a cube null standing against his plane touches it 
by null orange face, passing through his plane it has in 
the plane a square as trace, which is null white section, if 
we use the phrase white section to mean a section drawn 
perpendicular to the white line. In the same way the 
cubes which we take as representative of the tesseract are 
not the tesseract itself, but definite faces or sections of it. 
In the preceding figures we should say then, not null, but 
“null tesseract ochre cube,” because the cube we actually 
have is the one determined by the three axes, white, red, 
yellow. 

There is another way in which we can regard the colour 
nomenclature of the boundaries of a tesseract. 

Consider a null point to move tracing out a white line 
one inch in length, and terminating in a null point, 
see fig. 103 or in the coloured plate. 

Then consider this white line with its terminal points 
itself to move in a second dimension, each of the points 
traces out a line, the line itself traces out an area, and 
give two lines as well, its initial and final position. 

Thus, if we call “a region” any element of the figure, 
such as a point, or a line, etc., every “region” in moving 
traces out a new kind of region, “a higher region,” and 
give two regions of its own kind, an initial and a final 
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position. The “higher region” means a region with 
another dimension in it. 

Now the square can move and generate a cube. The 
square light yellow moves and traces out the mass of the 
cube. Letting the addition of red denote the region 
made by the motion in the upward direction we get an 
ochre solid. The light yellow face in its initial and 
terminal positions give the two square boundaries of the 
cube above and below. Then each of the four lines of the 
light yellow square — white, yellow, and the white, yellow 
opposite them —trace out a bounding square. So there 
are in all six bounding squares, four of these squares being 
designated in colour by adding red to the colour of the 
generating lines. Finally, each point moving in the up 
direction gives rise to a line coloured null + red, or red, 
and then there are the initial and terminal positions of the 
points giving eight points. The number of the lines is 
evidently twelve, for the four lines of the light yellow 
square give four lines in their initial, four lines in their 
final position, while the four points trace out four lines, 
that is altogether twelve lines. 

Now the squares are each of them separate boundaries 
of the cube, while the lines belong, each of them, to two 
squares, thus the red line is that which is common to the 
orange and pink squares. 

Now suppose that there is a direction, the fourth 
dimension, which is perpendicular alike to every one 
of the space dimensions already used—a dimension 
perpendicular, for instance, to up and to right hand, 
so that the pink square moving in this direction traces 
out a cube. 

A dimension, moreover, perpendicular to the up and 
away directions, so that the orange square moving in this 
direction also traces out a cube, and the light yellow 
square, too, moving in this direction traces out a cube. 
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Under this supposition, the whole cube moving in the 
unknown dimension, traces out something new — a new 
kind of volume, a higher volume. This higher volume 
is a four-dimensional volume, and we designate it in colour 
by adding blue to the colour of that which by moving 
generates it. 

It is generated by the motion of the ochre solid, and 
hence it is of the colour we call light brown (white, yellow, 
red, blue, mixed together). It is represented by a number 
of sections like 2 in fig. 103. 

Now this light brown higher solid has for boundaries: 
first. the ochre cube in its initial position, second, the 
same cube in its final position, 1 and 3, fig. 103. Each 
of the squares which bound the cube, moreover, by move- 
ment in this new direction traces out a cube, so we have 
from the front pink faces of the cube, third, a pink blue or 
light purple cube, shown as a light purple face on cube 2 
in fig. 103, this face standing for any number of inter- 
mediate sections; fourth, a similar cube from the opposite 
pink face; fifth, a cube traced out by the orange face — 
this is coloured brown and is represented by the brown 
face of the section cube in fig. 103; sixth, a correspond- 
ing brown cube on the right hand; seventh, a cube 
starting from the light yellow square below; the unknown 
dimension is at right angles to this also. This cube is 
coloured light yellow and blue or light green; and 
finally, eighth, a corresponding cube from the upper 
light yellow face, shown as the light green square at the 
top of the section cube. 

The tesseract has thus eight cubic boundaries. These 
completely enclose it, so that it would be invisible to a 
four-dimensional being. Now, as to the other boundaries, 
just as the cube has squares, lines, points, as boundaries, 
so the tesseract has cubes, squares, lines, points, as 
boundaries. 
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The number of squares is found thus — round the cube 
are six squares, these will give six squares in their initial 
and six in their final positions. Then each of the twelve 
lines of a cube trace out a square in the motion in the 
fourth dimension. Hence there will be altogether 
12 + 12 = 24 squares. 

If we look at any one of these squares we see that it 
is the meeting surface of two of the cubic sides. Thus, 
the red line by its movement in the fourth dimension 
traces out a purple square—this is common to two 
cubes, one of which is traced out by the pink square 
moving in the fourth dimension, and the other is 
traced out by the orange square moving in the same 
way. To take another square, the light yellow one, this 
is common to the ochre cube and the light green cube. 
The ochre cube comes from the light yellow square 
by moving it in the up direction, the light green cube 
is made from the light yellow square by moving it in 
the fourth dimension. The number of lines is thirty- 
two, for the twelve lines of the cube give twelve lines 
of the tesseract in their initial position, and twelve in 
their final position, making twenty-four, while each of 
the eight points traces out a line, thus forming thirty- 
two lines altogether. 

The lines are each of them common to three cubes, or 
to three square faces; take, for instance, the red line. 
This is common to the orange face, the pink face, and 
that face which is formed by moving the red line in the 
fourth dimension, namely, the purple face. It is also 
common to the ochre cube, the pale purple cube, and the 
brown cube. 

The points are common to six square faces and to four 
cubes; thus, the null point from which we start is common 
to the three square faces — pink, light yellow, orange, and 
to the three square faces made by moving the three lines 
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white, yellow, red, in the fourth dimension, namely, the 
light blue, the light green, the purple faces—that is, to 


six faces in all. The four cubes which meet in it are the 
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ochre cube, the light purple cube, the brown cube, and 


the light green cube. 


A complete view of the tesseract in its various space 
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The first cube in each figure 


presentations is given in the following figures or catalogue 


cubes, figs. 103-106. 
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represents the view of a tesseract coloured as described as 
it begins to pass transverse to our space. The intermediate 
figure represents a sectional view when it is partly through, 
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and the final figure represents the far end as it is just 
passing out. These figures will be explained in detail in 
the next chapter. 
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We have thus obtained a nomenclature for each of the 


regions of a tesseract 
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thirty-two lines, the sixteen points. 


eight bounding cubes, 


CHAPTER XIII 
REMARKS ON THE FIGURES 


AN inspection of above figures will give an answer to 
many questions about the tesseract. If we have a 
tesseract one inch each way, then it can be represented 
as a cube—a cube having white, yellow, red axes, and 
from this cube as a beginning, a volume extending into 
the fourth dimension. Now suppose the tesseract to pass 
transverse to our space, the cube of the red, yellow, white 
axes disappears at once, it is indefinitely thin in the 
fourth dimension. Its place is occupied by those parts of 
the tesseract which lie further away from our space 
in the fourth dimension. Each one of these sections 
will last only for one moment, but the whole of them 
will take up some appreciable time in passing. If we 
take the rate of one inch a minute the sections will take 
the whole of the minute in their passage across our 
space, they will take the whole of the minute except the 
moment which the beginning cube and the end cube 
occupy in their crossing our space. In each one of the 
cubes, the section cubes, we can draw lines in all directions 
except in the direction occupied by the blue line, the 
fourth dimension; lines in that direction are represented 
by the transition from one section cube to another. Thus 
to give ourselves an adequate representation of the 
tesseract we ought to have a limitless number of section 
cubes intermediate between the first bounding cube, the 
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ochre cube, and the last bounding cube, the other ochre 
cube. Practically three intermediate sectional cubes will 
be found sufficient for most purposes. We will take then 
a series of five figures—two terminal cubes and three 
intermediate sections — and show how the different regions 
appear in space when we take each set of three out 
of the four axes of the tesseract as lying in our space. 

In fig. 107 initial letters are used for the colours. 
A reference to fig. 103 will show the complete nomen- 
clature, which is merely indicated here. 


bo bi b2 bs b4 


interior interior interior interior interior 


Ochre L. Brown L. Brown L. Brown Ochre 
Fig. 107. 


In this figure the tesseract is shown in fig stages 
distant from our face: first, zero; second % in.; third, 
\Yin.; fourth, 3⁄4in.; fifth, 1 in.; which are called bo, bi, 
bo, bs, ba, because they are sections taken at distances 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4 quarter inches along the blue line. All the 
regions can be named from the first cube, the bo cube, 
as before, simply by remembering that transference along 
the b axis gives the addition of blue to the colour of 
the region in the ochre, the bo cube. In the final cube 
ba, the colouring of the original bo cube is repeated. 
Thus the red line moved along the blue axis gives a red 
and blue or purple square. This purple square appears 
as the three purple lines in the sections bi, bz, bs, taken 
at % % %4of an inch in the fourth dimension. If the 
tesseract moves transverse to our space we have them in 
this particular region, first of all a red line which lasts 
for a moment, secondly a purple line which takes its 
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place. This purple line lasts for a minute — that is, all 
of a minute, except the moment taken by the crossing 
our space of the initial and final red line. The purple 
line having lasted for this period is succeeded by a red 
line, which lasts for a moment; then this goes and the 
tesseract has passed across our space. The final red line 
we call red bl., because it is separated from the initial 
red line by a distance along the axis for which we use 
the colour blue. Thus a line that lasts represents an 
area duration; is in this mode of presentation equivalent 
to a dimension of space. In the same way the white 
line, during the crossing our space by the tesseract, is 
succeeded by a light blue line which lasts for the inside 
of a minute, and as the tesseract leaves our space, having 
crossed it, the white bl. line appears as the final 
termination. 

Take now the pink face. Moved in the blue direction 
it traces out a light purple cube. This light purple 
cube is shown in sections in bi, bz, b3 and the farther 
face of this cube in the blue direction is shown in b4-- 
a pink face, called pink bl. because it is distant from the 
pink face we began with in the blue direction. Thus 
the cube which we colour light purple appears as a lasting 
square. The square face itself, the pink face, vanishes 
instantly the tesseract begins to move, but the light 
purple cube appears as a lasting square. Here also 
duration is the equivalent of a dimension of space—a 
lasting square is a cube. It is useful to connect these 
diagrams with the views given in the coloured plate. 

Take again the orange face, that determined by the 
red and yellow axes; from it goes a brown cube in the 
blue direction, for red and yellow and blue are supposed 
to make brown. This brown cube is shown in three 
sections in the faces b1, b2, b3. In b4 is the opposite 
orange face of the brown cube, the face called orange bl., 
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for it is distant in the blue direction from the orange 
face. As the tesseract passes transverse to our space, 
we have then in this region an instantly vanishing orange 
square, followed by a lasting brown square, and finally 
an orange face which vanishes instantly. 

Now, as any three axes will be in our space, let us send 
the white axis out into the unknown, the fourth dimen- 
sion, and take the blue axis into our known space 
dimension. Since the white and blue axes are perpen- 
dicular to each other, if the white axis goes out into 
the fourth dimension in the positive sense, the blue axis 
will come into the direction the white axis occupied, 
in the negative sense. 


wha whs whi who 


Hence, not to complicate matters by having to think 
of two senses in the unknown direction, let us send the 
white line into the positive sense of the fourth dimen- 
sion, and take the blue one as running in the negative 
sense of that direction which the white line has left; 
let the blue line, that is, run to the left. We have 
now the row of figures in fig. 108. The dotted cube 
shows where we had a cube when the white line ran 
in our space —now it has turned out of our space, and 
another solid boundary, another cubic face of the tesseract 
comes into our space. This cube has red and yellow 
axes as before; but now, instead of a white axis running 
to the right, there is a blue axis running to the left. 
Here we can distinguish the regions by colours in a per- 
fectly systematic way. The red line traces out a purple 
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square in the transference along the blue axis by which 
this cube is generated from the orange face. This 
purple square made by the motion of the red line is 
the same purple face that we saw before as a series of 
lines in the section bi, b2, b3. Here, since both red and 
blue axes are in our space, we have no need of duration 
to represent the area they determine. In the motion 
of the tesseract across space this purple face would 
instantly disappear. 

From the orange face, which is common to the initial 
cubes in fig. 107 and fig. 108, there goes in the blue 
direction a cube coloured brown. This brown cube is 
now all in our space, because each of its three axes run 
in space directions, up, away, to the left. It is the same 
brown cube which appeared as the successive faces on the 
sections bi, bz, b3. Having all its three axes in our 
space, it is given in extension; no part of it needs to 
be represented as a succession. The tesseract is now 
in a new position with regard to our space, and when 
it moves across our space the brown cube instantly 
disappears. 

In order to exhibit the other region of the tesseract 
we must remember that now the white line runs in the 
unknown dimension. Where shall we put the section 
at distances along the line? Any arbitrary position in 
our space will do; there is no way by which we can 
represent their real position. 

However, as the brown cube comes off from the orange 
face to the left, let us put these successive sections to 
the left. We can call them who, whi, wh2, whs, wha, 
because they are sections along the white axis, which 
now runs in the unknown dimension. 

Running from the purple square in the white direction 
we find the light purple cube. This is represented in the 
sections whi, whz, whs, fig. 108. It is the same cube 
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that is represented in the sections bı, bz, bs; in fig. 107 
the red and white axes are in our space, the blue out of 
it; in the other case, the red and blue are in our space, 
the white out of it. It is evident that the face pink y., 
opposite the pink face in fig. 107, makes a cube shown 
in squares in bi, bz, bz on the opposite side to the light 
purple squares. Also the light yellow face at the base 
of the cube bo, makes a light green cube, shown as a series 
of base squares. 

The same light green cube can be found in fig. 108. 
The base square in why, is a green square, for it is enclosed 
by blue and yellow axes. From it goes a cube in the 
white direction, this is then a light green cube and the 
same as the one just mentioned as existing in the sections 
bo, bi, b2, bs, ba. 

The case is, however, a little different with the brown 
cube. This cube we have altogether in space in the 
section who, fig. 108, while it exists as a series of squares, 
the left-hand ones, in the sections bo, bı, b2, bs, b4. The 
brown cube exists as a solid in our space, as shown in 
fig. 108. In the mode of representation of the tesseract 
exhibited in fig. 107, the same brown cube appears as a 
succession of squares. That is, as the tesseract moves 
across space, the brown cube would actually be to us a 
square —it would be merely the lasting boundary of another 
solid. It would have no thickness at all, only extension 
in two dimensions, and its duration would show its solidity 
in three dimensions. 

It is obvious that, if there is a four-dimensional space, 
matter in three dimensions only is a mere abstraction; all 
material objects must then have a slight four-dimensional 
thickness. In this case the above statement will undergo 
modification. The material cube which is used as the 
model of the boundary of a tesseract will have a slight 
thickness in the fourth dimension, and when the cube is 
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presented to us in another aspect, it would not be a mere 
surface. But it is most convenient to regard the cubes 
we use as having no extension at all in the fourth 
dimension. This consideration serves to bring out a point 
alluded to before, that, if there is a fourth dimension, our 
conception of a solid is the conception of a mere abstraction, 
and our talking about real three-dimensional objects would 
seem to a four-dimensional being as incorrect as a two- 
dimensional being’s telling about real squares, real 
triangles, etc., would seem to us. 

The consideration of the two views of the brown cube 
shows that any section of a cube can be looked at by a 
presentation of the cube in a different position in four- 
dimensional space. The brown faces in bi, bz, bs, are the 
very same brown sections that would be obtained by 
cutting the brown cube, who, across at the right distances 
along the blue line, as shown in fig. 108. But as these 
sections are placed in the brown cube, who, they come 
behind one another in the blue direction. Now, in the 
sections whi, wh2, whs, we are looking at these sections 
from the white direction—the blue direction does not 
exist in these figures. So we see them in a direction at 
right angles to that in which they occur behind one 
another in who. They are intermediate views, which 
would come in the rotation of a tesseract. These brown 
squares can be looked at from directions intermediate 
between the white and blue axes. It must be remembered 
that the fourth dimension is perpendicular equally to all 
three space axes. Hence we must take the combinations 
of the blue axis, with each two of our three axes, white, 
red, yellow, in turn. 

In fig. 109 we take red, white, and blue axes in space, 
sending yellow into the fourth dimension. If it goes into 
the positive sense of the fourth dimension the blue line 
will come in the opposite direction to that in which the 
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yellow line ran before. Hence, the cube determined by 
the white, red, blue axes, will start from the pink plane 
and run towards us. The dotted cube shows where the 
ochre cube was. When it is turned out of space, the cube 
coming towards from its front face is the one which comes 
into our space in this turning. Since the yellow line now 
runs in the unknown dimension we call the sections 
Yo, Yu, Yz Y3, Y4, as they are made at distances 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
quarter inches along the yellow line. We suppose these 
cubes arranged in a line coming towards us—not that 
that is any more natural than any other arbitrary series 
of positions, but it agrees with the plan previously adopted. 


y2 y3 ya 


Fig. 109. 


yo yı 


The interior of the first cube, yo, is that derived from 
pink by adding blue, or, as we call it, light purple. The 
faces of the cube are light blue, purple, pink. As drawn, 
we can only see the face nearest to us, which is not the 
one from which the cube starts—but the face on the 
opposite side has the same colour name as the face 
towards us. 

The successive sections of the series yo, yı, y2, etc., can 
be considered as derived from sections of the bo cube 
made at distances along the yellow axis. What is distant 
a quarter inch from the pink face in the yellow direction? 
This question is answered by taking a section from a point 
a quarter inch along the yellow axis in the cube bo, fig. 107. 
It is an ochre section with lines orange and light yellow. 
This section will therefore take the place of the pink face 
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in yı when we go on in the yellow direction. Thus, the 
first section, y1, will begin from an ochre face with light 
yellow and orange lines. The colour of the axis which 
lies in space towards us in blue, hence the regions of this 
section-cube are determined in nomenclature, they will be 
found in full in fig. 105. 

There remains only one figure to be drawn, and that is 
the one in which the red axis is replaced by the blue. 
Here, as before, if the red axis goes out into the positive 
sense of the fourth dimension, the blue line must come 
into our space in the negative sense of the direction which 
the red line has left. Accordingly, the first cube will 
come in beneath the position of our ochre cube, the one 
we have been in the habit of starting with. 


To Yı r2 T3 T4 


To show these figures we must suppose the ochre cube 
to be on a moveable stand. When the red line swings out 
into the unknown dimension, and the blue line comes in 
downwards, a cube appears below the place occupied by 
the ochre cube. The dotted cube shows where the ochre 
cube was. That cube has gone and a different cube runs 
downwards from its base. This cube has white, yellow, 
and blue axes. Its top is a light yellow square, and hence 
its interior is light yellow + blue or light green. Its front 
face is formed by the white line moving along the blue 
axis, and is therefore light blue, the left-hand side is 
formed by the yellow line moving along the blue axis, 
and therefore green. 
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As the red line now runs in the fourth dimension, the 
successive sections can be called ro, ri, ro, r3, rą, these 
letters indicating that at distances 0, 1⁄4 %2%1 inch along 
the red axis we take all of the tesseract that can be found 
in a three-dimensional space, this three-dimensional space 
extending not at all in the fourth dimension, but up and 
down, right and left, far and near. 

We can see what should replace the light yellow face of 
ro, when the section rı comes in, by looking at the cube 
b0, fig 107. What is distant in it one-quarter of an inch 
from the light yellow face in the red direction? It is an 
ochre section with orange and pink lines and red points; 
see also fig. 103. 

This square then forms the top square of r1. Now we 
can determine the nomenclature of all the regions of rı by 
considering what would be formed by the motion of this 
square along a blue axis. 

But we can adopt another plan. Let us take a hori- 
zontal section of ro and finding that section in the figures, 
of fig. 107 or fig. 103, from them determine what will 
replace it, going in the red direction. 

A section of the ro cube has green, light blue, green, 
light blue sides and blue points. 

Now this square occurs on the base of each of the 
section figures, bı, bz, etc. In them we see that “inch in 
the red direction from it lies a section with brown and 
light purple lines and purple corners, the interior being 
of light brown. Hence this is the nomenclature of the 
section which in rı replaces the section of ro made from a 
point along the blue axis. 

Hence the colouring as given can be derived. 

We have thus obtained a perfectly named group of 
tesseracts. We can take a group of eighty-one of them 
3x3x3 x3, in four dimensions, and each tesseract will 
have its name null, red, white, yellow, blue, etc., and 
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whatever cubic view we take of them we can say exactly 
what sides of the tesseracts we are handling, and how 
they touch each other.* 

Thus, for instance, if we have the sixteen tesseracts 
shown below, we can ask how does null touch blue. 

In the arrangement given in fig. 111 we have the axes 
white, red, yellow, in space, blue running in the fourth 
dimension. Hence we have the ochre cubes as bases. 
Imagine now the tesseractic group to pass transverse to 
our space—we have first of all null ochre cube, white 


Light yellow hidden Light green hidden 
A.bo B.b1 
Fig. 111. 


ochre cube, etc.; these instantly vanish, and we get the 
section shown in the middle cube in fig. 103, and finally, 
just when the tesseract block has moved one inch trans- 
verse to our space, we have null ochre cube, and then 
immediately afterwards the ochre cube of blue comes in. 
Hence the tesseract null touches the tesseract blue by its 
ochre cube, which is in contact, each and every point 
of it, with the ochre cube of blue. 

How does null touch white, we may ask? Looking at 
the beginning A, fig. 111, where we have the ochre 


* At this point the reader will find it advantageous, if he has the 
models, to go through the manipulations described in Appendix I. 
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cubes, we see that null ochre touches white ochre by an 
orange face. Now let us generate the null and white 
tesseracts by a motion in the blue direction of each of 
these cubes. Each of them generates the corresponding 
tesseract, and the plane of contact of the cubes generates 
the cube by which the tesseracts are in contact. Now an 
orange plane carried along a blue axis generates a brown 
cube. Hence null touches white by a brown cube. 


Light yellow 
hidden 


Fig. 112. 


If we ask again how red touches light blue tesseract, 
let us rearrange our group, fig. 112, or rather turn it 
about so that we have a different space view of it; let 
the red axis and the white axis run up and right, and let 
the blue axis come in space towards us, then the yellow 
axis runs in the fourth dimension. We have then two 
blocks in which the bounding cubes of the tesseracts are 
given, differently arranged with regard to us—the arrange- 
ment is really the same, but it appears different to us. 
Starting from the plane of the red and white axes we 
have the four squares of the null, white, red, pink tesseracts 
as shown in A, on the red, white plane, unaltered, only 
from them now comes out towards us the blue axis. 
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Hence we have null, white, red, pink tesseracts in contact 
with our space by their cubes which have the red, white, 
blue axis in them, that is by the light purple cubes. 
Following on these four tesseracts we have that which 
comes next to them in the blue direction, that is the 
four blue, light blue, purple, light purple. These are 
likewise in contact with our space by their light purple 
cubes, so we see a block as named in the figure, of which 
each cube is the one determined by the red, white, blue 
axes. 

The yellow line now runs out of space; accordingly one 
inch on in the fourth dimension we come to the tesseracts 
which follow on the eight names in C, fig. 112, in the 
yellow direction. 

These are shown in C.yo, fig. 112. Between figure C 
and C.y1 is that four-dimensional mass which is formed 
by moving each of the cubes in C one inch in the fourth 
dimension — that is, along a yellow axis; for the yellow 
axis now runs in the fourth dimension. 

In the block C we observe that red (light purple 
cube) touches light blue (light purple cube) by a point. 
Now these two cubes moving together remain in contact 
during the period in which they trace out the tesseracts 
red and light blue. This motion is along the yellow 
axis, consequently red and light blue touch by a yellow 
line. 

We have seen that the pink face moved in a yellow 
direction traces out a cube; moved in the blue direction it 
also traces out a cube. Let us ask what the pink face 
will trace out if it is moved in a direction within the 
tesseract lying equally between the yellow and blue 
directions. What section of the tesseract will it make? 

We will first consider the red line alone. Let us take 
a cube with the red line in it and the yellow and blue 
axes. 
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The cube with the yellow, red, blue axes is shown in 
4 fig. 113. If the red line is 
moved equally in the yellow and 
in the blue directions by four 
equal motions of %4 inch each, 
it takes the positions 11, 22, 33, 
Red and ends as a red line. 

Now the whole of this red, 
yellow, blue, or brown cube ap- 
pears as a series of faces on the 
successive sections of the tes- 
seract starting from the ochre 
cube and letting the blue axis 
run in the fourth dimension. Hence the plane traced out 
by the red line appears as a series of lines in the 
successive sections, in our ordinary way of representing 
the tesseract; these lines are in different places in each 
successive section. 


alm iz 7 DY 
ite 
Null 5, b b bs by 


2 
Fig. 114. 


Blue Null 
Fig. 113. 


Thus drawing our initial cube and the successive 
sections, calling them bo, bi, bz, bs, ba, fig. 115, we have 
the red line subject to this movement appearing in the 
positions indicated. 

We will now investigate what positions in the tesseract 
another line in the pink face assumes when it is moved in 
a similar manner. 

Take a sections of the original cube containing a vertical 
line 4, in the pink plane, fig. 115. We have, in the 
section, the yellow direction, but not the blue. 
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From this section a cube goes off in the fourth dimen- 
sion, which is formed by moving each point of the section 
in the blue direction. 


Null White Light blue White 
Fig. 115. Fig. 116. 


Drawing this cube we have fig. 116. 

Now this cube occurs as a series of sections in our 
original representation of the tesseract. Taking four steps 
as before this cube appears as the sections drawn in bo, bi, 
be, bs, ba, fig. 117, and if the line 4 is subjected to a 
movement equal in the blue and yellow directions, it will 
occupy the positions designated by 4, 41, 42, 43, 44. 


HMA 
ANAL 


Fig. 117. 


Hence, reasoning in a similar manner about every line, 
it is evident that, moved equally in the blue and yellow 
directions, the pink plane will trace out a space which is 
shown by the series of section planes represented in the 
diagram. 

Thus the space traced out by the pink face, if it is 
moved equally in the yellow and blue directions, is repre- 
sented by the set of planes delineated in Fig. 118, pink 
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face or 0, then 1, 2, 3, and finally pink face or 4. This 
solid is a diagonal solid of the tesseract, running from a 
pink face to a pink face. Its length is the length of the 
diagonal of a square, its side is a square. 


PEER 


Null bo 
Fig. us 


Let us now consider the unlimited space which springs 
from the pink face extended. 

This space, if it goes off in the yellow direction, gives 
us in it the ochre cube of the tesseract. Thus, if we have 
the pink face given and a point in the ochre cube, we 
have determined this particular space. 

Similarly going off from the pink face in the blue 
direction is another space, which gives us the light purple 
cube of the tesseract in it. And any point being taken in 
the light purple cube, this space going off from the pink 
face is fixed. 

The space we are speaking of can be conceived as 
swinging round the pink face, and in each of its positions 
it cuts out a solid figure from the tesseract, one of which 
we have seen represented in fig. 118. 

Each of these solid figures is given by one position of 
the swinging space, and by one only. Hence in each of 
them, if one point is taken, the particular one of the 
slanting space is fixed. Thus we see that given a plane 
and a point out of it a space is determined. 

Now, two points determine a line. 

Again, think of a line and a point outside it. Imagine 
a plane rotating round the line. At some time in its 
rotation it passes through the point. Thus a line and a 
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point, or three points, determine a plane. And finally, 
four points determine a space. We have seen that a 
plane and a point determine a space, and that three 
points determine a plane; so four points will determine 
a space. 

These four points may be any points, and we can take, 
for instance, the four points at the extremities of the red, 
white, yellow, blue axes, in the tesseract. These will 
determine a space slanting with regard to the section 
spaces we have been previously considering. This space 
will cut the tesseract in a certain figure. 

One of the simplest sections of a cube by a plan is 
that in which the plane passes through the extremities 
of the three edges which meet in a point. We see at 
once that this plane would cut the cube in a triangle, but 
we will go through the process by which a plane being 
would most conveniently treat the problem of the deter- 
mination of this shape, in order that we may apply the 
method to the determination of the figure in which a 
space cuts a tesseract when it passes through the 4 
points at unit distance from a corner. 

We know that two points determine a line, three points 
determine a plane, and given any two points in a plane 
the line between them lies wholly in the plane. 

Let now the plane being study the section made by 
a plane passing through the 
null r., null wh., and null y. 
points, fig. 119. Looking at 
the orange square, which, as 
usual, we suppose to be 
initially in his plane, he sees 

Null A Nullwh. that the line from null r. to 

Fig. 119. null y., which is a line in the 

section plane, the plane, namely, through the three 
extremities of the edges meeting in null, cuts the orange 
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face in an orange line with null points. This then is one 
of the boundaries of the section figure. 

Let now the cube be so turned that the pink face 
comes in his plane. The points null r. and null wh. 
are now visible. The line between them is pink 
with null points, and since this line is common to 
the surface of the cube and the cutting plane, it is 
a boundary of the figure in which the plane cuts the 
cube. 

Again, suppose the cube turned so that the light 
yellow face is in contact with the plane being’s plane. 
He sees two points, the null wh. and the null y. The 
line between these lies in the cutting plane. Hence, 
since the three cutting lines meet and enclose a portion 
of the cube between them, he has determined the 
figure he sought. It is a triangle with orange, pink, 
and light yellow sides, all equal, and enclosing an 
ochre area. 

Let us now determine in what figure the space, 
determined by the four points, null r., null y., null 
wh., null b., cuts the tesseract. We can see three 
of these points on the primary position of the tesseract 
resting against our solid sheet by the ochre cube. 
These three points determine a plane which lies in 
the space we are considering, and this plane cuts 
the ochre cube in a triangle, the interior of which 
is ochre (fig. 119 will serve for this view), with pink, 
light yellow and orange sides, and null points. Going 
in the fourth direction, in one sense, from this place 
we pass into the tesseract, in the other sense we pass 
away from it. The whole area inside the triangle is 
common to the cutting plane we see, and a boundary 
of the tesseract. Hence we conclude that the triangle 
drawn is common to the tesseract and the cutting 
space. 
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Now let the ochre cube turn out and the brown cube 
-. come in. The dotted lines 
't show the position the ochre 

: cube has left (fig. 120). 
: Here we see three out 
: of the four points through 
í Me ‘- which the cutting space 

Null b. Blue Null 
Fig. 120. passes, null r., null y., and 
null b. The plane they 
determine lies in the cutting space, and this plane 
cuts out of the brown cube a triangle with orange, 
purple and green sides, and null points. The orange line 
of this figure is the same as the orange line in 
the last figure. 

Now let the light purple cube swing into our space, 
towards us, fig. 121. 

The cutting space which passes through the four points, 
null r., y., wh., b., passes through 
the null r., wh., b., and there- 
fore the plane these determine 
lies in the cutting space. 

This triangle lies before us. 
- It has a light purple interior 
and pink, light blue, and 
purple edges with null points. 

This, since it is all of the 
plane that is common to it, and this bounding of the 
tesseract, gives us one of the bounding faces of our 
sectional figure. The pink line in it is the same as the 
pink line we found in the first figure — that of the ochre 
cube. 

Finally, let the tesseract swing around the light yellow 
plane, so that the light green cube comes into our space. 
It will point downwards. 

The three points, n. y., n. wh., n. b., are in the cutting 
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space, ane the eter they determine is common to 
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the tesseract and the cut- 
ting space. Hence this 
boundary is a triangle hav- 
ing a light yellow line, 
which is the same as the 
- light yellow line of the first 
figure, a light blue line and 
a green line. 

We have now traced the 

cutting space between every 

Null b. set of three that can be 

Fig. 122. made out of the four points 

in which it cuts the tesseract, and have got four faces 
which all join on to each other by lines. 

The triangles are shown in fig. 123 as they join on to 
n.b,_Pur. nx, pur. n.b. the triangle in the ochre cube. But 
.. they join on each to the other in an 
exactly similar manner; their edges 
are all identical two and two. They 
form a closed figure, a tetrahedron, 
enclosing a light brown portion which 

Fig. 123. is the portion of the cutting space 
which lies inside the tesseract. 

We cannot expect to see this light brown portion, any 
more than a plane being could expect to see the inside 
of a cube if an angle of it were pushed through his 
plane. All he can do is to come upon the boundaries 
of it in a different way to that in which he would if it 
passed straight through his plane. 

Thus in this solid section; the whole interior lies per- 
fectly open in the fourth dimension. Go round it as 
we may we are simply looking at the boundaries of the 
tesseract which penetrates through our solid sheet. If 
the tesseract were not to pass across so far, the triangle 
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would be small; if it were to pass farther, we should 
have a different figure, the outlines of which can be 
determined in a similar manner. 

The preceding method is open to the objection that 
it depends rather on our inferring what must be, than 
our seeing what is. Let us therefore consider our 
sectional space as consisting of a number of planes, each 
very close to the last, and observe what is to be found 
in each place. 

The corresponding method in the case of two dimen- 

sions is as follows:--the plane 


N Yule LYN 
being can see that line of the 
sectional plane through null 
Red y., null b., null r., which lies 
Null y. in the orange plane. Let him 
now suppose the cube and the 


Null Null wh. 


section plane to pass half wa 
Fig. 124. p P y 


though his plane. Replacing 
the red and yellow axes are lines parallel to them, sections 
of the pink and light yellow faces. 

Where will the section plane cut these parallels to 
the red and yellow axes? 

Let him suppose the cube, in the position of the 
drawing, fig. 124, turned so that the pink face lies 
against his plane. He can see the line from the null r. 
point to the null wh. point, and can see (compare fig. 119) 
that it cuts as a parallel to his red axis, drawn at a point 
half way along the white line, in a point n., half way up. 
I shall speak of the axis as having the length of an edge 
of the cube. Similarly, by letting the cube turn so that 
the light yellow square swings in against his plane, he can 
see (compare fig. 119) that a parallel to his yellow axis 
drawn from a point half-way along the white axis, is cut 
at half its length by the trace of the section plane in the 
light yellow face. 
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Hence when this cube had passed half-way through he 
would have —instead of the orange line with null points, 
which he had at first—an ochre line of half its length, 
with pink and light yellow points. Thus, as the cube 
passed slowly through his plane, he would have a suc- 
cession of lines gradually diminishing in length and 
forming an equilateral triangle. The whole interior would 
be ochre, the line from which it started would be orange. 
The succession of points at the ends of the succeeding 
lines would form pink and light yellow lines and the 
final point would be null. Thus looking at the successive 
lines in the section plane as it and the cube passed across 
his plane he would determine the figure cut out bit 
by bit. 

Coming now to the section of the tesseract, let us 
imagine that the tesseract and its cutting space pass 
slowly across our space; we can examine portions of it, 
and their relation to portions of the cutting space. Take 
the section space which passes through the four points, 
null r., wh., y., b.; we can see in the ochre cube (fig. 119) 
the plane belonging to this section space, which passes 
through the three extremities of the red, white, yellow 
axes. 

Now let the tesseract pass half way through out space. 
Instead of our original axes we have parallels to them, 
purple, pink and green, each of the same length as the 
first axes, for the section of the tesseract is of exactly 
the same shape as its ochre cube. 

But the sectional space seen at this stage of the trans- 
ference would not cut the section of the tesseract in a 
plane disposed as at first. 

To see where the sectional space would cut these 
parallels to the original axes let the tesseract swing so 
that, the orange face remaining stationary, the blue line 
comes in to the left. 
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Here (fig. 125) we have the null r., y., b. points, and of 
ea TE “71+, the sectional space all we 


Null r . 

77777777 7 see is the plane through these 
: + three points in it. 

Red =: !  Inthis figure we can draw 


: the parallels to the red and 
TEA ->i yellow axes and see that, if 
Nupa pinen, INA they started at a point half 

Fig. 125. way along the blue axis, they 
would each be cut at a point so as to be half of their 
previous length. 

Swinging the tesseract into our space about the pink 
face of the ochre cube we likewise find that the parallel 
to the white axis is cut at half its length by the sectional 
space. 

Hence in a section made when the tesseract had passed 
half across our space the parallels to the red, white, yellow 

axes, which are now in our 

space, are cut by the section 

space, each of them half way 

along, and for this stage of 

the traversing motion we 

should have fig. 126. The 

Blue L.blue bl. : : 

Section bz interior Light brown section made of this cube by 

Fig. 126. the plane in which the sec- 

tional space cuts it, is an 

equilateral triangle with purple, 1. blue, green points, 
and l. purple, brown, 1. green lines. 

Thus the original ochre triangle, with null points and 
pink, orange, light yellow lines, would be succeeded by a 
triangle coloured in manner just described. 

This triangle would initially be only a very little smaller 
than the original triangle, it would gradually diminish, 
until it ended in a point, a null point. Each of its 
edges would be of the same length. Thus the successive 


Light purple 
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sections of the successive planes into which we analyse 
the cutting space would be a tetrahedron of the description 
shown (fig. 123) and the whole interior of the tetrahedron 
would be light brown. 


Null 
Front view The rear faces. 
Fig. 127. 


In fig. 127 the tetrahedron is represented by means of 
its faces as two triangles which meet in the p. line, and 
two rear triangles which join on to them, the diagonal 
of the pink face being supposed to run vertically 
upward. 

We have now reached a natural termination. The 
reader may pursue the subject in further detail, but will 
find no essential novelty. I conclude with an indication 
as to the manner in which figures previously given may 
be used in determining sections by the method developed 
above. 

Applying this method to the tesseract, as represented 
in Chapter IX., sections made by a space cutting the axes 
equidistantly at any distance can be drawn, and also the 
sections of tesseracts arranged in a block. 

If we drawn a plane, cutting all four axes at a point 
six units distance from null, we have a slanting space. 
This space cuts the red, white, yellow axes in the 
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points LMN (fig. 128), and so in the region of our space 
Redlaxis before we go off into 
N the fourth dimension, 
we have the plane 
represented by LMN 
extended. This is what 
is common to the 
slanting space and our 
space. 
This plane cuts the 


L C M 
White axis Fi g. 128. Yellow axis 


ochre cube in the triangle EFG. 

Comparing this with (fig. 72) oh, we see that the 
hexagon there drawn is part of the triangle EFG. 

Let us now imagine the tesseract and the slanting 
space both together to pass transverse to our space, a 
distance of one unit, we have in 1h a section of the 
tesseract, whose axes are parallels to the previous axes. 
The slanting space cuts them at a distance of five units 
along each. Drawing the plane through these points in 
1h it will be found to cut the cubical section of the 
tesseract in the hexagonal figure drawn. In 2h (fig. 72) the 
slanting space cuts the parallels to the axes at a distance 
of four along each, and the hexagonal figure is the section 
of this section of the tesseract by it. Finally when 3h 
comes in the slanting space cuts the axes at a distance 
of three along each, and the section is a triangle, of which 
the hexagon drawn is a truncated portion. After this 
the tesseract, which extends only three units in each of 
the four dimensions, has completely passed transverse 
of our space, and there is no more of it to be cut. Hence, 
putting the plane sections together in the right relations, 
we have the section determined by this particular slanting 
space: namely an octahedron. 


CHAPTER XIV* 
A RECAPITULATION AND EXTENSION OF 
THE PHYSICAL ARGUMENT 


THERE are two directions of inquiry in which the 
research for the physical reality of a fourth dimension 
can be prosecuted. One is the investigation of the 
infinitely great, the other is the investigation of the 
infinitely small. 

By the measurement of the angles of vast triangles, 
whose sides are the distances between the stars, astronomers 
have sought to determine if there is any deviation from 
the values given by geometrical deduction. If the angles 
of a celestial triangle do not together equal two right 
angles, there would be an evidence for the physical reality 
of a fourth dimension. 

This conclusion deserves a word of explanation. If 
space is really four-dimensional, certain conclusions follow 
which must be brought clearly into evidence if we are to 
frame the questions definitely which we put to nature. 
To account for our limitation let us assume a solid material 
sheet against which we move. This sheet must stretch 
alongside every object in every direction in which it 

* The contents of this chapter are taken from a paper read before 
the Philosophical Society of Washington. The mathematical portion 
of the paper has appeared in part in the Transcations of the Royal 


Irish Academy under the title, “Cayley’s formulz of orthogonal 
transformation.” 
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visibly moves. Every material body must slip or slide 
along this sheet, not deviating from contact with it in 
any motion which we can observe. 

The necessity for this assumption is clearly apparent, if 
we consider the analogous case of a suppositionary plane 
world. If there were any creatures whose experiences 
were confined to a plane, we must account for their 
limitation. If they were free to move in every space 
direction, they would have a three-dimensional motion; 
hence they must be physically limited, and the only way 
in which we can conceive such a limitation to exist is by 
means of a material surface against which they slide. 
The existence of this surface would only be known to 
them indirectly. It does not lie in any direction from 
them in which the kinds of motion they know of leads 
them. If it were perfectly smooth and always in contact 
with every material object, there would be no difference in 
their relations to it which would direct their attention to it. 

But if this surface were curved — if it were, say, in the 
form of a vast sphere—the triangles they drew would 
really be triangles of a sphere, and then these triangles 
are large enough the angles diverge from the magnitudes 
they would have for the same lengths of sides if the 
surface were plane. Hence by the measurement of 
triangles of very great magnitude a plane being might 
detect a difference from the laws of a plane world in his 
physical world, and so be led to the conclusion that there 
was in reality another dimension to space—a third 
dimension — as well as the two which his ordinary experi- 
ence made him familiar with. 

Now, astronomers have thought it worth while to 
examine the measurements of vast triangles drawn from 
one celestial body to another with a view to determine if 
there is anything like a curvature in our space — that is to 
say, they have tried astronomical measurements to find 
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out if the vast solid sheet against which, on the sup- 
position of a fourth dimension, everything slides is 
curved or not. These results have been negative. The 
solid sheet, if it exists, is not curved or, being curved, has 
not a sufficient curvature to cause any observable deviation 
from the theoretical value of the angles calculated. 

Hence the examination of the infinitely great leads to 
no decisive criterion. It neither proves nor disproves the 
existence of a fourth dimension. 

Coming now to the prosecution of the inquiry in the 
direction of the infinitely small, we have to state the 
question thus: Our laws of movement are derived from 
the examination of bodes which move in three-dimensional 
space. All our conceptions are founded on the sup- 
position of a space which is represented analytically by 
three independent axes and variations along them-—that 
is, it is a space in which there are three independent 
movements. Any motion possible in it can be compounded 
out of these three movements, which we may call: up, 
right, away. 

To examine the actions of the very small portions of 
matter with the view of ascertaining if there is any 
evidence in the phenomena for the supposition of a fourth 
dimension of space, we must commence by clearly defining 
what the laws of mechanics would be on the supposition 
of a fourth dimension. It is of no use asking if the 
phenomena of the smallest particles of matter are like — 
we do not know what. We must have a definite con- 
ception of what the laws of motion would be on the 
supposition of the fourth dimension, and then inquire if 
the phenomena of the activity of the smaller particles of 
matters resemble the conceptions which we have elaborated. 

Now, the task of forming these conceptions is by no 
means one to be lightly dismissed. Movement in space 
has many features which differ entirely from movement 
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on a plane; and when we set about to form the con- 
ception of motion in four dimensions, we find that there 
is at least as great a step as from the plane to three- 
dimensional space. 

I do not say that the step is difficult, but I want to 
point out that it must be taken. When we have formed 
the conception of four-dimensional motion, we can ask a 
rational question of Nature. Before we have elaborated 
our conceptions we are asking if an unknown is like an 
unknown —a futile inquiry. 

As a matter of fact, four-dimensional movements are in 
every way simple and more easy to calculate than three- 
dimensional movements, for four-dimensional movements 
are simply two sets of plane movements put together. 

Without the formation of an experience of four- 
dimensional bodies, their shapes and motions, the subject 
can be but formal — logically conclusive, not intuitively 
evident. It is to this logical apprehension that I must 
appeal. 

It is perfectly simple to form an experiential familiarity 
with the facts of four-dimensional movement. The 
method is analogous to that which a plane being would 
have to adopt to form an experiential familiarity with 
three-dimensional movements, and may be briefly 
summed up as the formation of a compound sense by 
means of which duration is regarded as equivalent to 
extension. 

Consider a being confined to a plane. A square enclosed 
by four lines will be to him a solid, the interior of which 
can only be examined by breaking through the lines. 
If such a square were to pass transverse to his plane, it 
would immediately disappear. It would vanish, going 
in no direction to which he could point. 

If, now, a cube be placed in contact with his plane, its 
surface of contact would appear like the square which we 
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have just mentioned. But if it were to pass transverse to 
his plane, breaking through it, it would appear as a lasting 
square. The three-dimensional matter will give a lasting 
appearance in circumstances under which two-dimensional 
matter will at once disappear. 

Similarly, a four-dimensional cube, or, as we may call 
it, a tesseract, which is generated from a cube by a 
movement of every part of the cube in a fourth dimension 
at right angles to each of the three visible directions in 
the cube, if it moved transverse to our space, would 
appear as a lasting cube. 

A cube of three-dimensional matter, since it extends to 
no distance at all in the fourth dimension, would instantly 
disappear, if subjected to a motion transverse to our space. 
It would disappear and be gone, without it being possible 
to point to any direction in which it had moved. 

All attempts to visualise a fourth dimension are futile. It 
must be connected with a time experience in three space. 

The most difficult notion for a plane being to acquire 
would be that of rotation about a line. Consider a plane 
being facing a square. If he were told that rotation 
about a line were possible, he would move his square this 
way and that. A square in a plane can rotate about a 
point, but to rotate about a line would seem to the plane 
being perfectly impossible. How could those parts of his 
square which were on one side of an edge come to the 
other side without the edge moving? He could under- 
stand their reflection in the edge. He could form an 
idea of the looking-glass image of his square lying on the 
opposite side of the line of an edge, but by no motion 
that he knows of can he make the actual square assume 
that position. The result of the rotation would be like 
reflection in the edge, but it would be a physical im- 
possibility to produce it in the plane. 

The demonstration of rotation about a line must be to 
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him purely formal. If he conceived the motion of a cube 
stretching out in an unknown direction away from his 
plane, then he can see the base of it, his square in the 
plane, rotating round a point. He can likewise apprehend 
that every parallel section taken at successive intervals in 
the unknown direction rotates in like manner round a 
point. Thus he would come to conclude that the whole 
body rotates round a line—the line consisting of the 
succession of points round which the plane sections rotate. 
Thus, given three axes, x, y, z, if x rotates to take 
the place of y, and y turns so as to point to negative x, 
then the third axis remaining unaffected by this turning 
is the axis about which the rotation takes place. This, 
then, would have to be his criterion of the axis of a 
rotation — that which remains unchanged then a rotation 
of every plane section of a body takes place. 

There is another way in which a plane being can think 
about three-dimensional movements; and, as it affords 
the type by which we can most conveniently think about 
four-dimensional movements, it will be no loss of time to 
consider it in detail. 

We can represent the plane being and his object by 
figures cut out of paper, which slip on a smooth surface. 
The thickness of these bodies must be taken as so minute 

y that their extension in the third di- 
mension escapes the observation of the 
plane being, and he thinks about them 
as if they were mathematical plane 
figures in a plane instead of being 
material bodies capable of moving on 
a plane surface. Let Ax, Ay be any two 

Fig. 1 (129). axes and ABCD a square. As far as 
movements in the plane are concerned, the square can 
rotate about a point A, for example. It cannot rotate 
about a side, such as AC. 
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But if the plane being is a aware of the existence of a 
third dimension he can study the movements possible in 
the ample space, taking his figure portion by portion. 

His plane can only hold two axes. But, since it can 
hold two, he is able to represent a turning into the third 
dimension if he neglect one of his axes and represent the 
third axis as lying in his plane. He can make a drawing 
in his plane of what stands up perpendicularly from his 

z plane. Let Ax be the axis, which 

stands perpendicular to his plane at 
A. He can draw in his plane two 
B, lines to represent the two axes, Ax 
and Az. Let Fig. 2 be this draw- 
ing. Here the x axis has taken 

A B * the place of the y axis, and the 

Fig. 2 (130). plane of Ax Az is represented in his 
plane. In this figure all that exists of the square ABCD 
will be the line AB. 

The square extends from this line in the y direction, 
but none of that direction is represented in Fig. 2. The 
plane being can study the turning of the line AB in this 
diagram. It is simple a case of plane turning around the 
point A. The line AB occupies intermediate portions like AB, 
and after half a revolution will lie on Ax produced through A. 

Now, in the same way, the plane being can take 
another point, A’, and another line, A’B’, in his square. 
He can make the drawing of the two directions at A’, one 
along A'B’, the other perpendicular to his plane. He 
will obtain a figure precisely similar to Fig. 2, and will 
see that, as AB can turn around A, so A’B’ around A’. 

In this turning AB and A’B’ would not interfere with 
each other, as they would if they moved in the plane 
around the separate points A and A’. 

Hence the plane being would conclude that a rotation 
round a line was possible. He could see his square as it 
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began to make this turning. He could see it half way 
round when it came to lie on the opposite side of the line 
Ac. But in intermediate portions he could not see it, 
for it runs out of the plane. 

Coming now to the question of a four-dimensional body, 
let us conceive of it as a series of cubic sections, the first 
in our space, the rest at intervals, stretching away from 
our space in the unknown direction. 

We must not think of a four-dimensional body as 
formed by moving a three-dimensional body in any 
direction which we can see. 

Refer for a moment to Fig. 3. The point A, moving to 
the right, traces out the line Ac. The line Ac, moving 
away in a new direction, traces out the square AEGC at 
the base of the cube. The square AEGC, moving in a 
new direction, will trace out the cube ACEGBDHF. The 
vertical direction of this last motion is not identical with 
any motion possible in the plane at the base of the cube. 
It is an entirely new direction, at right angles to every 
line that can be drawn in the base. To trace out a 
tesseract the cube must move in a new direction—a 
direction at right angles to any and every line that can 
be drawn in the space of the cube. 

The cubic sections of the tesseract are related to the 
cube we see, as the square sections of the cube are related 
to the square of its base which a plane being sees. 

Let us imagine the cube in our space, which is the base 
of a tesseract, to turn about one of its edges. The rotation 
will carry the whole body with it, and each of the cubic 
sections will rotate. The axis we see in our space will 
remain unchanged, and likewise the series of axes parallel 
to it about which each of the parallel cubic sections 
rotate. The assemblage of all of these is a plane. 

Hence in four dimensions a body rotates about a plane. 
There is no such thing as rotation round an axis. 
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We may regard the rotation from a different point of 
view. Consider four independent axes each at right 
angles to all the others, drawn in a four-dimensional body. 
Of these four axes we can see any three. The fourth 
extends normal to our space. 

Rotation is the turning of one axis into a second, and 
the second turning to take the place of the negative of 
the first. It involves two axes. Thus, in this rotation of 
a four-dimensional body, two axes change and two remain 
at rest. Four-dimensional rotation is therefore a turning 
about a plane. 

As in the case of a plane being, the result of rotation 
about a line would appear as the production of a looking- 
glass image of the original object on the other side of the 
line, so to us the result of a four-dimensional rotation 
would appear like the production of a looking-glass image 
of a body on the other size of a plane. The plane would 
be the axis of the rotation, and the path of the body 
between its two appearances would be unimaginable in 
three-dimensional space. 

Let n now apply the method by which a plane being 
could examine the nature of rota- 
tion about a line in our examination 
of rotation about a plane. Fig. 3 
represents a cube in our space, the 
three axes x, y, z denoting its 
three dimensions. Let us represent 
the fourth dimension. Now, since 

A C X in our space we can represent any 

Fig. 3 (131). three dimensions, we can, if we 
choose, make a representation of what is in the space 
determined by the three axes x, z, w. This is a three- 
dimensional space determined by two of the axes we have 
drawn, x and z, and in place of y the fourth axis, w. We 
cannot, keeping x and z, have both y and w in our space; 
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so we will let y go and draw w in its place. What will be 
our view of the cube? 
Evidently we shall have simply the square that is in 
z the plane of xz, the square ACDE. 
The rest of the cube stretches in 
D the y direction, and, as we have 
none of the space so determined, 
we have only the face of the cube. 
This is represented in fig. 4. 
Now, suppose the whole cube 
to be turned from the x to the w 
direction. Conformably with out method, we will not 
take the whole of the cube into consideration at once, but 
will begin with the face ABCD. 
z Let this face begin to turn. Fig. 5 
represents one of the positions it will 
D occupy; the line AB remains on the x 
axis. The rest of the face extends 
between the x and the w direction. 
Now, since we can take any three 
A x axes, let us look at what lies in the 
Fig. 5 (133). space of xyw, and examine the 
turning there. We must now let the z axis disappear 
and let the w axis run in the direction in which the z ran. 
w Making this representation, what 
do we see of the cube? Obviously 


S 


x 
A C 
Fig. 4 (132). 


C 


y we see only the lower face. The rest 
E G of the cube lies in the space of xyz. 

A X In the space of xyw we have merely 

Fig. 6 (134). the base of the cube lying in the 


plane of xy, as shown in fig. 6. 
Now let the x to w turning take place. The square 
ACEG will turn about the line AE. This edge will 
remain alone the y axis and will be stationary, however 
far the square turns. 
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Thus, if the cube be turned by an x to w turning, both 

the edge AB and the edge AC remain 

w stationary; hence the whole face 

ABEF in the yz plane remains fixed. 

Y G The turning has taken place about 

E c the face ABEF. 

Suppose this turning to continue 

“till ac runs to the left from A. 

The cube will occupy the position 

shown in fig. 8. This is the looking-glass image of the 

cube in fig. 3. By no rotation in three-dimensional space 

can the cube be brought from 

the position in fig. 3 to that 
shown in fig. 8. 

We can think of this turning 

as a turning of the face ABCD 

about AB, and a turning of each 


A 
Fig. 7 (135). 


ra 7 a , i * section parallel to ABCD round 
postion positon the vertical line in which it 
Fig. 8 (136). intersects the face ABEF, the 


space in which the turning takes place being a different 
one from that in which the cube lies. 

One of the conditions, then, of our inquiry in the 
direction of the infinitely small is that we form the con- 
ception of a rotation about a plane. The production of a 
body in a state in which it presents the appearance of a 
looking-glass image of its former state is the criterion 
for a four-dimensional rotation. 

There is some evidence for the occurrence of such trans- 
formations of bodies in the change of bodies from those 
which produce a right-handed polarisation of light to 
those which produce a left-handed polarisation; but this 
is not a point to which any very great importance can 
be attached. 

Still, in this connection, let me quote a remark from 
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Prof. John G. McKendrick’s address on Physiology before 
the British Association at Glasgow. Discussing the 
possibility of the hereditary production of characteristics 
through the material structure of the ovum, he estimates 
that in it there exist 12,000,000,000 biophors, or ultimate 
particles of living matter, a sufficient number to account 
for hereditary transmission, and observes: “Thus it is 
conceivable that vital activities may also be determined 
by the kind of motion that takes place in the molecules 
of that which we speak of as living matter. It may be 
different in kind from some of the motions known to 
physicists, and it is conceivable that life may be the 
transmission to dead matter, the molecules of which have 
already a special kind of motion, of a form of motion 
sui generis.” 

Now, in the realm of organic beings symmetrical struc- 
tures—those with a right and left symmetry —are every- 
where in evidence. Granted that four dimensions exist, 
the simplest turning produces the image form, and by a 
folding-over structures could be produced, duplicated 
right and left, just as in the case of symmetry in a 
plane. 

Thus one very general characteristic of the forms of 
organisms could be accounted for by the supposition that 
a four-dimensional motion was involved in the process of 
life. 

But whether four-dimensional motions correspond in 
other respects to the physiologist’s demand for a special 
kind of motion, or not, I do not know. Our business is 
with the evidence for their existence in physics. For 
this purpose it is necessary to examine into the signifi- 
cance of rotation round a plane in the case of extensible 
and of fluid matter. 

Let us dwell a moment longer on the rotation of a rigid 
body. Looking at the cube in fig. 3, which turns about 
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the face of ABFE, we see that any line in the face can 
take the place of the vertical and horizontal lines we have 
examined. Take the diagonal line AF and the section 
through it to GH. The portions of matter which were on 
one side of AF in this section in fig. 3 are on the 
opposite side of it in fig. 8. They have gone round the 
line AF. Thus the rotation round a face can be considered 
as a number of rotations of sections round parallel lines 
in it. 

The turning about two different lines is impossible in 
three-dimensional space. To take another illustration, 
suppose A and B are two parallel lines in the xy plane, 
and let CD and EF be two rods crossing them. Now, in 
the space of xyz if the rods turn round the lines A and B 
in the same direction they 
will make two independent 
circles. 

When the end F is going 
down the end c will be coming 
y UP. They will meet and con- 
flict. 

But if we rotate the rods 
about the plane of AB by the 
z to w rotation these move- 

Fig. 9 (137). ments will not conflict. Sup- 

pose all the figure removed 

with the exception of the plane xz, and from this plane 

drawn the axis of w, so that we are looking at the space 
of xzw. 

Here, fig. 10, we cannot see the lines A and B. We 
see the points G and H, in which A and B intercept 
the x axis, but we cannot see the lines themselves, for 
they run in the y direction, and that is not in our 
drawing. 

Now, if the rods move with the x to w rotation they will 
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turn in parallel planes, keeping their relative positions. 
The point B, for instance, will 
describe a circle. At one time 
it will be above the line A, at 
another time below it. Hence 
it rotates round A. 

Not only two rods but any 
number of rotes crossing the 
plane will move round it har- 
moniously. We can think of 

Fig. 10 (138). this rotation by supposing the 

rods standing up from one line 

to move round that line and remembering that it is 

not inconsistent with this rotation for the rods standing 

up along another line also to move round it, the relative 

positions of all the rods being preserved. Now, if the 

rods are thick together, they may represent a disk of 

matter, and se see that a disk of matter can rotate 
round a central plane. 

Rotation round a plane is exactly analogous to rotation 
round an axis in three dimensions. If we want a rod to 
turn round, the ends must be free; so if we want a disk 
of matter to turn round its central plane by a four-dimen- 
sional turning, all the contour must be free. The whole 
contour corresponds to the ends of the rod. Each point 
of the contour can be looked on as the extremity of an 
axis in the body, round each point of which there is a 
rotation of the matter in the dis. 

If the one end of a rod be clamped, we can twist the 
rod, but not turn it round; so if any part of the contour 
of a disk is clamped we can impart a twist to the disk, 
but not turn it round its central plane. In the case of 
extensible materials a long, thin rod will twist round its 
axis, even when the axis is curved, as, for instance, in the 
case of a ring of India rubber. 
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In an analogous manner, in four dimensions we can have 
rotation round a curved plane, if I may use the expression. 
A sphere can be turned inside out in four dimensions. 

Let fig. 11 represent a 

š spherical surface, on each 

side of which a layer of 
matter exists. The thick- 
ness of the matter is rep- 
resented by the rods CD and 
EF, extending equally with- 

Y out and within. 

Now, take the section of 
the sphere by the yz plane, 
we have a circle—fig. 12. 
Now, let the w axis be drawn 

Fig. 11 (139). in place of the x axis so that 

we have the space of yzw 

represented. In this space all that there will be seen of 
the sphere is the circle drawn. 

Here we see that there is no obstacle to prevent the 
rods turning round. If 
the matter is so elastic 
that it will give enough 

D for the particles at E and 
C to be separated as they 
are at F and D, they 

y can rotate round to the 
position D and F, and a 
similar motion is possible 
for all other particles. 
There is no matter or 
obstacle to prevent them 
from moving out in the 

w direction, and then on round the circumference as an 

axis. Now, what will hold for one section will hold for 


Z 


Fig. 12 (140). 
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all, as the fourth dimension is at right angles to all the 
sections which can be made of the sphere. 

We have supposed the matter of which the sphere is 
composed to be three-dimensional. If the matter had a 
small thickness in the fourth dimension, there would be 
a slight thickness in fig. 12 above the plane of the paper 
—a thickness equal to the thickness of the matter in the 
fourth dimension. The rods would have to be replaced 
by thin slabs. But this would make no difference as to 
the possibility of the rotation. This motion is discussed 
by Newcomb in the first volume of the American Journal 
of Mathematics. 

Let us now consider, not a merely extensible body, but 
a liquid one. A mass of rotating liquid, a whirl, eddy, or 
vortex, has many remarkable properties. On first 
consideration we should expect the rotating mass of 
liquid immediately to spread off and lose itself in the 
surrounding liquid. The water flies off a wheel whirled 
round, and we should expect the rotating liquid to be 
dispersed. But see the eddies in a river strangely per- 
sistent. The rings that occur in puffs of smoke and last 
so long are whirls or vortices curved round so that their 
opposite ends join together. A cyclone will travel over 
great distances. 

Helmholtz was the first to investigate the properties of 
vortices. He studied them as they would occur in a perfect 
fluid — that is, one without friction of one moving portion 
or another. In such a medium vortices would be inde- 
structible. They would go on for ever, altering their 
shape, but consisting always of the same portion of the 
fluid. But a straight vortex could not exist surrounded 
entirely by the fluid. The ends of a vortex must reach to 
some boundary inside or outside the fluid. 

A vortex which is bent round so that its opposite ends 
join is capable of existing, but no vortex has a free end in 
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the fluid. The fluid round the vortex is always in motion, 
and one produces a definite movement in another. 

Lord Kelvin has proposed the hypothesis that portions 
of a fluid segregated in vortices account for the origin of 
matter. The properties of the ether in respect of its 
capacity of propagating disturbances can be explained 
by the assumption of vortices in it instead of by a pro- 
perty of rigidity. It is difficult to conceive, however, 
of any arrangement of the vortex rings and endless vortex 
filaments in the ether. 

Now, the further consideration of four-dimensional 
rotations shows the existence of a kind of vortex which 
would make an ether filled with a homogenous vortex 
motion easily thinkable. 

To understand the nature of this vortex, we must go 
on and take a step by which we accept the full signifi- 
cance of the four-dimensional hypothesis. Granted four- 
dimensional axes, we have seen that a rotation of one into 
another leaves two unaltered, and these two form the 
axial plane about which the rotation takes place. But 
what about these two? Do they necessarily remain 
motionless? There is nothing to prevent a rotation of 
these two, one into the other, taking place concurrently 
with the first rotation. This possibility of a double 
rotation deserves the most careful attention, for it is the 
kind of movement which is distinctly typical of four 
dimensions. 

Rotation round a plane is analogous to rotation round 
an axis. But in three-dimensional space there is no 
motion analogous to the double rotation, in which, while 
axis 1 changes into axis 2, axis 3 changes into axis 4. 

Consider a four-dimensional body, with four independent 
axes, xX, Y, z, w. A point in it can move in only one 
direction at a given moment. If the body has a velocity 
of rotation by which the z axis changes into the y axis 
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and all parallel sections move in a similar manner, then 
the point will describe a circle. If, now, in addition to 
the rotation by which the x axis changes into the y axis the 
body has a rotation by which the z axis turns into the 
w axis, the point in question will have a double motion 
in consequence of the two turnings. The motions will 
compound, and the point will describe a circle, but not 
the same circle which it would describe in virtue of either 
rotation separately. 

We know that if a body in three-dimensional space is 
given two movements of rotation they will combine into a 
single movement of rotation round a definite axis. It is 
in no different condition from that in which it is sub- 
jected to one movement of rotation. The direction of 
the axis changes; that is all. The same is not true about 
a four-dimensional body. The two rotations, x to y and 
z to w, are independent. A body subject to the two is ina 
totally different condition to that which it is in when 
subject to one only. When subject to a rotation such as 
that of x to y, a whole plane in the body, as we have 
seen, is stationary. When subject to the double rotation 
no part of the body is stationary except the point common 
to the two planes of rotation. 

If the two rotations are equal in velocity, every point 
in the body describes a circle. All points equally distant 
from the stationary point describe circles of equal size. 

We can represent a four-dimensional sphere by means 
of two diagrams, in one of which we take the three axes, 
x, Y, Z; in the other the axes x, w, and z. In fig. 13 we 
have the view of a four-dimensional sphere in the space of 
xyz. Fig 13. shows all that we can see of the four 
sphere in the space of xyz, for it represents all the 
points in that space, which are at an equal distance from 
the centre. 

Let us now take the xz section, and let the axis of w 
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take the place of the y axis. Here, in fig. 14, we have 
the space of xzw. In this space we have to take all the 
points which are at the same distance from the centre, 
consequently we have another sphere. If we had a three- 
dimensional sphere, as has been shown before, we should 
have merely a circle in the xzw space, the xz circle seen 
in the space of xzw. But now, taking the view in the 
space of xzw, we have a sphere in that space also. Ina 
similar manner, whichever set of three axes we take, we 
obtain a sphere. 
Z 


Z 
Showing axes Showing axes 
p xyz xwz 
9, dD i 


z’ 


= 
Fig. 13 (141). Fig. 14 (142). 


In fig. 13, let us imagine the rotation in the direction 
xy to be taking place. The point x will turn to y, and p 
to p’. The axis zz’ remains stationary, and this axis is all 
of the plane xw which we can see in the space section 
exhibited in the figure. 

In fig. 14, imagine the rotation from x to w to be taking 
place. The w axis now occupies the position previously 
occupied by the y axis. This does not mean that the 
w axis can coincide with the y axis. It indicates that we 
are looking at the four-dimensional sphere from a different 
point of view. Any three-space view will show us three 
axes, and in fig. 14 we are looking at xzw. 

The only part that is identical in the two diagrams is 
the circle of the x and z axes, which axes are contained 
in both diagrams. Thus the plane zxz’ is the same in 
both, and the point p represents the same point in both 
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diagrams. Now, in fig. 14 let the zw rotation take place, 
the x axis will turn toward the point w of the w axis, and 
the point p will move in a circle about the point x. 

Thus in fig. 13 the point p moves in a circle parallel to 
the xy plane: in fig. 14 it moves in a circle parallel to the 
zw plane, indicated by the arrow. 

Now, suppose both of these independent rotations com- 
pounded, the point p will move in a circle, but this circle 
will coincide with neither of the circles in which either 
one of the rotations will take it. The circle the point p 
will move in will depend on its position on the surface of 
the four sphere. 

In this double rotation, possible in four-dimensional 
space, there is a kind of movement totally unlike any 
with which we are familiar in three-dimensional space. 
It is a requisite preliminary to the discussion of the 
behaviour of the small particles of matter, with a view to 
determining whether they show the characteristics of four- 
dimensional movements, to become familiar with the main 
characteristics of this double rotation. And here I must 
rely on a formal and logical assent rather than on the 
intuitive apprehension, which can only be obtained by a 
more detailed study. 

In the first place this double rotation consists in two 
varieties or kinds, which we will call the A and B kinds. 
Consider four axes, x, y, z, w. The rotation of x to y can 
be accompanied with the rotation of z to w. Call this 
the A kind. 

But also the rotation of x to y can be accompanied by 
the rotation, of not z to w, but w to z. Call this the 
B kind. 

They differ in only one of the component rotations. One 
is not the negative of the other. It is the semi-negative. 
The opposite of an x to y, z to w rotation would be y to x, 
w to z. The semi-negative is x to y and w to z. 
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If four dimensions exist and we cannot perceive them, 
because the extension of matter is so small in the fourth 
dimension that all movements are withheld from direct 
observation except those which are three-dimensional, we 
should not observe these double rotations, but only the 
effects of them in three-dimensional movements of the 
type with which we are familiar. 

If matter in its small particles is four-dimensional, 
we should expect this double rotation to be a universal 
characteristic of the atoms and molecules, for no portion 
of matter is at rest. The consequences of this corpus- 
cular motion can be perceived, but only under the form 
of ordinary rotation or displacement. Thus, if the theory 
of four dimensions is true, we have in the corpuscles of 
matter a whole world of movement, which we can never 
study directly, but only by means of inference. 

The rotation A, as I have defined it, consists of two 
equal rotations—one about the plane of zw, the other 
about the plane of xy. It is evident that these rotations 
are not necessarily equal. A body may be moving with a 
double rotation, in which these two independent com- 
ponents are not equal; but in such a case we can consider 
the body to be moving with a composite rotation—a 
rotation of the A or B kind and, in addition, a rotation 
about a plane. 

If we combine an A and a B movement, we obtain a 
rotation about a plane; for the first being x to y and 
x to w, and the second being x to y and w to z, when they 
are put together the z to w and w to z rotations neutralise 
each other, and we obtain an x to y rotation only, which 
is a rotation about the plane of zw. Similarly, if we 
take a B rotation, y to x and z to w, we get, on combining 
this with the A rotation, a rotation of z to w about the 
xy plane. In this case the plane of rotation is in the 
three-dimensional space of xyz, and we have — what has 
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been described before —a twisting about a plane in our 
space. 

Consider now a portion of a perfect liquid having an A 
motion. It can be proved that it possesses the properties 
of a vortex. It forms a permanent individuality —a 
separated-out portion of the liquid—accompanied by a 
motion of the surrounding liquid. It has properties 
analogous to those of a vortex filament. But it is not 
necessary for its existence that its ends should reach the 
boundary of the liquid. It is self-contained and, unless 
disturbed, is circular in every section. 

If we suppose the ether to have its properties of trans- 
mitting vibration given it by such vortices, we must 
inquire how they lie together in four-dimensional space. 
Placing a circular disk on a plane and surrounding it by 
six others, we find that if the central one is given a motion 
of rotation, it imparts to the others a rotation which is 

antagonistic in every two ad- 
jacent ones. If A goes round, 
as shown by the arrow, B and 


V7 A WV/ C will be moving in opposite 
ways, and each tends to de- 
JAN J stroy the motion of the other. 


Now, if we suppose spheres 
to be arranged in a corre- 
sponding manner in three- 

Fig. 15 (143). dimensional space, they will 

be grouped in figures which 

are for three-dimensional space what hexagons are for 

plane space. If a number of spheres of soft clay be 

pressed together, so as to fill up the interstices, each will 

assume the form of a fourteen-sided figure called a 
tetrakaidekagon. 

Now, assuming space to be filled with such tetrakai- 

dekagons, and placing a sphere in each, it will be found 
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that one sphere is touched by six others. The remaining 
eight spheres of the fourteen which surround the central 
one will not touch it, but will touch three of those in 
contact with it. Hence, if the central sphere rotates, it 
will not necessarily drive those around it so that their 
motions will be antagonistic to each other, but the 
velocities will not arrange themselves in a systematic 
manner. 

In four-dimensional space the figure which forms the 
next term of the series hexagon, tetrakaidekagon, is a 
thirty-sided figure. It has for its faces ten solid tetra- 
kaidekagons and twenty hexagonal prisms. Such figures 
will exactly fill four-dimensional space, five of them meet- 
ing at every point. If, now, in each of these figures we 
suppose a solid four-dimensional sphere to be placed, any 
one sphere is surrounded by thirty others. Of these it 
touches ten, and, if it rotates, it drives the rest by means 
of these. Now, if we imagine the central sphere to be 
given an A or B rotation, it will turn the whole mass of 
sphere round in a systematic manner. Suppose four- 
dimensional space to be filled with such spheres, each 
rotating with a double rotation, the whole mass would 
form one consistent system of rotation, in which each one 
drove every other one, with no friction or lagging behind. 

Every sphere would have the same kind of rotation. In 
three-dimensional space, if one body drives another round 
the second body rotates with the opposite kind of rotation; 
but in four-dimensional space these four-dimensional 
spheres would each have the double negative of the rotation 
of the one next it, and we have seen that the double 
negative of an A or B rotation is still an A or B rotation. 
Thus four-dimensional space could be filled with a system 
of self-preservative living energy. If we imagine the 
four-dimensional spheres to be of liquid and not of solid 
matter, then, even if the liquid were not quite perfect and 
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there were a slight retarding effect of one vortex on 
another, the system would still maintain itself. 

In this hypothesis we must look on the ether as 
possessing energy, and its transmission of vibrations, not 
as the conveying of a motion imparted from without, but 
as a modification of its own motion. 

We are now in possession of some of the conceptions of 
four-dimensional mechanics, and will turn aside from the 
line of their development to inquire if there is any 
evidence of their applicability to the processes of nature. 

Is there any mode of motion in the region of the 
minute which, giving three-dimensional movements for 
its effect, still in itself escapes the grasp of our mechanical 
theories? I would point to electricity. Through the 
labours of Faraday and Maxwell we are convinced that the 
phenomena of electricity are of the nature of the stress 
and strain of a medium; but there is still a gap to be 
bridged over in their explanation — the laws of elasticity, 
which Maxwell assumes are not those of ordinary matter. 
And, to take another instance: a magnetic pole in the 
neighbourhood of a current tends to move. Maxwell has 
shown that the pressures on it are analogous to the 
velocities in a liquid which would exist if a vortex took 
the place of the electric current: but we cannot point out 
the definite mechanical explanation of these pressures. 
There must be some mode of motion of a body or of the 
medium in virtue of which a body is said to be 
electrified. 

Take the ions which convey charges of electricity 500 
times greater in proportion to their mass than are carried 
by the molecules of hydrogen in electrolysis. In respect 
of what motion can these ions be said to be electrified? 
It can be shown that the energy they possess is not 
energy of rotation. Think of a short rod rotating. If it 
is turned over it is found to be rotating in the opposite 
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direction. Now, if rotation in one direction corresponds to 
positive electricity, rotation in the opposite direction cor- 
responds to negative electricity, and the smallest electrified 
particles would have their charges reversed by being 
turned over—an absurd supposition. 

If we fix on a mode of motion as a definition of 
electricity, we must have two varieties of it, one for 
positive and one for negative; and a body possessing the 
one kind must not become possessed of the other by any 
change in its position. 

All three-dimensional motions are compounded of rota- 
tions and translations, and note of them satisfy this first 
condition for serving as a definition of electricity. 

But consider the double rotation of the A and B kinds. 
A body rotating with the A motion cannot have its 
motion transformed into the B kind by being turned over 
in any way. Suppose a body has the rotation x to y and 
z to w. Turning it about the xy plane, we reverse the 
direction of the motion x to y. But we also reverse the 
z to w motion, for the point at the extremity of the 
positive z axis is now at the extremity of the negative z 
axis, and since we have not interfered with its motion it 
goes in the direction of position w. Hence we have y to 
x and w to z, which is the same as x to y and z to w. 
Thus both components are reversed, and there is the A 
motion over again. The B kind is the semi-negative, 
with only one component reversed. 

Hence a system of molecules with the A motion would 
not destroy it in one another, and would impart it to a 
body in contact with them. Thus A and B motions 
possess the first requisite which must be demanded in 
any mode of motion representative of electricity. 

Let us trace out the consequences of defining positive 
electricity as an A motion and negative electricity as a B 
motion. The combination of positive and negative 
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electricity produces a current. Imagine a vortex in the 
ether of the A kind and unite with the one of the B kind. 
An A motion and B motion produce rotation round a plane, 
which is in the ether a vortex round an axial surface. 
It is a vortex of the kind we represent as part of a 
sphere turning inside out. Now such a vortex must have 
its rim on a boundary of the ether—on a body in the 
ether. 

Let us suppose that a conductor is a body which has 
the property of serving as the terminal abutment of such 
a vortex. Then the conception we must form of a closed 
current is of a vortex sheet having its edge along the 
circuit of the conducting wire. The whole wire will then 
be like the centres on which a spindle turns in three- 
dimensional space, and any interruption of the continuity 
of the wire will produce a tension in place of a continuous 
revolution. 

As the direction of the rotation of the vortex is from a 
three-space direction into the fourth dimension and back 
again, there will be no direction of flow to the current; 
but it will have two sides, according to whether z goes 
to w or z goes to negative w. 

We can draw any line from one part of the circuit to 
another; then the ether along that line is rotating round 
its points. 

This geometric image corresponds to the definition of 
an electric circuit. It is known that the action does not 
lie in the wire, but in the medium, and it is known that 
there is no direction of flow in the wire. 

No explanation has been offered in three-dimensional 
mechanics of how an action can be impressed throughout 
a region and yet necessarily run itself out along a closed 
boundary, as is the case in an electric current. But this 
phenomenon corresponds exactly to the definition of a 
four-dimensional vortex. 
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If we take a very long magnet, so long that one of its 
poles is practically isolated, and put this pole in the 
vicinity of an electric circuit, we find that it moves. 

Now, assuming for the sake of simplicity that the wire 
which determines the current is in the form of a circle, 
if we take a number of small magnets and place them all 
pointing in the same direction normal to the plane of the 
circle, so that they fill it and the wire binds them round, 
we find that this sheet of magnets has the same effect on 
the magnetic pole that the current has. The sheet of 
magnets may be curved, but the edge of it must coincide 
with the wire. The collection of magnets is then 
equivalent to the vortex sheet, and an elementary magnet 
to a part of it. Thus, we must think of a magnet as 
conditioning a rotation in the ether round the plane 
which bisects at right angles the line joining its poles. 

If a current is started in a circuit, we must imagine 
vortices like bowls turning themselves inside out, starting 
from the contour. In reaching a parallel circuit, if the 
vortex sheet were interrupted and joined momentarily to 
the second circuit by a free rim, the axis plane would lie 
between the two circuits, and a point on the second circuit 
opposite a point on the first would correspond to a point 
opposite to it on the first; hence we should expect a 
current in the opposite direction in the second circuit. 
Thus the phenomena of induction are not inconsistent 
with the hypothesis of a vortex about an axial plane. 

In four-dimensional space, in which all four dimensions 
were commensurable, the intensity of the action transmitted 
by the medium would vary inversely as the cube of the 
distance. Now, the action of a current on a magnetic 
pole varies inversely as the square of the distance; hence, 
over measurable distances the extension of the ether in 
the fourth dimension cannot be assumed as other than 
small in comparison with these distances. 
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If we suppose the ether to be filled with vortices in the 
shape of four-dimensional spheres rotating with the A 
motion, the B motion would correspond to electricity in 
the one-fluid theory. There would thus be a possibility 
of electricity existing in two forms, statically, by itself, 
and combined with the universal motion, in the form of 
a current. 

To arrive at a definite conclusion it will be necessary 
to investigate the resultant pressures which accompany 
the collocation of solid vortices with surface ones. 

To recapitulate: 

The movements and mechanics of four-dimensional 
space are definite and intelligible. A vortex with a 
surface as its axis affords a geometric image of a closed 
circuit, and there are rotations which by their polarity 
afford a possible definition of statical electricity. 


APPENDIX I 
THE MODELS 


IN Chapter XI. a description has been given which will 
enable any one to make a set of models illustrative of the 
tesseract and its properties. The set here supposed to be 
employed consists of: — 


1. Three sets of twenty-seven cubes each. 

2. Twenty-seven slabs. 

3. Twelve cubes with points, lines, faces, distinguished 
by colours, which will be called the catalogue cubes. 


The preparation of the twelve catalogue cubes involves 
the expenditure of a considerable amount of time. It is 
advantageous to use them, but they can be replaced by 
the drawing of the views of the tesseract or by a reference 
to figs. 103, 104, 105, 106 of the text. 

The slabs are coloured like the twenty-seven cubes of 
the first cubic block in fig. 101, the one with red, 
white, yellow axes. 

The colours of the three sets of twenty-seven cubes are 
those of the cubes shown in fig. 101. 

The slabs are used to form the representation of a cube 
in a plane, and can well be dispensed with by any one 
who is accustomed to deal with solid figures. But the 
whole theory depends on a careful observation of how 
the cube would be represented by these slabs. 

In the first step, that of forming a clear idea how a 
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plane being would represent three-dimensional space, only 
one of the catalogue cubes and one of the three blocks is 
needed. 


APPLICATION TO THE STEP FROM PLANE TO SOLID. 


Look at fig. 1 of the view of the tesseract, or, what 
comes to the same thing, take catalogue cube No. 1 and 
place it before you with the red line running up, the 
white line running to the right, the yellow line running 
away. The three dimensions of space are then marked 
out by these lines or axes. Now take a piece of card- 
board, or a book, and place it so that it forms a wall 
extending up and down, not opposite to you, but run- 
ning away parallel to the wall of the room on your 
left hand. 

Placing the catalogue cube against this wall we see 
that it comes into contact with it by the red and yellow 
lines, and by the included orange face. 

In the plane being’s world the aspect he has of the 
cube would be a square surrounded by red and yellow 
lines with grey points. 

Now, keeping the red line fixed, turn the cube about it 
so that the yellow line goes out to the right, and the 
white line comes into contact with the plane. 

In this case a different aspect is presented to the plane 
being, a square, namely, surrounded by red and white 
lines, and grey points. You should particularly notice 
that when the yellow line goes out, at right angles to the 
plane, and the white comes in, the latter does not run in 
the same sense that the yellow did. 

From the fixed grey point at the base of the red line 
the yellow line ran away from you. The white line now 
runs towards you. This turning at right angles makes 
the line which was out of the plane before, come into it 
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in an opposite sense to that in which the line ran which 
has just left the plane. If the cube does not break 
through the plane this is always the rule. 

Again turn the cube back to the normal position with 
red running up, white to the right, and yellow away, and 
try another turning. 

You can keep the yellow line fixed, and turn the cube 
about it. In this case, the red line going out to the 
right, the white line will come in pointing downwards. 

You will be obliged to elevate the cube form the table 
in order to carry out this turning. It is always necessary 
when a vertical axis goes out of a space to imagine a 
movable support which will allow the line which ran out 
before to come in below. 

Having looked at the three ways of turning the cube 
so as to present different faces to the plane, examine what 
would be the appearance if a square hole were cut in the 
piece of cardboard, and the cube were to pass through it. 
A hole can be actually cut, and it will be seen that in the 
normal position, with red axis running up, yellow away, 
and white to the right, the square first perceived by the 
plane being — the one contained by red and yellow lines — 
would be replaced by another square of which the line 
towards you is pink—the section line of the pink face. 
The line above is light yellow, below is light yellow and 
on the opposite side away from you is pink. 

In the same way the cube can be pushed through a 
square opening in the plane from any of the positions 
which you have already turned it into. In each case 
the plane being will perceive a different set of contour 
lines. 

Having observed these facts about the catalogue cube, 
turn now to the first block of twenty-seven cubes. 

You notice that the colour scheme on the catalogue cube 
and that of this set of blocks is the same. 
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Place them before you, a grey or null cube on the 
table, above it a red cube, and on the top a null cube 
again. Then away from you place a yellow cube, and 
beyond it a null cube. Then to the right place a white 
cube and beyond it another null. Then complete the 
block, according to the scheme of the catalogue cube, 
putting in the centre of all an ochre cube. 

You now have a cube like that which is described in 
the text. For the sake of simplicity, in some cases, this 
cubic block can be reduced to one of eight cubes, by 
leaving out the terminations in each direction. Thus, 
instead of null, red, null, three cubes, you can take null, 
red, two cubes, and so on. 

It is useful, however, to practise the representation in 
a plane of a block of twenty-seven cubes. For this 
purpose take the slabs, and build them up against the 
piece of cardboard, or the book, in such a way as to 
represent the different aspects of the cube. 

Proceed as follows: — 

First, cube in normal position. 

Place nine slabs against the cardboard to represent 
the nine cubes in the wall of the red and yellow axes, 
facing the cardboard; these represent the aspect of the 
cube as it touches the plane. 

Now push these along the cardboard and make a 
different set of nine slabs to represent the appearance 
which the cube would present to a plane being if it were 
to pass half way through the plane. 

There would be a white slab, above it a pink one, above 
that another white one, and six others, representing what 
would be the nature of a section across the middle of the 
block of cubes. The section can be thought of as a thin 
slice cut out by two parallel cuts across the cube. 
Having arranged these nine slabs, push them along the 
plane, and make another set of nine to represent what 
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would be the appearance of the cube when it had almost 
completely gone through. This set of nine will be the 
same as the first set of nine. 

Now we have in the plane three sets of nine slabs 
each, which represent three sections of the twenty-seven 
block. 

They are put alongside one another. We see that it 
does not matter in what order the three sets of nine are put. 
As the cube passes through the plane they represent ap- 
pearances which follow the one after the other. If they 
were what they represented, they could not exist in the 
same plane together. 

This is a rather important point, namely, to notice that 
they should not co-exist on the plane, and that the order 
in which they are placed is indifferent. When we 
represent a four-dimensional body our solid cubes are to 
us in the same position that the slabs are to the plane 
being. You should also notice that each of these slabs 
represents only the very thinnest slice of a cube. The 
set of nine slabs first set up represents the side surface of 
the block. It is, as it were, a kind of tray —a beginning 
from which the solid cube goes off. The slabs as we use 
them have thickness, but this thickness is a necessity of 
construction. They are to be thought of as merely of the 
thickness of a line. 

If now the block of cubes passed through the plane 
at the rate of an inch a minute the appearance to a plane 
being would be represented by: — 

1. The first set of nine slabs lasting for one minute. 

2. The second set of nine slabs lasting for one minute. 

3. The third set of nine slabs lasting for one minute. 

Now the appearances which the cubes would present 
to the plane being in other positions can be shown by 
means of these slabs. The use of such slabs would be 
the means by which a plane being could acquire a 
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familiarity with out cube. Turn the catalogue cube (or 
imagine the coloured figure turned) so that the red line 
runs up, the yellow line out to the right, and the white 
line towards you. Then turn the block of cubes to 
occupy a similar position. 

The block has now a different wall in contact with 
the plane. Its appearance to a plane being will not be 
the same as before. He has, however, enough slabs to 
represent this new set of appearances. But he must 
remodel his former arrangement of them. 

He must take a null, a red, and a null slab from the 
first of his sets of slabs, then a white, a pink, and a white 
from the second, and then a null, a red, and a null from 
the third set of slabs. 

He takes the first column from the first set, the first 
column from the second set, and the first column from 
the third set. 

To represent the half-way-through appearance, which 
is as if a very thin slice were cut out half way through the 
block, he must take the second column of each of his 
sets of slabs, and to represent the final appearance, the 
third column of each set. 

Now turn the catalogue cube back to the normal 
position, and also the block of cubes. 

There is another turning —a turning about the yellow 
line, in which the white axis comes below the support. 

You cannot break through the surface of the table, so 
you must imagine the old support to be raised. Then 
the top of the block of cubes in its new position is at the 
level at which the base of it was before. 

Now representing the appearance on the plane, we must 
draw a horizontal line to represent the old base. The 
line should be drawn three inches high on the cardboard. 

Below this the representative slabs can be arranged. 

It is easy to see what they are. The old arrangements 
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have to be broken up, and the layers taken in order, the 
first layer of each for the representation of the aspect of 
the block as it touches the plane. 

Then the second layers will represent the appearance 
half way through, and the third layers will represent the 
final appearance. 

It is evident that the slabs individually do not represent 
the same portion of the cube in these different presenta- 
tions. 

In the first case each slab represents a section or a face 
perpendicular to the white axis, in the second case a 
face or a section which runs perpendicularly to the yellow 
axis, and in the third case a section or a face perpendicular 
to the red axis. 

But by means of these nine slabs the plane being can 
represent the whole of the cubic block. He can touch 
and handle each portion of the cubic block, there is no 
part of it which he cannot observe. Taking it bit by bit, 
two axes at a time, he can examine the whole of it. 


OUR REPRESENTATION OF A BLOCK OF TESSERACTS. 


Look at the views of the tesseract 1, 2, 3, or take the 
catalogue cubes 1, 2, 3, and place them in front of you, 
in any order, say running from left to right, placing 1 in 
the normal position, the red axis running up, the white 
to the right, and yellow away. 

Now notice that in catalogue cube 2 the colours of each 
region are derived from those of the corresponding region 
of cube 1 by the addition of blue. Thus null + blue = 
blue, and the corners of number 2 are blue. Again, 
red + blue = purple, and the vertical lines of 2 are purple. 
Blue + yellow = green, and the line which runs away is 
coloured green. 

By means of these observations you may be sure that 
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catalogue cube 2 is rightly placed. Catalogue cube 3 is 
just like number 1. 

Having these cubes in what we may call their normal 
position, proceed to build up the three sets of blocks. 

This is easily done in accordance with the colour scheme 
on the catalogue cubes. 

The first block we already know. Build up the second 
block, beginning with a blue corner cube, placing a purple 
on it, and so on. 

Having these three blocks we have the means of 
representing the appearances of a group of eighty-one 
tesseracts. 

Let us consider a moment what the analogy in the case 
of the plane being is. 

He has his three sets of nine slabs each. We have our 
three sets of twenty-seven cubes each. 

Our cubes are like his slabs. As his slabs are not the 
things which they represent to him, so our cubes are not 
the things they represent to us. 

The plane being’s slabs are to him the faces of cubes. 

Our cubes then are the faces of tesseracts, the cubes by 
which they are in contact with our space. 

As each set of slabs in the case of the plane being 
might be considered as a sort of tray from which the solid 
contents of the cubes came out, so our three blocks of 
cubes may be considered as three-space trays, each of 
which is the beginning of an inch of the solid contents 
of the four-dimensional solids starting from them. 

We want now to use the names null, red, white, etc., 
for tesseracts. The cubes we use are only tesseract faces. 
Let us denote that fact by calling the cube of null colour, 
null face; or, shortly, null f., meaning that it is the face 
of a tesseract. 

To determine which face it is let us look at the catalogue 
cube 1 or the first of the views of the tesseract, which 
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can be used instead of the models. It has three axes, 
red, white, yellow, in our space. Hence the cube deter- 
mined by these axes is the face of the tesseract which we 
now have before us. It is the ochre face. It is enough, 
however, simply to say null f., red f. for the cubes which 
we use. 

To impress this in your mind, imagine that tesseracts 
do actually run from each cube. Then, when you move the 
cubes about, you move the tesseracts about with them. 
You move the face but the tesseract follows with it, as the 
cube follows when its face is shifted in a plane. 

The cube null in the normal position is the cube which 
has in it the red, yellow, white axes. It is the face 
having these, but wanting the blue. In this way you can 
define which face it is you are handling. I will write an 
“f.” after the name of each tesseract just as the plane 
being might call each of his slabs null slab, yellow slab, 
etc., to denote that they were representations. 

We have then in the first block of twenty-seven cubes, 
the following —null f., red f., null f., going up; white f., null 
f., lying to the right, and so on. Starting from the null 
point and travelling up one inch we are in the null region, 
the same for the away and the right-hand directions. 
And if we were to travel in the fourth dimension for an 
inch we should still be in a null region. The tesseract 
stretches equally all four ways. Hence the appearance we 
have in this first block would do equally well if the 
tesseract block were to move across our space for a certain 
distance. For anything less than an inch of their trans- 
verse motion we would still have the same appearance. 
You must notice, however, that we should not have null 
face after the motion had begun. 

When the tesseract, null for instance, had moved ever 
so little we should not have a face of null but a section of 
null in our space. Hence, when we think of the motion 
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across our space we must call our cubes tesseract sections. 
Thus on null passing across we should see first null f., then 
null s., and then, finally, null f. again. 

Imagine now the whole first block of twenty-seven 
tesseracts to have moved transverse to our space a distance 
of one inch. Then the second set of tesseracts, which 
originally were an inch distant from our space, would be 
ready to come in. 

Their colours are shown in the second block of twenty- 
seven cubes which you have before you. These represent 
the tesseract faces of the set of tesseracts that lay before 
an inch away from our space. They are ready now to 
come in, and we can observe their colours. In the place 
which null f. occupied before we have blue f., in place of 
red f. we have purple f., and so on. Each tesseract is 
coloured like the one whose place it takes in this motion 
with the addition of blue. 

Now if the tesseract block goes on moving at the rate 
of an inch a minute, this next set of tesseracts will occupy 
a minute in passing across. We shall see, to take the null 
one for instance, first of all null face, then null section, 
then null fact again. 

At the end of the second minute the second set of 
tesseracts has gone through, and the third set comes in. 
This, as you see, is coloured just like the first. Altogether, 
these three sets extend three inches in the fourth 
dimension, making the tesseract block of equal 
magnitude in all dimensions. 

We have now before us a complete catalogue of all the 
tesseracts in our group. We have seen them all, and we 
shall refer to this arrangement of the blocks as the 
“normal position.” We have seen as much of each 
tesseract at as time as could be done in a three-dimen- 
sional space. Each part of each tesseract has been in 
our space, and we could have touched it. 
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The fourth dimension appeared to us as the duration 
of the block. 

If a bit of our matter were to be subjected to the same 
motion it would be instantly removed out of our space. 
Being thin in the fourth dimension it is at once taken 
out of our space by a motion in the fourth dimension. 

But the tesseract block we represent, having length in 
the fourth dimension remains steadily before our eyes for 
three minutes, when it is subjected to this transverse 
motion. 

We have now to form representations of the other 
views of the same tesseract group which are possible in 
our space. 

Let us then turn the block of tesseracts so that another 
face of it comes into contact with our space, and then by 
observing what we have, and what changes come when 
the block traverses our space, we shall have another view 
of it. The dimension which appeared as duration before 
will become extension in one of our known dimensions, 
and a dimension which coincides with one of our space 
dimensions will appear as duration. 

Leaving catalogue cube 1 in the normal position, 
remove the other two, or suppose them removed. We 
have in space the red, the yellow, and the white axes. 
Let the white axis go out into the unknown, and occupy 
the position the blue axis holds. Then the blue axis, 
which runs in that direction now will come into space. 
But it will not come in pointing in the same way that 
the white axis does now. It will point in the opposite 
sense. It will come in running to the left instead of 
running to the right as the white axis does now. 

When this turning takes place every part of the cube 1 
will disappear except the left-hand face — the orange face. 

And the new cube that appears in our space will run to 
the left from this orange face, having axes, red, yellow, blue. 
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Take models 4, 5, 6. Place 4, or suppose No. 4 of the 
tesseract views place, with its orange face coincident with 
the orange face of 1, red line to red line, and yellow line 
to yellow line, with the blue line pointing to the left. 
Then remove cube 1 and we have the tesseract face 
which comes in when the white axis runs in the positive 
unknown, and the blue axis comes into our space. 

Now place catalogue cube 5 in some position, it does 
not matter which, say to the left; and place it so that 
there is a correspondence of colour corresponding to the 
colour of the line that runs out of space. The line that 
runs out of space is white, hence, every part of this 
cube 5 should differ from the corresponding part of 4 by 
an alteration in the direction of white. 

Thus we have white points in 5 corresponding to the 
null points in 4. We have a pink line corresponding to 
a red line, a light yellow line corresponding to a yellow 
line, an ochre face corresponding to an orange face. This 
cube section is completely named in Chapter XI. Finally 
cube 6 is a replica of 4. 

These catalogue cubes will enable us to set up our 
models of the block of tesseracts. 

First of all for the set of tesseracts, which beginning 
in our space reach out one inch in the unknown, we have 
the pattern of catalogue cube 4. 

We see that we can build up a block of twenty-seven 
tesseract faces after the colour scheme of cube 4, by 
taking the left-hand wall of block 1, then the left-hand 
wall of block 2, and finally that of block 3. We take, 
that is, the first three walls of our previous arrangement 
to form the first cubic block of this new one. 

This will represent the cubic faces by which the group 
of tesseracts in its new position touches our space. 
We have running up, null f., red f., null f. In the next 
vertical line, on the side remote from us, we have yellow f., 
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orange f., yellow f., and then the first colours over again. 
Then the three following columns are, blue f., purple f., 
blue f.; green f., brown f., green f.; blue f., purple f., blue f. 
The last three columns are like the first. 

These tesseracts touch our space, and none of them are 
by any part of them distant more than an inch from it. 
What lies beyond them in the unknown? 

This can be told be looking at catalogue cube 5. 
According to its scheme of colour we see that the second 
wall of each of our old arrangements must be taken. 
Putting them together we have, as the corner, white f. 
above it, pink f. above it, white f. The column next to 
this remote from us is as follows: — light yellow f., ochre f., 
light yellow f., and beyond this a column like the first. 
Then for the middle of the block, light blue f., above 
it light purple, then light blue. The centre column has, 
at the bottom, light green f., light brown f. in the centre 
and at the top light green f. The last wall is like the 
first. 

The third block is made by taking the third walls of 
our previous arrangement, which we called the normal 
one. 

You may ask what faces and what sections our cubes 
represent. To answer this question look at what axes 
you have in our space. You have red, yellow, blue. 
Now these determine brown. The colours red, 
yellow, blue are supposed by us when mixed to produce 
a brown colour. And that cube which is determined 
by the red, yellow, blue axes we call the brown cube. 

When the tesseract block in its new position begins to 
move across our space each tesseract in it gives a section 
in our space. This section is transverse to the white 
axis, which now runs in the unknown. 

As the tesseract in its present position passes across 
our space, we should see first of all the first of the block 
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of cubic faces we have put up—these would last for a 
minute, then would come the second block and then the 
third. At first we should have a cube of tesseract faces, 
each of which would be brown. Directly the movement 
began, we should have tesseract sections transverse to the 
white line. 

There are two more analogous positions in which the 
block of tesseracts can be placed. To find the third 
position, restore the blocks to the normal arrangement. 

Let us make the yellow axis go out into the positive 
unknown, and let the blue axis, consequently, come in 
running towards us. The yellow ran away, so the blue 
will come in running towards us. 

Put catalogue cube 1 in its normal position. Take 
catalogue cube 7 and place it so that its pink face 
coincides with the pink face of cube 1, making also its 
red axis coincide with the red axis of 1 and its white 
with the white. Moreover, make cube 7 come 
towards us from cube 1. Looking at it we see in our 
space, red, white, and blue axes. The yellow runs out. 
Place catalogue cube 8 in the neighbourhood of 
7—observe that every region in 8 has a change in 
the direction of yellow from the corresponding region 
in 7. This is because it represents what you come 
to now in going in the unknown, when the yellow axis 
runs out of our space. Finally catalogue cube 9, 
which is like number 7, shows the colours of the third 
set of tesseracts. Now evidently, starting from the 
normal position, to make up our three blocks of tesseract 
faces we have to take the near wall from the first block, 
the near wall from the second, and then the near wall 
from the third block. This gives us the cubic block 
formed by the faces of the twenty-seven tesseracts which 
are now immediately touching our space. 

Following the colour scheme of catalogue cube 8, 
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we make the next set of twenty-seven tesseract faces, 
representing the tesseracts, each of which begins one inch 
off from our space, by putting the second walls of our 
previous arrangement together, and the representation 
of the third set of tesseracts is the cubic block formed of 
the remaining three walls. 

Since we have red, white, blue axes in our space to 
begin with, the cubes we see at first are light purple 
tesseract faces, and after the transverse motion begins 
we have cubic sections transverse to the yellow line. 

Restore the blocks to the normal position, there 
remains the case in which the red axis turns out of 
space. In this case the blue axis will come in down- 
wards, opposite to the sense in which the red axis ran. 

In this case take catalogue cubes 10, 11, 12. Lift up 
catalogue cube 1 and put 10 underneath it, imagining 
that it goes down from the previous position of 1. 

We have to keep in space the white and the yellow 
axes, and let the red go out, the blue come in. 

Now, you will find on cube 10 a light yellow face; this 
should coincide with the base of 1, and the white and 
yellow lines on the two cubes should coincide. Then, the 
blue axis running down, you have the catalogue cube 
correctly placed, and it forms a guide for putting up the 
first representative block. 

Catalogue cube 11 will represent what lies in the fourth 
dimension — now the red line runs in the fourth dimen- 
sion. Thus the change from 10 to 11 should be towards 
red; corresponding to a null point is a red point, to a 
white line is a pink line, to a yellow line an orange 
line, and so on. 

Catalogue cube 12 is like 10. Hence we see that to 
build up our blocks of tesseract faces we must take the 
bottom layer of the first block, hold that up in the air, 
underneath it place the bottom layer of the second block, 
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and finally underneath this last the bottom layer of the 
last of our normal blocks. 

Similarly we make the second representative group by 
taking the middle courses of our three blocks. The last 
is made by taking the three topmost layers. The three 
axes in our space before the transverse motion begins 
are blue, white, yellow, so we have light green tesseract 
faces, and after the motion begins sections transverse to 
the red light. 

These three blocks represent the appearances as the 
tesseract group in its new position passes across our space. 
The cubes of contact in this case are those determined by 
the three axes in our space, namely, the white, the 
yellow, the blue. Hence they are light green. 

It follows from this that light green is the interior 
cube of the first block of representative cubic faces. 

Practice in the manipulations described, with a 
realisation in each case of the face or section which 
is in our space, is one of the best means of a thorough 
comprehension of the subject. 

We have to learn how to get any part of these four- 
dimensional figures into space, so that we can look at 
them. We must first learn to swing a tesseract, and a 
group of tesseracts about in any way. 

When these operations have been repeated and the 
method of arrangement of the set of blocks has become 
familiar, it is a good plan to rotate the axes of the normal 
cube 1 about a diagonal, and then repeat the whole series 
of turnings. 

Thus, in the normal position, red goes up, white to the 
right, yellow away. Make white go up, yellow to the right, 
and red away. Learn the cube in this position by putting 
up the set of blocks of the normal cube, over and over 
again till it becomes as familiar to you as in the normal 
position. Then when this is learned, and the corre- 
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sponding changes to the arrangements of the tesseract 
groups are made, another change should be made: let, 
in the normal cube, yellow go up, red to the right, and 
white away. 

Learn the normal block of cubes in this new position 
by arranging them and re-arranging them till you know 
without thought where each one goes. Then carry out 
all the tesseract arrangements and turnings. 

If you want to understand the subject, but do not see 
your way clearly, if it does not seem natural and easy to 
you, practise these turnings. Practise, first of all, the 
turning of a block of cubes round, so that you know it 
in every position as well as in the normal one. Practice 
by gradually putting up the set of cubes in their new 
arrangements. Then put up the tesseract blocks in their 
arrangements. This will give you a working conception 
of higher space, you will gain the feeling of it, whether 
you take up the mathematical treatment of it or not. 


APPENDIX II 
A LANGUAGE OF SPACE 


THE mere naming the parts of the figures we consider 
involves a certain amount of time and attention. This 
time and attention leads to no result, for with each 
new figure the nomenclature applied is completely 
changed, every letter or symbol is used in a different 
significance. 

Surely it must be possible in some way to utilise the 
labour thus at present wasted! 

Why should we not make a language for space itself, so 
that every position we want to refer to would have its 
own name? Then every time we named a figure in order 
to demonstrate its properties we should be exercising 
ourselves in the vocabulary of place. 

If we use a definite system of names, and always refer 
to the same space position by the same name, we create 
as it were a multisided of little hands, each prepared to 
grasp a special point, position, or element, and hold it 
for us in its proper relations. 

We make, to use another analogy, a kind of mental 
paper, which has somewhat of the properties of a sensitive 
plate, in that it will register, without effort, complex, 
visual, or tactual impressions. 

But of far more importance than the application of a 
space language to the plane and solid space is the 
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facilitation it brings with it to the study of four-dimen- 
sional space. 

I have delayed introducing a space language because 
all the systems I made turned out, after giving them a 
fair trial, to be intolerable. I have now come upon one 
which seems to present features of permanence, and I 
will here give an outline of it, so that it can be applied to 
the subject of the text, and in order that it may be 
subjected to criticism. 

The principle on which the language is constructed is 
to sacrifice every other consideration for brevity. 

It is indeed curious that we are able to talk and 
converse on every subject of thought except the funda- 
mental one of space. The only way of speaking about 
the spatial configurations that underlie every subject 
of discursive thought is a co-ordinate system of numbers. 
This is so awkward and incommodious that it is never 
used. In thinking also, in realising shapes, we do not 
use it; we confine ourselves to a direct visualisation. 

Now, the use of words corresponds to the storing up 
of our experience in a definite brain structure. A child, 
in the endless tactual, visual, mental manipulations it 
makes for itself, is best left to itself, but in the course 
of instruction the introduction of space names would 
make the teachers’ work more cumulative, and the child’s 
knowledge more social. 

Their full use can only be appreciated if they are 
introduced early in the course of education; but in a 
minor degree any one can convince himself of their 
utility, especially in our immediate subject of handling 
four-dimensional shapes. The sum total of the results 
obtained in the preceding pages can be compendiously and 
accurately expressed in nine words of the Space Language. 

In one of Plato’s dialogues Socrates makes an experi- 
ment on a slave boy standing by. He makes certain 
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perceptions of space awake in the mind of Meno’s slave 
by directing his close attention to some simple facts of 
geometry. 

By means of a few words and some simple forms we can 
repeat Plato’s experiment on new ground. 

Do we by directing our close attention on the facts of 
four dimensions awaken a latent faculty in ourselves? 
The old experiment of Plato’s, it seems to me, has come 
down to us as novel as the day he incepted it, and its 
significance not better understood through all the dis- 
cussion of which it has been the subjects. 

Imagine a voiceless people living in a region where 
everything had a velvety surface, and who were thus 
deprived of all opportunity of experiencing what sound is. 
They could observe the slow pulsations of the air caused 
by their movements, and arguing from analogy, they 
would no doubt infer that more rapid vibrations were 
possible. From the theoretical side they could determine 
all about these more rapid vibrations. They merely differ, 
they would say, from slower ones, by the number that 
occur in a given time; there is a merely formal difference. 

But suppose they were to take the trouble, go to the 
pains of producing these more rapid vibrations, then a 
totally new sensation would fall on their rudimentary ears. 
Probably at first they would only be dimly conscious of 
Sound, but even from the first they would become aware 
that a merely formal difference, a mere difference in point 
of number in this particular respect, made a great difference 
practically, as related to them. And to us the difference 
between three and four dimensions is merely formal, 
numerical. We can tell formally all about four dimensions, 
calculate the relations that would exist. But that the 
difference is merely formal does not prove that it is a 
futile and empty task, to present to ourselves as closely as 
we can the phenomena of four dimensions. In our formal 
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knowledge of it, the whole question of its actual relation 
to us, as we are, is left in abeyance. 

Possibly a new apprehension of nature may come to us 
through the practical, as distinguished from the mathe- 
matical and formal, study of four dimensions. As a child 
handles and examines the objects with which he comes in 
contact, so we can mentally handle and examine four- 
dimensional objects. The point to be determined is this. 
Do we find something cognate and natural to our faculties, 
or are we merely building up an artificial presentation of 
a scheme only formally possible, conceivable, but which 
has no real connection with any existing or possible 
experience? 

This, it seems to me, is a question which can only be 
settled by actually trying. This practical attempt is the 
logical and direct continuation of the experiment 
devised in the “Meno.” 

Why do we think true? Why, by our process of 
thought, can we predict what will happen, and correctly 
conjecture the constitution of the things around us? 
This is a problem which every modern philosopher has 
considered, and of which Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, to 
name a few, have given memorable solutions. Plato was 
the first to suggest it. And as he had the unique position 
of being the first devisor of the problem, so his solution 
is the most unique. Later philosophers have talked about 
consciousness and its laws, sensations, categories. But 
Plato never used such words. Consciousness apart from a 
conscious being meant nothing to him. His was always 
an objective search. He made man’s intuitions the basis 
of a new kind of natural history. 

In a few simple words Plato puts us in an attitude 
with regard to psychic phenomena — the mind — the ego — 
“what we are,” which is analogous to the attitude scientific 
men of the present day have with regard to the phenomena 
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of outward nature. Behind this first apprehension of ours 
of nature there is an infinite depth to be learned and 
known. Plato said that behind the phenomena of mind 
that Meno’s slave boy exhibited, there was a vast, an 
infinite perspective. And his singularity, his originality, 
comes out most strongly marked in this, that the per- 
spective, the complex phenomena beyond were, according 
to him, phenomena of personal experience. A footprint 
in the sand means a man to a being that has the con- 
ception of a man. But to a creature that has no such 
conception, it means a curious mark, somehow resulting 
from the concatenation of ordinary occurrences. Such a 
being would attempt merely to explain how causes known 
to him could so coincide as to produce such a result; 
he would not recognise its significance. 

Plato introduced the conception which made a new 
kind of natural history possible. He said that Meno’s 
slave boy thought true about things he had never 
learned, because his “soul” had experience. I know this 
will sound absurd to some people, and it flies straight 
in the face of the maxim, that explanation consists in 
showing how an effect depends on simple causes. But 
what a mistaken maxim that is! Can any single instance 
be shown of a simple cause? Take the behaviour of 
spheres, for instance; say those ivory spheres, billiard balls, 
for example. We can explain their behaviour by supposing 
they are homogenous elastic solids. We can give formule 
which will account for their behaviour in every variety. 
But are they homogenous elastic solids? No, certainly 
not. They are complex in physical and molecular structure, 
and atoms and ions beyond open an endless vista. Our 
simple explanation is false, false as it can be. The balls 
act as if they were homogenous elastic spheres. There is 
a statistical simplicity in the resultant of very complex 
conditions, which makes that artificial conception useful. 
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But its usefulness must not blind us to the fact that it is 
artificial. If we really look deep into nature, we find a 
much greater complexity than we at first suspect. And 
so behind this simple “I,” this myself, is there not a 
parallel complexity? Plato’s “soul” would be quite 
acceptable to a large class of thinkers, if by “soul” and 
the complexity he attributes to it, he meant the product 
of a long course of evolutionary change, whereby simple 
forms of living matter endowed with rudimentary sensation 
had gradually developed into fully conscious beings. 
But Plato does not mean by “soul” a being of such a 
kind. His soul is a being whose faculties are clogged by 
its bodily environment, or at least hampered by the 
difficulty of directing its bodily frame—a being which 
is essentially higher than the account it gives of itself 
through its organs. At the same time Plato’s soul is 
not incorporeal. It is a real being with a real experience. 
The question of whether Plato had the conception of non- 
spatial existence has been much discussed. The verdict 
is, I believe, that even his “ideas” were conceived by him 
as beings in space, or, as we should say, real. Plato’s 
attitude is that of Science, inasmuch as he thinks of a 
world in Space. But, granting this, it cannot be denied 
that there is a fundamental divergence between Plato’s 
conception and the evolutionary theory, and also an 
absolute divergence between his conception and the 
genetic account of the origin of the human faculties. 
The functions and capacities of Plato’s “soul” are not 
derived by the interaction of the body and its environment. 
Plato was engaged on a variety of problems, and his 
religious and ethical thoughts were so keen and fertile 
that the experimental investigation of his soul appears 
involved with many other motives. In one passage Plato 
will combine matter of thought of all kinds and from all 
sources, overlapping, interrunning. And in no case is he 
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more involved and rich than in this question of the soul. 
In fact, I wish there were two words, one denoting that 
being, corporeal and real, but with higher faculties than 
we manifest in our bodily actions, which is to be taken as 
the subject of experimental investigation; and the other 
word denoting “soul” in the sense in which it is made 
the recipient and the promise of so much that men desire. 
It is the soul in the former sense that I wish to investigate, 
and in a limited sphere only. I wish to find out, in con- 
tinuation of the experiment in the Meno, what the “soul” 
in us thinks about extension, experimenting on the 
grounds laid down by Plato. He made, to state this 
matter briefly, the hypothesis with regard to the thinking 
power of a being in us, a “soul.” This soul is not acces- 
sible to observation by sight or touch, but it can be 
observed by its functions; it is the object of a new kind 
of natural history, the materials for constructing which 
lie in what it is natural for us to think. With Plato 
“thought” was a very wide-reaching term, but still I 
would claim in his general plan of procedure a place for 
the particular question of extension. 

The problem comes to be, “What is it natural to us to 
think about matter qua extended?” 

First of all, I find that the ordinary intuition of any 
simple object is extremely imperfect. Take a block of 
differently marked cubes, for instance, and become ac- 
quainted with them in their positions, You may think 
you know them quite well, but when you turn them round 
-rotate the block round a diagonal, for instance — you 
will find that you have lost track of the individuals in 
their new positions. You can mentally construct the 
block in its new position, by a rule, by taking the remem- 
bered sequences, but you don’t know it intuitively. By 
observation of a block of cubes in various positions, and 
very expeditiously by a use of Space names applied to the 
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cubes in their different presentations, it is possible to get 
an intuitive knowledge of the block of cubes, which is not 
disturbed by any displacement. Now, with regard to this 
intuition, we moderns would say that I have formed it by 
my tactual visual experiences (aided by hereditary pre- 
disposition). Plato would say that the soul had been 
stimulated to recognise an instance of shape which it 
knew. Plato would consider the operation of learning 
merely as a stimulus; we as completely accounting for 
the result. The latter is the more common-sense view. 
But, on the other hand, it presupposes the generation of 
experience from physical change. The world of sentient 
experience, according to the modern view, is closed and 
limited; only the physical world is ample and large and 
of ever-to-be-discovered complexity. Plato’s world of soul, 
on the other hand, is at least as large and ample as the 
world of things. 

Let us now try a crucial experiment. Can I form an 
intuition of a four-dimensional object? Such an object 
is not given in the physical range of my sense contacts. 
All I can do is present to myself the sequences of solids, 
which would mean the presentation to me under my con- 
ditions of a four-dimensional object. All I can do is to 
visualise and tactualise different series of solids which are 
alternative sets of sectional views of a four-dimensional 
shape. 

If now, on presenting these sequences, I find a power 
in me of intuitively passing from one of these sets of 
sequences to another, of, being given one, intuitively 
constructing another, not using a rule, but directly appre- 
hending it, then I have found a new fact about my soul, 
that it has a four-dimensional experience; I have observed 
it by a function it has. 

I do not like to speak positively, for I might occasion 
a loss of time on the part of others, if, as may very well 
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be, Iam mistaken. But for my own part, I think there 
are indications of such an intuition; from the results of 
my experiments, I adopt the hypothesis that that which 
thinks in us has an ample experience, of which the intui- 
tions we use in dealing with the world of real objects 
are a part; of which experience, the intuition of four- 
dimensional forms and motions is also a part. The process 
we are engaged in intellectually is the reading the obscure 
signals of our nerves into a world of reality, by means of 
intuitions derived from the inner experience. 

The image I form is as follows. Imagine the captain 
of a modern battle-ship directing its course. He has 
his charts before him; he is in communication with his 
associates and subordinates; can convey his messages and 
commands to every part of the ship, and receive informa- 
tion from the conning-tower and the engine-room. Now 
suppose the captain immersed in the problem of the 
navigation of his ship over the ocean, to have so absorbed 
himself in the problem of the direction of his craft over 
the plane surface of the sea that he forgets himself. All 
that occupies his attention is the kind of movement that 
his ship makes. The operations by which that movement 
is produced have sunk below the threshold of his con- 
sciousness, his own actions, by which he pushes the buttons, 
gives the orders, are so familiar as to be automatic, his 
mind is on the motion of the ship as a whole. In such 
a case we can imagine that he identifies himself with his 
ship; all that enters his conscious thought is the direction 
of its movement over the plane surface of the ocean. 

Such is the relation, as I imagine it, of the soul to the 
body. A relation which we can imagine as existing 
momentarily in the case of the captain is the normal 
one in the case of the soul with its craft. As the captain 
is capable of a kind of movement, an amplitude of motion, 
which does not enter into his thoughts with regard to the 
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directing the ship over the plane surface of the ocean, so 
the soul is capable of a kind of movement, has an ampli- 
tude of motion, which is not used in its task of directing 
the body in the three-dimensional region in which the 
body’s activity lies. If for any reason it became necessary 
for the captain to consider three-dimensional motions with 
regard to his ship. If for any reason it becomes necessary 
for the captain to consider three-dimensional motions with 
regard to his ship, it would not be difficult for him to 
gain the materials for thinking about such motions; all 
he has to do is to call his own intimate experiences into 
play. As far as the navigation of the ship, however, is 
concerned, he is not obliged to call on such experience. 
The ship as a whole simply moves on a surface. The 
problem of three-dimensional movement does not ordinarily 
concern its steering. And thus with regard to ourselves 
all the movements and activities which characterise our 
bodily organs are three-dimensional; we never need to 
consider the ampler movements. But we do more than 
use the movements of our body to effect our aims by 
direct means; we have now come to the pass when we act 
indirectly on nature, when we call processes into play 
which lie beyond the reach of any explanation we can 
give by the kind of thought which has been sufficient for 
the steering of our craft as a whole. When we come to 
the problem of what goes on in the minute, we find our 
habitual conceptions inadequate. 

The captain in us must wake up to his own intimate 
nature, realise these functions of movement which are his 
own, and in virtue of his knowledge of them apprehend 
how to deal with the problem he has come to. 

Think of the history of man. When has there been a 
time, in which his thoughts of form and movement were 
not exclusively of such varieties as were adapted for his 
bodily performance? We have never had a demand to 
conceive what our own most intimate powers are. But, 
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just as little as by immersing himself in the steering of 
his ship over the plane surface of the ocean, a captain 
can loose the faculty of thinking about what he actually 
does, so little can the soul loose its own nature. It 
can be roused to an intuition that is not derived from 
the experience which the senses give. All that is 
necessary is to present some few of those appearances 
which, while inconsistent with three-dimensional matter, 
are yet consistent with our formal knowledge of four- 
dimensional matter, in order for the soul to wake up and 
not begin to learn, but of its own intimate feeling fill up 
the gaps in the presentiment, grasp the full orb of possi- 
bilities from the isolated points presented to it. In relation 
to this question of our perceptions, let me suggest another 
illustration, not taking it too seriously, only propounding 
it to exhibit the possibilities in a broad and general way. 

In the heavens, amongst the multitude of stars, there 
are some which, when the telescope is directed on them, 
seem not to be single stars, but to be split up into two. 
Regarding these twin stars through a spectroscope, an 
astronomer sees in each a spectrum of bands of colour and 
black lines. Comparing these spectrums with one another, 
he finds that there is a slight relative shifting of the dark 
lines, and from that shifting he knows that the stars are 
rotating round one another, and can tell their relative 
velocity with regard to the earth. By means of his 
terrestrial physics he reads this signal of the skies. This 
shifting of lines, the mere slight variation of a black line 
in a spectrum, is very unlike that which the astronomer 
knows it means. But it is probably much more like what 
it means that the signals which the nerves deliver are 
like the phenomena of the outer world. 

No picture of an object is conveyed through the nerves. 
No picture of motion, in the sense in which we postulate 
its existence, is conveyed through the nerves. The actual 
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deliverances of which our consciousness takes account are 
probably identical for eye and ear, sight and touch. 

If for a moment I take the whole earth together and 
regard it as a sentient being, I find that the problem of 
its apprehension is a very complex one, and involves a 
long series of personal and physical events. Similarly the 
problem of our apprehension is a very complex one. I 
only use this illustration to exhibit my meaning. It has 
this special merit, that, as the process of conscious 
apprehension takes place in our case in the minute, so 
with regard to this earth being, the corresponding process 
takes place in what is relatively to it very minute. 

Now, Plato’s view of a soul leads us to the hypothesis 
that that which we designate as an act of apprehension 
may be a very complex event, both physically and per- 
sonally. He does not seek to explain what an intuition 
is; he makes it a basis from whence he sets out on a 
voyage of discovery. Knowledge means knowledge; he 
puts conscious being to account for conscious being. He 
makes an hypothesis of the kind that is so fertile in 
physical science—an hypothesis making no claim to 
finality, which marks out a vista of possible determination 
behind determination, like the hypothesis of space itself, 
the type of serviceable hypotheses. 

And, above all, Plato’s hypothesis is conducive to ex- 
periment. He gives the perspective in which real objects 
can be determined; and, in our present enquiry, we are 
making the simplest of all possible experiments — we are 
enquiring what it is natural to the soul to think of matter 
as extended. 

Aristotle says we always use a “phantasm” in thinking, 
a phantasm of our corporeal senses a visualisation or a 
tactualisiation. But we can so modify that visualisation 
or tactualisation that it represents something not known 
by the senses. Do we by that representation wake up an 
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intuition of the soul? Can we by the presentation of 
these hypothetical forms, that are the subject of our 
present discussion, wake ourselves up to higher intuitions? 
And can we explain the world around by a motion that we 
only know by our souls? 

Apart from all speculation, however, it seems to me 
that the interest of these four-dimensional shapes and 
motions is sufficient reason for studying them, and that 
they are the way by which we can grow into a fuller 
apprehension of the world as a concrete whole. 


SPACE NAMES. 


If the words written on the squares drawn in fig. 1 are 
used as the names of the squares in the positions in 
which they are placed, is it evident that a 
combination of these names will denote 
a figure composed of the designated 
squares. It is found to be most con- 
venient to take as the initial square that 
marked with an asterisk, so that the 
directions of progression are towards the 
observer and to the right. The directions 
of progression, however, are arbitrary, and can be chosen 
at will. 

Thus et, at, it an, al, will denote a figure in the form of a 
cross composed of five squares. 

Here, by means of the double sequence, e, a, i, and n, t, |, it 
is possible to name a limited collection of space elements. 

The system can obviously be extended by using letter 
sequences of more numbers. 

But, without introducing such a complexity, the 
principles of a space language can be exhibited, and a 
nomenclature obtained adequate to all the considerations 
of the preceding pages. 
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1. Extension. 


Call the large squares in fig. 2 by the names written 


in them. It is evident that each 
can be divided as shown in fig. 1. 
Then the small square marked 1 
will be “en” in “En,” or “Enen.” 
The square marked 2 will be “et” 
in “En” or “Enet,” while the 
square marked 4 will be “em” in 
“Et” or “Eten.” Thus the square 
5 will be called “Tlil.” 

This principle of extension can 


be applied in any number of dimensions. 


2. Application 


to Three-Dimensional Space. 


To name a three-dimensional collocation of cubes take 


cube above “ten.” 


the upward direction first, secondly the 
direction towards the observer, thirdly 
the direction to his right hand. 

These form a word in which the first 
latter gives the place of the cube 
upwards, the second letter its place 
towards the observer, the third letter its 
place to the right. 

We have thus the following scheme, 
which represents the set of cubes of 
column 1, fig. 101, page 165. 

We begin with the remote lowest 
cube at the left hand, where the asterisk is 
placed (this proves to be by far the most 
convenient origin to take for the normal 
system). 

Thus “nen” is a “null” cube, “ten 
a red cube on it, and “len” a “null” 


n 
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By using a more extended sequence of consonants and 
vowels a larger set of cubes can be named. 

To name a four-dimensional block of tesseracts it is 
simply necessary to prefix an “e,” an “a,” or an “i” to 
the cub names. 

Thus the tesseract blocks schematically represented on 


page 165, fig. 101 are named as follows: — 


mPa] Psp] fifa 


elan ilan | ilat | ilal 


ESE ED 


enan| enat]enal 
1 


2. DERIVATION OF POINT, LINE, FACE, ETC. NAMES. 


The principle of derivation can be shown as follows: 
Taking the square of squares 
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the number of squares in it can be enlarged and the 
whole kept the same size. 


Compare fig. 79, p. 138, for instance, or the bottom layer 
of fig. 84. 

Now use an initial “s” to denote the result of carrying 
this process on to a great extent, and we obtain the limit 
names, that is the point, line, area names for a square. 
“Sat” is the whole interior. The corners are “sen,” 

“sel,” “sin,” “sil” while the lines 
sen set sel are “san,” “sal,” “set,” “sit.” 


“ow 
S 


sit. 

I find that by the use of the 
initial “s” these names come to be 
practically entirely disconnected with 
the systematic names for the square 

Sin sit sii from which they are derived. They 

are easy to learn, and when learned 

can be used readily with the axes running in any 
direction. 

To derive the limit names for a four-dimensional rect- 
angular figure, like the tesseract, is a simple extension of 
this process. These point, line, etc., names include those 
which apply to a cube, as will be evident on inspection 
of the first cube of the diagrams which follow. 

All that is necessary is to place an “s” before each of the 
names given for a tesseract block. We then obtain 
apellatives which, like the colour names on page 174, 
fig. 103, apply to all the points, lines, faces, solids, and to 


san| sat sal 
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the hypersolid of the tesseract. These names have the 
advantage over the colour marks that each point, line, etc., 
has its own individual name. 

In the diagrams I give the names corresponding to 
the positions shown in the coloured plate or described on 
p. 174. By comparing cubes 1, 2, 3 with the first row of 
cubes in the coloured plate, the systematic names of each 
of the points, lines, faces, etc., can be determined. The 
asterisk shows the origin from which the names run. 

These point, line, face, etc. names should be used in 
connection with the corresponding colours. The names 
should call up coloured images of the parts named in their 
right connection. 

It is found that a certain abbreviation adds vividness 
of distinction to these names. If the final “en” be dropped 
wherever it occurs the system is improved. Thus instead 
of “senen,” “seten,” “selen,” it is preferable to abbreviate 
to “sen,” “set,” “sel,” and also use “san,” “sin” for 
“sanen,” “sinen.” 


Wu 


1 2 3 


Selen Selet Selel Salen Salet Salel Silen Silel 
or Sel or Sal 
$ Salat 


V 


Salin 


Interior Setat Interior Satat Interior Sitat 
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4 5 6 
Sil Sal Sel Silet Salet  Selet Silel Salel  Selel 
Sy Salan 
Sp) Silin Silil 


TRS 


Sin 
Sinel 


Interior Satan Interior Satat Interior Satal 
7 8 9 
Sil Silet Silel Silan Silat Silal Silin Silit Silil 


Sy Salet $ Salit 


Selin 


uns 


Sinin 


Interior Satet Interior Satat Interior Satit 
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10 11 12 


Sen Senet Senel Set Setet Setel Selet  Selel 


Xo, Setat 
Setin 


Sinet Sinel Sitet Sitel Silet Silet 


Interior Sanat Interior Satat Interior Salat 


We can now name any section. Take e.g. the line in 
the first cube from senin to senel, we should call the line 
running from senin to senel, senin senat senel, a line 
light yellow in colour with null points. 

Here senat is the name for all of the line except its ends. 
Using “senat” in this way does not mean that the line is 
the whole of senat, but what there is of it is senat. It is 
a part of the senat region. Thus also the triangle, which 
has its three vertices in senin, senel, selen, is named thus: 


Area: setat. 
Sides: setan, senat, setet. 
Vertices: senin, senel, sel. 


The tetrahedron section of the tesseract can be thought 
of as a series of plane sections in the successive sections of 
the tesseract shown in fig. 114, p. 191. In bo the section 
is the one written above. In b; the section is made by a 
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plane which cuts the three edges from sanen intermediate 
of their lengths and thus will be: 


Area: satat. 
Sides: satan, sanat, satet. 
Vertices: sanan, sanet, sat. 


The sections in bz, bs will be like the section in bı but 
smaller. 

Finally in b4 the section plane simply passes through 
the corner named sin. 

Hence, putting these sections together in their right 
relation, from the face setat, surrounded by the lines and 
points mentioned above, there run: 


3 faces: satan, sanat, satet 
3 lines: sanan, sanet, sat 


and these faces and lines run to the point sin. Thus 
the tetrahedron is completely named. 

The octahedron section of the tesseract, which can be 
traced from fig. 72, p. 129 by extending the lines there 
drawn, is named: 

Front triangle selin, selat, selel, setal, senil, setit, selin 
with area setat. 

The sections between the front and rear triangle, of 
which one is shown in 1b, another in 2b, are thus named, 
points and lines, salan, salat, salet, satet, satel, satal, sanal, 
sanat, sanit, satit, satin, satan, salan. 

The rear triangle found in 3b by producing lines is sil, 
sitet, sinel, sinat, sinin, sitan, sil. 

The assemblage of sections constitute the solid body of 
the octahedron satat with triangular faces. The one from 
the line selat to the point sil, for instance, is named 
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selin, selat, selel, salet, salat, salan, sil. The whole 
interior is salat. 

Shapes can be easily cut out of cardboard which, when 
folded together, form not only the tetrahedron and the 
octahedron, but also samples of all the sections of the 
tesseract taken as it passes cornerwise through our space. 
To name and visualise with appropriate colours a series of 
these sections is an admirable exercise for obtaining 
familiarity with the subject. 


EXTENSION AND CONNECTION WITH NUMBERS 


By extending the letter sequence it is of course possible 
to name a larger field. By using the limit names the 
corners of each square can be named. 

Thus “en sen,” “an sen,” etc. will be the names of the 
points nearest the origin in “en” and in “an.” 

A field of points in which each one is indefinitely small 
is given by the names written below. 


hd 
[i 
iensen! etsen! elsen | 
‘ 
I 


l 

i) 1 i) i) 
lansen! atsen! alsen! 
i) i) i) 

1 


The squares are shown in dotted lines, the names 
denote the points. These points are not mathematical 
points, but really minute areas. 

Instead of starting with a set of squares and naming 
them, we can start with a set of points. 

By an easily remembered convention we can give 
names so such a region of points. 
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Let the space names with a final “e” added denote the 
mathematical points at the corner of each square nearest 
the origin. We have then 


0 1 2 
0 fene Tete tele) 
fane Tate ale | 
2 tine tite tei 


for the set of mathematical points indicated. This 
system is really completely independent of the area 
system and is connected with it merely for the purpose 
of facilitating the memory process. The word “ene” is 
pronounced like “eny,” with just sufficient attention to 
the final vowel to distinguish it from the word “en.” 

Now, connecting the numbers 0, 1, 2 with the sequence 
e, a, i, and also with the sequence n, t, l, we have a set of 
points named as with numbers in a co-ordinate system. 
Thus “ene” is (0,0); “ata” is (1,1); “ite” is (2,1). 
To pass to the area system the rule is that the name of 
the square is formed from the name of its point nearest 
to the origin by dropping the final e. 

By using a notation analogous to the decimal system 
a larger field of points can be named. It remains to 
assign a letter sequence to the numbers from positive 0 
to positive 9, and from negative 0 to negative 9, to obtain 
a system which can be used to denote both the usual 
co-ordinate system of mapping and a system of named 
squares. The names denoting the points all end with e. 
Those that denote squares end with a consonant. 

There are many considerations which must be attended 
to in extending the sequences to be used, such as 
uniqueness in the meaning of the words formed, ease 
of pronunciation, avoidance of awkward combinations. 
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“oy 


I drop “s” altogether from the consonant series and 
short “u” from the vowel series. It is convenient to 
have unsignificant letters at disposal. A double consonant 
like “st” for instance can be referred to without giving it 
a local significance by calling it “ust.” I increase the 
number of vowels by considering a sound like “ra” to 
be a vowel, using, that is, the letter “r” as forming a 
compound vowel. 


The series is as follows: — 
CONSONANTS 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
l p f sh ch nt st 
th h v m g j nd sp 


~ 


5 
“ae 


positive 


n 
a 


negative 


VOWELS. 


positive e a i ee e ai ar ra ri ree 
negative er o oO io œ iu or ro roo rio 


Pronunciation.—e as in men; a as in man; i as in in; 
ee as in between; was ay in may; ai as i in mine; ar as 
in art; er as ear in earth; o as in on; oo as oo in soon; 
io as in clarion; @ as oa in oat; iu pronounced like yew. 

To name a point such as (23, 41) it is considered as 
(3,1) on from (20, 40) and is called “ifeete.” It is the 
initial point of the square ifeet of the area system. 

The preceding amplification of a space language has 
been introduced merely for the sake of completeness. As 
has already been said nine words and their combinations, 
applied to a few simple models suffice for the purposes of 
our present enquiry. 


TRANSCRIBER’S NOTE. 
Do what thou wilt shall be the whole of the Law. 


This e-text of The Fourth Dimension was initially key-entered 
from a poor quality facsimile of the first edition. Some sections 
in that printing (perpetrated by Kessinger Publications in Kila, 
Montana) were illegible and the colour plate was photocopied in 
black and white rendering it useless; these have been corrected 
based on other copies of the text; the colour plate has been 
reconstructed based on a colour photo-copy of the first edition 
and the descriptions in the text. 


“A Language of Space” was not part of the first edition; it was 
issued as a pamphlet around the same time, and was bound in at 
the start of the Kessinger printing, separately paginated. In 1906 
and subsequent printings of The Fourth Dimension it was 
included at the end as a second appendix. 


All figures have been redrawn as vector art. In some of the 
views of the cube and tesseract in chapters XI-XIII, figures have 
been coloured instead of, or in addition to, placing the colour 
names or their initials on the figure. To make the nomenclature 
clear, wherever a particular colour is first used, the name is also 
printed. These colours are the same as those used in the colour 
plate; I have followed the original printing in rendering “null” as 
a light grey. 


A few obvious typographical errors have been fixed, and some 
minor changes in punctuation made for the sake of clarity. Some 
errors in the mnemonics for the syllogism on p. 101 have been 
corrected. 


In the first paragraph on p. 173 the second sentence originally 
ran “Then each of the eight lines of the cube ...” and the 
calculation of the number of bounding squares of the tesseract 
was thus given as 12 + 8 = 20. This has been corrected as an 
obvious error (similarly in the last paragraph on p. 177). 


Love is the law, love under will. 


T.S. 
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HINTON’ S CUBES 


“Hinton cubes” are a visualisation aid developed by the mathematician Charles H. 
Hinton to assist in visualising four-dimensional objects. Their use is fully 
described in the first appendix to The Fourth Dimension (London: Swann 
Sonnenschien, 1904; various reprints). The full set consists of eighty-one simple 
cubes, an inch or so along a side, each in one of sixteen colours according to the 
scheme explained in cap. XI-XII of The Fourth Dimension. In addition to these 
the set should also contain twenty-seven “slabs,” flat coloured square pieces about 
an inch square, their thickness purely dependent on the material uses since they 
are to be used to represent, by analogy, how a representation of a three- 
dimensional object could be built up in two dimensions; and finally, twelve multi- 
coloured “catalogue cubes.” 


The catalogue cubes are coloured according to the scheme shown in the figure 
“Views of the Tesseract” on the next page (this is a reconstruction of the colour 
plate from The Fourth Dimension, execrably reproduced as a black and white 
photocopy in the Kessinger reprint). In fact, the views in that plate may be 
substituted for the catalogue cubes if one is able to mentally rotate the images as 
required. 


For the simple cubes, obtain 81 1” or so wooden or plastic cubes and paint 
according to the following scheme: 


16 (“Null”) = Fa 4 (Orange) 

8 (White) 4 (Light blue) 
(aes 8 (Yellow) 4 (Pink) 
[ 8 (Red) —— 2 (Brown) 
[| 8 (Blue) 2 (Light purple) 
ii 4 (Light yellow) e] 2 (Ochre) 
Ld 4 (Purple) —/ 2 (Light green) 
[ 4 (Green) E 1 (Light brown) 


To make the “slabs”; either print out in colour the page immediately following the 
views of the tesseract, cut out the two blocks of 27 squares and paste either side of 
a 3” by 9” piece of heavy card, then cut up into the individual squares; or paint 
each of a set of 27 1” squares of heavy card, hardboard, or whatever, in the colour 
scheme indicated. 


To make the catalogue cubes, either print out in colour the four pages of nets, cut 
out, back onto card, fold and glue together; or alternatively, obtain twelve solid 
cubes and paint according to the scheme indicated. 


VIEWS OF THE TESSERACT 


No. 2. 


“Slabs” 


Catalogue cubes 1-3 


Catalogue cubes 4-6 


Catalogue cubes 7-9 


Catalogue cubes 10-12 


THE EMPIRICAL AND THE TRANSCENDENTAL 
By Michel Foucault 


Man, in the analytic of finitude, is a strange empirico-transcendental doublet, since he is a being such that knowledge will be attained in him 
of what renders all knowledge possible. But did not the human nature of the eighteenth-century empiricists play the same role? In fact, what 
was being analysed then was the properties and forms of representation which made knowledge in general possible (it was thus that 
Condillac defined the necessary and sufficient operations for representation to deploy itself as knowledge: reminiscence, self-consciousness, 
imagination, memory); now that the site of the analysis is no longer representation but man in his finitude, it is a question of revealing the 
conditions of knowledge on the basis of the empirical contents given in it. It is of little importance, for the general movement of modern 
thought, where these contents hap-pened to be localized: knowing whether they were sought in introspec-tion or in other forms of analysis is 
not the point. For the threshold of our modernity is situated not by the attempt to apply objective methods to the study of man, but rather by 
the constitution of an empirico-trans-cendental doublet which was called man. Two kinds of analysis then came into being. There are those 
that operate within the space of the body, and - by studying perception, sensorial mechanisms, neuro-motor diagrams, and the articulation 
common to things and to the organism -function as a sort of transcendental aesthetic; these led to the discovery that knowledge has anatomo- 
physiological conditions, that it is formed gradually within the structures of the body, that it may have a privileged place within it, but that 
its forms cannot be dissociated from its peculiar functioning; in short, that there is a nature of human knowledge that determines its forms 
and that can at the same time be made manifest to it in its own empirical contents. There were also analyses that - by study-ing humanity's 
more or less ancient, more or less easily vanquished illusions - functioned as a sort of transcendental dialectic; by this means it was shown 
that knowledge had historical, social, or economic con-ditions, that it was formed within the relations that are woven between men, and that 
it was not independent of the particular form they might take here or there; in short, that there was a history of human know-ledge which 
could both be given to empirical knowledge and prescribe its forms. 


Now, these analyses have this in particular about them: they apparently do not need one another in any way; moreover, they can dispense 
with the need for an analytic (or a theory of the subject): they claim to be able to rest entirely on themselves, since it is the contents 


themselves that function as transcendental reflection. But in fact the search for a nature or a history of knowledge, in the movement by 
which the dimension proper to a critique is fitted over the contents of empirical knowledge, already presupposes the use of a certain critique 
- a critique that is not the exercise of pure reflection, but the result of a series of more or less obscure divisions. And, in the first place, these 
divisions are relatively clearly elucidated, even though they are arbitrary: the division that dis-tinguishes rudimentary, imperfect, unequal, 
emergent knowledge from knowledge that may be called, if not complete, at least constituted in its stable and definitive forms (this division 
makes possible the study of the natural conditions of knowledge); the division that distinguishes illusion from truth, the ideological fantasy 
from the scientific theory (this division makes possible the study of the historical conditions of knowledge); but there is a more obscure and 
more fundamental division: that of truth itself; there must, in fact, exist a truth that is of the same order as the object-the truth that is 
gradually outlined, formed, stabilized, and expressed through the body and the rudiments of perception; the truth that appears as illusions 
are dissipated, and as history establishes a disalienated status for itself; but there must also exist a truth that is of the order of discourse - a 
truth that makes it possible to. employ, when dealing with the nature or history of knowledge, a language that will be true. It is the status of 
this true discourse that remains ambiguous. These two things lead to one conclusion: either this true discourse finds its founda-tion and 
model in the empirical truth whose genesis in nature and in history it retraces, so that one has an analysis of the positivist type (the truth of 
the object determines the truth of the discourse that describes its formation); or the true discourse anticipates the truth whose nature and 
history it defines; it sketches it out in advance and foments it from a dis-tance, so that one has a discourse of the eschatological type (the 
truth of the philosophical discourse constitutes the truth in formation). In fact, it is a question not so much of an alternative as of a 
fluctuation inherent in all analysis, which brings out the value of the empirical at the transcen-dental level. Comte and Marx both bear out 
the fact that eschatology (as the objective truth proceeding from man's discourse) and positivism (as the truth of discourse defined on the 
basis of the truth of the object) are archaeologically indissociable: a discourse attempting to be both empirical and critical cannot but be both 
positivist and eschatological; man appears within it as a truth both reduced and promised. Pre-critical naivete holds undivided rule. 


This is why modem thought has been unable to avoid - and precisely from the starting-point of this naive discourse - searching for the locus 
of a discourse that would be neither of the order of reduction nor of the order of promise: a discourse whose tension would keep separate the 
empirical and the transcendental, while being directed at both; a discourse that would make it possible to analyse man as a subject, that is, as 
a locus of knowledge which has been empirically acquired but referred back as closely as possible to what makes it possible, and as a pure 
form immediately present to those contents; a discourse, in short, which in relation to to quasi-aesthetics and quasi-dialectics would play the 
role of an analytic which would at the same time give them a foundation in a theory of the subject and perhaps enable them to articulate 
themselves in that third and intermediary term in which both the experience of the body and that of culture would be rooted. Such a 
complex, over-determined, and neces-sary role has been performed in modem thought by the analysis of actual expel ience. Actual 
experience is, in fact, both the space in which all empirical contents arc given to experience and the original form that makes them possible 
in general and designates their primary roots; it does indeed provide a means of communication between the space of the body and the time 
of culture, between the determinations of nature and the weight of history, but only on condition that the body, and, through it, nature, 
should first be posited in the experience of an irreducible spatiality, and that culture, the carrier of history, should be experienced first of all 
in the immediacy of its sedimented significations. It is easy enough to understand how the analysis of actual experience has established 
itself, in modern reflection, as a radical contestation of positivism and eschatology; how it has tried to restore the forgotten dimension of the 
transcendental; how it has attempted to exorcise the naive discourse of a truth reduced wholly to the empirical, and the prophetic discourse 
which with similar naivete promises at last the eventual attainment by man of experience. Nevertheless, the analysis of actual experience is 
a discourse of mixed nature: it is directed to a specific yet ambiguous stratum, concrete enough for it to be possible to apply to it a 
meticulous and descriptive language, yet sufficiently removed from the positivity of things for it to be possible, from that starting-point, to 
escape from that naivete, to contest it and seek foundations for it. This analysis seeks to articulate the possible objectivity of a knowledge of 
nature upon the original experience of which the body provides an outline; and to articulate the possible history of a culture upon the 
semantic density which is both hidden and revealed in actual experience. It is doing no more, then, than fulfilling with greater care the hasty 
demands laid down when the attempt was made to make the empirical, in man, stand for the transcendental. Despite appearances to the 
contrary, it is evident how closely knit is the network that links thoughts of the positivist or eschatological type (Marxism being in the first 
rank of these) and reflections inspired by phenomenology. Their recent rapprochement is not of the order of a tardy reconciliation: at the 
level of archaeological configurations they were both necessary - and necessary to one another - from the moment the anthropological postu- 
late was constituted, that is, from the moment when man appeared as an empirico-transcendental doublet. 


The true contestation of positivism and eschatology does not lie, therefore, in a return to actual experience (which rather, in fact, provides 
them with confirmation by giving them roots); but if such a contestation could be made, it would be from the starting-point of a question 
which may well seem aberrant, so opposed is it to what has rendered the whole of our thought historically possible. This question would be: 
Does man really exist? To imagine, for an instant, what the world and thought and truth might be if man did not exist, is considered to be 
merely indulging in paradox. This is because we are so blinded by the recent manifestation of man that we can no longer remember a time - 
and it is not so long ago - when the world, its order, and human beings existed, but man did not. It is easy to see why Nietzsche's thought 
should have had, and still has for us, such a disturbing power when it introduced in the form of an imminent event, the Promise-Threat, the 
notion that man would soon be no more - but would be replaced by the superman; in a philosophy of the Return, this meant that man had 
long since disappeared and would con-tinue to disappear, and that our modern thought about man, our concern for him, our humanism, were 
all sleeping serenely over the threatening rumble of his non-existence. Ought we not to remind ourselves - we who believe ourselves bound 
to a finitude which belongs only to us, and which opens up the truth of the world to us by means of our cognition -ought we not to remind 
ourselves that we are bound to the back of a tiger? 
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` MUNDY 
he 


The music pulsated .. . i 
lika the tramp of an army 
of devils... . 


Drawn into the merciless N 

tides of power that held fast 

the heart of the East, two fearless 

men matched modern cunning 
against the pagan magic of a hundred 
centuries. The lovely sorceress Yasmini 
laughed as she and the dread Mahatma 


vied to see who would first entrap them. 
i2 j 


CHAPTER I 


THE PALACE OF YASMINI 


ELDRUM Strange has “a way” with 
him, You need all your tact to get past 
the quarrelling point; but once that 
point is left behind-there isn’t a finer business 
boss in the universe. He likes to put his finger 
on a desk-bell and feel somebody jump in 
Thibet or Wei-hei-wei or Honolulu. ‘That’s 
Meldrum Strange. 
When he sent me from San Franciscp, where 
I was enoying a vacation, to New Yor , where 
he was enoying business, I took the fi t train, 
“You've been a long time on the 4 y,” he 
remarked, as I walked into his office’’twenty 
minutes after the Chicago flyer reached Grand 
Central Station. “Look at this!” he growled, 
shoving into my hand a clipping from a 
Western newspaper. 
“What about it?” I asked when I had fin- 
ished reading. ; 
“While you were wasting time on the West 


. Coast this office has been busy,” he snorted, 


looking more like General Grant than ever as 
he pulled out a cigar and started chewing ft. 
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“We've taken this matter up with the British 
Government, and we've been retained to lock 
into it.” . 

“You want me to go to Washington, I 
suppose.” 

“You've pot to go to India at once.” 

“That clipping is twọ months old,” I 
answered. “Why didn’: you wire me when I 
was in Egypt to go on from there?” 

“Look at this!” he answered, and shoved a 
letter across the desk. 

it bore the address of a club in Simla. 


Meldrum Strange, Esq., 
Messrs. Grim, Ramsden and Ross 
New York. 
Dear Sir, 
Having recently resigned my commission 
in the British Indian Army I am free to 
offer my services to your firm, provided you 


have a sufficiently responsible position here . 


in India to offer me. 

My qualifications and record are known to 
the British Embassy in Washington,D. C., to 
whom I am permitted to refer you, and it is 
at the suggestion of-—(he gave the name 
of a British Cabinet Minister who is known 
the wide world over) that I am making this 
proposal; he was good enough to promise his 
endorsement to any application I might care 
to make. 

If this shonld interest you, please send me 
a cablegram, on receipt of which I will hold 
my services at your disposal until your letter 
haa time to reach Simla, when, if your terms 
are satisfactory, I will cable my acceptance 
without further delay. 

Yours faithfully, 
Athelstan King, V.C., D.S.O., etc. 


“Do you know who he is?” demanded 
Strange. “That's the fellow who went to 
Khinjan Caves—the best secret service officer 
the British ever had. I cabled him, of course. 
Here's his contract, You take it to him, Here’s 
the whole dope about this propaganda. Take 
the quickest route to India, sign up this man 
King, and go after them at that end for all 
the two of you are worth. That’s all.” 

My passport being unexpired, I could make 
the Maurefania, and did. Moreover, I was 
merciless to the expense account. An air- 
plane took me from Liverpool to London, 
another from London to Paris, 

I don’t care how often you arrive in Bombay, 
the thrill increases. You steam in at dawn by 
Gharipuri just as the gun announces sunrise, 
and the dreamy bay ghmmers like 2 prophet’s 
vision—temples, domes, minarets, palm-trees, 
roofs, towers, and masts. 

Almost before the anchor had splashed into 
the spawn-skeined water off the Apollo 
Bunder, a native boat drew alongside and a 
very well-dressed native climbed up the com- 
panion-ladder in quest of me. I had sent King 
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a wireless, but his messenger was away in ad- 
vance of even the banker's agents, who flocked 
on board to tout for customs business. 

He handed me a letter which simply said 
that the bearer. Gulab Lal Singh, would look 
alter me and my belongings. So I paid atten- 
tion to the man. He was a strapping fellow, 
handsome as the deuce, with a Roman nose, 
and the eye of a gentleman unafraid. 

He said that Major King was in Bombay, 
but detained by urgent business. However, he 
invited me to Major King’s quarters for break- 
fasi, so instead of waiting for the regular 
launch, I got into the rative sailboat with 
him. And he seemed to have some sort of 
talisman for charming officials, for on the 
quay an officer motioned us through without 
even examining my passport. 

We drew up finally ir front ò. a neat little 
bungalow in a long street of similar buildings 
intended for British officials. Gulab Lal Singh 
took me straight into the dining-room and 
carried in breakfast with his own hands, 
standing behind my chair in silence while 1 
ate. 

Without much effort I could see his face in 
the mirror to my right, and when I thought 
he wasn’t noticing I studied him carefully. 

“Is there anything further that the sahib 
would care for?” he asked when the meal was 
finished, 

“Yes,” 1 said, pulling out an envelope. 
“Here's your contract, Major King. If you're 
agreeable, we may as well get that signed and 
mailed to New York.” 

| expected to see him look surprised, but he 
simply sat down at the table, read the con- 
tract over, and signed it. 

Then we went out onto a veranda that was 
shut off from the street by brown kaskas tatties. 

“How long does it take you to grow a 
beard?” was his first. rather surprising question. 


FT WAS not long before I learned how dit- 

ferently he could creat different individuals. 
He had simply chosen his extraordinary way of 
receiving me as the best means of getting a 
real line on me without much loss of time. 
He did not compliment me on having seen 
through his disguise, or apologize for his own 
failure to keep up the deception. He sat 
opposite and studied me as he might the 
morning newspaper, and l returned the com- 
pliment. 

“You see,” he said suddenly, as if a pre- 
vious conversatton had been interrupted, 
“since the war, governments have lost theit 
grip, so [ resigned from the Army. You look 
to me like a kind of godsend. Is Meldrum 
Strange as wealthy as they say?” 

I nodded. 
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“Is he playing for power?” 

“He’s out to do the world good, but he 
enjoys the feel of it. He is absolutely on the 
level.” à 

“I have a leiter from Strange, in which he 
says you've hunted and prospected all over the 
_ world. Does that include India?” 

I nodded. 

“Know any of the languages?” 

“Enough Hindustani to deceive a foreigner.” 

“Punjabi?” 

I nodded. 

Mind you, E was supposed to be this fellow’s 
boss. 

“J chink we'll be able to work together,” he 
said alter another long look at me. 

“Are you familiar with the facts?” he asked 
me. i r 

“I've the dossier with me. Studied it on the 
ship, of course.” 

“You understand,- then: The Princess 
Yasmini and the Gray Mahatma are the two 
keys. The government daren’t arrest either, 
because it would inflame mob passion. There’s 
too much of that already. ['m not in position 
to play this game alone—can’t afford to. I've 
joined the firm to get backing for what I 
want to do; I'd like that point clear. As long 
as we're in harness together I'll take you into 
confidence. But I expect absolutely free rein.” 

“All right,” I said. And for two hours he 
unfolded to me a sort of panorama of Indian 
intrigue, including dozens of statements of 
sheer fact that not one person in a million 
would believe if set down in.cold print. 

“So you see,” he said at last, “there’s some- 
thing needed in the way of unobtrusive in- 
spection if the rest of the world is to have 
any kind of breathing spell. lf you've no 
objection, we'll leave Bombay tonight and get 
to work.” 

Athelstan King and I arrived, after certain 
hot days and choking nights, at a city in the 
Punjab that has had nine names in the course 
of history. [t lies by a winding wide river, 
whose floods have changed the landmarks 
every year since men took to fighting for the 
common heritage. 

The tremendous wali, along whose base the 
river sucks and sweeps for more than a third 
of the city’s whole circumference, has to be 
kept repaired by endless labour, but there are 
compensations. The fierce current guards and 
gives privacy to a score òf palaces and temples, 
as well as a burning ghat, 

The city has been very little altered by the 
vanda) hand of progress, There is a red steel 
railway bridge, but the same framework carries 
a bullock road. 

From the bridge’s northern end as far as 
the bazaar, the main street goes winding 
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roughly parallel with the waterfront. Trees 
arch over it like a cathedral roof, and through 
the huge branches the sun turns everything be- 
neath to gold, so thar even the impious sacred 
monkeys achieve vicarious beauty, and the 
scavenger mongrel dogs scratch, sleep, and are 
miserable in an aureole. 

There are modern signs, as, for instance, a 
post office, some telegraph wires on which 
birds of a thousand colours perch with an air 
of perpetual surprise, and—tucked away in the 
city’s busiest maze, not four hundred yards 
from the western wall—the office of the Sikh 
apothecary Mulji Singh. 

Mulji Singh takes life seriously, which is a 
laborious thing to do, and, being an apostle of 
simple sanitation, is looked at askance by the 
populace, but he persists. 

King’s specialty is making use of uncon- 
sidered trifles and misuncerstood babus. 


F ING was attired a» a native, when we 

sought out Mulji Singh together and 
tound him in a back street with a hundred- 
yard-long waiting list of low-caste and alto- 
gether casteless cripples. 

And, of course, Mulji Singh had all the 
gossip of the city at his fingers’ ends. When 
he closed his office at last, and we came inside 
to sit with him, he loosed his tongue snd 
would have told us everything he knew\:! 
King had not steered the flow of informatio: 
between channels. 

“Aye, sahib, and this Mahatma, they say, is 
a very holy fellow, who works miracles. 
Sometimes he sits under a tree by the burning 
ghat, but at night he gocs to the Temple of 
the Tirthankers, where none dare follow him, 
although they sit tn crowds outside to watch 
him enter and leave, The common rumour 
is that at night he leaves his body lifeless in 
a crypt in that Tirthanker temple and flies to 
Heaven, where he foreifies himself with fresh 
magic. But I know where he goes by night. 

“There comes to me with boils a one-legged 
sweeper who cleans a black panther’s cage: * 
The panther took his other leg. He sleeps in a 
cage beside the panther’s, and it isa part of 
his duty to turn the panther loose on in- 
truders. It is necessary that they warn this 
one-legged fellow whenever a stranger is ex- 
pected by night, who should not be torn to 
pieces, Night after night he is warned. 
Night after night there comes this Mahatma 
to spend the hours in Heaven! There are 
places less like Heaven than er palace.” 

“Is he your only informant?’ King dge- 
manded. 

“Aye, sahib, the only one on that count. 
But there is another, whose foot was caught 
between stone and stone when they lowered 
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a trapdoor once in that Tirthanker temple. 
He bade the Tirthankers heal his foot, but 
instead they threw him out for having too 
much knowledge of matters that they said do 
not concern him. And he says that the trap- 
door opens into a passage that leads under the 
wall into a chamber from which access: is ob- 
tained by another trapdoor to a building in- 
side her palace grounds within a stone's throw 
of that panther’s cage. And he, too, says that 
the Mahatma goes nightly to ker palace.” 

“Are there any stories of her?’ King in- 
quired. 

“Thousands, sahtb! But no two agree. It 
is known that she fell foul of the raj in some 
way, and they made her come to this place. I 
was here when she came. She has a household 
of a hundred women—maunds of furniture— 
maunds of it, sakib! She gave orders to her 
menservants to be meek and imoffensive, so 
when they moved in there were not more than 
ten fights between them and the city folk who 
thought they had as much right to the streets. 
There was a yellow-tanged northern devil who 
marshalled the serving-men, and it is he who 
keeps her palace gate. He keeps it well. None 
trespass,” 

“What other visitors does she entertain be- 
sides the Mahatma?” 

“Many, sakib, though few enter by the front 
gate, There are tales of men being drawn up 
by ropes from boats in the river.” > 

“Is there word of why they come?” 

“Sahib, the little naked children weave 
stories of her doings. Each has a different 
tale. They call her empress of the hidden 
arts. They say that she knows all the secrets 
of the priests, and that there is nothing that 
she cannot do, because the gods love her and 
the Rakshases’—male evil spirits—“and Ap- 
saras”—female evil spirits—“do her bidding.” 

“What about this Tirthanker temple? Who 
controls it?” ` 

“None knows that, sakib. It is so richly 
endowed that its priests despise men’s gifts. 
None is encouraged to worship in that place. 
When those old Tirthankers stir abroad they 
have no dealings with folk in this city that any 
man knows of.” 

“Are you sure they are Tirthankers?” asked 
King, 

“I am sure of nothing, sakib. For aught I 
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know they are devils! 
King gave him a small sum of money, and 
we walked away toward the burning ghat, 
where there was nothing but a mean smell and 
a few old men with rakes gathering up ashes. 
But outside the ghat, where a golden mohur 
tree cast a wide shadow across the road there 
was a crowd standing in rings around an al- 
most naked, ash-smeared religious fanatic. 


The fanatic appeared to have the crowd 
bewildered. for he cursed and blessed on no 
comprehensible schedule, and gave extraordi- 
nary answers to the smplest questions, not 
acknowledging a question at all unless it 
suited him. 

King and I had not been there a minuté 
before someone asked him about the Princess 
Yasmini, = 

“Aha! Who stares at the fire burns his 
eyes! A burned eye is of less use than a raw 
one!” 

Some laughed, but not many. Most ‘of them 
seemed to think there was deep wisdom in his 
answer to be dug for meditatively, as no doubt 
there was. Then a man on the edge of the 
crowd a long way off from me, who wore the 
air of a humorist, asked him about me. 


“Does the shadow of this foreigner offend 
your honour’s holiness?” 

None glanced in my direction; that right 
have given the game away. It is considered an 
exquisite joke to discuss a white man to his 
face without his knowing it. The Gray Ma- 
hatma did not g'ence once in my direction 
either. So 

“As a bird in the river—as a fish in the air— 
as a man in trouble is the foreigner in Hind!” 
he answered. 

Then he suddenly began dectaiming, mak- 
ing his voice ring as if his throat were brass, 
yet without moving his body or shifting his 
head by a hair's breadth. 

“The universe was chaos. He said, let order 
prevail, and order came out of the chaos and 
prevailed. The universe was in darkness. He 
said, let there be light and let it prevail over 
darkness; and light came out of the womb of 
darkness and prevailed. He ordained the 
Kali-Yug—an age of darkness in which all 
Hind should lie at the feet of foreigners. And 
thus ye lie in the dust. But there is an end of 
night, and so there is an end to Kali-Yug. 
Bide ye the time, and watch!” 

King drew me away, and we returned up- 
street between old temples and new iron- 
fronted stores toward Mulji Singh’s quarters 
where he had left the travelling-bag that we 
shared between us. 

“Is that Gray Mahatma linked up with 
propaganda in the U.S.A?” I asked, wonder- 
ing. 

“Whats more,” King answered, “he’s 
dangerous; he’s sincere—the most dangerous . 
type of politician in the world—the honest 
visionary, in love with an abstract theory, 
capable of offering himself for martyrdom. 
Watch him now!” 

The crowd was beginning to close in on the 
Mahatma, seeking to touch him. Suddenly he 
flew into a fury, seized a long stick from some- 
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one near him and began beating them over 
the head using both hands and laying on so 
savagely that ashes fell from him like pipe- 
clay from a shaken bag, and several men ran 
away with the blood pouring down their faces. 
However, they were reckoned fortunate. 

“Some of those will charge money to let 
other fools touch them,” said King. “Come 
on. Let's call on ker now.” 

So we returned to Julji Singh’s stuffy little 
office, and King changed into a major’: uni- 
form. 

“It isn’t exactly according to Hoyle to wear 
this,” he explained. “However, she doesn’t 
know I’ve resigned from the Army.” 


OBODY saw us walk up to Yasmini’s 

palace gate and knock;..for whoever was 

abroad in the heat was down by the ghat ad- 
- miring the Mahatma. 

The bearded giant who had admitted us 
stood staring at King, his long, strong fingers 
twitching. In his own good time King turned 
and saw fit to recognize him: 

“Oh, hullo, Ismail!” 

He held a hand out, but the savage flung 
arms about him that were as strong as the 
iron gate-clazhps, and King had to fight to 
break free from the embrace. 

“Now Allah be praised, he is father of 
mercies! Ske warned me!” he croaked. “She 
knows the smell of dawn at midnight! She 
said, ‘He cometh soon!’ and none believed 
her, save only I. This very dawn said she, 
‘Thou, Ismail,’ she said, ‘be asleep at the gate 
when he cometh and thine eyes shall be 
thrown to the city dogs? Aye! Ohol” 


King nodded to lead on, and ismail obeyed 
with a deal of pantomime intended to convey 
a sense of partnership with roots in the past 
and its fruition now. 

The way was down a passage between high, 
carved walls so old that antiquarians burn 
friendship in disputes not so much about the 
century as the very era of that quiet art— 
under dark arches with latticed windows into 

` unexpected gardens fresh with the, smell of 
sprinkled water—by ancient bronze gateways 
into other passages that opened into stone- 
paved courts with fountains in the midst. 

Building joined onto building and court 
met court until, where an old black panther 
snarled at us between iron bars, an arch and 
a solid bronze door admitted us at, last into 
the woman’s pleasance—a wonderland of 
jasmine, magnolia and pomegranates set about 
a marble pool and therein mirrored among 
rainbow-coloured fishes. 

Beyond the pool a flight of marble steps 
rose fifty feet until it passed through a many- 
windowed wall into the panch mahai—the 


quarters of the women. At their foot Ismail 
halted. 

“Go thou up alone! Leave this elephant 
with met” he said, nudging me and pointing 
with his thumb toward a shady bower against 
the garden wall. 

Without acknowledging tha: pleasantry 
King took my arm and we went straight for- 
ward together, our tread resounding strangely 
on steps that for centuries had felt no sterner 
shock than that of soft slippers and naked, 
jewelled feet. 

We were taking nobody entirely by surprise; 
that much was obvious. Before we reached 
the top step two women opened a door and 
ran to meet us. One woman threw over King’s 
head such a prodigious garland of jasmine 
buds that he had to loop it thrice about his 
shoulders. Fhen each took a hand of one of 
us and we entered between doors of many- 
coloured wood, treading on mat-strewn marble, 
their bare feet pattering beside ours. There 
were rustlings to right and left, and once I 
heard laughter, smothered instantly. 

At last, at the end of a wide hall before 
many-hued silkerresemerns, our two guides 
stopped. As they released our hands, with the 
always surprising strength that is part of the 
dancing woman’s stock-in-trade, they slipped 
behind us suddenly and thrust us forward 
through the curtains. 

There was not much to see in front of us. 
We found ourselves in a panelled corridor, 
whose narrow windows overlooked the river, 
facing a painted door sixty paces distant at 
the farther end. King strode down the corri- 
dor and knocked. 

The answer was one word that I did not 
catch, although it rang like a suddenly struck 
chord of music, and the door yielded to the 
pressure of King’s hand. 

I entered behind him, and the door swung 
shut of its own weight with a click. We were 
in a high-ceilinged, very long room, having 
seven sides. There were windows to right and 
left. A deep divan piled with scented cushions . 
occupied the whole length of one long wail, 
and there were several huge cushions on the 
floor against another wall. There was one 
other door besides that by which we had 
entered. 

We stood in that room alone, but I know 
that King felt as uneasy as I did, for there 
was sweat on the back of his neck. We were 
being watched by unseen: eyes. There is 10 
mistaking that sensation. 

Suddenly a voice broke silence like a golden 
bell whose overtones go widening in rings 


, into infinity, and a vision of loveliness parted 


the curtains of that other door. 
“My lord comes as is méet—spurred, and 
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ready to give new kingdoms to his king! Oh. 
how my lord is welcome?!” she said in Persian. 

Her voice thrilled you, because of its pertect 
resonance, exactly in the middle of the note. 
She looked into King’s eyes with challenging 
familiarity that made him smile, and then 
eyed me wonderingly. She glanced from me to 
a picture on the wall in blue of the Elephant- 
god—enormous, opulent, urbane, and then 
back again at me, and smiled very sweejly. 

“So you have brought Ganesha with your 
The god of good luck! How wonderful! How 
dues one behave toward a real god?” 

And while she said that she laid her hands 
on King’s arms as naturally as if he were a 
sweetheart whom she had r.ot seen perhaps 
since yesterday. Plainly, there was absolutely 
nothing between. him and her except his own 
obstinate independence. Her heart was his if 
he wanted it. 

She took King’s hand with a laygh that had 
its roots in past companionship and led him 
to the middle, deepest window-seat,. beneath 
which the river could be heard gurgling 
busily. 

Then, when she had drawn the silken hang- 
ings until the softened light suggested linger- 
ing, uncounted hours, and had indicated with 
a nod to me a cushion in the corner, she came 
and lay on the cushions close to King, chin 
ou hand, where she could watch his eyes. 


ING sat straight and square, watching her 

with caution that he dic not trouble to 
conceal, She took his hand and raised the 
sleeve until the broad, gold, graven bracelet 
showed. 

“That link forged in the past must bind us 
two more surely than an oath,” she said, 
smiling. 

“I used it to show to the gatekeeper.” 

He sat coolly waiting for her next remark. 
And with almost unnecessary candour began 
to remove the bracelet and offer it back to 
her. So she unmasked her batteries. with a 
delicious little rippling laugh and a lazy, cat- 
like movement that betokened joy in the dan- 
ger that was coming, if I know anything at all 
of what sign-language means, 

“I knew that very day that you resigned 
your commission in the Army, and I laughed 
with delight at the news, knowing that the 
gods who are our servants had contrived it. 
I know why thou art here,” she said; and the 
change from you to thous was not haphazard. 

“It is well known, Princess, that your spies 
are the cleverest in India,” King answered. 

' “Spies? [ need no spies as long as old India 
lives. Friends are better.” 

“Do all princesses break their promises?” he 
countered, meeting her eyes steadily. 


“Never yet did | break one promise, whether 
it was for good or evil.” 

“Princess,” be answered, looking sternly at 
her, “in Jamrud For:, greed to take no 
part again in politics, national or interna- 
tional, in return for a promise of personal 
freedom and permission to reside in India.”. 

“My promise was dependent on my liberty. 
Buc is this liberty—to be forced to reside in 
this old palace, with the spies of the govern- 
ment keeping watch on my doings, except 
whcn they chance to be outwitted? Neverthe- 
less. I have kept my promise. Thou knowest 
me better than to think chat [ need to break 
promises in order to outwit a government of 
Englishmen!” 

“Quibbles won't help. Princess,’ he an- 
swered, “You promised to do nothing that 
government might object to.” 

“Well; will they object to my religion?” she 
retorted, mocking him. “Has the British rai 
at last screwed up its courage to the point of 
trespassing behind the purdah and blundering 
in among religious exercises?” 

No man in his senses ever challenges a 
woman's argument until he knows the whole 
of it and has unmasked its ulterior purpose. 
So King sat still and said nothing, knowing 
that that was precisely what she did not want. 

“You must make terms with me, Heaven- 
born!” she went on, changing her tone to one 
of rather more suggestive firmness, “The Kati- 
Yuy’—age of darkness-—“is. drawing to a close, 
and India awakes! There is froth on the sur- 
face-a rising here, an agitation there, a deal 
ol wild talk everywhere. and che dead old 
government proposes to suppress it in the dead 
old ways, like men with paddles seeking to 
beat the waves down flat! But the winds of 
God biow, and the bnat of the men with the 
paddles will be upset presently. 

“Who then shall ride the storm? Their 
gunners will be told to shoot the froth as it 
forms and rises! But if there is a wise man 
anywhere he will make terms with me, and 
will set himself to guide the underlying forces 
that may otherwise overwhelm everything, I 
think thou art wise, my Heaven-born. Thou 
wert wise once on a time.” 


“Do you think you can rule India?” King 
asked her; and he did not make the mistake 
of suggesting ridicule. 

“Who else can do it?” she retarted. “Do you 
think we come into the world te let Fate be 
our master? Why have F royal blood and royal 
views, wealth, understanding and ambition, 
while the others have blindness and vague 
yearnings? Can you answer?” 

“Princess,” he answered, “I had only one 
object in coming here.” 

“I know that.” she said, nodding. 
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“I have simply come to warn you.” 

“Chut!” she answered with her chin between 
her hands and her elbows deep in the cushions. 
“| know how much is known. This man— 
what is his name? Ramsden? Poufft Ganesha, 
here, is far better! Ganesha is from America. 
Those fools who went to prepare the Ameri- 
car. mind for what is coming, because they 
were altogether too loolish to be anything but 
in the way in India, have been found out, and 
Ganesha has come like a big bull-buffalo to 
save the world by thrusting his clumsy horns 
into things he does net understand! I cell you, 
Athelstan. that however much is known there 
is much more that is not known. You would 
better make terms with me!” 

“What you must understand. Princess. is 
that your plan to overthrow the West and 
make the East the world’s controlling force is 
known by those who can prevent you.” he 
answered quietly. “You see, 1 can't go away 
from here and tell whoever asks me that you 
are observing your promise to—” 

“No,” she interrupted with a ringing merry 
laugh of triumph, “You speak truth without 
knowing it! You cannot go away!” 

Princess Yasmini’s boast was good. But we 
had come to solve a problem, not to run away 
with it, and she looked disconcerted by our 
rather obvious willingness to be her prisoners 
lor a while. 

“Do you think [ cannot be cruel?’ she asked 
suddenly. 

“| have scen you at your worst, as well as 
at your best!” King answered. 

“You act like a man who has resources. Yet 
you have none,” she answered slowly, as if re- 
viewing all the situation in her mind. “None 
knows where you are—not even Mulji Singh, 
with whom you left your other clothes before 
putting on that uniform the better to impress 
me! The bag chat you and Ganesha share be- 
tween you, like two mendicants emerging from 
the gaol, is now in a room in this palace. You 
came because you saw that if I should be 
arrested there would be insurrection. You 
said so to Ommony sakib, and his butler over- 
heard. 

“But not even Ommony knows where you 
are, He said to you: “TE you can defeat that 
woman withour using violence, you'll stand 
alone in the world as the one man who could 
do it. But if you use violence, though you kili 
her, she will defeat you and all the rest of us.’ 
Is not that what your friend Ommony said?” 

“What kind of terms do you want me to 
make with you, Princess?” King answered. 

“[ can make you ruler of all India!” she 
said. “Another may wear the baubles, but 
thou shalt be the true king, even as thy name 
ist And behind thee, me, Yasmini, whispering 


wisdom aad laughing to see the politician 
strut” 


ING leaned hack and laughed at her. 
“Do you really expect me to help you 
run my own countrymen, go back on my race, 
creed, education, oath and everything, and—” 

“Deluded loots! The East—the East, Athel- 
star.. is waking! Better make terms with me, 
and tht alt live to ride on the arising East 
as Gad rides on the wind and bits and governs 
int” 

“Very well,” he said 
nothing blindfold ” 

“Hah! Thou art not half conquered yet.” 
She laughed. “And what of Ganesha? Is this 
mountain of bores and thews a person to be 
trusted, or shall we shew him how much 
stronger than he is a horsehair in a clever 
woman's fiigecs?” 

“This man Ramsden is my friend,” King 
said. 

“Are you kis trrend?” she retorted. 

He nodded. i 

“Yoy are gotng to see the naked heart of 
indiat” she said. “Better to have your eyes 
burned out now than ses that and be false to 
it afterward!” 

Then, since we tailed to order red-hot ' 
needles lor our eyes, she cried out once—one 
clear note that sounded almost exactly as if 
she had struck a silver gong. A woman en- 
tered like the living echo to it. Yasmini spoke, 
and the woman disappeared again. 

Below us the river wallowed and gurgled 
along the palace wali, and we caught the oc- 
casional thumping of a boat-pote. The thump- 
ing ceased exactly underneath us, and a man 
began singing in the time-hallowed language 
of Rajasthan. I think he was looking upward 
as he sang, tor each word reached its goal. 


“Show me. I'll do 


“Oh warm and broad the plow land lies, 
The idle oxen wait! 

We pray thee, holy river, rise, 

Nor glut thy felds too late! 

The year awakes! The slumbering seed 
Swells to its birth! Oh river, heed!’ 


“Strange time ot year for that song, Princess! 
ls that one of your spies?” asked King, not too 
politely. 

“One of my friends.” she answered. “I told 
you; India awakes! But watch.” 

It was growing dark. Two women came and 
drew the curtains closer. Other women 
brought lamps and set them on stools along 
one wall; others again brought tapers and lit 
the candles in the hydra-headed candelabra. 

“It is really too light yet ” Yasmini grumbled, 
as if the gods who marshall in the night had 
not kept faith with her, But even so, the 
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shadows danced among India’s gods on the 
wal! facing the row of stools. 

Then there began wood-wind music, made 
by musicians out of sight. low and sweet, sug- 
gesting unimaginable mysteries, and one by 
one through the curtains opposite there came 
in silently seven women on bare feet that 
hardly touched the carpet; and all the stories 
about nautch girls, ail the travellers’ tales of 
how Eastern women dance with their arms, not 
feet, vanished that instant into the kingdom 
of lies. 

This was dancing—ar. absolute. They no 
longer seemed to be flesh and blaod women 
possessed of weight and other limitations; their 
footfall was hardly audible, and you could not 
hear them breathe at all, They were like liv- 
ing shadows, and they danced the way the 
shadows of the branches do on a jungle 
clearing when a light breeze makes the trees 
laugh. 

it had some sort of mystic meaning, no 
doubt, although J did not understand it; but 
what I did understand was that the whole ar- 
rangement was designed to produce a,sort of 
mesmerism in the beholder, 


However, school yourself to live alone and 


think alone for a quarter of a century or so, 
meeting people only as man to man instead 
of like a sheep among a flock of sheep, and you 
become immune to that sort of thing. 

The Princess Yasmini seemed to realize that 
neither King nor I were being drawn into the 
net of dreaminess that those wained women of 
hers were weaving. 

“Watch!” said Yasmini suddenly. And then 
we saw what very few men have been privi- 
leged to see. 

She joined the dance; and you knew then 
who had taught those women. Theirs had 
been after ali a mere interpretation of her 
vision. Hers was the vision itself. 

She was ii—the thing itseli—no more an 
interpretation than anything in Nature is. 
Yasmini became India—India’s heart; and I 
suppose that if King and 1 had understood 
her, we would have been swept into her vortex, 
as it were, like drops of water into an ocean. 

She was unrestrained by any need, or even 
willingness to explain herself. She was talking 
the same language that the nodding blossoms 
and the light and shadow talk that go chasing 
each other across the hillsides. And while you 
watched you seemed to know all sorts of 
things—secrets that disappeared from your 
mind a moment afterward. 


HE began singing presently, commencing 
on the middle F as every sound in Nature 
does and disregarding conventional limitations 
just as she did when dancing. She sang first 


of the emptiness before the worlds were made, 
She sang of the birth of peoples; of the history 
of peoples. . 

She sang of India as the mother of all 
speech, song, race and knowledge; of truths 
that every great thinker since the world’s be- 
ginning has propounded; and of India as the 
home of all of them, until, whether you would 
ot not, at least you seemed to see the undeni- 
able truth of that. 

And then, in a weird, wild, melancholy 
minor key came the story of the Kalz-Yug—the- 
age of darkness creeping cver India, condemn- 
ing her for her sins. She sang of India under 
the hoof of ugliness and ignorance and plague, 
and yet of a few who kept the old light burn- 
ing in secret—of hidden books, and of stuff 
that men call magic handed down the cen- 
turies from lip to lip in caves and temple 
cellars and mountain fastnesses, wherever the 
mysteries were safe from profane eyes. 

And then the key changed again, striking 
that fundamental middle F that is the mother- 
note of all the voices of Nature and, as Indians 
maintain, of the music of the spheres as well. 


` Music and song and dance became laughter. 


Doubt vanished, for there seemed nothing left 
to doubt, as she began to sing of India rising 
at last, again triumphant over darkness, 
mother of the world and of all the nations of 
the world, awake, unconquerable. 


Never was another song like that onel Nor 
was there ever such a climax. As she finished 
on a chord of triumph that seemed like a new 
spirit bursting the bonds of ancient mystery 
and sank to the floor among her women, there 
stood the Gray Mahatma in their midst, not 
naked any longer, but clothed from head to 
heel in a saffron-coloured robe, and without 
his paste of ashes. 

He stood like a statue with folded arms, his 
yellow eyes blazing and his look like a lion’s; 
and how he had entered the room I confess I 
don’t know to this hour, nor docs Athelstan 
King, who is a trained observer of unusual 
happenings. Both doors were closed, and I 
will take oath that neither had been opened 
since the women entered. 

“Peace!” was his first word, spoken like one 
in authority, who ordered peace and dared 
to doit. i 

He stood looking for more than a minute 
at King and me with, I think, just a flicker of 
scorn on his thin lips, as if he were wondering 
whether we were men enough to face the 
ordeal before us. Then indefinably, yet quite 
perceptibly, his mood changed and his ap- 
pearance with it. He held his right hand out. 

“Will you not shake hands with me?” he 
asked, smiling. f 

Now that was a thing that no sanctimonious 
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Brahman would have dreamed of doing, for 
fear of being defiled by the touch of a easte- 
less foreigner; so he was either above or below 
the caste laws, and it is common knowledge 
how those who are below caste cringe and 
toady, So he evidently reckoned himself 
above it, and the Indian who can do that has 
met and overcome more tyranny and terrors 
than the West knows anything about. 

I wish I could make exactly clear what 
happened when I took his outstretched hand, 

His fingers closed on mine with a grip like 
marble. There are few men who are stronger 
than I am; I can outlift a stage professional; 
yet T could no more move his hand or pull 
mine free than if he had been a bronze image 
with my hand set solid in the casting. 

“That is for your own good,” he said 
pleasantly, Jetting go at last. “That other man 
knows better, but you. might have been so 
unwise as to try using violence.” 

“I'm glad you had that experience,” said 
King in a low voice, as I went back to the 
window-seat. “Don’t let yourself be bewildered 
by it. There’s an explanation for everything. 
They know something that we don’t, that’s 
al” 


CHAPTER II 


THE POOL OF TERRORS 


T A sign from the Gray Mahatma all 

the women except Yasmini left the 

room. Yasmini seemed to be in a 
strange mood mixed of mischief and amused 
anticipation. 

The Mahatama sat down exactly in the 
middle of the carpet, and his method was 
unique. It looked just as if an unseen hand 
had taken him by the hair and lowered him 
gradually, for he crossed his legs and dropped 
to the floor as evenly and slowly as one of 
those freight elevators that disappear beneath 
the city sidewalks. 

He seemed to attach a great deal of impor- 
tance to his exact’ position, and glanced re- 
peatedly at the walls as if to make sure that 
he was not sitting an inch or two too far 
to the right or left; however, he had gauged 
his measurements exactly at the frst attempt 
and did not move, once he was seated. 

“You two sahibs,” he began, with a slight 
emphasis on the word sahib, as if he wished to 
call attention to the fact that he was according 
us due courtesy, “you two honourable gentle- 
men,” *he continued, as if mere courtesy per- 
haps were not enough, “have been chosen un- 
known to yourselves, For there is but one 
Chooser, whose choice is never known until 
the hour comes. For the chosen there is no 


road back again. Even if you should prefer = 
death, your death could not now be of your 
own choosing; for having been chosen, there 
is no escape from service to the Purpose, and 
though you would certainly die if courage 
failed you, your death would be more terrible 
than life, since it would serve the Purpose with- 
out benefiting you. : 

“You are both honest men,” he continued, 
“for the one has resigned honours and emol- 
uments in the Army for the sake of serving 
India; the other has accepted toilsome service 
under a man who seeks, however mistakenly, 
to serve the world. ‘If you were not honest 
you would never have been chosen. If you had 
made no sacrifices of your own free will, you 
would not have been acceptable.” i 

Yasmini clasped her hands and laid her chin 
on them among the cushions. -She was rev- 
elling in intellectual. enjoyment, as sinfully I 
dare say as some folk revel in more material 
delights. The Mahatma took no notice of her, 
but continued, , 

“You have heard of the Kalt-Yug, the age 
of darkness. It is at an end. The nations 
presently begin‘ to beat swords into plough- 
shares because the time has come. But there is 
yet much else to do, and the eyes of those who 
have lived so long in darkness are but blinded 
for the present by the light, so that guides are 
needed, who can see. You two shall see—a 
littel” 

It was becoming intolerably hot in the room 
with the curtains drawn and all those lights 
burning, but I seemed to be the only one 
who minded it. The candles in the chandelier 
were kept from collapsing by metal sheaths, 
but the very flames seemed to feel the heat and 
to flicker like living things that wilted. 

“Corn is corn and grass is grass,” said the 
Mahatma, “and neither one can change the 
other. Yet the seed of grass that is selected 
can improve all grass, as they understand who 
strive with problems of the field. Therefore 
ye two, who have been chosen, shall be sent 
as the seeds of grass to the United States to 
carry on the work that no Indian can prop- 
erly accomplish. Corn to corn, grass to grass. 
That is your destiny.” 

He paused, as if waiting for the sand to run 
out of an hour-glass. There was no hour-glass, 
but the suggestion was there just the same. 

“Nevertheless,” he went on presently, “there 
are some who fail their destiny, even as some 
chosen seeds refuse to sprout. You will need 
besides your honesty such courage as is com- 
mitted to few. 

“Once on a time before the Kati-Yug began, 
when the Aryans, of whom you people are de- 
scendants, lived in this ancient motherland, 
the whole of all knowledge was the heritage 
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of every man, and what to-day are called 
miracles-were understood as natural working 
of pure law. It was nothing in those days for 
a man to walk through fire unscathed, for 
there was very lictle difference between the 
gods and men, and men knew themselves for 
masters of the universe, subject only to Para- 
brahin, 

“Nevertheless, the sons of men grew blind, 
mistaking” the shadow for the substance. And 
because the least error when extended to in- 
finity produces chaos, the whole world became 
chaos, full of nothing but rivalries, sickness, 
hate, confusion. . 

“Meanwhile, the sons of men, ever seeking 
the light they lost, have spread around the 
earth, ever mistaking the shadow for the sub- 
stance, until they have imitated the very 
thunder and lightning, calling them cannon; 
they have imitated all the forces of the uni- 
verse and called them steam, gasoline, electric- 
ity, chemistry and what not, so that now they 
fly by machinery, who once could fly without 
effort and without wings. 

“And now they grow deathly weary, not 
understanding why. Now they hold councils, 
one nation with another, seeking to substitute 
a lesser evil for the greater. 

“Once in every hundred years men have 
been sent forth to prove by public demonstra- 
tion that there is a greater science than all that 
are called sciences. None knew when the end 
of the Kali-Yug might be, and it was thought 
that if men saw things they could not explain, 
perhaps they would turn and seek the true 
mastery of the universe. 


“But what happened? You, who are trom 
America; is there one village in all America 
where men do not speak of Indians as fakirs 
and mock-magicians? For that there are two 
reasons, One is that there are multitudes of 
Indians who are thieves and liars who know 
nothing and seek to conceal their ignorance 
beneath a cloak of deceit and trickery. The 
other is, that men are so deep in delusion, 

` that when they do see the unexplainable they 
seek to explain it away. Whereas the truth is 
that there are natural laws which, if under- 
stood by all, would at once make all men 
masters of the universe. 


T IS common knowledge that when Roberts, 
the British general, Jed an army into Af- 
għanistan in wincter-time and fought a battle at 
Kandahar, the news of his victory was. known 
in Bombay, a thousand miles away, as soon 
as it happened, whereas the government, 
possessing, semaphores and the telegraph, had 
to wait many days for the news. How did that 
occur? Can you or anyone explain it? 
“lE I were to go forth and tell how it hap- 


pened, the men who profit by the telegraphs 
and the deep sea cables would desire to kill 
me. . 

“There is only one country in the world 
where such things can be successfully ex- 
plained, and that is India; but not even in 


- India until India is free. When the millions of 


India once grasp the fact of freedom, they will 
forget superstition and understand, Then they 
will claim their powers and use them. Then 
the world will see, and wonder. And presently 
the world, too, will understand. 

“Therefore, India must be free. These three 
hundred and fifty million people who speak 
one hundred and forty-seven languages must 
be set free to work out their own destiny. 

“But there is only one way of doing that. 
The world, and India with it, is held in the 
grip of delusion. And what is delusion? 
Nothing but opinions. Therefore, it is 
opinions that hold India in subjection, and 
opinions must be changed. A beginning must 
be made where opinions are least hidebound 
and are therefore easiest to change. That 
means America, 

“Therefore you two sahibs are chosen—one 
who knows and loves India; one who knows 
and loves America, The duty laid on you is 
absolute. There can be no inching from it. 
You are to go to America and convince Ameri- 
cans that India should be free to work out 
her own destiny. 

“Therefore follow, and see what you shall 
see.” 

He rose, exactly as he had sat down, with- 
out apparent muscular effort. It was as if a 
hand had taken him by the scalp and lifted 
him, except that I noticed his feet were pressed 
so hard against the floor that the blood left 
them, so that I think the secret of the trick 
was perfect muscular control, although how to 
attain that is another matter. 

The Princess Yasmini made no offer to 
come with us, but lounged among the cushions 
revelling in mischievous enjoyment. Whatever 
the Gray Mahatma's real motive, there was no 
possible doubt about hers; she was looking 
forward to a tangible material profit. 

The Gray Mahatma led the way through the 
door by which he had entered, stalking along 
in his saffron robe without the slightest effort 
to seem dignified or solemn. 

“We passed down the long corridor outside 
Yasmini’s room, but instead of continuing 
straight forward, the Gray Mahatma found an ` 
opening behind a curtain-in a wall whose 
thickness could be only guessed. Inside the 
wall was a stairway six feet wide that de- 
scended to an echoing, unfurnished hall be- 
low after making two turns inside solid ma- 
sonry. i 
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The lower hali was dark, but he found “is 
way without difficulty, picking up a lantern 
from a corner on his way and then opening a 
door that gave, underneath the outer marble 
stairway, onto the court where the pool and 
the flowering shrubs were. The lantern was 
not lighted when he picked it up. f did not 
see how he lighted it. It was an ordinary oil 
lantecn, apparently, with a wire handle to 
carry it by, and after he had carried it for 
half a minute it seemed te burn brightly of its 
own accord. L called King’s attention to it- 

“I've seen that done before,” he answered, 
but he did not say whether or not he under- 
stood the trick of it. 

Ismail came running to meet us the instant 
we showed ourselves, but stopped when he saw 
the Mahatma and, kneeling, laid the palms of 


both hands on his forehead on the stone flags. . 


‘That was a strange thing for a Moslem to do— 
especially toward a Hindu~but the Mahatma 
took not thé slightest notice of him and walked 
straight past as if he had not even been there. 

He could hear King’s footsteps and mine 
behind him, of course, and did not need to 
look back, but there was something almost 
comical in the way he seemed to ignore our 
existence and go striding along alone as if 
on business bent. He acted as little like a 
priest or a fakir or fanatic as any man I have 
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ever seen, and no picture gallery curator or 
theatre usher ever did the honours of the 
show with less attention to his own impor- 
tance. 

He ted the way through the same bronze 
gate that we had entered by, and never 
paused or glanced behind him until he came 
to the cage where the old black panther 
snarled behind the bars. And thém a re- 
markable thing happened. 

At first the panther began running back- 
ward and forward, as the caged brutes usually 
do when they think they are going to be fed; 
for all his age he looked as full of fight as a 
newly caught young one. and his long yellow 
fangs flashed {rom under the curled lip—until 
the Mahatma spoke to kim. He only said one 
word that I could hear, and I could not catch 
what the word was; but instantly the black 
brute slunk away to the corner of its cage 
farthest from the iton door, and at that the 
Mahatma opened the door without using any 
key that I detected. The padlock may have 
been a trick one, but I know this—it came 
away in his hands the moment he touched it. 


HEN at last he took notice of King and me 
again. He stood aside, and smiled, and 
motioned to us with his hand to enter the cage 
ahead of him. E have been several! sorts of rash 
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idiot in my time, and I dare say that King 
has too, for most of us have been young once; 
but I have also hunted panthers, and so has 
King, and to walk unarmed or even with 
weapons—into a black panther’s cage is some- 
thing that calls, I should say, for inexperience. 

The more you know about panthers, the 
less likely you are to do it. It was almost 
pitch-dark; you could see the brute’s yellow 
eyes gleaming, but no other part of him now, 
because he matched the shadows perfectly; 
but, being a cat, he could see us, and the odds 
against 2 man who should walk into that 
cage were, as a rough guess, ten million to one. 

“Fear is the presence of death, and death is 
delusion. Follow me, then,” said the Mahatma. 

He walked straight in, keeping the lighted 
lantern on the side of him faythest from the 
panther, whose claws I could hear scratching 
on the stone flags, 

“Keep that light toward him for God's 
sake!” I urged, having myself had to use a 
lantern more than a score of times for pro- 
tection at night against the big cats. 

“Nay, it troubles his eyes. For God’s sake 
I will hide it from him,” the Mahatma an- 
swered. ‘We must not wait here.” 

“Come on,” said King, and strode in 
through the open door, So I went in too, 
because I did not care to let King see me 
hesitate, Curiosity had vanished. I was simply 
in a blue funk, and rather angry as wel) at the 
absurdity of what we were doing. 


The Gray Mahatma turned and shut the 
gate behind me, taking no notice at all of the 
black brute that crouched in the other corner, 
grumbling and moaning rather than growling. 

The dark, rear end. of the cage was all 
masonry and formed part of the building be- 
hind it. In the right-hand corner, almost in- 
visible from outside, was a narrow door of 
thick teak that opened very readily when the 
Mahatma fumbled with it, although I saw no 
lock, hasp or keyhole on the side toward us. 
We followed him through into a stone vault. 

“And now there is need to be careful,” he 
said, his voice booming and echoing. along 
unseen corridors. “For though those here, 
who can harm you if they will, are without 
evil intention, nevertheless injury begets de- 
sire to injure. And do either of you know 
how to make acceptable explanations to a 
she-cobra whose young have been trodden on? 
Therefore walk with care, observing the lan- 
tern light and remembering that as long as 
you injure none, none will injure you.” f 

At that he turned on his heel abruptly and 
walked forward, swinging the lantern so that 
its light swept to and fro. We were walking 
through the heart of masonry whose blocks 
were nearly black with age; there was a smell 


of ancient sepulchres, and in places the walls: 
were damp enough to be green and slippery. 
Presently we came to the top of a flight of 
stone steps, each step being made of one 
enormous block and worn smooth by the 
sandaled traffic of centuries. It grew damper 
as we descended, and those great blocks were 
tricky things for a man in boots to walk on; 
yet the Gray Mahatma, swinging his lantern 
several steps below us, kept calling back: 

“Have a care! Have a carel He who falls 
can do as much injury as he who jumps! Shall 
the injured inquire into reasons?" 

We descended forty or fifty steps and I, 
walking last, had just reached the bottom, 
when something dashed between my feet, and 
another something flicked like a whip-lash 
after it. As the Mahatma swung the lantern I 
just caught sight of an enormous rat closely 
pursued by a six-foot snake, and after that we 
might as well have been in hell for all the 
difference it would have made to me, 


I don’t know how long that tunnel was, but 
E do know I am not going: back there to 
measure it, Jt was nearly as big as the New 
York subway, only built of huge stone blocks 
instead of concrete. It seemed to be an in- 
ferno, in which cobras hunted rats perpetually; 
but we saw one swarm of fiery-eyed rats eating 
a dead snake, 

There were baby cobras by the hundred— 
savage, six-inch things, and even smaller, that 
knew as much of evil, and could slay as surely, 
as the full-grown mother-snake that raised her 
hood and hissed as we passed. 

The snakes seemed afraid of the Mahatma, 
and yet not afraid of him—much more careful 
to keep out from under his feet than ours, 
yet taking no other apparent notice of him, 
whereas hundreds of them raised their hoods 
and hissed at us. And though nothing touched 
him, at least fifty times rats and snakes raced 
over King’s feet and mine, or slipped between 
our legs, 


E CAME soon to another flight of steps 
made of gigantic blocks of stone older 
than history, and groping our way up those 
we followed the Gray Mahatma to a gallery 
at the top, on the other side of which was a 
sheer drop and the smell of stagnant water. 
I could hear something sluggish that moved in 
the water, and somewhere in the distance was 
a turning, round which light found its way so 
dimly that it hardly looked like light at all, 
but more like Almy mist. A heavy monster 
splashed somewhere beneath us, and the Ma- 
hatma raised the lantern to peer into our 
faces. a 23 
“Those are muggers”—alligators. “You may 
see them now if you would care to. The same 
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as with the snakes, the rule is you must do 
them no harm.” 

He looked at us keenly, as if making sure 
that we really were not enjoying ourselves, 
and then leaned his weight against an iron 
door in a corner. It swung open, and we 
followed him through into a pitch-dark 
chamber of some kind. But the door we came 
in by had hardly slammed behind us when a 
bright light broke through a square hole in 
the ceiling and displayed a flight of rock-hewn 
steps. Someone overhead had removed a stone 
plug from the hole. 

The Mahatma motioned to King to go first, 
but as King refused he led the way again, 
going through the square hole overhead as 
handily as any seaman swinging himself into 
the cross-trees. King followed him and I 
stood on the top step with head and shoulders 


through the opening surveying the prospect 


before scrambling up after him. 


I was looking between King’s legs. The 
light came from three large wood-fires placed 
over at the left end of a rectangular chamber 
hewn out of solid rock. The chamber was at 
least a hundred feet long and thirty wide; its 
roof was lost in smoke, but seemed to be 


irregular, as if the walls of a natural cavern ` 


had been shaped by masons who left the high 
roof as they found it. _ 
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A very nearly naked man with a long beard, 
hair over his shoulders and the general air of 
being someone in authority, was walking about 
with nothing in his hand except a seven- 
jointed bamboo cane. He was a very old man, 
but of magnificent’ physique and ribbed up 
like a race-horse in training. His principal 
business seemed to be the supervison of several 
absolutely naked individuals, who carried in 
wood through a dark gap in the wall and piled 
it on the three fires at the farther end with 
almost ludicrous precision. 

And between the three fires, not spitted and 
not bound, but absolutely motiontess, there 
sat a human being, so dried out that not even 
that fierce heat could wring a drop of sweat 
from him, yet living, for you could see him 
breathe, and the firelight shone on his living, 
yet unwinking eyes, Every draught of air that 
he drew into hts lungs must have scorched him, 
Every single hair had disappeared from his 
body. 

But he was only one of many, all under- 
going torture in its most hideous and useless 
forms and all as free as he was to deliver them- 
selves if they saw fit. The least offensive was 
a man within six feet of me who sat on a 
conical stone no bigger than a coconut; that 
small stone was resting on top of a cone of 
rock about a yard high, in such fashion that 
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it rocked at the slightese change of balance. 

The man’s legs were crossed, however, €x- 
actly as if he were squatting on the floor— 
although they actually rested on nothing; and 
his arms had been crossed behind his back for 
so long, and held so steadily, that the finger- 
nails of the right hand had grown through 
the left arm biceps, and vice versa. He, tao, 
was fed with drops of water and about a dzen 
grains of rice—every second day, as the Ma- 
hatma told us afterward. 

Space was at a premium in that gruesome 
madhouse. Close beside the fellow on the 
rocking-stone there hung two ropes from rings 
in the roof. There were iron hooks on their 
lower ends, and these were passed through the 
back muscles cf another naked man, who kept 
himself swinging by touching the floor with 
one toe. i 

The muscles were so drawn by his weight 
that they formed loops several inches long and 
had turned to dry gristle. The strain had had 
some effect on one of his legs, for it was curled 
up under him and apparently useless, but the 
other, with which he toed the floor to swing 
himself, was apparently all right. His hands 
were folded over his breast, and his beard and 
hair hung like seaweed. 


Near him again there was an arrangement 
like a mediaeval rack, only that instead of 
having a wheel or a lever the cords were 
drawn by heavy weights. A man lay on it with 
arms and legs stretched out toward its corners 
so tightly that his body did not touch the 
underlying strut; and he had been so long in 
that position that his hands and feet were 
dead from the pressure of the cords, and his 
limbs were stretched several inches beyond 
their normal length. In proof that his torture, 
too, was voluntary, he was balancing a. round 
„stone on his solar plexus that could have been 
much more easily dumped than kept in place. 

The priest stared questioningly at the Gray 
Mahatma, glancing from him to us and back 
„again. 


HE GRAY MAHATMA beckoned King 

‘and me and led the way between the 
_shuddersome, self-immolated, twisted wrecks of 
humanity to an, opening in the far wall, 
through which we passed into another cham- 
ber carved out of the rock, not so large as the 
first and only lighted by a charcoal brazier 
that gave off as much fumes as flame. The 
fitful, bluish light fell on a stone ledge, in a 
niche like a sepulchre, carved in one wall, and 
on that ledge a man lay who had every muscle 
of his body pierced with thorns; his tongue 
protruded between his teeth, and was held 
there by a thorn thrust through it, 

The Gray Mahatma stood and looked. 


“Just a presumptuous fool!” he said pleas- 
antly. “This was the most presumptuous of 
them all, but they all suffer for the same 
offense. Take warning! They could walk 
away if they cared to. They are here of what 
they think is their free will. They are moths 
who sought the flame, some from curiosity, 
some from desire, some craving adoration for 
themselves, all for one false reason or an- 
other. This fate might be yours—so take 
warning! s$ 

“There is not one ot these who was not 
warned,” he said quietly. “They were cau- 
tioned not to inquire into matters too deep for 
them. They were here to be taught; but that 
little knowledge that is such a dangerous thing 
tempted them too swiftly forward beyond their 
depth, so that now—you see them. They seek 
to get rid of material bodies and to satisfy 
themselves that death is a delusion. You revolt 
at the sight of these sell-tortured fools; yet I 
tell you that, should you commit the same 
‘offence, you would behave as they, even as 
the moth that goes too near the flame. Take 
care lest curiosity oyerwhelm you.” 

“All right, lead along,” King answered 
rather testily. “I've seen worse than this a 
hundred times, I’ve seen the women.” 

The Mahatma nodded gravely. 

“But not even I may lead you forward 
clothed as you are,” he said. “I am about to 
reveal such mysteries as set presumptuous fools 
to seeking perfection by a too short route. 
‘Even I would be slain, if I tried to introduce 
you in that garb, Undress.” 

He set us the example; but as we were not 
qualified by years of arduously won sanctity to 
stand stark naked in the presence he com 
ceded us a clout apiece torn from a filthy 
length of calico that someone had tossed in a 
corner, And he tore another piece of filthy 
red cotton cloth in halves, and divided it, be- 
tween us to twist around our heads. King 
laughed at me. 


“You look like a fine, fat Bengali,” he said 
to me. 


The Mahatma called to one of the servitors 
to bring ashes ia a brass bowi. We watched 
him rake them out from under the fires, shake 
water on them, and mix them into paste as 
casually as if the business were part of his 
regular routine. The Mahatma took the bowl - 
from him and plastered King and me liberally 
with the stuff, making King look like a 
scabrous fanatic, and J don’t doubt I looked 
worse, having more acreage of anatomy. Last 
of all he put some on himself, but only here 
and there, as if his sanctity only demanded a 
little piecing out. Then he raised a flagstone 
in one comer of the chamber that swung 
easily on pivots set in sockets in the masonry, 
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and ted the way again, moving at an even pace. 

We were evidently in a system of caves that 
had been quarried into shape centuries before 
the Christian era. They seemed originally to 
have been bubbles and blowholes in volcanic 
rock, and to have been connected together by 
piercing the walls between them, There was 
certainly no intelligible plan attached to their 
atrangement, for we went first up, then down, 
then sideways, losing all sense of elevation and 
direction. But we passed through at least three 
score of those connected blow-holes, and the 
air in some of che higher ones was so foul that 
breathing it made you weak at the knees. 
Neverthgless, in every single one there was an 
anchorite of some kind, engaged in painful 
meditation. Jn each cave was an infinitesimal 
lamp made of baked clay and fed with vege- 
iable oil that provided more smoke than flame, 
and the walls ana ceiling were deep with the 
soot of centuries, 

Following the Gray Mahatma’s example, 
King and I took handfuls of the soot and 
smeared it on our breasts, stomachs and faces, 
to mingle with the ashes in a mask of holiness. 
By the time we had finished that there was not 
much chance of anyone mistaking us for any- 
thing but two haif-crazed aspirants for sanctity. 

I could not possibly have drawn a tracing 
of our own course, for it was rank bewildering; 
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but we emerged at last under the stars by the 
side of a great stone tank. It might have been 
a bathing-pool, for along each side steps dis- 
appeared into the water. We could dimly dis- 
tinguish one end on our right hand with a 
row ol great graven gods all reflected in ihe 
water; but the other end vanished through a 
black cave-mouth. It was about a hunared and 
twenty feet wide trom bank to bank, and 
between us and the steps that faced us on she 
far side, in among th. quivering star-reflec- 
tions, I could count the snouts of eighteen 
alligators. 

“Which way now?” King asked him a shade 
suspiciously. l 

“Forward,” he answered, with a note of 
surprise. 

But if ihe Mahatma supposed that a coat of 
soot and ashes vrovided either King or me 
with a satisfactory reason for hobnobbing with 
alligators in their home pool, he was em- 
phatically mistaken. We objected simultane- 
ously, unanimously, and right out loud ‘in 
meeting, 

“Suit yourself,” said I. “This -uits me here.” 

“Go forward if you like,” said King, “we'll 
wait for you." 

The Gray Mahatma turned and eyed us 
solemnly but not unkindly. 

“If 1 should leave you here,” he said, “a 
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much worse fate would overtake you than any 
that you anticipate, for your minds are not 
advanced enough to imagine the horrors that 
assail all those who lack courage. This is the 

_ testing-place for aspirants, and mote win their 
way across it than you might suppose, impu- 
dence of ambition adding skill to recklessness. 
All must make the attempt, alone and at 
night, who seek the inner shrines of Knowl- 
edge, and those creatures in the tank have no 
other food than is thus provided. 

“Those whose courage failed them are now 
such fakirs as we have seen, who now seek to 
rid themselves of materiality, which is the 
cause of fear, by ridding themselves of their 
fleshly envelope. Follow me, then.” 


HES EPPED down into the water, and at 
once it became evident that to all intents 
and purposes there were two tanks, the divi- 
sion between them lying about eighteen inches 
under water. But the division was neither 
straight nor exactly level. It zigzagged this and 
that way like the key-track in a maze, and was 
more beset with’ slippery pitfalls than a 
mussel-shoal at low tide. 

King followed the Mahatma in, and I came 
last, so I had the benefit of two pilots, as well 
as the important task of holding King when- 
ever he groped his way forward with one foot. 
For the Mahatma went a great deal faster 
than we cared to follow, so that although he 
had shown us the way we were still doubtful 
of our footing. At intervals he would pause 
and turn and look at us, and every time he 
did that those long loathsome snouts would 
tipple toward him like spokes of a wheel, but 
he took no more notice of them than if they 
had been water-rats, They seemed more in- 
terested in him than in us. 


There were seven sharp turns in that under- 
water causeway, and the edges of each turn 
were slippery slopes, up which an alligator 
certainly could climb, but that afforded not the 
least chance to a man whose foot once stepped 
too far and slid. And not only were there un- 
expected turns at different intervals, but there 
were gaps in the causeway of a yard or so in at 
least a dozen places, and the edge of those gaps 
were smooth and rounded, as if purposely de- 
signed to dump all wayfarers into the very 
jaws of the waiting reptiles, It was in just 
such places as that that they began to gather 
and wait patiently, with their awful yellow 
eyes just noticeable.in the starlight. 

King and I were standing on one such 
rounded guessing-place. 

The Mahatma, twenty yards away, was tak- 
ing his time about turning to give us direc- 
tions, and one great fifteen foot brute had 
raised itself on the causeway behind us and 
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was snapping its paws together like a pair 
of vicious castanets. 

“Nero and Caligula were Christian gentle- 
men compared to you!” J called out to the 
Mahatma. i 

“You are fortunate,” he boomed back. “You 
have starlight and a guide. Those who are not 
chosen have to find their way—or fail—alone 
under a cloudy sky. There is none to hold 
them while they grope; there is none to care 
whether they succeed or not, save only the 
mugger that desires a meal. Nevertheless, 
there are some of them who succeed, so how 
should you fail? Takc a step to the left now— 
a long one, each holding the other, hen an- 
other 10 the left—then to the right again.” 

“Curse youf” I shouted back, staring over 
King's shoulder. “There's a muggers head 
between us and the next stepping-stone!” 

“Nay!” he answered. “That is the stepping- 
stone.” 

I could have sworn that he was lying, but 
King set his foot on it and in a moment more 
we were working our way cautiously along the 
causeway aagin, making for the next sharp 
corner where the Mahatma had been standing 
to give us the direction. But he never waited 
for us to catch up with him. I think he sus- 
pected that in panic we might clutch him and 
offer violence, and he always moved on as we 
approached, leaving us to grope our way in 
agonies of apprehension, 

The going did not become easier as we pro- 
gressed. When the Gray Mahatma reached the 
steps on the far side and stood out of the water 
waiting for us, all the monsters that had 
watched his progress eame and joined our 
party; and now, instead of keeping to the 
water, two of them climbed up on the cause- 
way, so that there was one of the creatures 
behind us and two in front. 

“Call off your cousins and your uncles and 
your aunisl” I shouted, bearing in mind the 
sHindu creed that consigns the souls of un- 
righteous men to the bodies of animals in 
retribution for their sins. 


The Gray Mahatma picked up a short pole 
from the embankment, and returned into the 
water with it, not striking out right and left 
as any ordinary-minded person would have 
done, but shoving the brutes away gently one 
by one, as if they were logs or small boats. 
And even so, they followed us so-closely that 
they climbed the steps abreast of us. 

But I’m willing to bet that there is not an 
alligator living that can catch me once my feet 
are set on hard ground, and I can ‘say the 
same for King. We danced up those steps to 
gether like a pair of fauns emerging from a 
forest pool 

Then the Gray Mahatma came and peered 
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into our faces, and asked an extraordinary 
question. 

- “Do you feel proud?” he asked, looking 
keenly trom one to the other of us. “Because,” 
he went on to explain “you have now crossed 
the Pool of Terrors, and they are not so many 
who accomplish that. The muggers are well 
fed. And those who reach to this side are 
usually proud, believing they now have the 
secret key to the attainment of all Knowledge. 
You are going to see now what becomes of the 
proud ones.” 


HE Mahatma led us forward toward a 

long, dark shadow that transtormed itself 
into a temple wali as we drew closer, and in 
a moment we were once more groping our 
way downward amid prehistoric foundation 
stones, with bats flitting past us and a horrible 
feeling possessing me, at least, that the worst 
was yet to come, 

The hunch proved accurate. We came into 
an enormous crypt that evidently underlay a 
temple. Great pillars of natural rock, prac- 
tically square and twenty feet thick, supported 
the roof, which was partly of natural rock and 
partly of jointed masonry. There was nothing 
in the crypt itself, except one old gray-beard, 
who sat on a mat by a candle, reading a roll 
of manuscript; and he did not trouble to look 
up—did not take the slightest notice of us. 

But around the crypt there were more cells 
than [ could count off-hand. Some were dark. 
There were lights burning in the others. Each 
had an iron door with a few holes in it, and a 
small square window, unglazed and unbarred, 
cut in the natural rock. Enough light came 
through some of those square holes to suffuse 
the whole crypt dimly. 

“None bet an aspirant has ever entered 
here,” said the Gray Mahatma. “Even when 
India was conquered, no enemy penetrated 
this place. You stand on forbidden ground.” 

He turned to the left and opened an iron 
cell door by simply pushing it; there did not 
seem to be any ock. He did not announce 
himself, but walked straight in, and we fol- 
Jowed him. The cell was about ten feet by 
twelve, with a stone ledge wide enough to 
sleep on running along one side, and lighted 
by an of lamp that hung by chains from the 
hewn roof. There were three bearded, middle- 
aged men, almost naked, squatting on one mat 
facing the stone ledge, one of whom held an 
ancient manuscript that all three were con- 
sulting; and on the stone ledge sat what once 
had been a man before those devils caught 
him. 

The three looked up at the Gray Mahatma 
curiously, but did not challenge. E suppose 
his nakedness was his passport. ES eyed 


King and me with a butcher's eye appraisal, 
nodded, and resumed their consultation of the 
hand-written roll. The characters on it looked 
like Sanskrit. 

The Gray Mahatina faced the creature on 
the stone ledge, and spoke to King and me in 
English. : 

“That,” he said, “is one of those who crossed 
the Pool of ‘Ferrors and became insane with 
pride. Consider him. He entered here de- 
manding knowledge, having only the desire 
and nat the honesty. But since there ig no 
way backward and ever failure must subserve 
the universal cause, he was given knowledge 
ang it made him what yeu sce. Now these, 
who know a little and would learn more, make 
use of him as a subject for all of their experi- 
ments. 

“That thing. who was once a man, can 
imagine himself a bird. or a fish. or an animal 
—or even an insensate graven stone—at their 
command. When he is no more fit to be 
studied he will imagine himself to be a mugger, 
and will burry into the tank with the other 
reptiles, and that will be the end of him, 
Come.” : 

} felt like going mad that minute, I sat 
down on the rock floor and held my head to 
make sure that I still had it. I wanted to think 
of something that would give me back my grip 
on sanity and the good, clean concrete world 
outside; I don't think 1 could have done it 
if King had not scen and applied the solution. 
He kicked me in the ribs as hard as he could 
with his naked toot, and, that failing used his 
fist. 

“Get up!” he said. “Hit me, if you want to!” 

Then he turned to the Mahatma. 

“Confound you! Take us out of this!” 

“Peace! Peace!” said the Gray Mahatma. 
“You are chosen. You are needed for an- 
other purpose. No harm shall come to either 
of you. There is one more cell that you must 
enter,” 

“Nal” said I, and I met his eye squarely. 
“I’ve seen my fill of these sights. Lead the 
way out!” 


He did not appear in the least afraid of ge; 
merely curious, as if he were viewing an ex- 
periment. I made up my mind on the instant 
to experiment on my own account, and swung 
my fist back for a full-powered smash at him. 
I let go, too. But the blow fell on King, who 
stepped between us, and knocked nearly all 
the wind out of him, 

“None o thart” he gasped. 
through.” 

The Gray Mahana patted him gentiy on 
the shoulder, 

“Good!” he said. 
wellt” 


“Let's see this 


“Very good. You did 
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CHAPTER II 


FHE FIRE BATHERS 


HE GRAY MAHATMA led the way 
toward one of the great square pillars 
that supported a portion of the roof. 

In that pillar there was an opening, about 
six feet high and barely wide enough for a man 
of my build to squeeze himself through, but 
once inside it there was ample space and a 
stairway, hewn in the stone, wound upward. 
Still swinging the lantern he had bought with 
him from Yasmini’s palace the Mahatma led 
the way up that, and we. followed, I last, as 
usual. 

We emerged through a wooden door into a 
temple, whose wails were almost entirely hid- 
den by enormous images of India’s gods. 
‘There were no windows. 

The resulting gloom was punctuated by-dots 
of yellow light that came from hanging brass 
lamps, whose smoke in the course of centuries 
had covered everything with soot that it was 
nobody's business to remove, So it looked like 
a coal-black pantheon, and in the darkness you 
could hardly see the forms of long-robed men 
who were mumbling through some sort of 
ceremony. 

“Those,” said the Gray Mathatma, “are 
priests. They receive payment to pray for peo- 
ple who may not enter fest their sinfulness de- 
fte the sanctuary.” 

There was only one consideration that pre- 
vented me from looking for a door behind a 
carved stone screen placed at the end wall 
screen and bidding the Mahatma a discour- 
teous farewell, and that was the prospect of 
walking through the streets with nothing on 
but a dish-rag and a small red turban. 

Howevef, the Gray Mahatma, as naked as 
_the day he was born, led the way to the screen, 
opened a hinged door in it and beckoned us 
through; and we emerged; instead of into the 
street as J expected, into a marvellous court- 
yard bathed in moonlight, for the moon was 
just appearing over the roof of what looked 
like another temple at the rear. 

All around the courtyard was a portico, sup- 
ported by pillars of most wonderful workman- 
ship; and the four walls within the portico 
were subdivided into open compartments, in 
each of which was the image of a different god, 
`- In front of each image hung a lighted lamp, 
whose rays were reflected in ihe idol’s jewelled 
eyes; but the only people visible were three or 
four sleepy-luoking attendants in turbans and 
cotton loin-clothes, who sat up and stared at 
us without making any other sign of recogni- 
tion. x : 

In the very center of the courtyard was a 


big, square platform built of stone. with a roof 
like a canopy supported on carved pillars sim- 
ilar to those that supported the portico, which 
is to say that each one was different, and yet- 
ali were so alike as to blend into architectural 
harmony—repetition without monotony. 

The Gray Mahatma led the way up steps on 
to the platform, and waited for us at a square 
opening in the midst of its floor, beside which 
lay a stone that obviously fitted the hole ex- 
actly. There were no rings to lift the stone by 
from the outside, but there were boles drilled 
through it from side to side through which 
iron bolts could be passed easily from under- 
neath. 

Down that hole we went in singte file again, 
the Gray Mahatma leading, treading an oval 
stairway interminably unti] I dare say we had 
descended more than a hundred feet. The air 
was: warm, but breathable, and there seemed 
to be plenty of it, as if some efficient means of 
artificial ventilation had been provided. Nev- 
ertheless it was nothing else than a cavern 
that we were exploring, and thought there- 
were traces of chisel and adze work on the 
walls the only masonry was the steps. 


We came to the bottom at last in an egg- 
shaped cave, in the centre of which stood a 
rock, roughly hewn four-square; and on that 
rock, exactly in the middle, was a lingam of 
black polished marble, illuminated by a brass 
lamp hanging overhead, The Mahatma eyed 
it curiously: 

“That,” he said, “is the last symbol of ig- 
norance. The remainder is knowledge.” 

There were doors on every side of that egg- 
shaped cave, each set cunningly into a natural 
fold of rock, so that they seemed to have been 
inset when it was molten, in the way that nuts: 
are set into chocolate—pushed into place by 
a pair of titanic thumbs. And at last we 
seemed to have reached a place where the Gray 
Mahatma might not enter uninvited, for he 
selected one of the doors after a moment’s 
thought and knocked. 

We stood there for possibly ten minutes, 
without an answer, the Mahatma seeming sat- 
ished with his own meditation, and we not 
caring to talk lest he should overhear us. 

At last the door opened, not cautiously, but 
suddenly and wide, and a man stood square 
in it who filled it up from frame to frame—a 


‘big-eyed, muscular individual in loin-ctoth and 


turban, who looked too proud to assert bis 
pride. He stood with arms folded and a smile 
on his firm mouth; and the impression he con- 
veyed was that of a master-craftsman, whose 
skill was his life, and whose craft was ail he 
cared about. 

He eyed the Mahatma without respect or 
flinching, and said nothing. 
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HSE you ever watched two wild animals 
meet. stand looking at each other, and 
suddenly dash off together without a sign of an 
explanation? That was what happened. The 
man in the doorway presently turned his back 
and led the way in. 

The passage we entered was just exactly 
wide enough for me to pass along with elbows 
touching either wall. It was high; there was 
plenty of air in it; it was as scrupulously clean 
as a hospital ward. On either hand there were 
narrow wooden doors, spaced about twenty 
(eet apart, every one of them closed; there 
were no bdolts_on the outside of the doors, and 
no keyholes, but I could not move them by 
shoving against them as I passed. 

The extraordinary circumstance was the 
light. The whole passage was bathed in light, 
yet I could not detect where it came from. ft 
was not dazzling like electricity. No one place 
seemed brighter than another, and there were 
ao shadows. 

The end ot the passage forked at a perfect 
right-angle, and there were doors at the end 
of each arm of the fork. Our guide turned to 
the right. He, King and the Mahatma passed 
through a door that seemed to open at the 
slightest touch, and the instant the Mahatma’s 
back had passed the door-frame I found my- 
self in darkness. 

1 had hung back a little, trying to make 
shadows with my hands to discover the di- 
rection of the light; and the strange part was 
that 1 could see bright light in front of me 
through the open door, but none of it came out 
into the passage. 

It was intuition that caused me to pause at 
the threshold before following the others 
through. Something about the suddenness with 
which the light had ceased in the passage the 
moment the Mahatma’s back was past the 
door, added to my curiosity, made me stop and 
consider that plane where -the light left off. 
Having no other instrument available, 1 took 
off my turban and flapped it to and fro, to 
see whether I could produce any effect on that 
astonishing dividing-line, and for about the 
ten-thousandth time in a strenuous career it 
was intuition and curiosity that saved me. 


The instant the end of the turban touched 
the plane between light and darkness it caught 
fire; or rather, I should say fire caught it, and 
the fire was so intense and swift that it burned 
off that part of the turban without damaging 
the rest. In other words, there was a plane of 
unimaginably active heat between me and the 
rest of the party—of such extraordinary heat 
that it functioned only on that plane (for I 
could not feel it with my hand from an inch 
away}; and I being in darkness while they 
were io light, the others could not see me. 
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They could hear, however, and I called to 
King. I told him what happened, and then 
showed him, by throwing what was left of the 
turban toward him. It got exactly as far as 
the plane between light and darkness, and 
then vanished in a silent flash so swiftly and 
completely as to leave no visible charred frag- 
ment. 

I could see all three men standing in line 
facing in my direction, hardly ten feet away, 
and it was difficult to remember that they 
.could not see me at all—or, at any rate, that 
King could not; the others may have had some 
trained sixth sense that made it possible. 


“Come forward!” said the Gray Mahatma. 


“We three came by. Why should it harm 
your” 

King sized up the situation instantly. If they 
intended to kill me and keep him alive, that 
would not be with his permission or conniv- 
ance, and he stepped forward suddenly to- 
ward me. 

“Stop!” commanded the Mahatma, showing 


the first trace of excitemen. that he had yet - 


betrayed, but King kept on, and I suppose that 
the man who was acting showman did some- 
thing, because King crossed the line without 
anything happening, and then stood with one 
foot on each side of the threshold while I 
crossed. 

“There are two of us in this!” he said to the 
Gray Mahatma, then. “You can’t kill one and 
-take the other.” 


E WERE in a chamber roughly fifty feet 
square, whose irregular corners were proof 
enough that it had been originally another of 
those huge blow-holes in volcanic stone; the 
roof, too, had been left rough, but the greater 
part of the side-walls had been finished off 
smooth with the chisel, and hand-rubbed. 
There was a big, rectangular rock exact) 
in the middie of the room, shaped like a table 
or an altar, and polished until it shone, I de- 
cided to sit down on it—whereat the Mahatma 
ceased to ignore me, 
“Fool!” he barked. “Keep off that!” 
I tore a piece off the rag I was wearing Tor 
a loin-cloth and tossed it on the polished sur- 
face of the stone, lt vanished instantly and 


left no trace; it did not even cave a mark on 


the stone, and the burning was so swift and 
complete that there was no smell. 

“Thanks!” 1 said. “But why your sudden 
anxiety on my account?” 

He turned to King again. 

“You have seen the camera obscura that 
shows in darkness the scenery near at hand, 
provided the sun is shining? The camera ob- 
scura is a feeble imitation of the true idea. 


There are no limits to the vision of him who 
understands true science. What city do you 
wish to see?” 

“Benares,” King answered. 

Suddenly we were in darkness, Equally sud- 
denly the whole top surface of the stone table 
became bathed in light of a different quality— 
light like daylight, that perhaps came upward 
from the stone, but if so, came only a litttle 
way. To me it looked much more as if it be- 
gan suddenly in mid-air and descended toward 
the surface of the stone. 

And there, all at once, as clearly as if we 
saw it on the focusing screen of a gigantic 
camera, lay Benares spread before us, with all 
its colour, its sacred cattle in the streets, its 
crowds bathing in the Ganges, temples, domes, 
trees, movement—almost the smell of Benares 
was there, for the suggestion was all-inclusive. 


“But why is it daylight in Benares while — 
it’s somewhere near midnight here?” King de- 
manded, 

That instant the sunshine in Benares ceased 
and the moon and stars came out. The glow 
of lamps shone forth from the temple court- 
yards, and down by the river ghats were the 
lurid crimson flame and smoke where they 
cremated dead Hindus. It was far more perfect 
than a motion picture. Allowing for scale it 
looked actually real. 

Suddenly the chamber was all suffused in 
golden light once more and the picture on the 
granite table vanished. 

“Name another city,” said the Gray Mahat- 
ma. 

“London,” King answered. 

The light went out, and there sure enough 
was London—first the Strand, crowded with 
motor-buses; then Ludgate Hill and St. Paul’s; 
then the Royal Exchange and Bank of Eng- 
land; then London Bridge and the Tower 
Bridge and a panorama of the Thames. 

“Are you satisfied?” the Gray Mahatma 
asked, and once again the cavern was flooded 
with that peculiarly restful golden light, while 
the picture on the granite table disappeared. 

“Not a bit,” King answered. “Its a trick of 
some sort.” 

“Is wireless telegraphy a trick then?” retort- 
ed the Mahatma. “If so, then yes, so this is. 
Only this is as far in advance of wireless te- 
legraphy as .telegraphy is in advance of the 
semaphore. This is a science beyond your 
knowledge, that is all. Name another city.” 

“Timbuktu,” I said suddenly; and nothing 
happened. 

“Mombasz,' I said then, and Mombasa ap- 
peared instantly, with Kilindini harbour 
fringed with palm-trees. 

I had been to Mombasa, whereas I never 
had seen Timbuktu. Almost certainly none 
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present had ever seen the place, or even a 
picture of it, 

The Gray Mahatma said something in a sur- 
ly undertone and the goiden light turned itself 
on again, flooding the whole chamber. King 
nodded to me. 

“You can speak into a phonograph and re- 
produce your voice. There’s ne reason why 
you can’t think and reproduce that too, if you 
know how,” he said. ° 

“Ayet! the Mahatma interrupted. “If you 
know how! India has always known how! 
India can teach these wonderful sciences to all 
the world when she finally comes into her free- 
dom.” 

Throughout, the man who had admitted us 
had not spoken one word. He stood with arms 
folded, as upright as a soldier on parade. But 
now he unfolded his arms and began to ex- 
hibit signs of restlessness, as if he considered 
thag the session had lasted long enough. How- 
ever, he was still silent. 


“Your honour is extremely clever. I've en- 
joyed the exhibition,” f said to him in Hindu- 
stani, but he took not the slightest notice of 
me, and if he understood he did not betray 
the fact. 

“Let us go,” said the Gray Mahatma, and 
preceeded to lead the way. 

The Gray Mahatma took the other turning 
of the passage, and knocked on the door at 
the end. It was opened by a little man, who 
once had been extremely fat, for his skin hung 
about him in loose folds. 

His cavern was smaller than the other, but 
as clean, and similarly flooded with the rest- 
ful, golden light. But he was only host; the 
Gray Mahatma was showman. He said: 

“Alk energy is vibrations; yet that is only 
one fraction of the truth. AJl is vibration. 
The universe consists of nothing else. Your 
Western scientists are just beginning to dis- 
cover that, but they are men groping in the 
dark, who can feel but not see and under- 
stand, 

' “Throughout what all nations have agreed 
to call the dark ages, there have been men 
called alchemists, whom other men have 
mocked because they sought to transmute 
baser metals into gold. Do you think they 
sought what was impossible? Nothing is im- 
possible! They dimty discerned the possibility. 
And it may be that their ears had caught the 
legend of what has been known in India for 
countless ages. 

“Gold is a system of vibrations, just as every 
other metal is, and the one can be changed 
into the other. But if you knew how to do it, 
would you dare? Can you conceive what 
would happen to the world if it were common 
knowledge or even if it were known to a few, 


+ 


how the transmutation may be brought about? 
Now watch!" : 

What followed was convincing for the sim- 
ple reason that there was nothing covered up, 
and no complicated apparatus that might 
cause you to suspect an ordinary conjuring 
trick. There were certainly strange-looking 
boxes with hinged tids arranged on a ledge ` 
along one side of the chamber, but those were 
only brought into play when the funny little 
ex-fat man selected a lump of metal from 
them. On another ledge on the opposite side 
of the cell there were about a hundred rolls 
of very ancient-looking manuscripts, but he 
did not make use of them in any way. 

The floor was bare, smooth rock; there was 
nothing on it, not even a mat. He laid a plain 
piece of wood on the floor and motioned us 
to be seated in front of it: so we squatted in 
a line with our backs to the door, King taking 
his place between the Mahatma and me. 
There was no hocus-pocus or fummery; the 
whole proceeding was as simple as playing 
dominoes. 

Our host went to one of the peculiar-look- 
ing boxes and selected a Jump of what looked 
like lead. It was a small piece, about the size 
of an ordinary loaf of sugar and had no par- 
ticular marks on it, except chat it looked as if 
it might have been cut from a larger piece with 
shears or some such instrument. He dropped 
it into the middle of the slab of wood, and 
squatted in front of it, facing us, to watch. 

I dare say it took twenty minutes for that 
lump of lead to change into what looked like 
gold before our eyes. It began by sizzling, 
and melting in Jittle pits and spots, but never 
once did the whele jump melt. 

The tiny portions that melted and liquefied 
became full of motion, although the motion 
was never in one place for more than about a 
minute at a time, Wherever the motion had 
been the lump lost bulk, so that gradually the 
whole piece shrank and shrank. At the end it 
was not in its origina) shape, but had taken 
the form of a small pancake. 

I suppose it was hot. Our host waited sev- 
eral minutes before picking it off the slab. 

At last he took the nugget off the slab and 
tossed it to King. King handed it to me. It 
was still warm and it looked and felt like gold, 
I laid ie back on the sfab. 

“Do you understand it?” asked the Gray Ma- 
hatma. 


UR LITTLE wrinkly-skinned host did the 

honours as far as the door, and I thanked 

him for the demonstration; but the Gray Ma- 

hatma seemed displeased with that, and ig- 

noring me as usual, turned on King in the 
doorway almost savagely. 
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“Do you understand that whoever can do 
what you have just seen can also accomplish 
the reverse of it, and transmiite gold into baser 
metal?” he demanded. “Does it occur to you 
what that would mean? A new species of war- 
fare! One combination of ambitious fools 
making .gold—another unmaking it. Chaos! 
Now you shall see another science that is no 
fit pablum for fools.” 

We came to a door on our right. It was 
opened instantly by a lean, mean-looking as- 


cetic, whose hooked nose suggested an infer- ` 


nal brand of contempt for whoever might not 
agree with him. Just as the others had done, 
he met the Gray Mahatma’s eyes in silence, 
and admitted us by simply turning his back. 
But this door only opened into another pas- 
sage, and we had to follow him for fifty feet 
‘and then through another door into a cavern 
that was bigger than any. And this time our 
host was not alone. We were expected by a 
dozen lean, bronze men, who squatted in a 
row on one mat with expressionless faces. 
They were not wearing masks, but they looked 
as if they might have been. 

This last cavern was certainly a blow-hole. 
Its round roof, blackened with smoke, was like 
the underside of a cathedral dome. No effort 
seemed to have been made to trim the walls, 
and the floor, too, had been left as Nature 
made it, shaped something like a hollow dish 
by the pressure of expanding gases millions of 
years ago when the -rock was molten. 

The very centre of the vast Acor was the 
lowest point of all, and some work had been 
done there, for it was shaped into a rectangu- 
jar trough thirty feet long by ten wide. That 
trough~there was no guessing how deep it 
might be—was filled almost to the brim with 
white-hot charcoal, so that obviously there was 
a means of forcing a draft into it from under- 
neath. 

“Now,” said the Mahatma, turning to King 
as usual and ignoring me, “your friend may 
submit to the test if he wishes. He may walk 
on that furnace. He shall walk unscathed. I 
promise it.” 

King turned to me. 

“What d'you say?” he asked. “I've seen 
this done before. It can be dome. Shall we try 
it together?” 

I did not hesitate. There are times when 
even such a slow thinker as I am can make up 
his mind in a flash. I said “No” with such em- 
phasis that King laughed. The Mahatma 
looked at me rather pityingly, but made no 
comment. He invited the two of us to sit 
down, so we squatted on the floor as close to 
the trough as we could go without being 
scorched. There were no screens or obstruc- 
tions of any kind, and the only appliance in 


evidence was an iron paddle, which the man 
who had admitted us picked up off the floor. 

He took that paddle, and without any pre- 
liminary, fuss or hesitation, walked straight 
onto the bed of white-hot charcoal, beginning 
at one end, and smoothed the whole glowing 
surface with the paddle, taking his time about 
it and working with as little excitement as a 
gardener using a rake. When he had finished, 
the end of the paddle was better than red-hot 
—a good cherry-red. 

The hairs on his legs were unscorched. The 
cotton cloth of which his kilt was made showed 
not the slightest trace of burning. 


As soon as he had sat down the other twelve 
advanced toward the fire. Unlike him, they 
were stark naked. One by one they walked 
into the fire and traversed it from end to end 
with no more sign of nervousness than if they 
had been utterly unconscious of its existence. 
Theo they turned around and walked back 
again, 

“Is it the men or the fire?" King demanded. 

“Neither,” the Mahatma answered. “It is 
simply knowledge. Anyone can do it, who 
knows how.” 

One of the men approached the fire again. 
He sat down oh it, and went through the mo- 
tions of bathing himself in the white-hot 
flame, turning his head repeatedly to grin at 
us. Then, Iying down full-length, he rolled 
from end to end of the furnace, and walked 
away at last as casually as if he had come out 
of a bath. It was perfectly astonishing stuff to 
watch, 

“If this isn’t superstitution, or mesmerism, 
or deception of some kind, why do you insist 
on all this mummery of soot and ashes for my 
friend and me?” King demanded. “Why do 
you use a temple full of Hindu idols to con- 
ceal your science, if it is a natural science and 
not trickery?” 

The Gray Mahatma smiled tolerantly. 

“Can you suggest a better way of keeping 
the secret?” he answered. “We are protected 
by the superstition. Not eyen the Govern- 
ment of India would dare arouse the super- 
stitious wrath of a people by inquiring too 
closely into what goes on beneath a tempie, 
if we were to admit that what we know is sci- 
ence, just as wireless telegraphy is a science, 
we would not be safe for an hour; the military, 
the kings of commerce, the merely curious, 
and all the enemies of mankind would invent 
ten thousand excuses of investigating us.” 

“Where did you learn English?” 

“I am a Ph.D. of Johns Hopkins,” the Gray 
Mahatma answered. “I have traveled all over 
the United States seeking for one man who 
might be trusted with the rudiments of our 
science. But 1 found none.” ` 
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“Suppose you had found the wrong man— 
and trusted him?” King suggested. 

“My friend,” said the Gray Mahatma, “you 
are better known to us than we to you. You 
are a man incapable of treachery. You love 
India, and all your life you have striven to act 
always and in all things like a man. You have 
been watched for years. Your character has 
been studied. If our purpose had been to con- 
quer the world, or to destroy the world, we 
would never have selected you. There is no 
need to speak to you of what would happen if 
you should commit treachery. There is no 
risk of your explaining the secret of our sci- 
ence to the wrong individual, for you are not 
going to be taught it.” 

“Well, what of my friend Ramsden?” King 
asked him. 

“Your friend, Mr. Ramsden, 1 think, will 
never again see the United States.” 

“Why?” 

“He has seen too much for his own good, 
He lacks your mentality. He has bravery of 
a kind, and honesty of a kind; but he is—not— 
the—right—man—for—our—purpose. He made 
a mistake when he came with you.” 


ING looked straight into the eyes of the 
Gray Mahatma. 
“You think you know me?” he asked. 
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> know you better than you know your- 
self!” l 

“That's possible,” said King. “Do you sup- 
pose I would tell you the truth?” ; 

“I know it. I am sure of it. You have too ` 
much integrity to deal in ties.” 

“Very well,” King answered quietly, “it's - 
both of us or neither. Either we both go free, 
or you do your worst to us both. This man is 
my friend.” 

The Gray Mahatma smiled, and thought, 
and smiled, and fooked at King, and then 
away again. 

“It would be a pity to destroy yourself,” he 
said at last. “Nevertheless, you are the only 
chance your friend has. I have no enmity 
against him; he ts merely unsuitable; he will 
be the victim of his own shortcomings, uniess 
you can rescue him. But if you make the at- 
tempt and fail, I am afraid, my friend, that 
that will be the end of both of you.” 

It was rather like listening to your own au- 
topsy! I confess that I began again to feel hor- 
ribly afraid, although not so much so that I 
cared to force King into danger on my account, 
and once more I made up my mind swiftly. i 
reached out to seize the Gray Mahatma by the 
throat. But King struck my hand up. 

“We're two to their many,” he said sternly, 
“Keep your hair on!” . 
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The Mahaima smiled and nodded. 

“A second time you have done well,” he ex- 
claimed. “If you can keep the buffalo from 
blundering—but we waste time. Come.” He 
proceeded. 

King put his hands on my shoulders, and 
. we lock-stepped out of the cavern behind the 
Mahatma, looking, I don’t doubt, supremely 
ridiculous, and f for one feeling furiously 
helpless. 

We entered another cave, whose dome 
looked like an absolutely perfect hemisphere, 
but the whole place was so full of noise that 
your brain reeled in contusion. There were 
ten men in there naked to the waist as all the 
rest had been, and every single one of them 
had the intelligent look of an alert bird with 
its head to one side. They were sitting on mats 
on the floor in no apparent order, and each 
man had a row of tuning-forks in front of him, 
pretty much like any other tuning-torks, ex- 
cept that there were eight of them to each note 
and its subdivisions. 


Every few minutes one of them would select 
a fork, strike it, and listen; then he would get 
up, dragging his mat after him with all the 
forks arranged on it, and sit down somewhere 
else. But the tuning-forks were not the cause 
of the din. It was the roar of a great city that 
was echoing under the dome—clatter of traf- 
fic and men’s voices, whistling of the wind 
through overhead wires, dog’s barking, an oc- 
casional bell, at intervals the whistle of a loco- 
motive and the rumble and bump of a rail- 
road train, whirring of dynamoes, the clash 
and hump of trolley cars, street-hawkers’ cries, 
and the sound of sea-waves breaking on the 
shore. 

“You hear Bombay,” said the Mahatma. 

Then we all sat down in line. 

It was actual physical torture until you were 
used to it, and I doubt whether you could get 
used to it without somebody to educate you~ 
some scientist to show you how to defend 
your nerves against that outrageous racket. 
For the sounds were all out of adjustment and 
proportion. Nothing was in key, It was as if 


the laws of acoustics had been lifted, and 


sound had gone crazy. . 

At one moment, apropos of nothing and dis- 
connected from all other sounds, you could 
hear a man or a woman speaking as distinctly 
as if the individual were up there under the 
dome; then a chaos of aff-key notes would 
swallow the voice, and the next might be a 
dog’s bark or a locomotive whistle. The only 
continuously recognizable sounds were a power 
station and the thunder of waves along the har- 
bour front, and it sounded much more thun- 
derous than it should have done at that season 
of the year. 


The tuning of an orchestra does not near- 
ly approximate the confusion; for the members 
of the orchestra are all trying to find one pitch 
and are gradually hitting it, whereas every 
sound within that cavern seemed to be pitched 
and keyed differently. 

“This is our latest,” said ue Mahatma. “It 
is only for two or three hundred years that we 
have been studying this phenomenon. It may 
possibly take us two or three hundred years 
more before we can control it.” 

I wanted to ask questions, but could not be- 
cause the curscd inharmony made my senses 
reel. Nevertheless, you could hear other 
sounds perfectly, When I struck my hand on 
the rock foor L could hear the slap at least as 
distinctly as normal; possibly a little more so. 
And when the Gray Mahatma spoke. each 
word was separate and sharp. 

“Now you shall hear another city,” he said. 
“Observe that the voices of cities are as vari- 
ous as men’s. No two are alike. Sound and 
colour are one and the same thing differently 
expressed, and the graduations of both are im- 
finite.” 

He caught the eye of one of the men. 

“Calcutta!” he said, in a voice not exactly 
of command, yet certainly not of deference. 

Without acknowledging the order in any 
other way, the man got on his knees and 
picked up an enormous tuning-fork, whose 
prongs were about three feee long, and he 
made some adjustment in the fork of it that 
took about five minutes. He might have been 
turning the screw of a micrometer; I could not 
see. Then, raising the fork above his shoul- 
der, he struck the floor with it, and a master 
note as clear as the peal of a bell went ringing 
up into the dome. 

The effect was almost ridiculous. ít made 
you want to laugh. Everybody in the cavern 
smiled, and I dare say if the truth were known 
we had discovered the mother-lode of comedy. 
That one note chased all the others out of 
the dome as a dog might chase sheep—as the 
wind blows clouds away—as a cop drives small 
boys off the grass. They actually scampered 
out of hearing, and you couldn't imagine them 
hiding close by, either; they were gone for 
good, and that one, clear master-note—the mid- 
dle F—went vibrating around and around, as 
if scouring out the very smell of what had been 
there. 

“That is the key-note of all Nature,” said the 
Mahatma. “All sounds, all. colours, all 
thoughts, all vibrations centre in that note, It 
is the key that can unlock them ail.” 


IHE silence that followed when the last 
ringing overtone had gone off galloping in 
its stride toward infinity was the most absolute 
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and awful silence I have ever had to listen to. 
The very possibility of sound seemed to have 
ceased to exist. You could not believe that 
there could be sound, nor remember what 
sound was like. A whole sense and its 
functions had been taken from you, and the 
resulting void was dead—so dead that no sense 
could live in it, unless fear is a sense. You 
could feel horribly afraid, and T'I] tel) you 
what the fear amounted to: 

There was a feeling that these men were 
fooling with the force that runs the universe, 
and the next stroke might be a mistake that 
would result like the touching of two high- 
tension wires, multiplied to the nth. You 
could not resist the suggestion that the world 
might burst in fragments at any minute. 
. Meanwhile the fellow with the tuning-fork 

fiddled again with some adjustment on the 
thick portion of its stem, and presently whirl- 
ing it round his head as the old-time warriors 
used two-handed swords, he brought it down 
on one of a circle of smal] anvils that were 
arranged round him like the figures on a clock- 
face. 

You could almost see Calcutta instantly! 
The miracle was the reverse of the preceding 
one, The ringing, subdivided, sharp discord- 
ant note he struck was swallowed instantly in 
a sea of noise that seemed noi only to have 
colour but even smell to it; you could smell 
Calcuttal But that, of course, was mere sug- 
gestion—a trick of the senses of the sort that 
makes your mouth water when you see another 
fellow suck a lemon. 


You could even hear the crows that sit on 
the trees in the park and caw at passers-by. 
You could hear the organ in a Christian 
church, and the snarl of a pious Moslem read- 
ing from the Koran. There was the click of 
ponies’ hoofs, the whirring and honk of mo- 
toz-cars, the sucking of Hoogli River, booming 
of a steamer-whistle, roars of trains and the pe- 
culiar clamour of Calcutta’s swarms that I can 
never hear without thinking of a cobra with 
its hood just ready to raise. 

In the sea of noises in the dome one instant- 
ly stood out—the voice of a man speaking 
English with a slightly babu accent. For ex- 
actly as long as the reverberations of those two 
tuning-forks tasted, you could hear him de- 
claiming, and then his voice faded away into 
the ocean of noise like a rock that has shown 
for a moment above the surface of a maelstrom. 

“That is a member of the legislature, where 
ignorant men in all-night session make Jaws for 
fools to break,” said the Gray Mahatma. 

Signing to King and me to remain seated, 
he himself crossed the floor to where the mas- 
ter-tuner sat, and squatting down beside him 
began picking up tuning-forks and striking 
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one against the other. Each time he did that 
some city sound or other distinguished itself 
for a moment, exactly as the theme appears in 
music. Only some of the vibrations seemed to 
jar against others instead of blending with 
them, and when that happened the effect was 
intensely disagreeable, 

At last he struck a combination that made 
me jump as effectually as a sudden toothache. 
Some of the other sounds had affected King 
more, but that particular one passed him by 
and tortured me. Watching with his head a 
little to one side, the Gray Mahatma instantly 
began striking those two forks as rapidly as if 
he were clapping hands, increasing the ve- 
hemence with each stroke. 

‘If I had stayed there I would have been 
stark mad or dead within five minutes. ï felt 
as if I were being vibrated asunder—as if my 
whole body were resolving into its component 
parts. I lay on the floor with my head in both 
hands, and I dare say yelled with agony, but 
I don’t know about that. 


At any rate, King understood and acted in- 
stantly. He seized me under the arms and 
dragged me face-downward to the door, where 
he had" to drop me in order to find how to 
open the thing. Having accomplished that, he 
dragged me through into the passage, where 
the agony ceased as instantly as the ache does 
when a dentist pulls an abscessed tooth. No 
one sound reached us through the open door. 
However immature that particular branch of 
their science might be, they had learned the 
way of absolutely localizing noise. 

The Gray Mahatma came out smiling, and 
ignoring me as if I was not there. 


He opened another door, not requiring to 
knock this time, and led the way along am 
other passage that wound through solid rock 
for what can hardly have been fess than a 
quarter of a mile. 

King had dragged me out of that dome of 
dins in the nick of time, and my head was re- 
covering rapidly. By the time we reached a 
door at the end of that long passage I could 
think clearly, and although too weak to stand 
upright without holding onto something, was 
sufficiently recovered to know that the remain- 
der would be only a matter of minutes. And 
we spent three or four of the minutes waiting 
for the door to open, which it did at last sud- 
denly. 

A man appeared in the opening, whose ab- 
solutely white hair reached below his shoulder- 
blades, and whose equally white beard de- 
scended to his middle. He wore the usual loin- 
cloth, but was usual in nothing else. He 
looked older than Methuselah, yet strong, for 
his muscles stood out like knotted whip-cords; 
and active, for he stood on the balls of his 
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feet with the immobility that only comes of 
ableness. The most unusual thing of all was 
that he spoke. He said several words in San- 
skrit to the Gray Mahatma, before turning his 
back on us and leading the way in. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE RIVER OF DEATE 


E WENT into a cavern, whose floor 
was cup-shaped. Nearly all the way 
around the rim of the cup was an 
irregular ledge averaging twenty feet in width; 
with that exception, the whole interior was 
shaped like an enormous egg with its narrow 
end upward The bottom was nowhere less 
than a hundred feet across, and was reached by 
steps cut irregularly downward from the rim. 

At intervals around the ledge were seated 
about a score of men, some solitary, some in 
groups of three: some were naked, others wore 
Join-cloths: all there silent, but they all took 
an obvious interest in us, and some of them 
were grinning. A few of them squatted, with 
their legs tucked under them, but most of 
them let their legs hang aver the edge, and 
they all had an air of perfect familiarity with 
the surroundings as well as what can be best 
described as a “team look.” You see the same 
air of careless competence around a well). 
managed circus lot. 

King and [ followed the Gray Mahatma 
down into the bowl, and under his directions 
seated ourselves exactly in the middle, King 
and I back to back, and the Mahatma a little 
way from us and also with his back turned. 
In that position my back was toward the door 
we had entered by. but I was able to see nine 
narrow openings in the opposite wall, about 
twenty feet higher than the ledge, and those 
openings may have had something to do with 
what followed, although I can’t prove it. 

Old graybeard, who had admitted us, stood 
on the ledge like a picture of St. Simon 
Stylites, folding his arms under his flowing 
beard and looking almost ready to plunge 
downward, as if the bow] were a swimming- 
tank. 

However, he suddenly filled his great 
scrawny breast with air and boomed out one 
word, The golden light ceased to exist. There 
was no period of going. as there is even with 
electric fight. He spoke, and it was not. Noth- 
ing whatever was visible. I held a finger up, 
and poked my eye before I knew it. 

Then all at once there began the most de- 
licious music, like Ariel singing in mid-air. It 
was subdued, but as clear as the ripple of a 
mountain stream over pebbles, and there was 
absolutely no locating it, for it seemed to come 


from everywhere at once. even from under 
neath us. And simultaneously with the music 
there began to be a dim light, wh‘ch was all 
the more impossible to locate, because it was 
never the same colour in two places, nor even 
in one place for longer than a note of music _ 
lasted. 

“Observe!” boomed the Gray Mahatma’s sol- 
emn voice. “Colour and sound are one. Both 
are vibration. You shall behold the colour 
harmonies.” 

Presently the connection between sound and 
colour began to be obvious. Each note had its 
colour. and as that note was sounded the 
colour appeared in a thousand places. 

ft was Eastern music, It filled the cavern, 
and as the pulse of it quickened the light 
danced. colours shooting this and that way 
like shuttles weaving a new sky. But there 
were no drum beats yet, and the general effect 
was rather of dreaminess. 

When thc old graybeard’s voice boomed out 
at last from the ledge above us, and light and 
music ceased simultaneously. the effect was 
nauseating. It went to the pit of your stomach, 
The instantaneous darkness produced vertigo. 
You felt as if you were falling down an end- 
less pit, and King and I clutched each other. 

The mere fact that we were squatting on a 
hard floor did not help matters, for the floor 
seemed to be falling too, and to be turning 
around bewilderingly, just as the whorls of 
coloured light had done. The graybeard’s 
voice boomed again, whereat there was more 
music, and light in tune to it. 

This time, of all unexpected things, Bee- 
thoven’s Overture to Leonore began to take 
visible form in the night, and [ would rather 
be abie to set down what we saw than write 
Homer's Fiad! It must be that we knew then 
all that Beethoven did. It was not just wind 
music, or mere strings, but a whole, full- 
yolumed orchestra—where or whence there 
was no guessing: the music came at you from 
everywhere at once, and with it light, inter- 
preting the music. 

To me that has always been the most won- 
derful overture in the world, anyhow, for it 
seems to describe creation when the worlds 
took form in the void; but with that light, 
each tone and semi-tone and chord and har- 
mony expressed in the absolutely pure colour 
that belonged to it, it was utterly beyond the 
scope of words. It was a new, unearthly lan- 
guage, more like a glimpse of the next world 
tlan anything in this. A 

Ti:¢ combination of colour and music was 
having a highly desirable effect on me. Noth- 
ing could have done more to counteract the 
effects of the godless din that bowled me over 
in the other cavern. 


a 
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But King was having a rotten time. He was 
heaving now, as he tried to master himself. I 
heard him exclaiming: “Oh, my God!” as if 
the physical torture were unbearable. 

The Gray Mahatma was not troubling about 
King. He had shifted his position so as to 
watch me, and he seemed to expect me to col- 
lapse. So I showed as little as possible of my 
real feelings, and shut my eyes at intervals as 
il bewildered. Then he cried out just as the 
graybeard on the ledge had done. 

The Overture to Leonore ceased. The col- 
ours gave place to the restful golden light. King 
had not collapsed yet, and bis usual Spartan 
weleinastery prevented him then from betray- 
ing much in the way of symptoms. So I 
clutched my head and tried to look all-in, 
which gave me a chance to whisper to King 
under my arm: 

“Can you hang one” 

“Dunno. How are you doing?” 

“Fine.” 


HE GRAY MAHATMA seemed to think 

that I was appealing to King for help. He 
looked delighted. Between my fingers I could 
see him signalling to the graybeard on the 
ledge. The golden light vanished again. And 
now once more they gave us Eastern music, 
awful stuff, pulsating with a distant drumbeat 
like the tramp of an army of devils. The 
colours were angry and glowing now. The 
shapes they took as they plaited and wove 
themselves into one another were all invo- 
luted, everything turning itself inside-out, and 
the end of every separate movement was blood- 
red. 

King groaned aloud and rolled over on his 
side, just as the stuff became so dim and dread- 
ful that you could hardly see your hand be- 
fore your lace, and a noise like the rushing 
of the wind between the worlds made every 
inch of your skin prickly with goosefiesh. Low 
thougl. the colours were, when you shut your 
eyes you could still see them, but I could not 
see the Gray Mahatma, and l was sure he 
could not see me. He would nct know which 
of us was down and out. 

So ] seized King and dragged nim across the 
foor to the point where the irregular stone 
steps provided the only way of escape. There 
I heaved him like a sack onto my shoulders. In 
thas drunken, throbbing twilight it would 
have been easy for some of the graybeard'’s 
crew to lean from the ledge and send me 
reeling back again; the best chance was to 
climb quickly before, they were aware of me. 

When I reached the ledge it was deserted. 
There was nothing whatever to indicate where 
the graybeard and his crew were. I could not 
remember exactly the direction of the en- 


trance, but made for the wall, intending to 
feel my way along it: and just as I started to 
do that I heard the Gray Mahatma climbing 
up behind me. aa 

He made hardly more noise than a cat. But 
though the Mahatma was stealthy, he came 
swiftly, and in a moment I felt his hand touch 
me. That was exactly at the moment when the 
music and colours were subdued to a sort of 
heli-brew twilight—the kind of glow you might 
expect before the overwhelming of the world.’ 

“You are as strong as the buffalo himself,” 
he said, mistaking me for King. “Leave that 
fool here, and come with me.” 

My right hand was free, but the Gray Ma- 
hatma had plenty of assistance at his beck and 
call. 

So I put my hand in the small of his back 
and shoved him along in front of me. If he 
should learn too soon that King, and not I, 
was down and out, he might decide to have 
done with us both there and then. My task 
was to get out of that cavern before the golden 
light came on again. 

The Gray Mahatma led the way to the door, 
and it was just as well that he did, for there 
was some secret way of opening it that I should 
almost certainly have failed to find. I pushed 
him through ahead of me. ; 

And then we were in pitch darkness. There 
was neither light nor room to turn, and noth- 
ing for it but for the Mahatma to lead the 
way along, and 1I had to be careful in carrying 
King not to injure him against the rock in the 
places where the passage narrowed. 

However, he began to recover gradually as 
we neared the end of the long passage, re- 
gaining consciousness by fits and starts, like a 
man coming out of anesthesia, and commenc- 
ing to kick so that I had hard work to preserve 
him from injury. When his feet were not 
striking out against the walls, his head was, 
and I finally’shook him violently. That had 
the desired effect. It was just as if fumes had 
gone out of his head. His body grew warmer 
almost in a moment, and ] felt him break out 
into a sweat. Then he groaned, and asked 
me where we were; and a moment later he 
seemed to understand what was happening, for 
he struggled to free himself. 

“AN right,” he whispered. “Let me walk.” 


So I jet him slip down to his feet in front of 
me, and, holding him beneath the armpits, 
repeated our lock-step trick with positions re- 
versed; and when we reached the outer door 
that gave on to the narrow main passage he 
was going fairly strong. The Mahatma opened 
the door and stepped out into the light; but 
it was the strange peculiarity of that light that 
it did not flow beyond its appointed bound- 
aries, and we continued to be in darkness as 
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long as we did not follow him threugh the 
door. 

So when King stepped out ahead of me the 
Mahatma had no means of knowing what a 
mistake he had been making all along. He 
naturally jumped to the conclusion that King 
had been carrying me. 

When I stepped out of the pitch blackness 
he looked more than a little surprised at my 
appearance, and I grinned back at him as 
sheepishly as I could manage, hoping he would 
not see the red patch on my shoulder caused 
by the pressure of King’s weight, or the 
scratches made by King’s finger-nails when he 
was beginning to recover consciousness. 
` Nevertheless, he did see, and understood. 

“Lead on, MacDuff!” I said in plain English, 
and perhaps he did not dislike me so im- 
mensely after all, for he smiled as he turned 
his back to lead the way. 

We passed, without meeting anybody, out 
through the narrow door where the first tall 
speechless showman had admitted us, into the 
cave where the lingam reposed on its stone 
altar; and there the Mahatma resumed the 
lantern he had left. - 

When we climbed ‘the oval stairway and 
emerged on the platform under the cupola 

the dawn was just about to break. The Gray 
Mahatma raised the stone lid with an ease 
that betrayed unsuspected strength, and 
dropped it into place, where it fitted so 
exactly that no one ignorant of the secret 
would ever have guessed the existence of a 
hidden stairway. 

Swinging his lantern, the Mahatma led into 
the temple, where the enormous idols loomed 
in- quivering shadow, and made straight for 
the biggest one of all—the four-headed one 
that faced the marble screen. I thought he 
was going to bow down and worship it. He 
actually did go down on hands and knees, and 
I turned to King in amazement, thus missing 
my chance to see what he was really up to. 

So I don’t know how he managed it; but 
suddenly the whole lower part of the idol, in- 
cluding the thighs, swung outward and dis- 
closed a dark passage, into which he led us, 
and the stone swung back into place at our 
backs as if balanced by weights. 

At the far end the Mahatma led into a 
squate-mouthed tunnei, darker if that were 
possible than the vaulted gloom we had left, 
and as we entered in single file I thought I 
heard the splashing of wzter underneath. 

About a minute after that the Mahatma 
stopped and let King draw abreast; then, 
continuing to swing the lantern, he started 
forward again. I don’t know whether tt was 
fear, intuition, or just curiosity that made me 
wonder why he should change the formation 


in that way, bur quite absurdly I deduced 
that he wished King to walk into a trap. 

“Look out, King!” I warned. 

Exactly as I spoke I set my foot on a yielding 
stane trapdoor—felt a blast of cool air—and 
heard water unmistakably, The air brought a 
stagnant smell with it. 1 slid forward and 
downward, but sprang simultaneously, manag- 
ing to get my fingers on che edge of the stone 
in front. But the balanced trapdoor, resuming 
its equilibrium, caught me on the back of the 
head, haif stunning me, and in another second 
I would have gone down into the dark among 
the alligators. | just had enough conscious- 
ness left to realize that 1 was hanging over the 
covered end of the alligator tank. 

But the faint outer circle of light cast by the 
Mahatma’s lantern just reached me, and as 
King turned his head to acknowledge my warn- 
ing he saw me fail. He sprang back, and seized 
my wrists, just as my fingers began slipping on 
the smooth stone; but my weight was almost 
too much for him, and I came so near to 
dragging him through after me that the stone 
trap got past my head and jammed against my 
elbows. 

Then | heard King yelling for che Mahatma 
to bring the lantern back, and after what 
seemed at. interminable interval the Mahatma 
came and set one foot on the stone, so that it 
swung my past my head again, nearly braining 
me in its descent. I don’t know whether he 
intended that or not. 

“There is more in this than accident,” he 
said, his voice booming hollow as he bent to 
let the light fall on me. "Very well; pull up 
your buffalo, and you shall have him!” f 


T WAS no easy task for the two of them to 
haul me up, because the moment the Ma- 
hatma removed his foot from the lid of the 
trap the thing swung upward and acted like 
the tongue of a buckle to keep me from com- 
ing through. When he set his foot on it again, 
the other foot did not give him sufficient pur- 
chase. Finally King managed to pull his loin- 
cloth off and pass it around under my armpits, 
after which the two together hauled me clear, 
minus in the aggregate about a half square 
foot of skin that J left on the edge of the stone. 
Off the Mahaema went alone again, swing- 
ing his lantern, and apparently at peace with 
himself and the whole universe. 

Therealter King and 1 walked arm-in-arm, 
thinking in that way to lessen the risk of 
further pitfalls. But there was no more. The 
Mahatma reached at last what looked like a 
blind stone wall at the end of the tunnel; but 
there was a flagstone missing from the floor 
in front of it, and he disappeared down a 
biack-dark Aight of steps. 
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We followed him into a cellar, whose walls 
wept moisture, but we saw no cobras; and then 
up another flight of steps on the far side into 
a chamber that I thought I recognized. He 
disappeared through a door in the corner of 
that, and by the ume we had groped our way 
after him he was sitting in the old black 
panther’s cage with the brute’s head in his lap, 
stroking and twisting its ears as if it were a 
kitten, The cage door was wide open, and 
the day was already growing hot and brassy 
in the east. 

King and 1 hurried out of the cage, for the 
panther showed his fangs at us; the Mahatma 
followed us out and snapped the door shut. 
Instantly the panther sprang at us, trying to 
bend the bars together. Failing in that, he lay 
close and sheved his whole shoulder through, 
clawing at us. It was hardly any wonder, that 
that secret, yet 50 simply discoverable, door 
between Yasmini’s palace and the temple 
caverns was unknown. 


We swung along through t'e great bronze 
gate and into the courtyard where the shmrbs 
all stood reflected along with the marble stair- 
way in a square pool. We plunged night in 
without as much as hesidating on the brink. 
dragging the Mahatma with us—not that he 
made the least objection. He laughed, and 
seemed to regard it as thoroughly good clean 
fun. i 

We splashed and fooled for a few minutes, 
standing neck-deep and kicking at an occa- 
sional fish as it darted by, stirring up mud 
with our toes until the water was so cloudy 
that we could see the fish no longer. Then 
King thought of clothes. He stood on tiptoe 
and shouted. s 

“Ismail! O—Ismail!" 

Ismail came, like a yellow-fanged wolf, 
bowed to the Mahatma. 

“Get us garments!” King ordered. 

Ismail went away and we went on with our 
ablutions, the job of getting ashes out of your 
hair not being quite so easy as it might ap- 
pear. I dare say it was fifteen minutes before 
‘Ismail came back carrying two complete native 
costumes for King and me, and a long saffron 
robe for the Mahatma. Then we came out of 
the water and the Gray Mahatma smiled. 

“1 said there were no more traps, and it 
seems I spoke the truth,” he said wonderingly. 
“Moreover, | did not set this trap, but it was 
you yourselves who led me into it.” 

“Which trap?” we demanded with one voice. 

“You have stirred the mud my friends, to a 
condition in which the mugger who lives in 
that pool is not visible: But the mugger is 
there, and I don’t know why he did not seize 
one of yout” 

In the centre of the pool there was a rockery, 


for the benefit of plant-roots and breeding fish. 
1 walked around it to look, and there, sure 
enough, lay a brute about twenty feet long, 
snoozng with his chin on a corner of the 
rock. I picked up a pole to prod him, and he 
snapped and broke it, coming close to the 
edge to clatter his jaws at me. Prodding him 
a last time, I turned round to look for the 
Mahatma. He had vanished—gone as utterly 
and silently as a myth. King had not seen him 
go. We inquired of Ismail. He laughed. 

“There is only one place to go—~here,” he 
answered, 

“To the princess?” 

“There is nowhere else! Who shall! disobey 
her? I have orders to unloose the panther if 
the sahibs take any other way than ctraight 
into her presence!” - 


RESSED now in the Punjabi costume with 

gorgeous silk turbans we walked side by 

side up the marble steps and knocked on the 

brass-bound, teak front door at the top. Ex- 

actly as when we arrived on the previous day, 

the door was immediately opened by two wom- 
en. 

The Mahatma was in there abead of us, and 
had evidently told Yasmini sufficient of our 
adventures to make ber laugh. She squealed 
with delight at sight of us. 

“Come! Sic beside me in the window, both 
of you! My women wil) bring you food. Aft- 
erward you shall sleep—poor things, you look 
as if you needed it! Oh. what is that, Gane- 
shaji? Blood on your linen? Were you hurt?” 

Her swift, restless fingers drew the cloth 
aside and showed a few inches of where my 
bare skin should have been. 

“It ts. nothing. My women shall dress it. 
They have oils that will cause the skin to grow 
again within a week, A week is nothing; you 
and Athelstan will be here longer than a 
week! And you crossed the Poo! of Terrors? 
I have crossed that too! We three are initiates 
now!” 

“Ye are three who will die unless discretion 
is the very law ye live by!” said the Gray Ma- 
hatma. He seemed annoyed about something. 

“Old Dust-and-Ashes!"” laughed Yasmini, 
snapping her fingers at him. “Hah!” She 
laughed delightedly. “They have seen enough 
to make them believe what I shall teil them!” 

“Woman, you woo your own destruction. 
None has ever set out to betray that secret and 
survived the first offense!” he answered. 

“It was you who betrayed it to me,” she said 
with anothef golden laugh. Then, turning to 
King again: 

“I have sought for that secret day and night! 
India has always known of its existence; and 
in every generation sume have, fought their 
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way in through the outer mysteries to the 
knowledge within. But those who enter always 
become initiates and keep the secret. I was 
puzzled how to begin, until I heard how, in 
England, a woman once overheard the secrets 
of Freemasonry, and was made a Freemason in 
consequence. 

“Now behold this man they call the Gray 
Mahatma! He docs as I tell him! You must 
know that these Knowers of Royal Knowledge, 
as they call themselves, are not the little birds 
in one nest that they would like to be; they 
quarrel among themselves, and there is a rival 
faction that knows only street-corner magic, 
but is more deadly bent on knowing Royal 
Knowledge than a wolf is determined to get 
lamb.” 

The Gray Mahatma saw fit to challenge 
some of that statement. 

“It is true that there are wolves who seek 
to break in,” he said quietly, “but it is false 
that there are quarrels among ourselves.” 

“Hah!” That little laugh of hers was like 
the exclamation of a fellow who has got home 
with his rapier-point. 

“Quarrels or not,” she answered, “there is a 
faction that was more than willing to use the 
ancient passage under my palace grounds, and 
to hold secret meetings in a room that I made 
ready for them.” 

“Factionl!”. The Gray Mahatma sneered, 
“Faithful seniors determined to expel unfaith- 
ful upstarts are not a faction!” 

“At any rate,” she chuckied, “they wished to 
hold a meeting unbeknown to the others, and 
they wished to make wonderful preparations 
for not being overheard. And I helped them; 
is that not so, Mahatma-}i? You see, they 
were scornful of women—then.” 

“Peace, woman!” the Mahatma growled. 
“Does a bee sting while it gathers honey! You 
spied on our secrets, but did we harm you for 
it?” 

“You did not dare!” she retorted. “If I had 
been alone you would have destroyed me 
along with those unfortunates on whose ac- 
count you held the meeting. It would have 
been easy to throw me to the mugger. But you 
did not know how many women had over- 
heard your secrets! You only knew that more 
than one had, and that at least ten women wit- 
nessed the fate of your victims. Is that not 
s0?” 

“Victims is the wrong word. Call them cul- 
prits!” said the Gray Mahatma. 

“What would che government call them?” 
she retorted. 

The Gray Mahatma curled his lip, but made 
no answer to that. i 

Yasmini turned to King. 

“So I knew enough of their secrets to oblige 


them either to kill me or else teach me all. 
And they did not dare kill me, because they 
could not kill all my women too, for fear of 
government. So first they took me through 
that ordeal that you went through last night. 
And ever since then I have been trying to 
fearn, but this science of theirs is difficult, and 
I suspect them of increasing the difficulty for 
my benefit. Nevertheless, 1 have mastered 
some of it.” 

“You have mastered none of it!” the Gray 
Mahatma retorted discourteously. “The gold- 
en light is the first step. Show me some.” 

“They thought they were being too clever 
for me,” she went on. “They listened to my 
suggestion that it might be wise to show Ath- 
elstan King the mysteries, and send him to 
America to prepare the way for what is com- 
ing. So we set a trap for Athelstan. And Ath- 
elstan brought Ganesha with him. So now I 
have two men who know of the secret, in addi- 
tion to myself and all my women. And I have 
one man who has skill enough to learn the 
secret, now that he knows of it. Perhaps both 
men can learn it, and I know full well that 
one can.” 

“And then?” King answered. : 

“You shall conquer the world{” she an- 
swered, 

King smiled and said nothing. 

“Iam uncertain yet whether or not I shall 
choose to be queen of the earth!” she said. 
“Sometimes I think it would be fun for you 
and me to be absolute king and queen of ev- 
erywhere. Sometimes I think it will be better 
to make some stupid person—say Ganesha here, 
for instance—king, and for ourselves to be 
the power behind the throne. What do you 
think, Athelstan?” : 

“I think,” he answered. 

“And you observe that the Gray Mahatma 
likewise thinks!” said she. “He thinks what 
he can do to thwart us! But I am not afraid! 
Qh dear no, Mahatma-ji, I am not at all fear- 
ful! Your secret is not worth ten seconds’ pur- 
chase unless it is of use to me!" 

“Woman, is your word worth nothing?” 
asked the Gray Mahatma. “You cannot use 
what you know and keep the secret too. Let 
those two men escape, and the secret will be 
biown to the winds within the hour.” 

She laughed outright at him. 

“They shail not escape, old raven-in-a-robel” 


UST then some of her women brought a 
table in, and spread it with fruit-laden 
dishes at the far end of the room.. Yasmini 
rose to see whether all was as she wished it, 
and I got a chance, not only to look through 
the curtains, but also to whisper to King, He 


_ Shook his head in reply to my question. 
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“Could you manage for two do you think?” 
he asked; and by that E knew him for a vastly 
more than usually brave man. Conseating to 
what you know is sure to destroy you, if the 
other fellow fails, calls for courage. 

“Makes a two-tone chance of it,’ I ams 
swered. 

“Very well, it’s a bet. Give your orders!” 
said King. 

The Mahatma sat rigid in mid-room with 
closed eyes, as if praying. His hands were 
crossed on his breast, and his legs twisted 
into a nearly unimaginable knot. He looked 
almost comatose, 

The shutters and the glass windows were 
open wide to admit the morning breeze. Noth- 
ing was between us and freedom but the Aut- 
tering silk curtains and a drop of about sev- 
enty feet into an unknown river. 

“Hold my hand,” I said, “and jump your 
limit outward!” , 

The Gray Mahatma opened one eye and di- 
vined our intention. . 

“Mad!” he exclaimed. “So then that is the 
end of them!” 

He believed what he said, for he sat still. 
But Yasmini came running, screaming to her 
women to prevent us. 

King and J took off together, hand-in-hand, 
and I take my Bible oath that I looked up 
and saw Yasmini and the Gray Mahatma lean- 
ing out of the window to watch us drown! 

Of course, seventy feet is nothing much— 
provided you are used to the take-off, and 
know the water, and have a boat waiting han- 
ba to pick you up. But we had none of these 

vantages, and in addition to that we had 
the grievous handicap that King could not 
swim a stroke. 

We took the water feet-first, close together, 
and that' very instant I knew what we were 
up against. As we plunged under we were 
whirled against a sunken pole that whipped 
and swayed in the current, King was wrenched 
away from me. When I fought my way to the 
surface I was already a hundred yards beyond 
the palace wall, and there was no sign of King, 
although I could see his turban pursuing mine 
downstream. We were caught in the strongest 
current I had ever striven with. 

I don't know what persuaded me to turn 
and try to swim against it for a mament. Jn- 
stinct, I suppose. It was utterly impossible; I 
was swept along backward almost as fast as I 
had been traveling before. But what the ef- 
fort did do was to bring me face-upstream, and 
so I caught sight of King clinging to a pole 
and being bobbed under every time the 
weight of water caused the pole to duck. I 
managed to cling to a pole myself, although 
like King it ducked me repeatedly, and it was 


perfectly evident that neither of us would be 
alive in the next ten minutes unless 2 boat 
should come or I should produce enough 
brawn and brain for two of us. And there was 
no boat in sight. 

So between ducks I yelled to King ta let go 
and drift down toward me. He did it; and 
that, I believe, is the utmost test of cold cour- 
age to which I have ever seen any man sub- 
jected; for even a strong swimmer becomes 
panic-stricken when he learns he is no longer 
master of his element, King had the self-con- 
trol and pluck to lie still and drift down on me 
like a corpse, and I let got the pole in the 
nick of time to seize him as his head went un- 
der. , 

Followed a battle royal. Fight how I might, 
1 conld not keep both of our heads out of the 
water more than half the time, and King very 
soon lost the little breath that was left in him. 
Thereafter he struggled a bit, but he did not 
last long, and presently he became uncon- 
scious. I believed he was dead. 

The choice then seemed to lie between 
drowning too or letting go of him. I did not 
dare try the shallows, for ninety per cent of 
them are quicksands in that river, and more 
than one army has perished in the effort to 
force its way across. The only possible safety 
lay in keeping to mid-stream and sweeping 
along with the current until something should 
turn up—a boat—a log—possibly a backwater, 
or even the breakwater of a bridge. 

So I decided to drown, and to annoy the 
angels of the underworld by taking as long as 
possible in the process. And I set to work to 
fight as I had never in my whole life fought be- 
fore, 

It was like swimming in a millrace. The 
current swirled us this and that way, but 
evetlastingly forward. 

Sometimes the current rolled us over and 
over on each other, but for fifty per cent of 
the time I managed to keep King on top of 
me, I swimming on my back and holding him 
by both arms, head nearly out of the water. 
I can’t explain exactly why I went to all that 
trouble, for I was convinced: he was dead. 

I remember wondering what the next world 
was going to be like, and whether King and 
I would meet there, or whether we would each 
be sent to a sphere suited to our individual 
requirements—and if so what my sphere would 
be like, and whether cither of us would ever 
meet Yasmini, and what she would be doing 
there. But it never occurred to me once that 
Athelstan King might be alive yet, or that he 
and I would be presently treading mother 
earth again. 

I remember several terrific minutes when a 
big tree came whirling towards us in an eddy, 
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and my legs got tangled up in some part of 
it that was under water. Then, when Í man- 
. aged in a tangle of twigs, and I could neither 
aged to struggle free, King’s cotton loin-cloth 
became wrapped in a tangle of twigs and 
1 could neither wrench nor break him free. 
Whenever I tried it I merely sent myself 
under and pulled his head after me. 

However, that tree suggested the possibility 
of prolonging the agony awhile. 

I seized a branch and tried to take advan- 
tage of it, using all my strength and skill to 
keep the tree from rolling over on King and 
submerging him completely. 1 can remember 
when we whirled under the steel bridge and 
the tree struck the breakwater of the middle 
pier; that checked us for a moment, and, in- 
stead of sending us under, dragged King half 
out of the water, so that he lay after that on 
top of a branch. 

Then the stream got us going again, and 
swung the butt end of the tree around so that 
I was forced by it backward through the arch 
of the bridge; and after that for more than 
a mile we were waltzed round and round past 
sand-banks where the alligators lay on the 
Jook-out for half-burned corpses from the 
burning ghats higher up. 


At last we swung around a curve in the river 
and came on a quiet bay where they were 
washing elephants. The current swung the 
tree inshore to a point where it struck a sub- 
merged sand-bank and stuck there; and there 
we lay with the current racing by, and King 
bobbing up and down with his head out of 
water, and I too weak by that time to break off 
the twig around which his loin-cloth was 
wrapped. 

Well, there we were; but after a few minutes 
I raised enough steam for the whistle at all 
events. I yelled until my eardrums seemed to 
be bursting and my hings ached from the pres- 
sure of the water in them, and after what 
seemed an eternity one of the nrahouts on 
shore heard me. 

Hope surged triumphantt § could see him 
wave his arm, and already I saw visions of dry 
land again, and a disappointed Yama! But I 
was overlooking one important point: we were 
in India, where rescues are not undertaken in 
a hurry. 

He called a conierence. I saw all the 
mahouts gather together in one place and stare 
at us and talk. They swung their arms as they 
argued. I don't know what argument it was 
that finally appealed to the mahouts, but after 
an interminable session one of them fetched a 
long rope and nine or ten of them climbed on 
the backs of three big elephants. They worked 
their way a little bit up stream, and then came 
as close as the elephants dared. One of the big 


brutes felt his way cautiously to within twenty 
yards, and then threw up his trunk and re- 
fused to budge another inch. 

At that a lean, naked, black man stood up 
on his rump and paid out the rope down- 
stream. He had to make nine or ten attempts 
before it finally floated within reach of my 
hand. Then I made it fast to the tree, and, 
taking King in my right arm, started to work 
my way along it. 

It was just as well I did that, and got clear 
of the branch; for the mahouts passed the rope 
around the elephant’s neck and set him to 
hauling; he rolled the tree over and over, and 
that would surely have been the end of King 
and me if we had been within reach of the 
overturning branches. As it was I clung to the 
rope and the elephant hauled the lot of us 
high and dry. 


CHAPTER V 


A DATE WITH DOOM 


T THE end of a minute’s examination 

I began to suspect that King was not 

quite dead, so I recalled the old life- 
savers drill and got to work on him. It took 
time. As King came more and more to his 
senses, and vomited a bit, and began to be- 
have in all ways like a living man again, I had 
a chance to talk to the mahouts; and they 
were just like the members of any other union 
—preferring conversation to alleged hard la- 
bour any day of the week, They told me why 
the elephants were being washed so early, and 
we enjoyed a regular conversazione on the 
beach. 

It appeared the elephants were wanted to 
take part in a procession, and for a while they 
let me guess what sort of a procession. But at 
last they took compassion on my ignorance. 

“She has issued invitations to a party for 
princesses in ker panch mahal!” 

Who was she? Everybody knew who she was! 

“The Princess Yasmini?” I suggested, 

Where at they all chuckled and made 
grimaces, and did everything except acknowl- 
edge her name in public. 

And then suddenly Athelstan King decided 
to sit up, and spat some more water out and 
tried to laugh. And they thought that was so 
exquisitely funny that they all started to laugh 
too. 

Then, when he had coughed a little more: 

“Were going to attend that partyl” 

“Why?” 1 asked him, 

“Two reasons.” But he had to cough up 
more water before he could tell them. “One: 
The Gray Mahatma will never rest until he 
knows we're dead, or done for, and the safest 
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place is close to the enemy; and, two: 1 never 
will rest until 1 know the secret of that science 
of theirs.” 


“How in thunder are we going to get back?” — 


I objected. 
“Ride!” he suggested. 
“How—when—where?” 


“Elephant—now—to her palace,” he an- 
swered. 

“They're not her eléphants.” 

“So much the better! She'll think the 


maharajah knows all about us. She'll have to 
accord us protection after that.” 

He asked a dozen more questions, and final- 
ly struggled to his feet. 

“My friend,” he said then to the chiet 
mahout, “il you propose to take us two sahibs 
to her palace, and be back af your master’s 
stables in time to get ready for the Bibi-kane, 

oull have to hurry.” 

“But I did not propose it!” the mahout an- 
swered, 

“Nay, the gods proposed it, Which is your 
fastest elephant?” 

“That great one yonder—Akbar. But who is 
giving orders? We are a maharajah’s serv- 
ants.” 

“The gods are ordering all this business!” 
King assured him. “J wish to ride to her 
palace.” 

“By her leave?” 

“By the gods’ leave.” 

“Will the gods pay me?” 

“Doubtless. But she will pay first—setting 
the gods a good example.” 

The native of India finds it perfectly con- 
venient to ride on a six-inch plank, slung 
more or less like a house-painter’s platform 
against an elephants bulging ribs, and it does 
not seem to make much difference to him 
when more weight is on one side than on the 
other. But King and 1 had to stand and hold 
each other's hands across the pad; and even 
so we were by no means too secure, for Akbar 
resented being taken away from the herd and 
behaved like a mutinous earthquake. 


It was not so far te the city by road, because 
the river wound a good deal and the road cut 
straight from point to point. But it was sev- 
eral miles, and we covered it at pretty nearly 
the speed of a railroad train. 

In spite of his rage, Akbar had perfect con- 
trol of himseif. Having missed about half his 
morning swim, and the herd’s society, he 
proposed to miss nothing else, and there was 
not one cart, one ekka, one piled-up load in 
all those miles that he did not hit and do his 
utmośt to destroy. There v:. not one yellow 
dog that he did not give chase to and try to 
trample on. 

He stopped to pull the thatch from the roof 


of a little house beside the road, but as the 
plying ankus made his head ache he couldn't 
stay long enough to finish that job, but scooted 
up-road again in full pursuit of a small auto- 
mobile, while an angry man shoved his head 
through the hole in the roof of the house and 
cursed all the rumps of all the elephants, to- 
gether with the forebears and descendants of 
their owners and their wives. 

It seemed that Akbar was fairly well-known 
thereabouts. The men in the small car shouted 
the news in advance of his coming, and the 
road into the city began to look like the track 
of a routed army. Every man and animal took 
to his heels, and Akbar trumpeted wild hur- 
rahs as he strained all tendons in pursuit, He 
needed no second wind, because he never lost 
his first, but he took the whole course as far 
as the city gate at a speed that would have 
satished Jehu, son of Nimshi, who, the Bible 
says, made Israel to sin. 

That particular city gate consisted of an 
arch covered with carvings of outrageous-look- 
ing gods, and as a picture display it was per- 
fect, but as an entrance to a crowded city it 
possessed no virtue. it was so narrow that 
only one vehicle could pass at a time, and the 
whole swarm jammed between it and us like 
sticks in front of a drain. 


And not even Akbar’s strength was so great 
that he could shove them through, so the an- 


cient problém of an irresistible force in con- 


tact with an immovable object was presented, 
and solved by Akbar after a fashion of his 
own. 

He picked the softest spot, which was a wain- 
toad of cotton bales, and upset it, cannoning 
off that cushion so swiftly as to come within an 
ace of scattering his four passengers across the 
landscape; and discerning, with a swift, strate- 
gic eye that would have done credit to the 
dashingest cavalry general, that that rout was 
complete and nothing could be gained by 
adding to it, he headed for the river and the 
women’s bathing place, took the broad stone 
steps at a dead run, and plunged straight in. 

No ship was ever launched with more per- 
tect aplomb, ner floated more superbly on an 
even keel than did Akbar at the women’s bath- 
ing ghat. For a moment ] thought he proposed 
to lie down there and finish his interrupted 
toilet, but he contented himself with squirting 
water on the sore spot caused by the thumping 
ankus of the driver, and set out to swim up- 
stream. 


T WAS nox until he had reached the second 
ghat and climbed the steps there that Akbar 
put himself in Napoleon's class. When he 
reached the top of the steps no amount of 
whacking with the ankus could make him turn 
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to the right and follow the city street. He 
turned to the left, tooted a couple of wild 
hurrahs through his newly wetted whistle, and 
raced to meet the traffic as it struggled through 
the gate in single file! 

There was ruin ripe for harvest, and it 
looked like the proper time to jump. But 
suddenly—with that delightful wheeled panic 
at his mercy, the big brute stopped, stood still 
and looked at them, muttering and gurgling to 
himself. Instantly the mahout began petting 
him, calling him endearing names and praising 
his wisdom aud discretion. | can’t swear that 
the beast understood what was said to him, but 
he acted exactly as if he did. He picked up 
dust from the street with his trunk, blew a 
little of it in the general direction of the de- 
feated enemy, blew a little. more on himself, 
and turned his rump towards the gate, as if 
to signify that hostilities were over! 

As he did that, a man who was something of 
an athlete swung himself up on the off-side 
footboard, and a second later the proud face 
of the Gray Mahatma confronted me across 
the saddle-pad alongside King’s! 

“You are heavy enough to balance the two 

“of us,” he said, as if no other comment were 
necessary. “Why did you run away from me? 
You can never escape.” 

Well, of course anybody could say that after 
he had found us again. 

“Was it you who checked this elephane?” I 
asked him, remembering what he had done to 
the black panther, and the snakes; but he did 
not answer. 

“Where do you think you are going?” [ 
asked. 

“That is what the dry leaves asked of the 
wind,” he answered. “An observant eye is bet- 
ter than a yearning ear, and patience outwears 
curiosity.” 

Suddenly I recailed a remark that King had 
made on the beach, and it dawned on me that 
by frightening the mahout into silence the 
Mahatma might undo the one gain we had 
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made by that plunge and swim. As long as 
the maharajah who owned the elephant was 
to hear about our adventure, al] was well. 
News of us would reach the government. Most 
of the maharajahs are pro-British, because 
their very existence as reigning princes de- 
pends on that attitude, and they can be relied 
on to report to the British authorities any it- 
reguiarity whatever that comes under their 
notice and at the same time does not incrimi- _ 
nate themselves. 

The same thought probably occurred to 
King, but he was rather too recently recovered 
from drowning to be quick yet off the mark, 
and besides, the Mahatma was between him 
and the mahout, whereas I had a free field. So 
I tugged at the arm of the second mahout, 
who was sitting behind his chief, and he scram- 
bled down beside me. 

The Mahatma tried to take immediate ad- 
vantage of that, and the very thing he did 
made it all the easier for me to deal with the 
second mahout, who had made the trip with 
us and who stared into my face with a kind of 
puzzled mistrust. The Mahatma, as active as 
a cat, climbed up behind the chief mahout 
and sat astride the elephant’s neck in the place 
where the second mahout had been, and be- 
gan whispering. 

“What is your maharajah’s name?” E asked 
my neighbour on the plank. 

“Jihanbihar,” he answered, giving a string 
of titles too that had no particular bearing on 
the situation. They sounded like a page of 
the Old Testament. 

“You observe that his favourite elephant is 
about to be stolen with the aid of the Gray 
Mahatma.” 

The fellow nodded, and the expression of 
his face was not exactly pleased; he may have 
been one of a crowd that got cursed by the 
Mahatma for asking too many questions, 

“He has a reputation, that Mahatma, hasn’t 
he?” I suggested. “You have heard of the 
miracles that he performs?” 
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He nodded again. 

“You see that he is talking to the chief 
mahout now? Take my word for it, he is cast- 
ing a spell on him! Would you like to have 
him cast a spell on you too?” 

He shook his head. ; 

“Run swiftly then, and tell the maharajah 
sahib to get a Brahman to cancel the spell, and 
you will be rewarded. Go quickly.” 

He dropped from the plank and went off at 
a run just as the Mahatma turned and saw 
him. The Mahatma had heen whispering in 
the mahout’s ear, and as his eye met mine I 
laughed, For a moment he watched the man 
running, and then, as if to demonstrate what 
a strange mixture of a man he was, he laughed 
back at me. He acknowledged defeat instantly, 
and did not appear in the least annoyed by it, 
but on the contrary appeared to accord me 
credit for outwitting him, as undoubtedly I 
had. 

India is not a democratic country. Nobody 


is troubled about keeping the underworld in- 


its place, so mahout or sweeper has the ear of 
majesty as readily as any other man, if not 
even more so. And it would not make the 
slightest difference now what kind of cock-and- 
bull story the mahouc might tell to the 
maharajah. However wild it might be it would 
certainly include the fact that two white men 
had ridden to Yasmini’s palace on the mahara- 
jah’s favourite elephant after having been 
fished out of the river by mahouts at the ele- 
phant's bathing ghat. 

It was the likeliest thing in the wortd that 
representations would be made that very aft- 
ernoon by telegraph to the nearest important 
British official, who would feel compelled to 
make inquiries. The British Government can- 
not afford to have even unknown white men 
mysteriously made away with. i 

The Gray Mahatma took all that for 
granted, and nodded comprehendingly. His 
smile, as we neared Yasmini’s palace gate, ap- 
peared to me to include a perfect appreciation 
of the situation. He seemed to accept it as 
candidly as he had acknowledged my frequent 
escapes the night before. 

Ismail opened the gate without demur, and 
Akbar.sauntered in, being used to palaces. He 
passed under the first arch into the’ second 
courtyard, coming to a halt at a gate on the 
far side that was too small for his enormous 
bulk, where he proceeded to kneel without 
waiting for instructions. 

“Do you feel proud?” the Mahatma asked 
me unexpectedly as he climbed off Akbar's 
neck. 

Suspecting some sort of verbal trap i did not 
answer him. 

“Yau are like this elephant. You are able to 


do irreparable damage if you see fit. She was 
as apt as usual when she dubbed you Gane 
sha!” 


E WAS working towards some point he 

intended to make, like one of those pleas- 
ant-tongued attorneys flattering a witness be- 
fore tying him up in a knot, so I was careful 
to say nothing whatever. King came around 
the kneeling elephant and joined us, leaning 
back against the beast and appraising the 
Mahatma with his eyes half closed. 

“You're dealing with white men,” King sug- 
gested. “Why don’t you talk in terms that we 
understand?” 

It seemed difficult for the Mahatma to de- 
scend to that. He half closed his eyes in turn 
and frowned, as if hard put to it to simplify 
his thoughts sufficiently-something . like a 
mathematician trying to explain himself to the 
kindergarten class. 

“I could kill you,” he said, looking straight 
at King. 

King nodded. 

“You are not the kind of man who should 
be killed,” he went on. 

“Did you ever hear the fable of the fox and 
the sour grapes?” King asked him, and the 
Mahatma looked annoyed. 

“Would you rather be killed?” he retorted. 

“'Pon my soul, I’m inclined to leave that 
to the outcome,” King answered. “Death 
would mean investigation, and investigation 
discovery of that science you gave us a glimpse 
of.” 

“If I were to let you go—” the Mahatma 
began to argue. 

“I would not go! Forward is the only way,” 
King interrupted. “You've a reason for not 
having us two men killed. What is it?” 


“I have no reason whatever for preserving 
this one’s life,” the Mahatma answered, gtanc- 
ing at me casually. “For reasons beyond my 
power of guessing he seems to bear a charmed 
existence, but he has my leave to visit the next 
world, and his departure would by no means 
inconvenience me. But you are another mat- 
ter,” 

“How so?” King asked. “Mr. Ramsden is 
the man who would be inquired for. ‘The In- 
dian Government, whose servant F no fonger 
am, might ignore me, but the multimillionaire 
who is Mr. .Ramsden’s partner would spend 
millions and make an international scandal.” 

“I am thinking of you, not of him. I am 
thinking you are honest,” said the Gray | 
Mahatma, looking into King’s eyes. 

“So is he,” King answered. 

“I am wondering whether or not you are 
honest enough to trust me,” said the Gray 
Mahatma. 
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“Why, certainly!” King answered; “If you 
would commit yourself I would trust you. 
Why not?” 7 

“But this man would not,” said the Mahai- 
ma, nudging me as if I were the elephant, 

“I trust my friend King,” I retorted. “If he 
decides to trust you, I stand back of him.” 

“Very well then, Iet us exchange promises.” 

“Suppose we go a little more cautiously and 
discuss them first,” suggested King. 

“I will promise both of you your lives, your 
eventual freedom, and my friendship. Will 
you promise me not ever to go in league with 
her—” 

“T'I agree to that unconditionally,” King 
assured him with a dry smile. 

“—not to try to learn the secret of the 
science—” 

“Why not?” 

“Because if you should try I could never 
save your lives.” 

“Well, what else?” 

“Will you take oath never to disclose the 
whereabouts of the entrance to the caverns in 
which you were allowed to see the sciences?” 

“I shall have to think that over.” 

“Furthermore, will you promise to take 
whatever means is pointed out to you of help- 
ing India to independence?” 

“What do you mean by independence?” 

“Selfgovernment.”  - 

“Tve been working for that ever since I cut 
my eye-teeth,” answered the King. “So has 
every other British officer and civil servant who 
has any sense of public duty.” 

“Will you continue to work for it, and 
employ the means that shall be pointed out to 
your” 

“Yes is the answer to the first part. Can’t 
answer the second part until I’ve studied the 
means.” 

“Will you join me in preventing that 
princess from throwing the world into fresh 
confusion?” 

“Dunno abou: joining you. It’s part of my 
business to prevent her little game,” King an- 
swered, 

“She has proven herseif almost too clever 
even for us,” said the Mahatma. “She spied on 
us, and she hid so many witnesses behind a 
wall pierced with holes thai it would be impos- 
sible for us to make sure of destroying all of 
them. And somewhere or cther she has hidden 
an account of what she knows, so that if any- 
thing should happen to her it would fall into 
the hands of the government and compel in- 
vestigation.” 

“Wise woman!” King said, smiling. 

"Yes! But not so altogether wise. Hitherto 
we fooled her for all her cleverness. Her price 
of silence was education in our mysteries, and 


me have made the education incomprehensi-~ 
le.” 

“Then why do you want my help?” 

“Because she has a plan now that is so 
magnificent in its audacity as to baffle even 
our secret council!” 

King whistled and the Mahatma looked an- 
noyed—whether with himself or King I was 
not sure. 

“That is what I have been hunting for three 
years—your secret council. f knew it existed; 
never could prove it,” said King. : 

“Can you prove it now?” asked the Mahatma 
with even more visible annoyance. 

“I think so. You'll have to help me.” 

“y>?” 

“You or the princess,” King answered. “Shall 
I join you or her?” 

“Thou fooll There was a sheep who asked: 
‘Which shall I run with, tiger or wolf?’ Con- 
sider that a moment!” 


ING showed him the courtesy of consider- 

ing it, and was silent for perhaps two 
minutes, during which the mahout judged it 
opportune to whine forth his own demands, 
But nobody took any notice of him. 

“You seem checkmate to me,” King said at 
last. “You daren’t kill my friend or me, You 
daren’t make away with us. You daren’t make 
away with the princess. The princess and sev- 
eral of her women know enough of your secret 
to be able to force your hand; so do my friend 
Mr. Ramsden and I. Mr. Ramsden and I have 
seen sufficient in that madhouse underneath 
the temple to compel 2 government inquiry, 
Is it peace or war, Mahatma? Will you intro- 
duce me to your secret council, or will you 
fight to a finish?” 

“I would rather not fight with you, my 


young friend.” 


“Introduce me, then,” King answered, smil- 
ing. 

“You don’t know what you ask—what that 
involves.” 

“But I propose to know,” said King. 

The Mahatma never seemed to mind ac- 
knowledging defeat. 

“I see you are determined,” he said quietly, 
“Determination, my young friend, combined 
with ignorance, is a murderer nine times out 
of ten. However, you do not understand that, 
and you are determined. I have no authority 
to make such terms as you propose, but I will 
submit the matter to those whom you desire to 
meet. Does that satisfy you?” 

King looked immensely dissatished. 

“I would rather be your friend than your 
enemy,” he answered. 

“So said Jight and darkness each to the other 
when they first met! You shali have your an- 
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wer presently. In the meantime will you try 
not to make my task even more difficult than it 
already is?” 

King laughed uncomfortably. 

“Mahatma, I like you well enough, but no 
terms until I have your answer! Sorry! Pd like 
to be friends with you.” 

“The pity of it is that though you are honest- 
ly determined you are bound to fail,’ the 
Mahatma answered; and at that he dismissed 
the whole subject with a motion of one hand, 
and turned towards Ismail, who was lurking 
about im the shadows like a wolf. 

The Mahatma sent the man to the door ot 
the panch mahal with a message that money 
was needed; and the mahout spent the next 
ten minutes in loud praises of his kneeling 
elephant, presumably on the theory that “it 
pays to advertise”, for it is not only the West 
that worships at that shrine. 

When Ismail came back with a tray on which 
were several little heaps of money the mahout 
went into abject ecstasies of mingled jubilee 
and reverence. His mouth betrayed unbelief. 
and his eyes glinted avarice. His fingers 
twitched with agonied anticipation, and he 
began to praise his elephant again, as some 
people recite proverbs to keep themselves from 
getting too excited. 

The various heaps of money on the tray 
must have amounted to about fifty dollars. 
The mahout spread out the end of his turban 
by way of begging-bowl, and the Mahatma 
shook all the money into it, so that Ismail 
gasped and the mahout himself turned up his 
eyes in exquisite delirium. 


“Go or you wil] be too late!” was all the | 


Mahatma said to him, and the mahout did not 
wait for a second command, but mounted his 
elephant’s neck, kicked the big brute up and 
rode away, in a hurry to be off before he 
should wake up and discover that the whole 
adventure was a dream. 

But he could not get away with it as easily 
as ail that. Ismail] was keeper of the gate, and 
the gate was locked. Akbar doubtless could 
have broken down the gate if so instructed, 
but even the East, which is never tong on 
gratitude, would hardly do that much damage 
after receiving such a royal largesse. ismail 
went to unlock the gate. and demanded his 
percentage, giving it, though, the Eastern 
name, which means “the usual thing”. 

And the usual argument took place—l ap 
proached to listen to it—the usual recrimina- 
tiens, threats, counterclaims, abuse, appeals to 
various deaf deities, and finally concession— 
after Ismail had made the all-compelling threat 
to tell the other mahouts how much the gift 
had amounted to. I suppose it was instinct 
that suggested that idea. At amy rate, it 


worked, and the mahout threw a handful of 
coins to him, 

Thereat, of course, there was immediate 
immense politeness on both sides. Ismail 
prayed that Allah might mak- the mahout as 
potbellied and idle as his elephant, and the 
mahout suggested to a dozen corruptible 
deities that Ismail might be happier with a 
thousand children and wives who were true to 
him. Whereat Ismail opened the gate, and 
Akbar helped himself liberally to sugar-cane 
from a passing wagon; so that everyone was 
satished except the rightful owner of the sugar- 
cane, who cursed and wep. and called Akbar 
an honest rajah, by way, 1 suppose, of ex- 
pressing his opinion of all the tax-levying 
powers that be. 

There happened to be a thing they cal! a 
“constabee]” going by, and the owner of the 
suger-cane appealed to him for justice and 
relief. So the “constabeel” prodded Akbar's 
rump with his truncheon, and helped himself 
too, to sugar-cane, by way of balancing ac- 
counts. And while the owner of the sugar- 
cane was bellowing red doctrine about that, 
Ismail went out and helped himself likewise, 
only more liberally, carrying in an armiul of 
the stuff, and slamming the gate in the faces 
of all concerned. In cynical enjoyment of the 


‘blasphemy outside he sat dawn then in the 


shadow of the wall to chew the cane and count 
the change extorted from the mahout. 

“Behold India seH-governed!” I said, turn- 
ing to beckon through the arch between the 
two courtyards. i 

But the Mahatma was gone! And, unlike 
the Cheshire cat, he had not even left a smile 
behind bim—had not even left Athelstan King 
behind him. The two had disappeared as si- 
fently and as utterly as if they had never been 
there. 


HUNTED about, looked around corners, 
searched the next courtyard, and drew 

blank. When I asked Ismail, he mocked me. 

“The Mahatma? You are like those fools 
who pursue virtue, ‘Tere never was any!” 

“That mahout named you rightly just now,” 
said 1. “He knew your character perfectly.” 

“That may be,” Ismail answered, rising to 
his teet. “But be was on an elephant where 
J could not reach him. You think you are a 
strong man? Feel of that then!” 

He was old, but no mean adversary. Luckily 
for him, he did mot draw a knite. | hugged 
the wind out of him, whirled him until he was 
dizzy, and threw him down into his dog's cor- 
ner by the gate, not much the worse except for 
a bruise or two. , 

“Now!” 1 said. “Which way went King 
sakib and the Gray Mahatma?” 
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“All ways are one, and the one way leads 
to her.” 

That was all I could get out of him. So 1 
took the one way, straight down through the 
courtyards and undag the arches, past the old 
black panther’s cage—the way that King and I 
had taken when we first arrived. But it seemed 
like a year since f had trodden those ancient 
flagstones side by side with King—more than a 
year! It seemed as if a dozen lifetimes inter- 
vened. And it also occurred to me that I was 
growing famished and desperately sleepy, and 
I knew that King must be im even worse condi- 
tion. The old black panther was sleeping as 1 
went by, and | envied bim. 

There was a choice of two ways when [I 
1eached the panch makat, for it was feasible to 
enter through the lower door, .which was ap- 
parently unguarded, and climb the stone stair- 
way thal wound inside the wall. However, I 
chose the marble front steps, and barked my 
knuckles on the door at the top. 


I was kept waiting several minutes, and then ` 


lour women opened it in place of the custom- 
ary two; and instead of smiling, as on previous 
accasions, they frowned, lining up across the 
threshold. They were older women than the 
others had been, and tooked perfectly capable 
of showing fight; allowing for their long pins 
and possible hidden weapons I would not 
have given ten cents for my chance against 
them. So l asked for King and the Mahatma. 

They pretended not to understand. They 
knew no Hindustani. My dialect of Punjabi 
was as Greek to them. They knew nothing 
about my clothes, or the suitcase that King 
and I shared between us, and that, according 
to Yasmini, had been carried by her orders to 
the palace. Fhe words “King” and “Mahat- 
ma” seemed to convey no meaning to them. 
They made it perfectly obvious that they sus- 
pected me of being mad. 


I began to suspect myselt of the same thing! 
Feeling as sleepy as I did, it was not unreason- 
able to suspect myself at any rate of dreaming; 
yet I had sufficient power of reasoning left to 
argue that if those were dream-women they 
would give way in front of me. So I stepped 
straight forward, and they no more gave way 
than a she-bear will if you call on ber when 
she is nursing cubs. Two more women stepped 
out (rom behind the curtains with long slithery 
daggers in their hands, and somehow I was 
not minded to test whether those were dream- 
daggers or not. 

lt was a puzzle to know what to do. The 
one unthinkable thing would be to leave King 
unsought for. Suddenly it occurred to me to 
try that door underneath the steps; so I kissed 
my hand irreverently to the quarterguard of 
harridans and turned my back on them—which 


I dare say was the most unwise move that I 
ever made in my whole life. I have done 
things that were more disastrous in the out- 
come, but never anything more deserving of 
ruin. 
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Have you ever been tackled, tripped and 
hogtied by women? Run rather than risk it! 

They threw a rope over my shoulders from 
behind, and I felt the foot of one termagant 
in the small of my back as she hauled taut. I 
spun around and stepped forward to slacken 
the noose and free myself, and two more nooses 
went over my head in swift succession. An- 
other caught my right foot—another my right 
thand! More women came, with more ropes. 
It was only a matter of seconds before they 
were almost dragging me asunder as they 
hauled, two hags to a rope, and every one of 
them straining as if the game were tug-of-war. 

There was nothing else to do, and plenty of 
inducement, so Y did it. I yelled. I sent my 
voice bellowing through those echoing halls to 
such tune that if King were anywhere in the 
place he would have to hear me. But it did 
me no good. They only produced a gag and 
added that to my discomfort, shoving a great 
lump of rubber in my mouth and wrapping a 
towel over it so tightly chat I could hardly 
breathe. 
' Then came Yasmini, gorgeously amused, 
standing at the top of the steps where the 


inner hall was raised a few feet above the. 


outer, and ordering me blindfolded as well as 
rendered dumb. 

“For if he can see as well as he can roar he 
will presently know too much,” she explained 
sarcastically. 

So they wrapped another towel over my eyes 
and pinned it with a cursed export safety-pin 
that pierced clean through my scalp. And the 
harder I struggled the ughter they pulled on 
the ropes and the louder Yasmini laughed, un- 
til I might as well have been on that rack that 
King and F saw in the cavern underneath the 
temple. 

“So strong, Ganesha-ji!” she mocked. “So 
strong and yet so impotent! Such muscles! 
Look at them! Can the buffalo hear, or are his 
ears stopped too?” 

A woman rearranged the head-towel to make 
sure that my ears were missing nothing, after 
which Yasmini purred her pleasantest. 

“O buffalo Ganesha I would have you 
whipped to death if I thought that would not 
anger Athelstan. What do you mistake me for 
—me'who have been twice a queen? That was 
a mighty jump from my window; and even as 
the buffalo you swam, Ganesha] Buflato, buf- 
falo! Who but a buffalo would snatch my 
Athelstan away from me, and- then return 
alonel What have you done with him? Hah! 
You would like to answer that you have done 
nothing with him—buffalo, buffalo! He would 
never have left you willingly nor you him— 
you two companions who share one foolish 
little bag between youl 


“Does he love you? Hope, Ganesha! Hope 
that he loves you. For unless he comes to find 
you, Ganesha, all the horrors that you saw 
last night, and all the deaths, and all the tor- 
tures shall be yours—with alligators at last to 
abolish the last traces of you! Do you like 
snakes, Ganesha? Do you like a madhouse in 
the dark? 1 think not. Therefore, Ganesha, 
you shall be left to yourself to think a little 
while. Think keenly! Invent a means of find- 
ing Athelstan and Í will let you go free for 
his sake. But—fail—to think—of a successtul 
pian—Ganesha—and you shall suffer in every 
atom of your big body! Bass! Take him away!” 


WAS frog-marched, and flung face-down- 

ward on to cushions, after which I heard a 
door snap shut and had leisure to work myself 
free from the ropes and gag and towels. It 
took time, for the hussies had drawn the cords 
until they bit into the muscles, and maybe I 
was twenty minutes about getting loose, Then 
for ten minutes more I sat and chafed the 
rope-<uts, craving food, examining the room, 
and wishing above al) things that conscience 
would jet me fall asleep on the feathery, 
scented pillows with which the floor was 
strewn, rather than stay awake on the ofi- 
chance of discovering somehow where King 
might be. 

It was practically a bare room, having walls 
of painted wood that sounded solid when I 
made the circuit of the floor and tapped each 
panel in turn, But that proved nothing, for 
even the door sounded equally solid; the folk 
who built that palace used solid timber, not 
veneer, and, as I found out afterward, the door 
was nearly a foot thick. On the floor } could 
make no impression whatever by thumping, 
and there was no furniture except the pillows 
—nothing that I could use tor a weapon. 


But there were the cotton ropes with which 
they had bound me, and before doing any- 
thing else I knotted them all into one. I had 
no particular reason for doing that beyond the 
general principle that one long rope is usually 
better than a half a dozen short ones in most 
emergencies. 

There was only one window, and that was 
perhaps two feet high, big enough, that is, to 
scramble through, but practically inaccessible 
and barred. The only weapon J had was that 
infernal brass safety-pin that had held the 
towel to my scalp, and I stuck that away in my 
clothes like a magpie hiding things on gen- 
eral principles. , 

I began to wonder whether it would not be 
wisest after all to lie down and sleep. But I 
was too hungry to sleep, and it was recogni- 
tion of that fact which produced the right idea, 

Beyond doubt Yasmini realized that 1 was 
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hungry. She had threatened me with tortures, 
and was likely to inflict them if she should 
think that necessary; but nothing seemed 
more unlikely than that she would keep me for 
the present without food and water. It would 
be bad strategy, to say the least of it. She had 
admitted that she did not want to offend King. 

The more I considered that, the more worth- 
while it seemed to bet on it; and as I had 
nothing to bet with except will power and 
personal convenience, I plunged with both 
and determined to stay awake as long as hu- 
man endurance could hold out. 

There was only one way that food could 
possibly be brought into the room, and that 
was through the massive teak-wood door. It 
was in the middle of the wall, and opened in- 
ward; there were no bolts on the inside. Any- 
body opening it cautiously would be able to 
see instantly all down the length of half that 
wall, and possibly two thirds of the room as 
well. 

It would have been hardly practical to stand 
against the door and hit at the first head that 
showed, for then if the door should open sud- 
denly it would strike me and give the alarm. 
There was nothing else for it but to stand 
well back against the wall on the side of the 
door on which the hinges were; and as that 
would make the range too long for quick ac- 
tion I had to invent some other means of deal- 
ing with the owner of the first head than jump- 
ing in and punching it. 

There was nothing whatever to contrive a 
trap with but the cotton rope and the safety- 
pin, but the safety-pin, like Mohammed's 


Allah, “made all things possible”. I stuck . 


` that safety-pin in the woodwork and hung 
the noose in such position that the least jerk 
would bring it down over an intruding head— 
practised the stunt for ten or fifteen minutes, 
and then got well back against the wali with 
the end of the line in hand, and waited. 

I have read Izaak Walton, and continue 
unconvinced, I still class fishing and golf 
together with tiddleywinks, and eschew all 
three as thoughtfuly as I avoid bazaars and 
cocktail parties given by the ladies of both 
sexes. The rest of that performance was too 
much like fishing with a worm to suit my 

‘ temperament, and although I caught more in 
the end than I ever took with rod and line, 
the next half-hour was boredom pure and 
simple, multiplied to the point of torture by 
intense yearning for sleep. 


UT patience sometimes is rewarded. I 
very nearly was asleep when the sound of 
a bolt being drawn on the far side of the door 
brought every sense to the alert with that 
stinging feeling that means blood spurting 


through your veins after a spell of lethargy. 
The bolt was a long time drawing, as if some- 
one were afraid of making too much noise, 
and I had plenty of time to make sure that my 
trap was in working order. 

And when the door opened gingerly at last, 
a head inserted itself, my noose fell, and [ 
hauled taut, } don't know which was most 
surprised—myself or the Gray Mahatma! I 
jerked the noose so tight that he could not. 
breathe, let alone argue the point. I reckon 
I nearly hanged him, for-his neck jammed 
against the door, and I did not dare let go for 
fear he might withdraw himself and collapse 
on the wrong side. T wanted him inside, and 
in a hurry. 

He was about two-thirds unconscious when 
I seized him by his one long lock of hair and 
hauled him in, shutting the door again and 
leaning my weight against it, while I pried the 
noose free to save him from sure death. Those 
cotton ropes don’t render the way a hemp one 
would, And while I was doing that a sicken- 
ing, utterly unexpected sound announced that 
somebody outside the door had cautiously shot 
the boit again! The Mahatma and I were 
both prisoners! 

I sat the old fellow down on a cushion in a 
corner and chafed his neck until the blood 
performed its normal office of chp | him, 
And as he slowly opened first one eye and then 
the other, instead of cursing me as I expected, 
he actually smiled. 

“The quality of your mercy was rather too 
well strained,” he said in English, “but I thank 
you for the offer nevertheless!” 


“Offer?” I answered. “What offer have I 
made you?” 

“A very friendly offer, But the penalty of 
being in the secret of our sciences is that we 
may not die except in the service of the cause. 
Therefore, my friend, your goodwill fell on 
barren ground, for if you had succeeded in 
killing me, my obligation would have been 
held to pass to you, and you would have suf- 
fered terribly.” 

“Who locked the door on us just now?” I 
asked him. 

“I don’t 
whimsically. 

“Very well,” I said, “suppose you work one. 
of your miracles! You and King disappeared 
awhile ago simply perfectly from right along- 
side me. Can you repeat the process here and 
spirit me away?” 

He shook his head. 

“My friend, if your eyes had not been fixed 
on things unworthy of consideration such as 
an elephant’s rump and the theft of sugar-cane 
you would have seen us go.” 

“How did. you persuade King to leave me 


know,” he answered, smiling 
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standing there without a word of warning?” 1 
demanded. 

“How were you persuaded into this place?” 
he retorted. ; 

“You mean you gagged and bound him?" 

He smiled again. 

“Your friend was weak from having so near- 
ly been drowned; nevertheless, you overesti- 
mate my powers!” ; 

“When I first met you, you gripped my 
hand,” I answered. “I am reckoned a strong 
man, yet I could not shift your hand a fraction 
of an inch. Now you suggest that you are 
weaker than a half-drowned man. f don’t 
understand you.” 

“Of course you don’t. That ts because you 
don’t understand the form of energy that I 
used on the first occasion, Unfortunately I can 
only use it when arrangements have been 
made in advance, It is as mechanical as your 
watch, only a different kind of mechanics— 
something, in fact, that some of your Western 
scientists would say has not yet been in- 
vented.” 

“Well, where’s King?” I asked him. 

“Upstairs. He asked me to bring you. Now 
how can I?” 

He smiled again with that peculiar, whim- 
sical helplessness that contrasted so strangely 
with his former arrogance. He who had looked 
like a lion when we first encountered him 
seemed now to be a meek and rather weak 
old man—much weaker in fact than could be 
accounted for by the red ring that my noose 
had made on his neck. 

“Is King at liberty?” I demanded. 

“And what do you call liberty?” he asked 
me blandly, as if he were really curious to 
know my opinion on that object. 

“Can he come and go without molestation?” 


“Tf he cares to run that risk, and is not 
caught. Try not to become impatient with 
me! Anger ts impotence! Explanations that 
do nòt explain are part and parcel of all reli- 
gions and most sciences; therefore why lose 
your temper? Your friend ic free to come and 
go, but must take his chance of being caught. 
He pursues investigations.” 

“Where?” 

“Where else than in this palace? Listen!” 

Among ali the phenomena of Nature there 
is none more difficult to explain than sound. 
Hitherto in that teak-lined room we had 
seemed shut off from the rest of the world com- 
pletely, for the door and walls were so thick 
and the floor so solid that sound-waves seemed 
unable to penetrate. Yet now a noise rather 
like sandpaper being chafed together began ta 
assert itself so distinctly as to seem almost to 
have its origin in the room. In a way it re- 
sembled the forest noise when a breeze stirs 


the tree-tops at night~irregular enough, and 
yet with a kind of pulse in it, increasing and 
decreasing. 

“You recognize that?” asked the Mahatma. 

I shook my head. 

“Veiled women walking!” 

“You mean the princesses haye come?” 

“A few, and their attendants.” 

“How many princesses?” 

“Oh, not more than twenty. But each will 
bring at the least twenty attendants, and per- 
haps a score of friends, each of whom in turn 
will have her own attendants. And only the 
princesses and their friends will enter the 
audience hall, which, however, will be sur- 
rounded by the attendants, whose business it 
will be to see that no stranger, and above.all 
no male, shall see or overhear.” 

“And if fhey were to catch Athelstan King 
up there?” 

“That would be his last and least pleasant 
experience in this world!” 

That was easy enough to believe. I had just 
had an experience of what those palace women 
could do. f 

“She, who learned our secrets, will take care 
that none shall play that trick on ker,” the 
Mahatma went on confidently. “These women 
will use the audience hall-she lent to us. Their 
plan is to control the new movement in India, 
and their strength consist in secrecy, They will 
take all precautions.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I demanded, 
“that as you sit here now you are impotent? 
Can't you work any of your tricks?” 

“Phose are not tricks, my friend, they are 
sciences. Can your Western scientists perform 
to order without their right environment and 
preparations?” 

“Then you can’t break that door down, or 
turn loose any magnetic force?” 

“You speak like a superstitious fpol,” he 
retorted calmly. “The answer is no.” 

“That,” said I, “is al] that } was driving at. 
Do you see this?” And I held my right fist 
sufficiently close to his nose to call urgent 
attention to it. “Tell me just what transpired 
between you and King from the time when 
you disappeared out there in the courtyard 
until you came in here alone!” 

“No beating in the world could make me 
say a word,” he answered calmly. “You would 
only feel horribly ashamed.” 


BELIEVED him, and sat still, he looking 

at me in a sort of way in which a con- 
noisseur studies a picture with his eyelids a 
little lowered. 

“Nevertheless,” he went on presently, “I 
observe that I have misjudged you in some 
respects, You are a man of violent temper, 
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which is caveman foolishness; yet you have 
prevailing judgment, which is the beginning 
of civilization. There is no reason why I 
should not tell you what you desire to know, 
even though it wil! do you no good.” 

“T listen.” E answered, trying to achieve that 
air of humility with, which chelas listen to 
their gurus. 

That was partly because Í really respected 
the man in a way, and partly because there 
was small harm in flattering him a little, if 
that could induce him to tell me the more. 

“Know then,” he began, “that it was my 
fault that the Princess Yasmini was able to 
play that trick on us. It was to me that she 
first made the proposal that we should use 
her audience hall for our conference. It was 
E who conveyed that proposal to those whom 
it concerned, and I whe persuaded them. Te 
was through my lack of diligence that the hid- 
ing-place was overlooked in which she and 
certain of her women lay congsaled, so that 
they overheard some of our secrets, 

“For that I should have been condemned 
to death at once, and it would have been het- 
ter if that had been done. ; 

“Yet for fifty years 1 have been a man of 
honour. And although it is one of our chief 
requirements that we lay aside such foolish- 
ness as sentiment, nevertheless the seeds of 
sentiment remained, and those men were loath 
to enforce the penalty on me, who had taught 
so many of them. 

“So they compromised, which is inevitably 
fatal. For compromise bears within itself the 
roots of right and wrong, so that whatever 
good may come of it must nevertheless be 
ruined by inherent evil, I bade them use me 
for their studies, and have done with com- 
promise, but, being at fault. my authority was 
gone, so they had their way. 

“They imposed on me the task of making 
use of the Princess Yasmini, and of employing 
her by some means to make a beginning of 
the liberation of India. And she sought to 
make use of me to get Athelstan King into 
her clutches. Moreover, betieving tha¥ her in- 
fluence over us was now too great to be resisted, 
she demanded that Athelstan King and your- 
seli should be shown sciences; and I con- 
sented, believing that thereby your friend 
might be convinced, and would agree to go to 
the United States to shape public opinion. 

“Thereafter you know what happened. You 
know also that, because the seeds of com- 
promise were inherent in the plan, my purpose 
failed. instead of consenting to go to the 
United States, Athelstan King insisted on 
learning our sciences, You and he escaped by 
a dive from the upper window of this palace 
that would not have disgraced two fish-hawks, 


and although you never guessed it, by that 
dive you sentenced me to death. 

“For I had to report your escape to those 
whom it most concerned. And at once it was 
obvious to them that you were certain to tell 
what you had seen. 

“Nevertheless, there was one chance remain- 
ing that you might both be drowned; and one 
chance that you might be recaptured before 
you could tell anyone what you had seen. And 
there was a third chance that. if you should 
be recaptured, you might be persuaded to 
promise never to reveal what little of our 
secrets you already know. In that case your 
lives might be spared. although not mine. 

“So it was laid upon me to discover where 
you were, and to bring you back if possible, 
And on the polished table in that cave in 
which you sew Benares and Bombay and Lon- 
don and New York, I watched you swim down 
the river until you were rescued by the ele- 
phants. 

“So then i went to meet you and bring 
you back.” 

“What if we had retused?” 

“That elephant you rode—hah! One word 
from me and the mob would have blamed you 
for the damage. They would have pulled you 
from the elephant and beaten you to death. 
Such processes are very simple to anyone who 
understands mob-passions. Just a word—just a 
hint—and the rest is inevitable.” 

“But you say you are under sentence of 
death. What if you should refuse to obey 
them?” 

“Why refuse? What good would that do?” 

“But you were at liberty? Why not run 
away?” 

“Whither? Besides, should I, who have en- 
forced the penalty of death on so many fools, 
disloyal ones and fanatics, reject it for myself 
when I myselt have failed? There is nothing 
unpleasant about death, my friend, although 
the manner of it may be terrible. But even 
torture is soon over; and the sting is gone from 
torture when the victim knows that the cause 
of science is thereby being advanced. They 
will learn from my agonies.” 

“Suit yourself!” I urged him. “Each to his 
own amusement. What happened after I 
turned to watch the elephant at the gate?” 

"Those on whom the keeping of our secret 
rests considered that none would believe you, 
even if you were to tell what you have seen. 
But Athelstan King is different. For many 
years the Indian Government has accepted his 
bare word. Moreover, we knew that we can 
also accept his word. He is a man whose 
promises are as good as money, as the saying is, 

“So after you turned aside to watch an ele 
phant, those who were watching us opened - 
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hidden door and Athelstan King was made 
prisoner from behind. They carried him 
bound and gagged into a cavern such as those 
you visited; and there he was confronted by 
the Nine Unknown, who asked him whether 
or not he would promise never to reveal what 
he had seen.” 

The Mahatma paused. 

“Did he promise?” I asked him, 

“He refused. What was more, he dared 
them to make away with him, saying that the 
mahout who had accompanied us hither would 
already have informed the Maharajah Jihan- 
bihar, who would certainly report to the gov- 
emment. And I, standing beside him, con- 
firmed his statement.” 


66470U seem to have acted, as prosecuting 
attorney against yourself!” I said. 

“No, I simply told the truth,” he answered. 
“We who calculate in terms of eternity and 
infinity have scant use for untruth, I told the 
Ning Unknown the exact truth—that this man 
Athelstan King might not be killed, because 
of the consequences; and that whatever he 
might say to certain officers of the govern- 
ment would be believed. So they let him go 
again, and set midnight tonight as the hour 
of the beginning of my death.” 

“Did King know that his refusal to promise 
entailed your death?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Why didn’t you tell him?” 

“Because it would not have been true, my 
friend. I had already been sentenced to death. 
His promise could make no possible difference 
to my fate. They let him go, and ordered me 
to present myself at midnight; so I went with 
him, to preserve him from the cobras in a 
tunnel through which he must pass. 

“I brought him into this palace by hidden 
ways, and after I had shown him the audience 
hall, where these princesses are to meet, he 
asked me to go and find you—thay being easier 
for me than for him, because “none in this 
palace would be likely to question me, whereas 
he would be detected instantly and watched, 
even if not prevented. And when I had found 
you—and you nearly killed me—someone, as 
you know, locked the door and shut us in here 
together. 

“It is all one to me,” he added with a shrug 
of the shoulders; “I have only until midnight 
at any event, and it makes small difference 
where I spend the intervening hours. Perhaps 
you would like to sleep a little? Why not? 
Sleep, and I will keep watch.” 

Bat, badly though [ needed sleep, that sort 
of death-watch did not quite appeal. Besides, 
gentle and honest and plausible though the 
Gray Mahatma now seemed, there was still 


something within me that rebelled at trusting 
him entirely. He had been all along too mys- 
terious, dnd mystery is what irritates most of 
us more than anything else. It needs a man 
like Athelstan King to recognize the stark hon- 
esty of such a man as that Gray Mahatma; and 
Athelstan King was not there to set the exam- 
ple. I preferred to keep awake by continuing 
to question him. 

“And d’you mean that those devils will 
deliberately torture you to death after you 
surrender voluntarily?” [ asked. 

“They are not devils,” he answered solemn- 

ly. 
"aBa they'll torture you?” 
“What is called torture can hardly fail to 
accompany the process they will put me 
through—especially if I am to be honoured as 
I hope, For a long time we have sought to 
make one experiment for which no suitable 
subject could be found. For centuries it bas 
been believed that a certain scientific step is 
possible; but the subject on whom the experi- 
ment is tried must be one who knows all our 
secrets and well understands the manipulation 
of vibrations of the atmosphere. 

“It is seldom that such a one has to be sen- 
tenced to death. And it is one of our laws 
that death shall never be imposed on anyone 
not deserving of it. There are many, myself 
included, who would cheerfully have offered 
ourselves for that experiment at any time had 
it been allowed.” 

“So you're really almost contented with the 
prospect?” I suggested. 

“No, my friend. I am discontented. And 
for this reason: It may be that the Nine Un- 
known, who are obliged by the oath of our 
order to be stern and devoid of sentiment, will 
discover how pleased [ would be to submit 
myself to that experiment. And in that case, 
in place of that experiment they would feel, 
obliged merely to repeat some test that I have 
seen a dozen times.” : 

“And throw your body to the alligators 
afterwards?” 

“In that case, yes. But if what I hope takes 
place there will be nothing left for the alli- 
gators—nothing but bones without moisture in 
them that will seem ten centuries old.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CAVE OF BONES 


HE Gray Mahatma sat still, contemplat- 

ing, with apparent equanimity, his end 

that should begin at midnight, and I sat 
contemplating him, when suddenly a new idea 
occurred to me. 


THE GRAY 


“You intend to surrender to your execu- 
tioners at midnight?” 1 asked him, 

He nodded gravely. 

“Suppose she keeps us locked in here; what 
then? You say you can’t use your science to 
get out of here. What if you're late for the 
assignation?” 

“You forget,” he said, with a deprecating 
gesture, “that they can see exactly where I am 
at any time! If they enter the cavern of vision 

` and turn on the power they can see us now, in- 
stantly. They know perfectly well that my in- 
tention is to surrender to them. Therefore 
they will take care to make my escape from 
this place possible,” 

Five minutes later the door opened sudden- 
ly, and six women marched in. Two of them 
had wave-edged daggers, two bad clubs, and 
the other two brought food and water. It was 
pretty good food, and there was enough of it 
for two; but the women would not say a word 
in answer to my questions. 

They set the food and water down and filed 
out one by one, the last one guarding the 
retreat of all the rest and slipping out back- 
ward, pulling the door shut after her. Whereat 
I offered the Mahatma food and drink, but be 
refused the hot curry and only accepted a little 
water from the brass carafe. 

“They will feed me special food to-night, for 
I shall need my strength,” he explained; but 
the explanation was hardly satisfying. 

I did not see how he could be any stronger 
later on for having let himself grow weaker in 
the interval. Nevertheless 1 have often noticed 
this—that the East can train athletes by meth- 
ods absolutely opposite to those imposed by 
trainers in the West, and it may be that their 
asceticism is based on something more than 
guesswork. [ ate enormously, and he sat and 
watched me with an air of quiet amusement. 

He seemed to grow more and more friendly 
all the time, and to forget that he had made 
several attempts on my life, although his yel- 
low eyes and lionlike way of carrying his head 
still gave you an uncomfortable feeling, not of 
mistrust but of incomprehension, 

1 began to realize how accurately King had 
summed him up; he was an absolutely honest 
man, which was why he was dangerous. His 
standards of conduct and motives were utterly 
different from ours, and he was honest enough 
to apply them without compromise or warn- 
ing, that was all. 

I was curious about his death sentence, and 
also anxious to keep awake, so I questioned 
him further, asking him point blank what 
kind of experiment they were going to try on 
him, and what would be the use of it. He 
meditated for about five minutes before an- 
swering: 
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“Is it within your knowledge that those who 
make guns seek ever to make them powerful 
enough to penetrate the thickest armour; and 
that the men who make armour seek always to 
make it strong enough to resist the most pow- 
erful guns, so that first the guns are stronger, 
and then the armour, and then the guns and 
then the armour again, until nations groan 
beneath the burden of extravagance? You 
know that? 

. “Understand, then, that that is but imitation 
of a higher law. A fragment of the force that 
we control is greater than the whole power of 
all the guns in the world, and forever we 
are seeking the knowledge of how to protect 
ourselves against it, so that we may safely ex- 
periment with higher potencies. As we learn 
the secret of safety we increase the power, and 
then learn more safety, and again increase the 
power. Perpetually there comes a stage at 
which we dare not go forward—yet—because we 
do not yet know what the result of higher 
potencies will be on our own bodies. Do you 
understand me? So! There will be an experi- 
ment tonight to ascertain the utmost limit of 
our present ability to resist the force.” 

“You mean they'll try the force on you?” 

He nodded. 

- “Why not use an alligator? There are lots 
of creatures that die harder than a human 
being.” 

“It must be one who understands,” he an- 
swered, “Not even a neophyte would do. It 
must be one of iron courage, who will resist to 
the last, enduring agony rather than letting in 
death that would instantly end the agony. It 
must be one who knows the full extent of all 
our knowledge,eend can therefore apply all 
our present resources of resistance, so that the 
very outside edge of safety, as it were, may be 
measured accurately.” 

“And how long is the process likely to last?" 
I asked him. 

“Who knows?” he answered. “Possibly 
three days, or longer. They will feed me 
scientifically, and will increase the potencies 
gradually, in order to observe the exact ef- 
fects at different stages. And some of the more 
painful stages they will repeat again and 
again, because the greater the pain the greater 
the difficulty of registering exact degrees of 
resistance. The higher vibrations are not by 
any means always the most painful, any more 
than the brightest colours or the highest notes 
are always the most beautiful.” 

“Then you are to use your knowledge of 
resistance against their knowledge of force—is 
that it?” 

He nodded. 

“Isn’t there a chance, then, that you may 
hold out to a point that will satisfy them? A 
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point, I mean, at which you'll be more useful 
to them alive than dead? Surely if you should 
live and tell them all about it that would serve 
the purpose better than to have you dead and 
silent for ever?” 


E SMILED like a schoolteacher turning 
down a promising pupil's suggestion. 
“They will vibrate every atom of flesh and 
every drop of moisture from my bones before 
they have finished,” he answered, “and they 
will do it as gradually as possible, seeking to 
ascertain exactly the point at which human 
life ceases to persist. My part will be to retain 
my faculties to the very end, in order to 


exercise resistance to the last. So a great deal 


depends on my courage. It is possible that this 
experiment may carry science forward to a 
point where it commences a new era, for if we 
can learn to survive the higher potencies a 
while new realm will lie before us awaiting 
exploration.” 

“And if you refuse?” 

“A dog's death!” 

“Have they no use for mercy?” 

“Surely. But mercy is not treason. It would 
be treason to the cause to let me live. I failed. 
I let the secret out. I must die. That is the 
law. If they let me live the next one who 
failed would quote the precedent, and within 
a century or so a new law of compromise 
would have crept in. Our secrets would be all 
out, and the world would use’ our knowledge 
to destroy itself. No. ‘They show their mercy 
by making use of me, instead of merely throw- 
ing my dead carcass to the alligators.” 


“If you will tell me your real name I will 
tell them at Johns Hopkins about your death, 
and perhaps they wili inscribe your record on 
some roll of martyrs,” J suggested. 

I think that idea tempted him, for his eyes 
brightened and grew strangely softer for a 
moment. He was about to speak, but at that 
moment the door opened again, and things 
began to occur that drove all thought of Johns 
Hopkins from our minds. 

About a dozen women entered this time. 
They did not trouble to tie the Mahatma, but 
they bound me as the Philistines did Samson, 
and then threw a silken bag over my head by 
way of blindfold. The bag would have been 
perfectly effective if J had not caught it in my 
teeth as they drew it over my shoulders. It did 
not take long to bite a hole in it, nor much 
longer ta move my head about until I had 
the hole in front of my right eye, after which 
I was able to see fairly well where they were 
leading me. 

Women of most lands are less generous 
than men to anyone in their power. Men 
would Have been satisfied to let me follow 


them along or march in front of them, pro- 
vided I went fast enough to suit them, but 
those vixens hardly treated me as human. Per- 
haps they thought that unless they beat, 
shoved, prodded and kicked me all the way 
along those corridors and up the gilded stairs 
I might forget who held the upper hand for 
the moment; but I think not. 

J think it was simply sex-venom—the half- 
involuntary vengeance that the underdog in- 
flicts on the other when positions are reversed. 
When India’s women finally break purdah and 
enter politics openly we shall see more cruelty 
and savagery, for that reason, than either the 
French or Russian terrors had to show. 

I was bruised and actually bleeding in a 
dozen places when they hustled me down a 
corridor at last, and crowded. me into a nar- 
row ante-room, where the two harridans who 
had handled me hardesh had the worst of it. 
I gave them what in elephant stables is known 
as the “squeeze”, crushing them to right and 
left against projecting walls; whereat they 
screamed, and I heard the reproving voice of 
the Mahatma just behind me: 

“Violence is the folly of beasts. 
and strength are one!” 

But they were nat sticking pins into his ribs 
and thighs to humiliate and discourage him. 
He was being led by either hand and cooed to 
softly in the sort of way that members of the 
Dorcas Guild would treat a bishop. It was 
easy enough for him to feel magnanimous. I 
managed to tread hard on one foot, and to 
squeeze two More women as they shoved me 
through a door into a vast audience hall, and 
the half-suppressed screams were music in my 
ears. I don't see why a woman who uses pins 
on a pbner should be any more immune 
than a man from violent retaliation. 

When they had shut the door they stripped 
the silk bag off over my head, and, holding 
mc by the arms, four on either side, dragged 
me to the middle of a hall that was at least as 
large as Carnegie Hall in New York, and two 
or three thousand times as sumptuous. 

I stood on a strip of carpet six feet wide, 
facing a throne that faced the door I had 
entered by. The throne was under a canopy, 
and formed the center of a horseshoe ring of 
gilded chairs, an every one of which sat a 
heavily veiled woman. Except that they were 
marvellously dressed in all the colours of the 
rainbow and so heavily jewelled that they 
flashed like the morning dew, there was noth- 
ing to identify any of the women except one. 
She was Yasmini. And she sat on the 
throne in the centre, unveiled, unjewelled, and 
content to outshine all of them without any 
kind of artificial aid. 

She sat under a hard white light directed 
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from behind a lattice in the wall that would 
have exaggerated the slightest imperfection of 
looks or manner: and she looked like a fairy- 
book queen—like the queen you used to think 
of in the nursery, when your aunt read stories 
to you and the illustrated Sunday supplements 
had not yet disillustoned you as to how queens 
wear their hats. 

She was Titania, with a touch of Diana the 
Huntress, and decidedly something of Athena. 
goddess of wisdom, clothed in flowing cream 
that showed the outlines of her figure, and 
with sandals on her bare feet. Not a diamond. 
Not a jewel of any kind. Her hair was bound 
up in the Grecian fashion and shone like yellow 
gold. 

Surely she seemed to have been born for 
the very purpose of presiding. Perhaps she 
was the only one whọ was at ease, for the 
others shifted restlessly behind their veils, 
and had that vague, uncertain air that goes 
with inexperiencee—although one woman, 
larger-louking than the rest, and veiled in em- 
broicercd black instead of colours, sat. on a 
chzir near the throne with a rather more nervy 
looking outline. There were more than a 
hundred women in there all told. 


h Eroa change of countenance at sight 
of my predicament was instantaneous. I 
don't doubt it was her fault that I had been 
mistreated on the way up, for these women had 
seen me bound by her orders and mocked by 
her a couple of hours previously. But now she 
saw fit lo seem indignant at the treatment I 
had suffered. and she made even the ranks 
of veiled princesses shudder as she rose and 
stormed at my captors, giving each word a 
sort of whiplash weight. 

“Shall a guest of mine suffer in my house?” 

One of the women piped up with a com- 
plaint against me. I had trodden on her foot 
and crushed her against a door-jamb. 

“Would he had slain you!” she retorted. 
“She-dog! Take her away. I will punish her 
afterwards! ‘Who stuck pins into him? Speak, 
or | will punish ali of you!” 

None owned up, but three or four of them 
who had not been able to come near enough 
to do me any damage betrayed the others, 
so she ordered all except four of them out of 


the room to await punishment at her con-~ 


venience. And then she proceeded ta apologize 
to me with such royal grace and apparent 
sincerity that L wondered whom she sus- 
pected of overhearing her. Wondering, my 
eyes wandering, E noticed the woman veiled 
in black. She was an elderly-looking female, 
rather crouched up in her gorgeous shawl, as if 
troubled with rheumatism, and neither her 
hands nor her feet were visible, both being 


hidden deep in the folds of the long sari. 

The next instant Yasmini flew into a passion 
because the Mahatma and I were kept stand- 
ing. The Mahatma was not standing, as a 
matter of fact; he had already squatted on the 
floor beside me. The women brought us 
stools, but the Mahatma refused his. Thinking 
I might be less conspicuous sitting than stand- 
ing, 1 sat down on my stool. whereat Yasmini 
began showering the women with abuse for 
not having supplied me with better garments. 
Considering the long swim, the dusty ride on 
an elephant, and two fights with women, dur- 
ing which they had been ripped nearly into 
rags, the clothes were noi half bad! 

So they brought me a silken robe that was 
woven all over with pictures of the Indian 
gods, And I sat feeling rather like a Roman, 
with that gorgeous toga wrapped around me; 
I might bave heen bearing Rome's ultimatum 
to the Amazons, supposing those bellicose 
ladies to have existed in Rome’s day. 

But it was preseutly made exceedingly clear 
to me that Yasmini, and not I, was deliverer 
of ultimatums. She had the whole future of 
the world doped out, and her golden voice 
proceeded to herald a few of the details in 
mellifous Punjabi. 

“Princesses.” she began, although doubtless 
some of them were not princesses, “this holy 
and benign Mahatma has been sentenced to 
die tonight, by those who resent his having 
trusted women with royal secrets. He is too 
proud to appeal for mercy, too indifferent 
to his own wellare to seek to avoid the unjust 
penalty. But there are others who are proud 
and who are not indiferent! 

“We women are too proud to let this Gray 
Mahatma. die on our account! And it shall 
not be said of us that we consented to the 
death of the man who gave us our first glimpse 
of the ancient mysteries! [ say the Gray Ma- 
hatma shall not die tonight!” 

That challenge rang to the roof, and the 
women fluttered and thrilled to it. [ confess 
that it thrilled me, for 1 did not care to think 
of the Mahatma’s death, having come rather 
to like the man. The only person in the hail 
who showed no trace of the interest was the 
Mahatma himself. who squatted on the car- 
pet close beside me as stolid and motionless 
as a bronze idol, with his yellow lion’s eyes 
fixed on Yasmini straight ahead of him, 

“These men, who think themselves omni- 
potent, who own the secret of the royal sci- 
ences,” Yasmini went on, “are no less human 
than the rest of us. If F alone had learned the 
key to their secrets, they might have made an 
end of me, but there were others, and they 
did not know how many others! Now there are 
more; and not only women, but men! And not 
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only men, but known men! Men who are 
known to the government! Men whom they 
dare not ty to make away with! 

“It is true that if they should destroy the 
Grey Mahatma none would inquire for him, 
for he left the world behind him long ago, 
and none knows his real name or the place 
he came from. But that is not so in the case 
of these other men, one of whom sits beside 
him now, Already Maharajah Jihanbihar has 
inquired by telegraph as to their names and 
their business here, and the government agents 
will be here within a day or two. Those two 
white men must be accounted for. Let them, 
then, account to us for the Gray Mahatma’s 
lifet” 

I glanced sideways at the Gray Mahatma. 
He seemed perfectly indifferent. He was not 


even interested in the pféspect of reprieve. I - 


think his thoughts were miles away, although 
his eyes stared straight ahead at Yasmini. But 
he was interested in something, and J received 
the impression that he was waiting for that 
something to happen. His attitude was almost 
that of 2 telegraphist listening for sounds that 
have a meaning for him, but none for the 
common herd. And all at once I saw him nod 
and beckon with a crooked forefinger. 

There was nobody in that hall whom he was 
beckoning to. He was nodding to Yasmini. I 
saw then that his eyes, although they looked 
straight at her, were focussed beyond her for 
infinity. And there came to mind that cham- 
ber in the solid rock below the Tirthankers’ 
temple in which the granite table stood on 
which whoever knew the secret could,gee any- 
thing, anywhere! I believe that I am as sane 
as you who read this, and I swear that it 
seemed reasonable to me at that moment that 
the Gray Mahatma knew he was visible to 
watchers in that cavern, and that he was signal- 
ling, and if she did she certainly ignored it. 
Perhaps she believed that her hornets’ nest of 
women could stand off any invasion or inter- 
ference from without. Ac any rate, she went 
on unfolding her instructions to destiny with 
perfectly sublime assurance. 

“It is only we women who can arouse India 
from the dream of the Kalt-Yug. lt is only in 
a free India that the royal sciences can ever 
be stripped of their mystery. India is chained 
at present by opinions. Therefore opinions 
must be burst or melted, Melting is easier. It 
is hearts that melt opinions! Let these men, 
therefore, take this Gray Mahatma with them 
to the United States and let them melt opin- 
ions there] Let them answer to us for the 
Mahatma’s life, and to us for the work they 
do yonder! . 

“And lest they feel that they have been 
imposed upon—that they are beggars sent to 


beg on behalf of beggars—let us pay them 
royally! Lo, there sits one of these men beside 
the Gray Mahatma! I invite yon, royal women, 
to provide him with the wherewithal for that 
campaign to which we have appointed him 
and his friend.” 


HE herself set the example by throwing 

a purse at me—a leather wallet stuffed full 
of English banknotes—and the others had all 
evidently come prepared, for the room rained 
money for about two minutes. Purses fell on 
the Mahatma and on me jn such profusion that 
surely Midas never felt more opulent—al- 
though the Mahatma tock no notice of them 
even when one hit him in the face. 

There were all kinds of purses, stuffed with 
all kinds of money, but mostly paper money; 
some, however, had gold in them, for I heard 
the gold jingle, and the darned things hurt’ 
you when they landed like a rock on some 
part of your defenseless anatomy, Take them 
on the whole those women made straight shoot- 
ing, but not even curiosity was strong enough 
to make me pick up one purse and count its 
contents. 

I rose and Lowed acknowledgment without 
intending to commit myself, and without 
touching any of the purses, which would have 
been instantly interpreted as signifying accep- 
tance. But I sat down again pretty promptly, 
for I had no sooner got to my feet than the 
woman in black got up too, and, throwing 
aside the embroidered sari, disclosed none 
other than Athelstan King, looking sore-eyed 
from lack of sleep and rather weak from all 
he had gone through, but humorously deter- 
mined nevertheless. 

Yasmini laughed aloud, Evidently she was 
in the secret. But nobody else had known, as 
the flutter of excitement proved. I think most 
of the women were rather deliciously scan- 
dalized, although some of them were so im- 
bued with ancient prejudices that they drew 
their own veils all the closer and seemed to 
be trying to hide behind one another. In 
fact, anyone interested in discovering which 
were the progressives and which the reaction- 
aries in that assembly could have made a good 
guess in that minute, although it might not 
have done him much good unless he had a 
good memory for the colours and patterns 
of saris. A woman veiled in the Indian fashion 
is not easy to identify. 

But before they could make up their minds 
whether to resent or applaud the trick that 
King had played on them with Yasmini’s ob- 
vious collaboration, King was well under 
way with a speech that held them spellbound. 
Je would have held any audience spellbound 
by its sheer stark manliness. It was straighter 
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from the shoulder than Yasmini's eloquence, 
and feft absolutely nothing to imagination. 
Blunt, honest down rightness, that was the 
key of it, and it took away the breath of all 
those women used to the devious necessities of 
purdah politics. - 

“My friend and I refuse,” he said, and 
paused to let them understand that thoroughly. 
“We refuse to accept your money.” 

Yasmini, wbo prided herself on her in- 
stantly ready wit, was too astonished to retort 
or to try to stop him. {t was clear at a glance 
that she and King had had some sort of con- 
ference while the Mahatma and I were locked 
up together, and she had evidently expected 
King to fall in line and accept the trust 
imposed on him. Even now she seemed to 
think that he might be coming at concesston 
in his own way, for her face had a look of 
expectancy. But King had nothing in his 
bag of surprises except disillusion. 

“You see,” he went on, “we can no longer 
be compelled. We might be killed, but that 
would bring prompt punishment. Maharajah 
Jihanbihar has already started inquiries about 
us, by telegraph, which, as you know. goes 
swiftly, We, or else our slayers, will have to be 
produced alive presently. So we refuse to ac- 
cept orders or money from anyone. But as 
for the Mahatma—we accord him our protec- 
tion. There is only one power we recognize as 
able to impose death penalties. We repudiate 
all usurpation of chat power. If the Mahatma 
thinks it will be safer in the United States my 
friend and I will see that he gets there—at 
our expense. 

“Ie was in my mind,” he went on, “to 
drive a hard bargain with the Mahatma. I was 
going to offer him protection in return for 
knowledge. But it is not fair to drive bargains 
with a man so closely beset as he is. Therefore 
I offer him protection without terms.” 


With that he tossed the black sari aside and 
strode down the narrow carpet to where the 
Mahatma sat beside me, giving Yasmini a 
mere nod of courtesy as he turned his back 
on her. And until King reached us the Ma- 
haima squatted there beckoning one crooked 
forefinger, like a man trying to coax a snake 
out of its hole. King stood there smiling and 
looked down into his eyes, which suddenly Jost 
their look of staring into infinity. He recog- 
nized King, and actually smiled. 

“Well spoken!” he said rather patronizingly. 
“You are brave and honest. Your government 
is heipless, but you and your friends shall live 
because of that offer you just made to me.” 

Yasmini was collecting eyes behind King’s 
back, and it needed no expert to know that 
a hurricane was cooking; but King, who knew 
her temper well and must have been perfectly 
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aware of danger, went on talking calmly to 
the Mahatma. 
“You're reprieved too, my friend.” 
The Mahatma shook his head. à 
“Your government is powerless. Listen!” 


T THAT moment I thought he intended 

us to listen to Yasmini, whoa was giving 
orders to about a dozen women, who had en- 
tered the hall through a door behind the 
throne. But as I tried to catch the purport of 
her orders, I heard another sound that, how- 
ever distant, is as perfectly unmistakable as 
the boom of a bell, for instance, or any other 
that conveys its instant message to the mind, 
If you have ever heard the roar of a mob, 
never mind what mob, or where, or which 
language it reared in, you will never again 
mistake that sound for anything else. 

“They have told the people,” said the Ma- 
hatma. “Now the people will tear the palace 
down unless | am released. Thus [ go free to 
my assignation.” i 

We were not the only ones who recognized 
that tumult. Yasmini was almost the first to 
be aware of it, and a secund after her ears 
had caught the sound, women came running in 
with word from Isniail that a mob was thunder 
ing at the gate, demanding the Mahatma. A 
second after that the news had spread all 
through the hall, ana ahhough there was no 
panic there was perfectly unanimous decision 
what to do. The mob wanted the Mahatma. 
Let it have him! They clamoured to have the 
Mahatma driven forth! 


King turned and faced Yasmini again at 
last, and their eyes met down the length of 
that long carpet. He smiled, and she laughed 
back at him, ` 

“Nevertheless,” said the Mahatma, laying a 
hand on King’s shoulder, and reaching for me 
with his other hand, “she is no more to be 
trusted than the lull of the typhoon. Come 
with me.” 

And with an arm about each of us he started 
to lead the way out through the maze of cor- 
ridors and halls. 

He was right. She was not to be trusted. She 
had laughed at King, but the laugh hid desper- 
ation, and before we reached the door of the 
audience hall at least a score of women 
pounced on King and me to drag us away” 
from the Mahatma and make us prisoners 
again. And at that the Mahatma showed a new 
phase of his extraordinary character. 


I was well weary by that time of being 
mauled by women. Suddenly the Mahatma 
seized my arm, and gave tongue in @ re- 
sounding, strange, metallic voice such as [I 
never heard before. It brought the whole sur- 
ging assembly to rigid attention. It was a 
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note of command, alarm, announcement, chal- 
lenge, and it carried in its sharp reverberation 
something of the solemnity of an opening 
salvo of big guns. You could have heard a 
pin drop. 

“l go. These two come with me. Shall 1 
wait and let the mob come in to fetch me 
forth?” 

But Yasmini had had time now in which to 
recover her self-possession, and she was in no 
mood to be out-generalled by any man whom 
she had once tricked so badly as to win his 
` secrets from him. Her ringing laugh was an 
answering challenge as she stood with one 
hand holding an arm of the throne in the atti- 
tude of royal arrogance. 

“Good! Let the mob come! I too can man- 
age mobs!” 

Her voice was as arresting as his, although 
hers lacked the clamorous quality. There was 
no doubting her bravery, nor her conviction 
that she could deal with any horde that might 
come surging through the gates. But she was 
not the only woman in the room by more than 
ninety-nine, and certainly ninety-nine of them 
were not her servants, but invited guests whom 
she had coaxed from their purdah strongholds 
partly by the lure of curiosity and partly by 
skilful playing on their newborn aspirations. 

Doubtless her own women knew her re- 
sourcefulness, and they might have lined up 
behind her to resist the mob, But not those 
others! They knew too well what the result- 
ing reaction would be, if they should ever be 
defiled by such surging “untouchables” as 
clamoured at the gate for a sight of their be- 
loved Mahatma. To be as much as seen by 


those casteless folk within doors was such an; 


outrage as never would be forgiven by hus- 
bands all too glad of an excuse for clamping 
tighter yet the bars of tyranny. 

There was a perfect scream of fear and in- 
dignation. It was like the clamour of a thou- 
sand angry parrots, although there was worse 
in it than the hideous anger of any birds. 
Humanity afraid outscandals, outshames any- 
thing. 

Yasmini, who would no more have feared 
the same number of men than if they had 
been trained animals, knew well enough that 
she had to deal now with something as ruth- 
fess as herself, with all her determination but 
without her understanding, It was an educa- 
tion to see her face change, as she stood and 
eyed those women, first accepting the challenge, 
because of her own indomitable spirit, then 
realizing that they could not be browbeaten in- 
to bravery, as men often can be, but that they 
must be yielded to if they were not to stampede 
from under her hand. 

She stood there reading them as a two-gun 


man might read the posse that had summoned 
him to surrender; and she deliberately chose 
surrender, with all the future chances that en- 
tailed, rather than the certain, absolute defeat 
that was the alternative. But she carried a 
high hand even while surrendering. 

“You are afraid, all you women?” she ex- 
claimed with one of her golden laughs, “Well 
—who shall blame you? This is too much to 
ask of you so soon. We will let the Mahatma 
go and take his friends with him. You may 
go!” she said, nodding regally to us three. 

But that was not enough for some of them. 
The she-bear with her cubs in springtime is a 
mild creature compared to a woman whose 
ancient prejudices have been interfered with, 
and a typhoon is more reasonable. Half a 
dozen of them screamed that two of us were 
white men who had wespassed within the pur- 
dah, and that we should be killed. 

“Comet” urged the Mahatma, tugging at 
King and me. 


WENT out of that hall at a dead run 

with screams of “Kill them! Kill them! 

Kill them!” shrilling behind us. And it may 

be that Yasmini conceded that point too, or 

perhaps she was unable to prevent, for we 

heard swift footsteps following, and I threw 

off that fifteen-thousand-dollar toga in order 
to be able to run more swiftly. 

The Mahatma seemed to know that palace 
as a rat knows the runs among the tree-roots, 
and he took us down dark passages and stairs 
into the open with a speed that, if it did not 
baffle pursuit, at any rate made it easier for 
pursuers to pretend to lose us. Yasmini was no 


- fool. She probably called the pursuit off. 


We emerged into the same courtyard, where 
the marble stairs descended to the pool con- 
taining one great alligator. And we hurried 
from court to court in the same cage where 
the panther pressed himself against the bars, 
simultaneously showing fangs at King and me, 
and begging to have his ears rubbed. ‘The Ma- 
hatma opened the cage door, again using no 
key that I could detect although it was a pad- 
lock that he unfastened, and shoved the 
brute to one side, holding him by the scruff of 
the neck while King and | made swift tracks 
for the door at the back of the cage. 

But this time we did not go through the 
tunnel full of rats and cobras. There was 
another passage on the same level with the 
courtyard that led from dark chamber to 
chamber until we emerged at last through an 
opening in the wall behind the huge image 
of a god into the gloom of the Tirthankers’ 
temple—not that part of it that we had visited 
before, but another section fronting on the 
street. . 
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And we could hea. the crowd now very dis- 
tinctly, egging one another on to commit the 
unforgivable offence and storm a woman's 
gates. They were shouting for the Gray Ma- 
hatma in chorus; it had grown into a chant 
already, and when a crowd once turns its 
collective yearnings into a single chant it is 
only a matter of minutes before the gates go 
down, and blond flows, and all those outrages 
oceur that none can account for afterwards. 

As long as men do their own thinking, de- 
cency and self-restraint are uppermost, but 
once let what the leaders call a slogan usher 
in the crowd psychology, and let the slogan 
turn into a thant. and the Gardarene swine 
become patterns of conduct that the wisest 

` crowd in the world could improve itself by 
imitating. 

“Think! Think for yourselves!” said the 
Gray Mahatma, as if he recognized the 
thoughts that. were occurring to King and me. 

Then, making a sign to us to stay where 
we were, he left us and strode out on the 
temple porch, looking down on the street that 
was choked to the bursting-point with men 
‘who sweated and slobbered as they swayed in 
time to the chant of “Mahatma! O Mahatma! 
Come to us, Mahatma!” 

King and I could see them through the 
jambs of the double-folding temple door. 

The Mahatma stood looking down at them 
for about a minute before they recognized him. 
One by one, then by sixes, then by dozens, they 
grew aware of him: and as that happened they 
grew silent, until the whole street was more 
still than a forest. They held their breath, and 
let it out in sibilant whispers like the voice 
of a little wind moving among leaves; and he 
did not speak until they were almost aburst 
with expectation. 

“Go homel” he said then, sternly, “Am I 
your property that ye break gates to get me? 
Go home!” 

And they obeyed him, in sixes, in dozens, 
and at last in one great stream. 


HE Gray Mahatma stood watching the 
crowd until the last. sweating nonde- 
cript had obediently disappeared, and then re- 
turned into the temple to dismiss King and me. 
“Come with us,” King urged him; but he 
shook his head, looking more lionlike than 
ever, for in his yellow eyes now there was a 
blaze as of conquest. 
He carried his head like a man who has 
looked fear in the face and laughed at it. 
“I have my assignation to keep,” he said 
quietly. 
“You mean with death?” King asked him; 
and he nodded. 
“Don’t be too sure!” 


King’s retort was confident. and his smile 
was like the surgeon's who proposes to reas- 
sure his patient in advance of the operation. 
But the Mahatma’s mind was set on the end 
appointed for him, and there was neither 
grief nor discontent in his voice as he an- 
swered. 

“There is no such thing as being too sure.” 

"I shall use the telegraph, of course,” King 
assured him. “I necessary to save your life I 
shall have you arrested.” 

The Mahatha smiled. 

“Have you money?” he asked pleasantly. 

“I shan't need money. T can send an off- 
cial relepram.” 

“L meant lor your own needs,” said the 
Mahatma. 

“I think 1 know where to borrow a few 
rupees.” King answered. “They'll trust me for 
the railway tickets.” 

“Pardon me, my friend. It was my fault 
that your bag and clothes got separated from 
you. You had money in the bag. That shall be 
adjusted. Never mind how much money. Let 
us see how much is here.” 

That seemed a strange way of adjusting ac- 
counts, but there was logic in it nevertheless. 
There would be no use in offering us more 
than was avatlable, and as for himself he was 
naked except for his saffron smock. He had 
no purse, nor any way of hiding money on his 
person. 

He opened his mouth wide and made a 
noise exactly like a bronze bell. Some sort of 
priest came running in answer to the summons 
and showed no surprise when given peremp- 
tory orders in a language of which I did not 
understand one word. 


ITHIN two minutes the priest was back 
again bearing a tray that was simply 
heaped with money, as if he had used the 
thing for a scoop to gei the stuff out of a 
treasure chest, here was all kinds—gold, 
silver, paper, copper, nickel—as if those 
surange people simply threw into a chest all 
that they received exactly as they received it. 
King took a hundred-rupee note from the 
tray, aud the Gray Mahatma waved the rest 
aside. The priest departed, and a moment 
later I heard the clash and chink of money 
falling on money; by the sound it fell quite a 
distance, as. if the treasure chest were an 
open cellar. 

“Now,” said the Gray Mahatma, placing a 
hand on the shoulders of each of us, “go, and 
forget. It is not yet time to teach the world 
our sciences, India is not yet ripe for freedom. 
I urged them to move too soon. Go, ye two, 
and tell none what ye have seen, for men will 
only call you fools and liars. Above all, never 
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seek to learn the secrets, for that means death 
on there are such vastly easier deaths. Good- 
|" ` 

"He turned and was gone in a moment, 
stepping sidewise into the shadows. We could 
not find him again, although we hunted uniil 
the temple priests came and made it obvious 
that they would prefer our room to our com- 
pany. They did not exactly threaten us, but 
refused to answer questions, and pointed at the 
open door as if they thought that was what 
we were looking for. 


O WE sought the sunlight, which was as 

refreshing after the teriple gloom as a cold 
bath after heat, and turned first of all in the 
‘direction of Mulji Singh’s apothecary, hoping 
to find that Yasmini had lied, or had been 
mistaken about that bag. 

But Mulji Singh, although fabulously glad 
to see us, had no bag nor anything to say about 
its disappearance. He would not admit that 
we had left it there. . 

“You have been where men go mad, sahibs,” 
was all the comment he would make. 

“Don’t you understand that we'll protect 
you against these people?” King insisted. 

For answer to that Mulji Singh hunted 
about among the shelves for a minute, and 
presently set down a little white paper package 
on a comer of the table. 

“Do you recognize that, sahib?” he asked. 

“Deadly aconite,” said King, reading the 
label. 

“Can you protect me against it?” 

“You're safe if you let it alone,” King 
answered unguardedly, 


“That is a very wise answer, sahib,” said 
Mulji Singh, and set the aconite back on the 
highest shelf in the darkest corner out of 
reach. 

So, as we could get nothing more out of 
Mulji Singh except a tonic that he said would 
preserve us both from fever, we sought the 
telegraph office, making as straight for it as 
the winding streets allowed. The door was 
shut, With my ear to a hole in the shutters I 
could hear loud snores within. King picked up 
a stone and started to thunder on the door 
with it. i 

The ensuing din brought heads to every up- 
per window, and rows of other heads, like 
trophies of a ghastly hunt, began to decorate 
the edges of the roofs. Several people shouted 
to us, but King went on hammering, and at 
last a sleepy telegraph babu, half in and half 
out of his black alpaca jacket, opened to us. 

“The wire is broken,” he said, and slammed 
the door in our faces. 

King picked up the stone and beat another 
tattoo, j 


“How long has the wire been broken?” he 
demanded. 

“Since morning.” 

“Who sent the last message?” 

“Maharajah Jihanbihar sahib.” 

“In full or in code?” 

“In code.” 

He slammed the door again and bolted it, 
and whether or not he really fell asleep, within 
the minute he was giving us a perfect imita- 
tion of a hog snoring. What was more, the 
crowd began to take its cue from the babu, and 
a roof-tile broke at our feet as a gentle 
reminder that we had the town’s permission to 
depart. Without caste-marks, and in those 
shabby, muddy, torn clothes, we were obvious- 
ly undesirables. 

So we made for the railroad station, where, 
since we had money, none could refuse to sell 
us third-class tickets. But, though we tried, we 
could not send a telegram from there either, 
although King took the station babu to one 
side and proved to him beyond argument that 
he knew the secret service signs. The babu was 
extremely sorry, but the wire was down. The 
trains were being run for the present on the 
old block system, one train wailing in a 
station until the next arrived, and so on, 

So, although King sent a long telegram in 
code from a junction before we reached 
Lahore, nothing had been done about it by 
the time we had changed into Christian 
clothes at our hotel and called on the head of 
the Intelligence Department. And by then it 
was a day and a half since we had seen the 
Gray Mahatma. 

The best part of another day was wasted 
In consulting and convincing men on whose 
knees the peace of India rested. They were nat- 
urally nervous about invading the sacred 

rivacy of Hindu temples, and still more so of 
investigating Yasmini’s doings in that nest of 
hers. There were men among them who took 
no stock in such tales as ours anyhow—hard 
and fast Scotch pragmatists, who doubted the 
sanity of any man who spoke seriously of 
anything that they themselves had not heard, 
seen, smelt, felt and tasted. Also there was 
one man who had been jealous of Athelstan 
King all his years in the service, and he jumped 
at the chance of obstructing him at fast. 


FTER we had told our story at least twenty 

times, more and more men being brought 
in to listen to it, who only served to increase 
incredulity and water down belief, King saw 
fit to Hing his even temper to the winds and 
try what anger could accomplish. By that time 
there were eighteen of us, sitting around a 
mahogany table at midnight, and King brought 
his fist down with a crash that split the table 
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and offended the dignity of more than one 
man. 

“Confound the lot of you!” he thundered. 
“Ive been in the service twenty-one years, 
and I’ve repeatedly brought back scores of 
wilder tales than this. But this is the first 
time that I've been disbelieved. I'm not in the 
service now. So here’s my ultimatum! You 
take this matter up—at once—or I take it up on 
my own ‘account! For one thing, I'll write a 
full account tn all the papers of your refusal 
to investigate. Suit yourselves!” 

They did not like it; but they liked his 
alternative less; and there were two or three 
men in the room, besides, who were secretly 
on King’s side, but hardly cared to betray 
their opinions in the face of so much oppo- 
sition, They did not care to seem too credu- 
lous. It was they who suggested with a half- 
humorous air of concession that no harm 
could be dane by sending a committee of in- 
vestigation to discover whether it were true 
that living men were held for experimental 
purposes beneath that Tirthanker temple; and 
one by one the rest yielded, somebody, how- 
ever, imposing the ridiculous proviso that the 
Brahmin priests must be consulted first. 

So, what with one thing and another, and 
one delay and another, and considering that 
the wire had been repaired and no less than 
thirty Brahmin priests were in the secret, the 
outcome was scarcely surprising. 

Ten of us, including four policemen, called 
on the Maharajah Jihanbihar five full days 
after King and I had last seen the Mahatma; 
and after we had wasted half a morning in 
pleasantries ang jokes about stealing a ride on 
his elephant, we rode in the Maharajah's two- 
horse landaus to the Tirthanker temple, where 
a priest, who looked blankly amazed, consented 
at once to be our guide through the sacred 
caverns, 

But he said they were no longer sacred. He 
assured us they had not been used at all for 
centuries. And with a final word of caution 
against cobras, he led the way, swinging a 
lantern with no more suggestion of anything 
unusual than if he had been our servant see- 
ing us home on a dark night. 

He even offered to take us through the 
cobra tunnel, but an acting deputy bigh com- 
missioner turned on a flashlight and showed 
‘those gooseneck heads all bobbing in ihe dark, 
and that put an end to all talk of that ven- 
ture, although the priest was cross-examined 
as to his willingness to go down there, and 
said he was certainly willing. and everybody 
voted that “deuced remarkable’, but “didn’t 
believe the beggar” nevertheless. 

He showed us the “Pool of Terrors”, filled 
with sacred alligators that he assured us were 


fed on goats provided by the superstitious 
townsfolk. He said that they were so tame that 
they would not attack a man, and offered to 
prove it by walking in. Since that entailed no 
risk to the committee they permitted him 
to do it, and he walked alone across the cause- 
way that had given King and me such trouble 
a few nights before. Far from attacking him, 
the alligators turned their backs and swam 
away. 

The committee waxed scorntul and made 
numbers of jokes about King and me of a sort 
that a man doesn’t tisten to meekly as a rule. 
So I urged the committee to try the same 
tick, and they all refused. Then a rather 
bright notion occurred to me, and I stepped 
in myself, treading gingerly along the under- 
water causeway, And I was hardly in the water 
before the brutes all turned and came hurrying 
back—which took a little of the steam out of 
that committee of investigation. They bes 
came less free with their opinions. 

So we all walked around the alligator pool 
by a passage that the priest showed us, and 
one by one we entered all the caves in which 
King and I had seen the fakirs and the victims 
undergoing torture. 

The caves were the same, except that they 
were cleaner, and the ashes had ali been 
washed away. There was nobody in them; 
not one soul, nor even a sign to betray that 
anyone had been there for a thousand years. 


There were the same cells surrounding the 
cavern in which the old fellow had sat read- 
ing from a roll of manuscript; but the cells 
were absolutely cmpty. I suggested taking 
flashlight photographs and fingerprint im- 
pressions of the doors and walls. But nobody 
had any magnesium, and the policemen said 
the doors might have been scrubbed in any 
case, so what was the use? And the priest with 
the Jantern sneered, and the others laughed 
with him, so that King and I were made to 
look foolish oncé more. 

Then we all went up to the temple court- 
yard, and descended the stairs through the 
hole in the floor of the cupola-covered stone 
platform. And there stood the lingam on its 
altar at the foot of the stairs, and thege were 
the doors just as we had left them, looking 
as if they had beceri pressed into the molten 
stone by an enormous thumb. I thought we 
were going to be able to prove something of 
our story at last. 


But not se. The priest opened the first door 
by kicking on it with his toe, and one by one 
we filed along the narrow passage in pitci 
darkness that was broken only by the swinging 
lantern carried by the man in front and the 
occasional flashes of an electric torch. King, 
one pace ahead of me, swore to himself savage- 
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ly all the way. and although I did not Feel as 
keenly as he did about it, because it meant a 
lot less to me what the committee might think, 
I surely did sympathize with him. 

If we had come sooner it was beyond belief 
that we should not have caught those experts 
at their business, or at any rate in process of 
removing the tools of their strange trade. 
There must have been some mechanism con- 
nected with their golden light, for instance, 
but we could discover neither light nor any 
trace of the means of making it. Naturally the 
committee refused to believe that there had 
ever been any. 


HE caverns were there, just as we had seen 

them, only without their contents. The 
granite table, on which we had seen Benares, 
London and New York, was gone. The boxes 
and rolls of manuscript had vanished from 
the cavern in which the little ex-fat man had 
changed lead into gold before our eyes. 

.The pit*in the centre of the cavern, in 
which the fire-walkers had performed, still 
held ashes, but the ashes were cold and had 
either been slaked with water or else water 
had been admitied into the pit from below, At 
any rate, the pit was flooded, and nobody 
wanted the job of wading into it to look for 
apparatus. So there may have been parapher- 
nalia hidden under those ashes for aught that 
i know. 

It was a perfectly ridiculous investigation; 
its findings were not worth a moment's atten- 
tion of any genuine scientist. Subsequently, 
newspaper editors wrote glibly of the gullibili- 
ty of the human mind, with King’s name and 
mine in full-sized letters in the middle of the 
article. 

About the only circumstance that the in- 
vestigating committee could not make jokes 
about was the cleanliness of all the passages 
and chambers. There was no dust, no dirt 
anywhere. You could have eaten off the floor, 
and there was no way of explaining how the 
dust of ages had not accumulated, unless those 
caverns had been occupied and thoroughly 
cleaned within a short space of time. 

One fat fool on the committee wiped the 
sweat from the back of his neck in the lantern- 
light and proposed at last that the committee 
should find that King and I had been the 
victims of delusion—perhaps of hypnotism. I 
asked him point-blank what he knew about 
hypnotism. He tried to sidestep the question, 
but I pinned him down to it and he had to 
confess that he knew nothing about it what- 
ever; whereat I asked each member of the 
committee whether or not he could diagnose 
hypnotism, and they all had to plead igno- 
rance. So nobody seconded that motion. 


King had lapsed into a sort of speechless 
rage. He had long been used to having his 
bare word accepted on any point whatever, 
having laboured all his military years to just 
that end, craving that integrity of vision and 
perception that is so vastly more than honesty 
alone, that the blatant unbelief of these 
opinionative asses overwhelmed him for the 
moment. 

There was not one man on the committee 
who had ever done anything more dangerous 
than shooting snipe, nor one who had seen 
anything more inexplicable than spots be- 
fore his eyes after too much dinner. Yet they 
mocked King and me in a sort of way that 
monkeys in the tree-tops mock a tiger. 

“Let's go,” said somebody at last. “I've had 
enough of this. We're trespassing, as well 
as heaping indignity on estimable Hindus.” 

“Gol” retorted King. “I wish you would! 
Leave Ramsden and me atone in here, There’s 
a cavern we haven't seen yet. You've formed 
your opinions. Go and publish them; they'll 
interest your friends.” 


He produced a flashlight of his own and led 
the way along the passage, I following. The 
committee hesitated, and then oneeby one 
came after us, more anxious, I think, to com- 
plete the fiasco than to unearth facts. 

But the door that King tried to open would 
not yield. It was the only door in all those 
caverns that had refused to swing open at the 
first touch, and this one was fastened so 
rigidly that it might have been one with the 
frame for all the movement our blows on it 
produced. Our guide swore he did not-know 
the secret of it, and our letter of authority in- 
cluded no permission to break down doors or 
destroy property in any way at all, 

It looked as though we were blocked, and 
the committee were all for the air and leaving 
that door unopened. King urged them to go 
and leave jt—told them flatly that neither they 
nor the world would be any wiser for anything 
whatever that they might do—was as beastly 
rude, in fact, as he knew how to be; with 
the result that they set their minds on seeing 
it through, for fear least we should find some- 
thing after all that would serve for an argu- 
ment against their criticism. 


EITHER King nor I were worried by the 

letter of the committee’s orders, and I 
went to Jook for a rock to break the door down 
with. They objected, of course, and so did the 
priest, but I told them they might blame the 
violence on me, and furthermore suggested 
that if they supposed they were able to 
prevent me they might try. Whereat the 
priest did discover a way of opening the 
door, and that was the only action in the 
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least resembling the occult that any of us saw 
that day. 

There were so many shadows, and they so 
deep, that a knob or trigger of some kind 
might easily have been hidden in the darkness 
beyond our view; but the strange part was that 
there was no bolt to the door, nor any slot into 
which a bolt could slide. I believe the rock was 
held shut by the pressure of the surrounding 
rock, and that,the priest knew some way of re- 
Jeasing it. 

We entered a bare cavern, which was ap- 
parently an exact cube of about forty feet. It 
was the only cavern in all that system of 
caverns whose walls. corners, roof and floor 
were all exactly smooth. It contained no 
furniture of any kind. 

But exactly in the middle of the floor, with 
hands and feet pointing to the four corners 
of the cavern, was a grown man’s skeleton, 
complete to the last tooth. King had brought 
a compass with him, and if that was reasonably 
accurate, then the arms and legs of the skele- 
ton were exactly oriented, north, south, east 
and west; there was an apparent inaccuracy 
of a little less than five degrees, which was 
no doubt attributable to the pocket instru- 
ment. 

One of the committee members tried to pick 
a bone up, and it fell to pieces in his fingers. 
Another man touched a rib, and that broke 
brittlely. I picked up the broken piece of rib 
and held it in the rays of King’s flashlight. 

“You remember?” said King in an undertone 
to me. “You recall the Gray Mahatma’s words? 
“There will be nothing left for the alligators! 
There’s neither fat nor moisture in that bone; 
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it’s like chalk. See?” He squeezed it in his 
fingers and it crumbled. 

“Huh! This fellow lias been dead for cen- 
turies,” said somebody. “He can’t have been a 
Hindu, or they'd have burned him. No use 
wondering who he was; there's nothing to 
identify him with—no hair, no clothing—noth- 
ing but dead bone.” 4 

“Nothing! Nothing whatever!” said the 
priest with a dry laugh, and began kicking the 
bones here and there all over the cavern, ‘They 
crumbled as his foot struck them, and turned 
to dust as he trod on them—al! except the teeth. 
As he kicked the skull across the floor the teeth 
scattered, but King and I picked up a few of 
them, and I have mine yet—two molars and 
two incisors belonging to a man, who to my 
mind was as much an honest martyr as any in 
Fox’s book. 

“Well, Mr. King,” asked one, of the commit- 
tee in his choicest note of sarcasm, “have you 
any more marvels to exhibit, or shall we ad- 
journ?” 

“Adjourn by all means,” King advised him. 

“We know it all, eh?” à 

“Truly, you know it all,” King answered 
without a smile. 

Then speaking sidewise in an undertone i0 
me: 

“And you and I know nothing. That’s a bet- 
ter place to start from, Ramsden. I don’t know 
how you feel, but I’m going to track their sci- 
ence down until I’m dead or master of it. The 
very highest knowledge we've attained is igno- 
rance compared to what these fellows showed 
us. I’m going to discover their secret or break 
my neck!” ZEB 


By Gilbert Collins 


Only the extraordinarily courageous, or‘those touched with madness, dared attempt the 
towering, frozen barriers that guarded the secret of Lost Tibet's Phantom Valley. But three 
there were who ignored all warning and i 
portent in their quest for its amazing heritage, 25¢ 
ordained when the world was young, and jeal- 
ously held by the Nine, those strange, grim 
mystic shadows which were more than mortal. 
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PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION 


ewe) HE Authors of this important Book—such must 
ig B obviously be the fact of any work speaking with 

authority in regard of that extraordinary Brother- 
hood, the “Rosicrucians’”—feel assured that it will 
only be necessary to penetrate but to the extent of two or 
three pages therein, to secure vivid curiousity and attention. 
The Producers—particularly in the instance of this much- 
enlarged present Edition—are particularly desirous that no 
one shall identify them with, or consider them as maintaining 
personally, the strangely abstruse, and, in some instances, 
the startlingly singular ideas of these Princes among the 
Mystics. We are—and desire to be viewed as—the His- 
torians only of this renowned Body; of whom it may most 
truly be asserted that no one can bost of having ever— 
really and in fact—seen or known in any age any supposed 
(or suspected), “Member” in the flesh. It is sufficient 
honour to offer as the medium only, or the Intermediaries 
to the reading world—of this Illustrious Membership; 
whose renown has filled, and whose mystical doctrines 
(assumed or supposed), have puzzled the ages;—in the 
intenser degree, still, in the present time; as the inquisitive 
reception of the Authors’ First Edition of the “Rosicru- 
cians” abundantly proved. 

Dr. Ginsburg says of the Cabala, or Kabbalah (regarding 
the mysteries of which the Rosicrucians claimed to be the 
only true exponents), that it is a system of religious philo- 
sophy, or more properly of theosophy, which has not only 
exercised, for hundreds of years, an extraordinary influence 
on the mental development of so shrewd a people as the 
Jews, but has captivated the minds of some of the greatest 
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thinkers of Christendom in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. “It—and all that refers to it’—therefore claims 
the greatest attention of both the philosopher and the theo- 
logian. “The thinkers of the past days, after restlessly 
searching for a scientific system which should disclose to 
them the ‘deepest depths’ of the Divine Nature, and ap- 
prove to the understanding the real tie which binds all 
things together, found the craving of their mind SATISFIED 
by this Theosophy.” 

We say enough in reference to the august possessors of 
this knowledge when we remind the reader that among 
those who knew how to wield (and to adapt), the stupen- 
dous acquisition to which they were supposed to have at 
last penetrated, were—Raymond Lully, the celebrated 
scholastic, metaphysician, and chemist (died 1315); John 
Reuchlin, the renowned scholar and reviver of oriental 
literature in Europe (born 1455, died 1522); John Picus 
di Mirandola, the famous philosopher and classical scholar 
(1463-1594); Cornelius Henry Agrippa, the distinguished 
philosopher, divine, and physician (1486-1535); John 
Baptist van Helmont, a remarkable chemist and physician 
(1577-1644); Dr. Henry More (1614-1687); and lasty 
and chiefly (in regard of whom this whole Book is but the 
translation and exposition of his highly-prized and very 
scarce works), our own countryman* Robert Flood or 
Fludd (Robertus de Fluctibus), the famous physician and 
philosopher (1574-1637). 

HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 

LONDON, April 6th, 1879. 


“In regard to the value and rarity of Roburt Fludd’s books, it may 
be mentioned that Isaac D’Israeli says that “forty” and “seventy” 
“pounds” were given for a “single volume” abroad in his time—such 
was the curiousity concerning them. At the present time the value of 
these books has greatly increased. Fludd’s volumes, and any of the 
early editions of Jacob Boehmen’s books, are worth much money. 
Indeed they are so scarce as to be caught-up everywhere when offered 
—especially when encountered by foreigners and Americans. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


i ox HIS book, which now leaves our hands, concen- 
Jee trates in a small compass the results of very 
considerable labour, and the diligent study of 
very many books in languages living and dead. It purports 
to be a history (for the first time treated seriously in 
English) of the famous Order of the “Rose-Cross,” or of 
the “Rosicrucians.” No student of the occult philosophy 
need, however, fear that we shall not most carefully keep 
guard—standing sentry (so to speak) not only over this, 
which is, by far, the pre-eminent, but also over those other 
recondite systems which are connected with the illustrious 
Rosicrucians. 

An accomplished author of our own period has remarked 
that, “He who deals in the secrets of magic, or in the 
secrets of the human mind, is too often looked upon with 
jealous eyes by the world, which is no great conjuror.” 

How is it, that, after centuries of doubt or denial,—how 
happens it, in face of the reason that can make nothing of 
it, the common sense that rejects, and the science which 
can demonstrate it as impossible,—the supernatural still has 
such vital hold in the human—not to say the modern— 
mind? How happens it that the most terrible fear is the 
fear of the invisible?— this, too, when we are on all hands 
assured that the visible alone is that which we have to 
dread! The ordinary reason exhorts us to dismiss our 
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fears. That thing “magic,” that superstition “miracle,” is 
now banished wholly from the beliefs of this clear-seeing, 
educated age. “Miracle,” we are told, never had a place 
in the world—only in men’s delusions. It is nothing more 
than a fancy. It never was anything more than a supersti- 
tion arising from ignorance. 

What is fear? It is a shrinking from possible harm, 
either to be body, or to that thing which we denominate 
the mind that is in us. The body shrinks with instinctive 
nervous alarm, like the sensitive leaf, when its easy, com- 
fortable exercise or sensations are disturbed. 

Our book, inasmuch as it deals—or professes to deal— 
seriously with strange things and with deep mysteries, needs 
the means of interpretation in the full attention of the 
reader: otherwise, little will be made, or can come, of it. 
It is, in brief, a history of the alchemical philosophers, 
written with a serious explanatory purpose, and for the first 
time impartially stated since the days of James the First 
and Charles the First. This is really what the book pre- 
tends to be—and nothing more. It should be mentioned 
that the peculiar views and deductions to be found herein 
were hinted at as demonstrable for the first time by the 
same Author in the year 1858, when a work entitled 
Curious Things of the Outside World was produced. 

Let it be understood, however, that the Author distinctly 
excepts against being in any manner identified with all the 
opinions, religious or otherwise, which are to be found in 
this book. Some of them are, indeed, most extraordinary; 
but, in order to do full justice to the speculations of the 
Hermetic Brethren, he has put forward their ideas with as 
much of their original force as he was able; and, in some 
parts of this book, he believes he has urged them with such 
apparent warmth, that they will very likely seem to have 
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been his own most urgent convictions. As far as he can 
succeed in being so considered, the Author wishes to be 
regarded simply as the Historian of the Rosicrucians, or as 
an Essayist on their strange, mysterious beliefs. 

Whether he will succeed in engaging the attention of 
modern readers to a consideration of this time-honoured 
philsophy remains to be seen; but this he is assured of, 
that the admiration of all students and reflective minds will 
be excited by the unrivalled powers of thinking of the 
Rosicrucians. The application, proper or otherwise, of 
these powers is a matter altogether beside the present 
inquiry. 

The Author has chiefly chosen fro exposition the Latin 
writings of the great English Rosicrucian, Robert Flood, or 
Fludd (Robertus de Fluctibus), who lived in the times of 
James the First and Charles the First. 

Our final remarks shall be those of a very famous Brother 
of the “R.C.,” writing under the date of 1653: 


“T will now close up,” saith he, “with the doxology of a 
most excellent, renowned Philocryphus: 


‘Soli Deo Laus et Potentia! 
Amen in MERCURIO, qui pedibus licet carens decurrit AQUA, et metallice 
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universaliter operatur. 


LONDON, January 20th, 1870. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
CRITICS OF THE ROSICRUCIANS CRITICISED. 


em} HAT modern science, spite of its assumptions 
ry B| and of its intolerant dogmatism, is much at fault 
VINE —nay, to a great extent, a very vain thing—is 

a conclusion that often presents itself to the 
minds of thinking persions. Thus thoughtful people, who 
choose to separate themselves from the crowd, and who do 
not altogether give in with such ediyfying submission to the 
indoctrination of the scientific classes,—notwithstanding 
that these latter have the support generally of that which, 
by a wide term, is called the “press” in this country— 
quietly decline reliance on modern science. They see that 
there are numerous shortcomings of teachers in medicine, 
which fails frequently, though always with its answer,— 
in theology, which chooses rather that men should sleep, 
though not the right sleep, than consider waking—nay, in 
all the branches of human knowledge; the fashion in regard 
to which is to disparage the ancient schools of thought by 
exposing what are called their errors by the light of modern 
assumed infallible discovery. It never once occurs to those 
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eager, conceited, professors that they themselves may pos- 
sibly have learned wrongly,—that the old knowledge they 
decry is underrated because they do not understand it,— 
and that, entirely because the light of the modern world 
is so brilliant in them, so dark to them, as eclipsed in this 
novel artificial light, is the older and better and truer 
sunshine nearer to the ancients: because time itself was 
newer to the old peoples of the world, and because the 
circumstances of the first making of time were more under- 
stood in the then first divine disclosing,—granting that time 
ever had a beginning, as man’s reason itsists it must. 

Shelly, the poet, who, if he had not been so great as 
a poet, would have perhaps been equally eminent as a 
metaphysician,—that is, when age and experienced had 
ripened and corrected his original brilliant crudities of 
thought,—used to declare that most men—at least, most 
thinking men—spend the latter half of their lives in unlearn- 
ing the mistakes of the previous half. This he declares 
to have been the fact in his own experience—which was, 
even for this test, a very brief one; for Shelley was only 
twenty-nine when his lamentable death occurred. The 
early departure of three brilliant poetic spirits of our fathers’ 
period, at the time time that it is very melancholy, is 
worthy of deep remark. Shelley was, as we have said, 
twenty-nine; Byron was only thirty-six; John Keats—in 
some respects the most poetically intense and abstract of 
the three—was only twenty-four. And in these short 
several lifetimes, measuring so few years, these distinguished 
persons had achieved that which resulted in the enrolment 
of their names in a nation’s catalogue in a grand branch 
of human attainment. They live in lasting records, they 
grow in honour, and their names do not fade, as is the 
case with those reputations which have been unduly magni- 
fied, but which give way to time. Perhaps the lot of some 
contemporaneous accepted important, not to say great, 
reputations will be diminution and disappearance. Time 
is not only an avenger, but a very judicious corrector. 

We are so concerned of the irresistable dominancy, all 
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the world over, of opinions, and of the dicta relative to this 
or that merit, or this or that truth, propounded by people 
with names and of influence in our good, readily believing 
England, and of the power of supposed authority in matters 
of taste and literary acceptance, that we desire to warn 
querists against the statements about the fraternity—for 
it ius not a body—of the Rosicrucians appearing in all the 
published accounts, whether of this country or abroad. 
We have examined all the supposed notices and explana- 
tions of who the Rosicrucians were in biographical works, 
in encyclopedias and histories, and we find them all pre 
judiced and misrepresenting, really telling no truth, and 
only displaying a deplorable amount of mischevious ignor- 
ance. They are, besides, in the main copied from each 
other—which is notably they case with the early encyclo- 
peedias. Old Fuller, who has some notices of Robert Flood, 
a famous English member of the order of the Rosicrucians, 
fully admits his ignorance of whom the brotherhood com- 
prised, and of their constitution or purpose. All generally 
received accounts, therefore, are wrong, principally for three 
reasons: first, through ignorance; secondly, through pre- 
judice; thirdly, as instigated by distrust, dislike and envy, 
—for in criticism it is a dogma that the subject must be 
always under the critic, never that, by a chance, the subject 
may be above the critic—that is, above the critic’s grasp and 
comprehension. But suppose the criticised choose to except 
to the ability of the critic in any way to judge of him? 

From this obstinacy and conceit arise much underrating 
and false comment: as is implied in the following, which is 
extracted from the Encyclope dia Britannica,—which account 
is copied again into several other encyclopedias, and 
repeated into smaller works with pertinacious, with even 
malicious fidelity: 

“In fine, the Rosicrucians, and all their fanatical descen- 
dents, agree in proposing the most crude and incompre- 
hensible notions and ideas in the most obscure, quaint and 
unusual expressions.” —Encyclopæ dia Britannica: article, 
“Rosicrucians.” 
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During the age of James the First, Charles the First, 
even during the Protectorate, and again in the time of 
Charles the Second, the singular doctrines of the Rosicru- 
cians attracted a large amount of attention, and excited 
much keen controversy. Sundry replied or “apologies” 
appeared on the part of the Rosicrucians. Among them 
was a most able work published in Latin by Dr. Robert 
Flood, at Leyden, in 1616. It is a small, closely printed, 
very learned octavo, entitled, Apologia Compendiara Frater- 
nitatis de Rosea Cruce, &c., and abounds in knowledge. It 
is an exceedingly rare work, but there is a copy in the 
British Museum. All this long period was marked by con- 
siderable speculation regarding these Rosicrucians. Pope’s 
“Rape of the Lock” is founded upon some of their fanci- 
ful cabalistic ideas. The Spectator contains notices of the 
mystic society; and, to prove the public curiouity concern- 
ing the Rosicrucians, and a strange incident, the particulars 
of which we are going to supply from the best sources now 
for the first time, we may state that there is included, in one 
number of Addison’s elegant series of papers called the 
Spectator, a resumption of a notice, and some after-comment, 
upon the supposed discovery of a burial-place in England 
of one of these mighty men, the Rosicrucians. The story 
is to the following purport, as nearly as it can be gathered. 
We have written much more fully of it from other means; 
for the Spectator’s account is very full of errors, and was 
evidently gained afar off, and merely from hearsay, as it 
were. It is, besides, poor and ineffective, gathered from no 
authority, and produced with no dramatic force; for the 
life and the beliefs of the Rosicrucians were very dramatic, 
at the same time that the latter were very true, although 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


SINGULAR ADVENTURE IN STAFFORDSHIRE. 


man, and a painstaking antiquary and writer of 
natural history, in his History of Staffordshire, 
published by him in the time of Charles the 
Second, relates the following strange story:— 

That a countryman was employed, at the close of a cer- 
tain dull summer’s day, in digging a trench in a field in a 
valley, round which the country rose into sombre, silent 
woods, vocal only with the quaint cries of the infrequent 
magpies. It was some little time after the sun had sunk, 
and the countryman was just about giving over his labour 
for the day. Dr. Plot say that, in one or two of the last 
languid strokes of his pick, the rustic came upon something 
stony and hard, which struck a spark, clearly visible in the 
increasing gloom. At this surprise he resumed his labour, 
and, curiously enough, found a large, flat stone in the centre 
of his field. This field was far away from any of the farms 
or “cotes,” as they were called inthose days, with which 
the now almost twilight country was sparingly dotted. In 
a short time he cleared the stone free of the grass and weeds 
which had grown over it; and it proved to be a large, 
oblong slab, with an immense iron ring fixed at one end in 
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a socket. For half an hour the countryman essays to stir 
this stone in vain. At last he bethought himself of some 
yards of rope which he had lying near amongst his tools; 
and these he converted, being an ingenious, inquisitive, 
inventive man, into a tackle—by means of which, and by 
passing the sling round a bent tree in line with the axis of 
the stone, he contrived, in the last of the light, and with 
much expenditure of toil, to raise it. And then, greatly to 
his surprise, he saw a large, deep, hollow place, buried in 
darkness, which, when his eyes grew accustomed a little to 
it, he discovered was the top-story to a stone staircase, 
seemingly of extraordinary depth, for he saw nothing below. 
The country fellow had not the slightest idea of where this 
could lead to; but being a man, though a rustic and a 
clown, of courage, and most probably urged by his idea that 
the staircase led to some secret repository where treasure 
lay buried, he descended the first few steps cautiously, and 
tried to peer in vain down into the darkness. This seemed 
impenetrable; but there was some object at a vast, cold 
distance below. Looking up to the fresh air and seeing 
the star Venus—the evening star—shining suddenly like a 
planet, in encouraging, unexpected brilliancy, although the 
sky had still some beautiful placid sunset light in it, the 
puzzled man left the upper ground, and descended silently 
a fair, though a somewhat broken, staircase. Here, at an 
angle, as near as he could judge, of a hundred feet under- 
ground, he came upopn a square landing-place, with a niche 
in the wall; and then he saw a further long staircase, 
descending at right angles to the first staircase, and still 
going down into deep, cold darkness. The man cast a 
glance upward, as if questioning the small amount of light 
from the upper world which shot down, whether he should 
continue his search or desist and return. All was stillest of 
the still about him; but he saw no reason particularly to 
fear. So, imagining that he would in some way soon pene- 
trate the mystery, and feeling in the darkness by his hands 
upon the wall, and by his toes to make sure firs ton each 
step, he resolutely descended; and he deliberately counted 
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two hundred and twenty steps. He felt no difficulty in his 
breathing, except a certain sort of aromatic smell of distant 
incense, that he thought Egyptian, coming up now and then 
from below, as if from another, though a subterranean, 
world. “Possibly,” thought he,—for he had heard of them,— 
“the world of the mining gnomes: and I am breaking in 
upon their secrets, which is forbidden for man.” The rustic, 
though courageous, was superstitious. 

But, notwithstanding some fits of fear, the countryman 
went on, and at a much lower angle he met a wall in his 
face; but, making a turn to the right, with singular credit 
to his nerves, the explorer went down again. And now he 
saw at a vast distance below, at the foot of a deeper stair- 
case of stone, a steady though a pale light. This was shin- 
ing up as if from a star, or coming from the centre of the 
earth. Cheered by this light, though absolutely astounded 
—nay, frightened—at thus discovering light, whether natural 
or artificial, in the deep bowels of the earth, the man again 
descended, meeting a thin, humid trail of light, as it looked, 
mounting up the centre line of the shining though moulder- 
ing old stairs, which apparently had not been pressed by a 
foot for many ages. He thought now, although it was 
probably only the wind in some hidden recess, or creeping 
down some gallery, that he heard a murmur overhead, as if 
of the uncertain rumble of horses and of heavy waggons or 
lumbering wains. Next moment, all subsided into total 
stillness; but the distant light seemed to flicker, as if in 
recognition or answer to the strange sound. Half a dozen 
times he paused, and turned as if he would remount— 
almost flee for his life upward, as he thought; for this might 
be the secret haunt of robbers, or the dreadful abode of 
evil spirits. What if, in a few moments, he should come 
upon some scene to affright, or alight in the midst of 
desperate ruffians, or be caught by murderers! He listened 
eagerly. He now almost bitterly repented his descent. 
Still the light streamed at a distances; but still there was no 
sound to interpret the meaning of the light, or to display 
the character of this mysterious place, in which the country- 
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man found himself entangled hopelessly like a knight of 
romance in an enchanted world. 

The discoverer by this time stood still with fear. But 
at last, summoning courage, and recommending himself 
devoutly to God, he determined to complete his discovery. 
Above, he had been working in no strange place; the field 
he well knew, the woods were very familiar to him, and his 
own hamlet and his wife and family were only a few miles 
distant. He now hastily, andmore in fear than through 
courage, noisily with his feet descended the remainder of 
the stairs; and the light grrew brighter and brighter as he 
approached, until at last, at another turn, he came upon a 
square chamber, built up of large hewn ancient stones. He 
stopped, silent and awe-struck. Here was a flagged pave- 
ment and a somewhat lofty roof, gathering up into a centre; 
in the groins of which was a rose, carved exquisitely in some 
dark stone or marble. But what was this poor man’s 
fright when, making another sudden turn, from between the 
jambs, and from under the large archivolt of a Gothic 
stone portal, light streamed out over him with inexpressible 
brilliancy, shining over everything, and lighting up the place 
with brilliant radiance, like an intense golden sunset! He 
started back. Then his limbs shook and bent under him as 
he gazed with terror at the figure of a man, whose face was 
hidden, as he sat in a studious attitude in a stone chair, 
reading in a great book, with his elbow resting on a table 
like a rectangular altar, in the light of a large, ancient iron 
lamp, suspended by a thick chain to the middle of the roof. 
A cry of alarm, which he could not suppress, escape from 
the scared discoverer, who involuntarily advanced one pace, 
beside himself with terror. He was now within the illumi- 
nated chamber. As his foot fell on the stone, the figure 
started bolt upright from his seated position, as if in awful 
astonishment. He erected his hooded head, and showed 
himself as if in anager about to question the intruder. 
Doubtful if what he saw were a reality, or whether he was 
not in some terrific dream, the countryman advanced, with- 
out being aware of what he was doing, another audacious 
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step. The hooded man now thrust out a long arm, as if in 
warning; and in a moment the discoverer perceived that 
his hand was armed with an iron baton, and that he pointed 
it as if tremendously to forbid further approach. Now, 
however, the poor man, not being in a condition either to 
reasonor to restrain himself, with a cry, and in a passion of 
fear, took a third fatal step; and as his foot descended on 
the groaning stone, which seemed to give way for a moment 
under him, the dreadful man, or image, raised his arm high 
like a machine, and with his truncheon struck a prodigious 
blow upon the lamp, shattering it into a thousand pieces, 
and leaving the place in utter darkness. 

This was the end of this terrifying adventrue. There 
was total silence now, far and near. Only a long, low roll 
of thunder, or a noise similar to thunder, seemed to begin 
from a distance, and then to move with snatches, as if making 
turns; and it then rumbled sullenly to sleep, as through 
unknown, inaccessible passages. What these were—if any 
passages—nobody ever found out. It was only suspected 
that this hidden place referred in some way to the Rosicru- 
cians, and that the mysterious people of that famous order 
had there concealed some of their scientific secrets. The 
place in Staffordshire became aftwards famed as the 
sepulchre of one of the brotherhood, whom, for want of a 
more distinct recognition or name, the people chose to call 
“Rosicrucians,” in general reference to his order; and from 
the circumstances of the lamp, and its sudden extinguishment 
by the figure that started up, it was supposed that some 
Rosicrucian had determined to inform posterity that he had 
penetrated to the secret of the making of the ever-burning 
lamps of the ancients,—though, at the moment that he dis- 
played his knowledge, he took effectual means that no one 
should reap any advantage from it. 

The Spectator, in No. 379, for Thursday, May 16”, I710, 
under the signature of “X,” which is understood to be that 
of Budgell, has the following account of that which is chosen 
there to be designated “Rosicrucius’s Sepelchre:” 

“Rosicrucius, say his disciples, made use of this method 
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to show the world that he had reinvented the ever-burning 
lamps of the ancients, though he was resolved no one 
should reap any advantage from the discovery.” 

We have chosen the above story as the introduction to 
our curious history. 

Christian Rosencreutz died in 1484. To account for 
Rosicrucianism not having been heard of until 1604, it has 
been asserted that this supposed first founder of Rosi- 
crucianism bound his disciples not to reveal any of his 
doctrines until a period of one hundred and twenty years 
after his death. 

The ancient Romans are said to have preserved lights 
in their sepulchres many ages by the oiliness of gold (here 
steps in the art of the Rosicrucians), resolved by hermetic 
methods into a liquid substance; and it is reported that at 
the dissolution of monastaries, in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, there was a lamp found that had then burnt in a 
tomb from about three hundred years after Christ—nearly 
twelve hundred years. Two of these subterranean lamps 
are to be seen in the Museum of Rarities at Leyden, in 
Holland. One of these lamps, in the Papacy of Paul the 
Third, was found in the Tomb of Tullia, Cicero’s daughter, 
which had been shut up fifteen hundred and fifty years 
(Second edition of N. Bailey’s ®:AdAoyos, 1731). 


NOTES. 


In the Papacy of Paul the Third, in the Appian Way, where abun- 
dance of the chief heathens of old were laid, a sepulchre was opened, 
where was found the entire body of a fair virgin swimming in a won- 
derful juice, which kept it from putrefaction so well, that the face 
seemed no way impaired, but lively and very beautiful. Her hair was 
yellow, tied up artifically, and kept together with a golden circlet or 
band. Under her feet burnt lamps, the light of which was extinguished 
at the opening of the sepulchre. By some inscriptions found about the 
tomb it appeared that she must have lain there fifteen hundred years. 
Who she was was never known, although many concluded her to be 
Tulliola, the daughter of Cicero. This discovery has been reported 
from various hands. 

Cedrenus makes mention of a lamp, which, together with an image 
of Christ, was found at Edessa in the reign of Justinian the Emperor. 


NOTES. II 


It was set over a certain gate there, and elaborately enclosed and shut 
out from the air. This lamp, as appeared from the date attached to it, 
was lighted soon after Christ was crucified. It was found burning— 
as in fact it had done for five hundred years—by the soldiers of 
Cosroes, king of Persia; by whom, at this strange discovery and 
plunder, the oil was taken out and cast into the fire. As it is reported, 
this wild act occasioned such a plague as brought death upon numbers 
of the forces of Cosroes, sufficiently punished for their sacreligious 
mischief. 

At the demolition of our monastaries here in England, there was 
found in the monument which was supposed to be that of Constantius 
Chlorus, father to the great Constantine, a burning lamp, which was 
thought to have continued burning there ever since his burial, which 
was about three hundred years after Christ. The ancient Romans are 
said to have been able to maintain lights in their sepulchres for an 
indefinite time, by an essence or oil obtained from liquid gold; which 
was an achievement assumed to have been only known to the Rosi- 
crucians, who boasted this among some of their other stupendous arts. 

Baptista Porta, in his treatise on Natural Magic, relates that about 
the year 1550, in the island of Nesis, in the Bay of Naples, a marble 
sepulchre of a certain Roman was discovered; upon the opening of 
which a burning lamp, affording a powerful illumination, was dis- 
covered. The light of this lamp plaed on the admission of the air, and 
it was speedily extinguished. It appeared from undoubted tokens 
in the mode of inscription that this wonderful lamp had been placed 
in its present receptable before the advent of the Saviour. Those who 
saw the lamp declared that the effulgence was of the most dazzling 
character; that the light did not flicker or change, but burnt marvel- 
lously steadily. 

A most celebrated lamp, called that of Pallas, the son of Evander, 
who, as Virgil relates, was killed by Turnus (the account will be found 
in the tenth book of Virgil’s Æneid), is that reported as discovered not 
far from Rome, as far forward in time as the year 1401. It is related 
that a countryman was digging in the neighbourhood, and that delving 
deeper than usual, he came upon a stone sepulchre, wherein there was 
discovered the body of a man of extraordinary size, as perfect and 
natural as if recently interred. Above the head of the deceased there 
was found a lamp, burning with the supposed fabulous perpetual fire. 
Neither wind or water, nor any other superinduced means, could 
extinguish it; but the flame was mastered eventually by the lamp being 
bored at bottom and broken by the astonished investigators of this con- 
summate light. The man enclosed in this monument had a large 
wound in the beast. That this was the body of Pallas was evident 
from the inscription on the tomb, which was as follows: 


“Pallas, Evander’s son, whom Turnus’ spear 
In battle slew, of mighty bulk, lies here.” 
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A very remarkable lamp was discovered about the year 1500 near 
Ateste, a town belonging to Padua, in Italty, by a rustic who in his 
explorations in a field came upon an urn containing another urn, in 
which last was deposited one of these much-doubted miraculous lamps. 
The ailment of this strange lamp appeared to be a very exquisite crystal 
liquor, by the ever-during powers of which the lamp must have con- 
tinued to shine for upwards of fifteen hundred years. And unless this 
lamp had been so suddenly exposed to the action of the air, it is 
supposed that it might have continued to burn for any time. This 
lamp, endowed with such unbelievable powers, was discovered to be 
the workmanship of an unknown contriver named Maximus Olibius, 
who must have possessed the profoundest skill in chemical art. On the 
greater urn some lines were inscribed in Latin, recording the perpetua- 
tion of this wonderful secret of the preparation and the starting of these 
(almost) immortal flames. 

St. Austin mentions a lamp that was found in a temple dedicated to 
Venus, which, notwithstanding that it was exposed to the open weather, 
could never be consumed or extinguished. 

Ludovicus Vives, his commentator, in a supplementary mention of 
ever-burning lamps, cites an instance of another similar lamp which 
was discovred a little before his time, and which was considered to 
have been burning for a thousand and fifty years. 

It is supposed that the perpetuity of the flame of these wonderful 
lamps was owing to the consummate tenacity of the unctuous matter 
with which the light was maintained; and that the balance was so 
exquisitely perfect between the feeding material and the strength 
of the flame, and so proportioned for everlasting provision and ex- 
penditure, that, like the radical moisture and natural heat in animals, 
neither of them could ever unduly prevail. Licetus, who has advanced 
this opinion, observes that in order ot effectually prevent interference 
with this balance, the ancients hid these lamps in caverns or in enclosed 
monuments. Hence it happened that on opening these tombs and 
secret places, the admission of fresh air to the lamps destroyed the 
fine equilibrium and stopped the life (as it were) of the lamp, simi- 
larly as a blow or shock stops a watch, in jarring the matchless 
mechanism. 


S 


Mark of the “Triune.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
INSUFFICIECY OF WORLDY OBJECTS. 


2\\T is a constant and very plausible charge offered 
by the general world against the possession of the 
power of gold-making as claimed by the alche- 
mists, who were the practical branch of the Rosi- 
crucians, that if such supposed power were in their hands, 
they would infallibly use it, and that quickly enough; for 
the acquisition of riches and power, say they, is the desire 
of all men. But this idea proceeds from an ignorance of 
the character and inclinations of real philosophers, and 
results from an inveterate prejudice relative to them. Be- 
fore we judge of these, let us acquire a knowledge of the 
natural inclinations of very deeply learned men. Philoso- 
phers, when they have attained to much knowledge, which 
wearies them of merely mundane matters, hold that the 
ordering of men, the following of them about by subservient 
people, and the continual glitter about them of the fine 
things of this world, are, after all, but of mean and melan- 
choly account, because life is so brief, and this accidental 
pre-eminence is very transitory. Splendour, show, and 
bowing little delight the raised and abstract mind. That 
circuit of comfort formed by the owning of money and 
riches is circumscribed by the possessor’s own ken. What 
is outside of this sight may just as well be enjoyed by any 
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other person as by the owner, since all is the thinking of it; 
only granting that a man has sufficient for his daily wants, 
letting the “morrow, indeed, take thought for itself.” One 
dinner a day, one bed for each night, in the alternations of 
sun and darkness, one of everything that is agreeable to (or 
is desirable for) man, is sufficient for any one man. A 
man’s troubles are increased by the multiplication even of 
his enjoyments, because he is then beset with anxiety as to 
their repetition or maintenance. Reduction of things to 
attend to, and not multiplication, is his policy, because 
thinking of it is all that can affect him about anything in 
this world. 

By the time that the deep, philosophical chemist has 
penetrated to the control and conversion of the ultimate 
elements, so as to have in his view the secret operations of 
Nature, and to have caught Nature, as it were, preparing 
her presentments and arranging her disguises behind the 
scenes, he is no more to be amused with vain book-physics. 
After his spying into the subtle processes of Nature, he 
cannot be contented with the ordinary toys of men; for are 
not worldly possessions, honour, rank, money, even wives 
and numerous or any children, but toys in a certain sense? 
Where sink they in importance to him when the great un- 
known sets in which awaits every man? He who can work 
as Nature works—causing the sunshine, so to speak, to light 
fire up independently in itself, and to breed and propagate 
precious things upon the atmosphere in which it bums— 
causing the growing supernatural soul to work amidst the 
seeds of gold, and to purge the material, devilish mass until 
the excrement is expelled, and it springs in health into con- 
densating, solid splendour, a produce again to be sown, to 
fructify into fresh harvests—the alchemist, or prince of 
chemists, who can do this, laughs at the hoards of kings. 
By the time that the artist is thus so much more than man, 
is he the less desirous of the gratifying things to the ordi- 
nary man. Grandeur fades to him before such high intel- 
lectual grandeur. He is nearer to the angels, and the world 
has sunk infinitely below. His is the sky, and the bright 
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shapes of the clouds of the sky; which he is going to con- 
vert, perhaps, into prisms, showering solid triumphs. He can 
well leave to common man his acres of mud, and the turbid 
pools spotted over them like the shining, showy discs of a 
snake. Man, under these enlightened philosophical circum- 
stances, will only value the unseen kingdoms—glimpses of 
the immortal glories of which and of their Rosicrucian 
inhabitants he has obtained in his magic reveries. What 
can the longest ordinary man's life give to such a gifted 
thinker? Man’s senses and their gratification, as long as the 
inlets and avenues of perception remain—world’s music, 
so long as the strings cling tight, for the air of imagination 
to play upon them—appetites, with downward eyes to find 
their satisfaction—man’s mortality, with an exit into the 
shadows or into the grave while the sun is up : the longest 
life can but give him repetition to satiety of these things,— 
repetitions until he seems almost to tire of the common sun. 
Of which he grows weary, as well as of his waste or extent 
of knowledge. 

To some minds, this world does not present such extra- 
ordinary attractions. The very possession of the heights of 
knowledge induces rather stay up there, amidst the stars, 
than descent. Every man almost has felt the sublime exal- 
tation of a great height, when he has achieved the top of a 
high hill, and looks out and over the landscape for miles 
and miles. How very little the world looks under him! 
He is obliged to descend, because he has his home under 
there. But he quits the upper regions with reluctance, 
although it is somewhat frightening (as though he were 
going to be flown away with) to stay so high up. You 
become giddy by looking up at the stars, which then seem 
to be so much nearer as to be attainable. 

Limited as it is, life itself—very brief, very empty, very 
much disposed to repeat dull things, gathering up from 
about you in a strange sensation sometimes, in folds like a 
dream, or flowing on like a sleep-inducing river to the sea, 
carrying faces seen and snatched away, and obliterating 
voices which change into echoes—life, at its very best, 
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ought to be the stoicism of the spectator, who feels that he 
has come here somehow, though for what purpose he knows 
not; and he is rather amused as at a comedy in life, than 
engaged in it as in a business. Even perpetual youth, and 
life prolonged, with pleasures infinite——even the fancied 
ever-during life,—would, to the deeply thinking man who 
had risen, as it were, over life, and to that strangely gifted 
being who has in himself the power of self-perpetuation 
(like the Wandering Jew), seem vain. Man can be con- 
ceived as tiring of the sun—tiring of consciousness even. 
What an expression is that, “forgotten by Death!” The 
only being through whom the scythe of the great destroyer 
passes scatheless! That life, as a phantom, which is the 
only conceivable terrible doom of the “Wanderer” (if such 
a magical being ever existed); whom as a locomotive sym- 
bol, to be perpetuated through the ages, the earth, at the 
command of the Saviour, refused to hide, and of whom 
alegend—soon hushed in again—now and then rises to the 
popular whisper and to the popular distrust! 

We only adduce these remarks to show that, in the face 
of the spectator of the great ultimate, mysterious man, chil- 
dren are no necessity, but an anxiety, estates are a burden, 
“business” is the oft-told purposeless tale to the wearying 
ear. He who can be the spectator of the ages has no 
particulars in ordinary life. He has nothing which can 
interest him. He can have no precise and consolidated 
likings or affections or admirations, or even aversions, 
because the world is as a toy-shop to him—its small mecha- 
nism is an artificial show, of which (given the knowledge of 
the wheels) he can predicate as to the movements safely— 
completely. 

To return for a moment to the idea of the “Wandering 
Jew,” which some have supposed to be derived from the 
claim of the Rosicrucians to the possession of a secret 
means of renewing youth, and to the escape of some notion 
of it from out their writings. Even supposing that this 
strange tale was true, nothing can be imagined more melan- 
choly than the state of this lone traveller, moving with his 
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awful secret through the world, and seeing the successive 
generations, like leaves, perishing from about him. He 
counts the years like the traveller of a long summer day, 
to whom the evening will never come, though he sees his 
temporary companions, at the different hours of the day, 
depart appropriately and disappearing to their several 
homes by the wayside. To him the childhood of his com- 
panions seems to turn to old age in an hour. He remem- 
bers the far-off ancestors of his contemporaries. Fashions 
fleet, but your unsuspected youth is accommodated to all. 
Yours is, indeed, the persecution of the day-life, which will 
not let you fall to sleep and cease to see the vanity of 
everything. Your friends of any period disappear. The 
assurance of the emptiness of all things is the stone as into 
which your heart is turned. Gray hairs (and the old face) 
have nothing with you, though you see them appearing 
upon all others. Familiar objects disappear from about 
you, and you and the sun seem the only things that survive 
as old friends. Indeed, it may be doubtful whether, to this 
supposed man of the ages, the generations would not seem 
to be produced as a purposeless efflux out of the ground by 
the sun, like flowers or plants; so as mere matter of mould 
would all flesh appear, with a phenomenon only going with 
it in the article of the figure’s uprightness as man; it having 
so strangely set its face against the stars, unlike the creatures 
doomed to move horizontally. 

We make these observations to show that, notwithstand- 
ing the opinions of the world to the contrary, there may 
have been men who have possessed these gifts,—that is, the 
power of making gold and of perpetuating their lives,—and 
yet that the exercise of these powers was forborne; and 
also that their secrets of production have most carefully 
been kept, lest less wise men should (to speak in figure) 
have “rushed in where they feared to tread,” and have 
abused where the philosophers even would not use—de- 
spising wealth, which they could not enjoy, and declining 
a perpetuated life, which would only add to their weariness, 
—life being only a repetition of the same suns, already 
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found too unmeaning and too long. For it is a mistake to 
suppose that this life is so equally enjoyable by all. There 
is a sublime sorrow of the ages, as of the lone ocean. There 
is the languishment for the ever-lost original home in this 
tearful mortal state. 

The philosophers knew that possession blunted desire, 
and that rich men may be poor men. A remarkable answer 
was made by a man who, to all appearance, possessed super- 
abundantly the advantages of life—wealth, honour, wife, 
children, “troops of friends,” even health, by day; but in 
his night he lived another life, for in it was presented 
another picture, and that unfailingly uncomfortable, even 
to this good man—exchanging joy for horror. “My friend,” 
replied he to an inquirer, “never congratulate a man upon 
his happiness until you become aware how he sleeps. 
Dreams are as that baleful country into which I pass every 
night of my life ; and what can be said to a man who dreams 
constantly (and believes it) that he is with the devil ?” 

There was no answering this, for every person leads two 
lives, altogether independent of each other,—the days and 
the nights both full of life, though the night, with the 
dreams, may be of an opposite order. The world’s circum- 
stances may afford you solace and gratification—even hap- 
piness—in the day; but you may be very miserable, not- 
withstanding, if it happen that you have persecution in 
your dreams. Here the world’s advantages are of no use to 
you, for you are delivered over helpless, night after night, 
in your sleep—and you must have sleep—to the dominion 
of Other Powers, whom all your guards cannot keep out, for 
their inlet is quite of another kind than the ordinary life’s 
access. We advise you, then, to beware of this dark door; 
the other will perhaps take care of itself, letting in no ugly 
things upon you: but the former may let in unpleasant- 
things upon you in full grasp with your hands bound. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
THE HERMETIC PHILOSOPHERS. 


zæ] HERE was among the sages a writer, Artephius, 
OEN whose productions are very famous among the 
YI 83} Hermetic Philosophers, —insomuch that the noble 
Olaus Borrichius, an excellent writer and a most 
candid critic, recommends these books to the attentive 
perusal of those who would acquire knowledge of this sub- 
lime highest philosophy. He is said to have invented a caba- 
listic magnet which possessed the extraordinary property of 
secretly attracting the aura, or mysterious spirit of human 
efflorescence and prosperous bodily growth, out of young 
men; and these benign and healthful springs of life he 
gathered up, and applied by his magic art to himself, —by 
inspiration, transudation, or otherwise, —so that he con- 
centred in his own body, waning in age, the accumulated 
rejuvenescence of many young people: the individual 
owners of which new fresh life suffered and were consumed 
in proportion to the extent in which he preyed vitally upon 
them, and some of them were exhausted by this enchanter, 
and died. This was because their fresh young vitality had 
been unconsciously drawn out of them in his baneful, de- 
vouring society, which was unsuspected because it afforded 
a glamour delightful. Now this seems absurd; but it is 
not so absurd as we suppose when considered sympatheti- 
cally. 
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Sacred history affords considerable authority to this kind 
of opinion. We all are acquainted with the history of King 
David, to whom, when' he grew old and stricken in years, 
Abishag, the Shunammite, was brought to recover him—a 
damsel described as “very fair;’ and we are told that she 
“lay in his bosom,” and that thereby he “gat heat,”’—which 
means vital heat,—but that the king “knew her not.” This 
latter clause in 1 Kings, i. 4, all the larger critics, including 
those who speak in the commentaries of Munster, Grotius, 
Vossius, and others, interpret in the same way. The serag- 
lios of the Mohammedans have more of this less lustful 
meaning, probably, than is commonly supposed. The 
ancient physicians appear to have been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the advantages of the companionship, without 
irregular indulgence, of the young to the old in the renewal 
of their vital powers. 

The elixir of life was also prepared by other and less 
criminal means than those singular ones hinted above. It 
was produced out of the secret chemical laboratories of 
Nature by some adepts. The famous chemist, Robert 
Boyle, mentions a preparation in his works, of which Dr. Le 
Fevre gave him an account in the presence of a famous 
physician and of another learned man. An intimate friend 
of the physician, as Boyle relates, had given, out of curiosity, 
a small quantity of this medicated wine or preparation to an 
old female domestic; and this, being agreeable to the taste, 
had been partaken of for ten or twelve days by the woman, 
who was near seventy years of age, but whom the doctor did 
not inform what the liquor was, nor what advantage he was 
expecting that it might effect. A great change did indeed 
occur with this old woman; for she acquired much greater 
activity, a sort of youthful bloom came to her countenance, 
her face was becoming much more smooth and agreeable; 
and beyond this, as a still more decided step backward 
to her youthful period, certain purgationes came upon her 
again with sufficiently severe indications to frighten her very 
much as to their meaning; so that the doctor, greatly sur- 
prised at his success, was compelled to forego his further 
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experiments, and to suppress all mention of this miraculous 
new cordial, for fear of alarming people with incomprehen- 
sible novelties—in regard to which they are very tenacious, 
having prejudices inveterate. 

But, with respect to centenarians, some persons have 
been mentioned as having survived for hundreds of years, 
moving as occasion demanded from country to country; 
when the time arrived that, in the natural course of things, 
they should die, or be expected to die, merely changing 
their names, and reappearing in another place as new per- 
sons, —they having long survived all who knew them, and 
thus being safe from the risk of discovery. The Rosicru- 
cians always most jealously guarded these secrets, speaking 
in enigmas and parables for the most part; and they adopted 
as their motto the advice of one of their number, one of the 
Gnostics of the early Christian period : “Learn to know 
all, but keep thyself unknown.” Further, it is not generally 
known that the true Rosicrucians bound themselves to 
obligations of comparative poverty but absolute chastity in 
the world, with certain dispensations and remissions that 
fully answered their purpose; for they were not necessarily 
solitary people: on the contrary, they were frequently gre- 
garious, and mixed freely with all classes, though privately 
admitting no law but their own. 

Their notions of poverty, or comparative poverty, were 
different from those that usually prevail. They felt that 
neither monarchs nor the wealth of monarchs could endow 
or aggrandjse those who already esteemed themselves the 
superiors of all men; and therefore, though declining riches, 
they were voluntary in the renunciation of them. They 
held to chastity, because, entertaining some very peculiar 
notions about the real position in creation of the female sex, 
the Enlightened or Illuminated Brothers held the monastic 
or celibate state to be infinitely that more consonant with 
the intentions of Providence, since in everything possible to 
man’s frail nature they sought to trample on the pollutions 
and the great degradation of this his state in flesh. They 
trusted the great lines of Nature, not in the whole, but in 
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part, as they believed Nature was in certain senses not true 
and a betrayer, and that she was not wholly the benevolent 
power to endow, as accorded with the prevailing deceived 
notion. We wish not to discuss more particularly than thus 
the extremely refined and abstruse protesting views of these 
fantastic religionists, who ignored Nature. We have drawn 
to ourselves a certain frontier of reticence, up to which 
margin we may freely comment; and the limit is quite 
extended enough for the present popular purpose,—though 
we absolutely refuse to overpass it with too distinct explana- 
tion, or to enlarge further on the strange persuasions of the 
Rosicrucians. 

There is related, upon excellent authority, to have hap- 
pened an extraordinary incident at Venice, that made a 
very great stir among the talkers in that ancient place, 
and which we will here supply at length, as due to so 
mysterious and amusing an episode. Every one who has 
visited Venice in these days, and still more those of the 
old-fashioned time who have put their experience of it on 
record, are aware that freedom and ease among persons 
who make a good appearance prevail there to an extent 
that, in this reserved and suspicious country, is difficult to 
realise. This doubt of respectability until conviction dis- 
arms has a certain constrained and unamiable effect on 
our English manners, though it occasionally secures us from 
imposition, at the expense perhaps of our accessibility. A 
stranger who arrived in Venice one summer, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, and who took up his 
residence in one of the best sections of the city, by the 
considerable figure which he made, and through his own 
manners, which were polished, composed, and elegant, was 
admitted into the best company,—this though he came with 
no introductions, nor did anybody exactly know who or 
what he was. His figure was exceedingly elegant and well 
proportioned, his face oval and long, his forehead ample and 
pale, and the intellectual faculties were surprisingly brought 
out, and in distinguished prominence. His hair was long, 
dark, and flowing; his smile inexpressibly fascinating, yet 
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sad; and the deep light of his eyes seemed laden, to the 
attention sometimes of those noting him, with the senti- 
ments and experience of all the historic periods. But his 
conversation, when he chose to converse, and his attain- 
ments and knowledge, were marvellous; though he seemed 
always striving to keep himself back, and to avoid saying 
too much, yet not with an ostentatious reticence. He went 
by the name of Signor Gualdi, and was looked upon as a 
plain private gentleman, of moderate independent estate. 
He was an interesting character; in short, one to make an 
observer speculate concerning him. 

This gentleman remained at Venice for some months, 
and was known by the name of the “Sober Signor” among 
the common people, on account of the regularity of his 
life, the composed simplicity of his manners, and the quiet- 
ness of his costume; for he always wore dark clothes, and 
these of a plain, unpretending style. Three things were 
remarked of him during his stay at Venice. The first 
was, that he had a small collection of fine pictures, which 
he readily showed to everybody that desired it; the next, 
that he seemed perfectly versed in all arts and sciences, 
and spoke always with such minute correctness as to par- 
ticulars as astonished—nay, silenced—all who heard him, 
because he seemed to have been present at the occurrences 
which he related, making the most unexpected correction 
in small facts sometimes. And it was, in the third place, 
observed that he never wrote or received any letter, never 
desired any credit, but always paid for everything in ready 
money, and made no use of bankers, bills of exchange, or 
letters of credit. However, he always seemed to have 
enough, and he lived respectably, though with no attempt 
at splendour or show. 

Signor Gualdi met, shortly after his arrival at Venice, 
one day, at the coffee-house which he was in the habit of 
frequenting, a Venetian nobleman of sociable manners, who 
was very fond of art; and this pair used to engage in 
sundry discussions} and they had many conversations 
concerning the various objects and pursuits which were 
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interesting to both of them. Acquaintance ripened into 
friendly esteem; and the nobleman invited Signor Gualdi 
to his private house, whereat—for he was a widower—Signor 
Gualdi first met the nobleman’s daughter, a very beautiful 
young maiden of eighteen, of much grace and intelligence, 
and of great accomplishments. The nobleman’s daughter 
was just introduced at her father’s house from a convent, or 
pension, where she had been educated by the nuns. This 
young lady, in short, from constantly being in his society, 
and listening to his interesting narratives, gradually fell in 
love with the mysterious stranger, much for the reasons of 
Desdemona; though Signor Gualdi was no swarthy Moor, 
but only a well-educated gentleman—a thinker rather than 
the desirer to be a doer. At times, indeed, his countenance 
seemed to grow splendid and magical in expression; and 
he boasted certainly wondrous discourse; and a strange 
and Weird fascination would grow up about him, as it were, 
when, he became more than usually pleased, communicative, 
and animated. Altogether, when you were set thinking 
about him, he seemed a puzzling person, and of rare gifts; 
though when mixing only with the crowd you would scarcely 
distinguish him from the crowd; nor would you observe 
him, unless there was something romantically akin to him 
in you excited by his talk. 

And now for a few remarks on the imputed character of 
these Rosicrucians. And in regard to them, however their 
existence is disbelieved, the matters of fact we meet with, 
sprinkled—but very sparingly—in the history of these her- 
metic people, are so astonishing, and at the same time 
are preferred with such confidence, that if we disbelieve — 
which it is impossible to avoid, and that from the pre- 
posterous and unearthly nature of their pretensions,—we 
cannot escape the conviction that, if there is not founda- 
tion for it, their impudence and egotism is most audacious. 
They speak of all mankind as infinitely beneath them; their 
pride is beyond idea, although they are most humble and 
quiet in exterior. They glory in poverty, and declare that it 
is the state ordered for them; and this though they boast 
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universal riches. They decline all human affections, or 
submit to them as advisable escapes only—appearance of 
loving obligations, which are assumed for convenient accept- 
ance, or for passing in a world which is composed of them, 
or of their supposal. They mingle most gracefully in the 
society of women, with hearts wholly incapable of softness 
in this direction; while they criticise them with pity or 
contempt in their own minds as altogether another order of 
beings from men. They are most simple and deferential 
in their exterior; and yet the self-value which fills their 
hearts ceases its self-glorying expansion only with the 
boundless skies. Up to a certain point, they are the 
sincerest people in the world; but rock is soft to their im- 
penetrability afterwards. In comparison with the hermetic 
adepts, monarchs are poor, and their greatest accumulations 
are contemptible. By the side of the sages, the most 
learned are mere dolts and blockheads. They make no 
movement towards fame, because they abnegate and disdain 
it. If they become famous, it is in spite of themselves: 
they seek no honours, because there can be no gratification 
in honours to such people. Their greatest wish is to steal 
unnoticed and unchallenged through the world, and to 
amuse themselves with the world because they are in it, and 
because they find it about them. Thus, towards mankind 
they are negative; towards everything else, positive; self- 
contained, self-illuminated, self-everything; but always pre- 
pared (nay, enjoined) to do good, wherever possible or 
safe. 

To this immeasurable exaltation of themselves, what 
standard of measure, or what appreciation, can you apply? 
Ordinary estimates fail in the idea of it. Either the state 
of these occult philosophers is the height of sublimity, or it 
is the height of absurdity. Not being competent to under- 
stand them or their claims, the world insists that these are 
futile. The result entirely depends upon there being fact 
or fancy in the ideas of the hermetic philosophers. The 
puzzling part of the investigation is, that the treatises of 
these profound writers abound in the most acute discourse 
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upon difficult subjects, and contain splendid passages and 
truths upon all subjects,—upon the nature of metals, upon 
medical science, upon the unsupposed properties of simples, 
upon theological and ontological speculation, and upon 
science and objects of thought generally,—upon all these 
matters they enlarge to the reader stupendously—when the 
proper attention is directed to them. 


The Mythical “Tor” of Babel. 


Egyptian “Crux.” 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
AN HISTORICAL ADVENTURE. 


UT to return to Signor Gualdi, from whom we 
4 have notwithstanding made no impertinent di- 
gression, since he was eventually suspected to be 
one of the strange people, or Rosicrucians, or 
Ever-livers of whom we are treating. This was from 
mysterious circumstances which occurred afterwards in rela- 
tion to him, and which are in print. 

The Venetian nobleman was now on a footing of suffi- 
cient intimacy with Signor Gualdi to say to him one evening, 
at his own house, that he understood that he had a fine 
collection of pictures, and that, if agreeable, he would pay 
him a visit some day for the purpose of viewing them. The 
nobleman's daughter, who was present, and who was pen- 
sively looking down upon the table, more than half in love 
with the stranger as she had become, thinking deeply of 
something that the Signior had just said, raised her eyes 
eagerly at this expression of wish by her father, and, as 
accorded with her feelings, she appeared, though she spoke 
not, to be greatly desirous to make one of the party to see 
the pictures. It was natural that she should secretly rejoice 
at this opportunity of becoming more intimately acquainted 
with the domestic life of one whom she had grown to regard 
with feelings of such powerful interest. She felt that the 
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mere fact of being his guest, and under the roof which was 
his, would seem to bring her nearer to him; and, as common 
with lovers, it appeared to her that their being thus together 
would, in feeling at least, appear to identify both. Signor 
Gualdi was very polite, and readily invited the nobleman 
to his house, and also extended the invitation to the young 
lady, should she feel disposed to accompany her father, 
since he divined from the expression of her face that she 
was wishful to that effect. The day for the visit was then 
named, and the Signior took his departure with the expres- 
sions of friendship on all sides which usually ended their 
pleasant meetings. 

It followed from this arrangement, that on the day ap- 
pointed the father and daughter went to Signor Gualdi’s 
house. They were received by the Signior with warm kind- 
ness, and were shown over his rooms with every mark of 
friendliness and distinction. The nobleman viewed Signor 
Gualdi’s pictures with great attention; and when he had 
completed his tour of the gallery, he expressed his satis- 
faction by telling the Signior that he had never seen a finer 
collection, considering the number of pieces. They were 
now in Signor Gualdi’s own chamber,—the last of his set of 
rooms,—and they were just on the point of turning to go 
out sand bidding adieu, and Gualdi was courteously remov- 
ing the tapestry from before the door to widen the egress, 
when the nobleman, who had paused to allow him thus to 
clear the way, by chance cast his eyes upwards over the 
door, where there hung a picture with the curtain acci- 
dentally left undrawn, evidently of the stranger himself. The 
Venetian looked upon it with doubt, and after a while his 
face fell; but it soon cleared, as if with relief. The gaze of 
the daughter was also now riveted upon the picture, which 
was very like Gualdi; but she regarded it with a look of 
tenderness and a blush. The Venetian looked from the 
picture to Gualdi, and back again from Gualdi to the picture. 
It was some time before he spoke; and when he did, his 
voice sounded strangely. 

“That picture was intended for you, sir,” said he at last, 
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hesitating, to Signor Gualdi. A slight cold change passed 
over the eyes of the stranger; but he only made reply by a 
low bow. “You look a moderately young man,—to be 
candid with you, sir, I should say about forty-five or there- 
abouts; and yet I know, by certain means of which I will 
not now further speak, that this picture is by the hand of 
Titian, who has been dead nearly a couple of hundred years. 
How is this possible?” he added, with a polite, grave smile. 
“Tt is not easy," said Signor Gualdi quietly,” to know all 
things that are possible or not possible, for very frequently 
mistakes are made concerning such; but there is certainly 
nothing strange in my being like a portrait painted by 
Titian.” The nobleman easily perceived by his manner, 
and by a momentary cloud upon his brow, that the stranger 
felt offence. The daughter clung to her father's arm, secretly 
afraid that this little unexpected demur might pass into cool- 
ness, and end with a consummation of estrangement, which 
she feared excessively; she dreaded nervously the rupture 
of their intimacy with the stranger; and, contradictory 
as it may seem, she wanted to withdraw, even without the 
demur she dreaded being cleared up into renewed pleasant 
confidence. However, this little temporary misunderstand- 
ing was soon put an end to by Signor Gualdi himself, who in 
a moment or two resumed his ordinary manner; and he saw 
the father and daughter down-stairs, and forth to the entrance 
of his house, with his usual composed politeness,—though 
the nobleman could not help some feeling of restraint, and 
his daughter experienced a considerable amount of mor- 
tification; and she could not look at Signor Gualdi,—or 
rather, when she did, she dwelt on his face too much. 

This little occurrence remained as a puzzle in the mind 
of the nobleman. His daughter felt lonely and dissatisfied 
afterwards, eager for the restoration of the same friendly 
feeling with Signor Gualdi, and revolving in her mind, with 
the ingenuity of love, numberless schemes to achieve it. 
The Venetian betook himself in the evening to the usual 
coffee-house; and he could not forbear speaking of the 
incident among the group of people collected there. Their 
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curiosity was roused, and one or two resolved to satisfy 
themselves by looking at the picture attentively the next 
morning. But to obtain an opportunity to see the picture 
on this next morning, it was necessary to see the Signor 
Gualdi somewhere, and to have the invitation of so reserved 
a man to his lodgings for the purpose. The only likely 
place to meet with him was at the coffee-house; and thither 
the gentlemen went at the usual time, hoping, as it was the 
Signior's habit to present himself, that he would do so. 
But he did not come,—nor had he been heard of from the 
time of the visit of the nobleman the day before to the 
Signior’s house,—which absence, for the first time almost 
that he had been in Venice, surprised everybody. But as 
they did not meet with him at the coffee-house,—as they 
thought was sure, one of the persons who had the oftenest 
conversed with the Signior, and therefore was the freer in 
his acquaintance, undertook to go to his lodgings and 
inquire after him, which he did; but he was answered by 
the owner of the house, who came to the street-door to 
respond to the questioner, that the Signior had gone, having 
quitted Venice that morning early, and that he had locked 
up his pictures with certain orders, and had taken the key 
of his rooms with him. 

This affair made a great noise at the time in Venice; 
and an account of it found its way into most of the news- 
papers of the year in which it occurred. In these news- 
papers and elsewhere, an outline of the foregoing particulars 
may be seen. The account of the Signor Gualdi will also be 
met with in Les Memoires Historiques for the year 1687, 
tome i. p. 365. The chief particulars of our own narrative 
are extracted from an old book in our collection treating of 
well-attested relations of the sages, and of life protracted by 
their art for several centuries : “Hermippus Redivivus; or, 
the Sage’s Triumph over Old Age and the Grave. London, 
Second Edition, much enlarged. Printed for J. Nourse, at 
the ‘Lamb,’ against Catherine Street in the Strand, in the 


year 1749." 
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And thus much for the history of Signor Gualdi, who was 
suspected to be a Rosicrucian. 

We shall have further interesting notices of these un- 
accountable people as we proceed. 


The Egyptian Eve trampling the Dragon. 
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The “Labarum.” 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 
THE HERMETIC BRETHREN. 


eae) HE following passages occur in a letter published 
roy BB by some anonymous members of the R.C., and 
YIKE) are adduced in a translation from the Latin by 

one of the most famous men of the order, who 
addressed from the University of Oxford about the period 
of Oliver Cromwell; to which university the great English 
Rosicrucian, Robertus de Fluctibus (Robert Flood), also 
belonged, in the time of James the First and Charles the 
First. We have made repeated visits to the church where 
Robert Flood lies buried. him, and which are in print. 

“Every man naturally desires superiority. Men wish for 
treasures and to seem great in the eyes of the world. God, 
indeed, created all things to the end that man might 
give Him thanks. But there is no individual thinks of his 
proper duties ; he secretly desires to spend his days idly, 
and would enjoy riches and pleasures without any previous 
labour or danger. When we” (professors of abstruse 
sciences) “speak, men either revile or contemn, they either 
envy or laugh. When we discourse of gold, they assume 
that we would assuredly produce it if we could, because 
they judge us by themselves ; and when we debate of it, 
and enlarge upon it, they imagine we shall finish by teach- 
ing them how to make gold by art, or furnish them with 
it already made. And wherefore or why should we teach 
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them the way to these mighty possessions? Shall it be to 
the end that men may live pompously in the eyes of the 
world; swagger and make wars; be violent when they 
are contradicted; turn usurers, gluttons, and drunkards; 
abandon themselves to lust? Now, all these things deface 
and defile man, and the holy temple of man's body, and are 
plainly against the ordinances of God. For this dream of 
the world, as also the body or vehicle through which it is 
made manifest, the Lord intended to be pure. And it was 
not purposed, in the divine arrangement, that men should 
grow again down to the earth. It is for other purposes that 
the stars, in their attraction, have raised man on his feet, 
instead of abandoning him to the “all-fours” that were the 
imperfect tentatives of nature until life, through the super- 
natural impulse, rose above its original condemned level— 
base and relegate. 

“We of the secret knowledge do wrap ourselves in 
mystery, to avoid the objurgation and importunity or 
violence of those who conceive that we cannot be philoso- 
phers unless we put our knowledge to some ordinary worldly 
use. There is scarcely one who thinks about us who does 
not believe that our society has no existence; because, as 
he truly declares, he never met any of us. And he con- 
cludes that there is no such brotherhood because, in his 
vanity, we seek not him to be our fellow. We do not come, 
as he assuredly expects, to that conspicuous stage upon 
which, like himself, as he desires the gaze of the vulgar, 
every fool may enter: winning wonder, if the.man's appetite 
be that empty way; and, when he has obtained it, crying 
out, “Lo, this is also vanity!’ ” 

Dr. Edmund Dickenson, physician to King Charles the 
Second, a professed seeker of the hermetic knowledge, pro- 
duced a book entitled, De Quinta Essentia Philosophorum, 
which was printed at Oxford in 1686, and a second time in 
1705. There was a third edition of it printed in Germany 
in 1721. In correspondence with a French adept, the 
latter explains the reasons why the Brothers of the Rosy 
Cross concealed themselves. As to the universal medicine, 
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Elixir Vitce, or potable form of the preternatural menstruum, 
he positively asserts that it is in the hands of the “Tllumi- 
nated,” but that, by the time they discover it, they have 
ceased to desire its uses, being far above them ; and as to 
life for centuries, being wishful for other things, they decline 
availing themselves of it. He adds, that the adepts are 
obliged to conceal themselves for the sake of safety, because 
they would be abandoned in the consolations of the inter- 
course of this world (if they were not, indeed, exposed to 
worse risks), supposing that their gifts were proven to the 
conviction of the bystanders as more than human; when 
they would become simply intolerable and abhorrent. Thus, 
there are excellent reasons for their conduct; they proceed 
with the utmost caution, and instead of making a display of 
their powers, as vain-glory is the least distinguishing charac- 
teristic of these great men, they studiously evade the idea 
that they possess any extraordinary or separate knowledge. 
They live simply as mere spectators in the world, and they 
desire to make no disciples, converts, nor confidants. They 
submit to the obligations of life, and to relationships— 
enjoying the fellowship of none, admiring none, following 
none, but themselves. They obey all codes, are excellent 
citizens, and only preserve silence in regard to their own 
private convictions, giving the world the benefit of their 
acquirements up to a certain point; seeking only sympathy 
at some angles of their multiform character, but shutting out 
curiosity wholly where they do not wish its imperative eyes. 

This is the reason that the Rosicrucians passed through 
the world mostly unnoticed, and that people generally dis- 
believe that there ever were such persons; or believe that, 
if there were, their pretensions are an imposition. It is 
easy to discredit things which we do not understand—in 
fact, nature compels us to reject all propositions which do 
not consist with our reason. The true artist is supposed to 
avoid all suspicion, even on the part of those nearest to him. 
And granting the possibility of the Rosicrucian means of 
the renewal of life, and supposing also that it was the desire 
of the hermetic philosopher, it would not be difficult for 
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him so to order his arrangements as that he should seem to 
die in one place (to keep up the character of the natural 
manner of his life), by withdrawing, himself, to reappear in 
another place as a new person at the time that seemed most 
convenient to him for the purpose. For everything, and 
every difficult thing, is easy “to those with money; nor will 
the world inquire with too resolute a curiosity, if you have 
coolness and address, and if you have the art of accounting 
for things. The man of this order also is solus, and without 
wife or children to embarrass him in the private disposition 
of his affairs, or to follow him too closely into his by-corners. 
Thus it will be seen that philosophers may live in the world, 
and have all these gifts, and yet be never heard of—or, if 
heard of, only as they themselves wish or suggest. 

As an instance of the unexpected risks which a member 
of this order may run if he turns his attention to the prac- 
tical side of his studies, spite of all his precautions, we may 
cite the accident which happened to a famous Englishman, 
who disguised himself under the name of Eugenius Phila- 
lethes, but whose real name is said to be Thomas Vaughan. 
He tells us of himself, that going to a goldsmith to sell 
twelve hundred marks’ worth of gold, the man told him, at 
first sight, that it never came out of the mines, but was the 
production of art, as it was not of the standard of any known 
kingdom : which proved so sudden a dilemma to the offerer 
of the gold, that he withdrew immediately, leaving it behind 
him. It naturally follows from this, that it is not only 
necessary to have gold, but that the gold shall be market- 
able or acceptable gold, as otherwise it is utterly useless 
for the purposes of conversion into money in this world. 
Thomas Vaughan, who was a scholar of Oxford, and was 
vehemently attacked in his lifetime, and who certainly was 
a Rosicrucian adept if there ever was one, led a wandering 
life, and fell often into great perplexities and dangers from 
the mere suspicion that he possessed extraordinary secrets. 
He was born, as we learn from his writings, about the year 
1612, which makes him a contemporary of the great English 
Rosicrucian, Robert Flood; and what is the strangest part. 
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of his history, as we find remarked by a writer in 1749, is, 
that he is “believed by those of his fraternity’—so the 
author adds—“tto be living even now; and a person of great 
credit at Nuremberg, in Germany, affirms that he conversed 
with him but a year or two ago. Nay, it is further asserted,” 
continues the author, “that this very individual is the presi- 
dent of the Illuminated in Europe, and that he sits as such 
in all their annual meetings.” Thomas Vaughan, according 
to the report of the philosopher Robert Boyle, and of 
others who knew him, was a man of remarkable piety, and 
of unstained morals. He has written and edited several 
invaluable works upon the secrets of the philosophers, some 
of which are in our possession; among others: Introitus 
apertus ad occlusum Regis Palatium; Lumen de Lumine; 
Magia Adamica; Anima Magica Abscondita; and other 
learned books; advancing very peculiar theories concerning 
the seen and the unseen. These books were disbelieved at 
the time, and remain discredited, principally because they 
treat of eccentric and seemingly impossible things. It is, 
however, certain that we go but a very little way out of the 
usual learned track before we encounter puzzling matters, 
which may well set us investigating our knowledge, and 
looking with some suspicion upon its grounds, spite of all 
the pompous claims of modern philosophers, who are 
continually, on account of their conceitedness, making sad 
mistakes, and breaking down with their plausible systems. 
“Progress and enlightenment are prerogatives to which 
no generation in particular can lay a special claim,” says a 
modern writer, speaking of railways and their invention. 
“Intelligence like that of the Stephensons is born again 
and again, at lengthened intervals; and it is only these 
giants in wisdom who know how to carry on to perfection 
the knowledge which centuries have been piling up before 
them. But the age in which such men are cast is often 
unequal to appreciate the genius which seeks to elevate its 
aspiration. Thus it was in 1820 that Mr. William Brougham 
proposed to consign George Stephenson to Bedlam, for 
being the greatest benefactor of his time. But now that we 
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have adopted somewhat fully his rejected ideas of steam- 
locomotion and high rates of speed, which were with so 
much difficulty forced upon us, we complacently call our- 
selves ‘enlightened;’ and doubtless we are tolerably safe 
in doing so, considering that the Stephensons, and similar 
scientific visionaries, no longer live to contradict us.” We 
might add, that the Rosicrucians hold their critics in light 
esteem—indeed in very light esteem. 

If such is the disbelief of science of everyday use, what 
chance of credit has the abstruser knowledge, and those 
assertions of power which contradict our moat ordinary 
ideas of possibility? Common sense will answer, None at 
all. And yet all human conclusions and resolutions upon 
points which have been considered beyond the possibility 
of contradiction have been sometimes at fault. The most 
politic course is not too vigorously to take our stand upon 
any supposed fixed point of truth, but simply to admit that 
our knowledge is limited, that absolute truth is alone in the 
knowledge of God, and that no more truth is vouchsafed to 
man than he knows how to utilise: most of his uses, even 
of his little quantum of truth, being perverted. He must 
await other states for greater light, and to become a higher 
creature—should that be his happy destiny. As to certainty 
in this world, there is none—nor can there be any. Whether 
there is anything outside of man is uncertain. Hume has 
pointed out that there is no sequence between one and 
two. Other philosophers have ingeniously detected that 
our senses are all one, or all none. Man is the picture 
painted upon external matter, and external matter is the 
individuality that surveys the picture. In the world of 
physics, colours are tones in other senses, and tones are 
colours; sevenfold in either case, as the planetary powers 
and influences are septenary—which, in the ideas of the 
Rosicrucians, produce both. 


s 


Talisman of the Jaina Kings. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


MYTHIC HISTORY OF THE FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


from the discus, or ring, through which the may- 
pole pierces, should be of the seven prismatic 
colours—those of the rainbow (or Régne beau). 
According to the Gnostics and their Remains, Ancient and 
Medic val a work by the Rev. C.W. King, M.A., published 
in 1864, Horapollo has preserved a talisman, or Gnostic 
gem, in yellow jasper, which presents the engraved figure of 
a “Cynocephalus, crowned, with bâton erect, adoring the 
first appearance of the new moon.” 

The phallic worship prevailed, at one time, all over India. 
It constitutes, as Mr. Sellon asserts, to this day one of the 
chief, if not the leading, dogma of the Hindoo religion. In- 
contestable evidence could be adduced to prove this—how- 
ever strange and impossible it seems—the key of all worship 
the world over; and highest in esteem in the most highly 
civilised nations. Though it has degenerated into gross 
and sensual superstition, it was originally intended as the 
worship of the creative principle in Nature. Innumerable 
curious particulars lie scattered up and down, in all coun- 
tries of the world, relating to this worship, mad as it seems 
—bad as, in its grossness, it is. It is only in modern times 
that sensuality, and not sublimity, has been actively asso- 
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ciated with this worship, however. There was a time when 
the rites connected with it were grand and solemn enough. 
The general diffusion of these notions regarding the Phalli 
and the Joni, and of the sacred mystic suggestions implied 
in both, as well as the inflections in design of these unlikely, 
repulsive figures for serious worship, prove that there was 
something very extraordinary, and quite beyond belief to 
the moderns, in the origin of them. The religion of the 
Phallos (and of its twin emblem) is to be traced all over the 
East. It prevailed not only amongst the Hindoos, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Mexicans, Etruscans, Greeks, and Romans, 
in ancient times, but it still forms an integral part of the 
worship of India, Thibet, China, Siam, Japan, and Africa. 
We cannot, therefore, afford to ignore this grand scheme of 
ritual, when we discover it to be a religion so widely spread, 
and reappearing so unexpectedly, not only in the countries 
with which we are contemporaneously acquainted, but also 
in those old countries of which we in reality know very little, 
or nothing at all; for all history reads doubtfully, being 
written for popular purposes. 

In the Temple-Herren of Nicolai there is an account of 
a Gnostic gem, or talisman, which represents a “Cyno- 
cephalus,” with a lunar disc on his head, standing in the 
act of adoration, with sceptrum displayed, before a column 
engraved with letters, and supporting a triangle. This latter 
architectural figure is, in fact, an obelisk. All the Egyptian, 
obelisks were Phalli. The triangle symbolises one of the 
Pillars of Hermes (Hercules). The Cynocephalus was 
sacred to him. The Pillars of Hermes have been Judaiscd 
into Solomon's “Jachin and Boaz.” So says Herz, in 
regard to “Masonic Insignia.” We will explain fully, later 
in our book, of these interesting sexual images, set up for 
adoration so strangely; and from the meaning of which 
we foolishly but determinedly avert. 

We now propose to deduce a very original and a very 
elaborate genealogy, or descent, of the famous arms of 
France, the Fleurs-de-Lis, “Lucifera” Lisses, Luces, “Lu- 
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cies,’ Bees, Scarabs, Scara-bees, or Imperial “Bees” of 
Charlemagne, and of Napoleon the First and Napoleon the 
Third, from a very extraordinary and (we will, in the fullest 
assurance, add) the most unexpected point of view. The 
real beginning of these inexpressibly sublime arms (or this 
“badge’’), although in itself, and apart from its purpose, it is 
the most refined, but mysteriously grand, in the world, 
contradictory as it may seem, is also the most ignoble. It 
has been the crux of the antiquaries and of the heralds for 
centuries! We would rather be excused the mentioning of 
the peculiar item which has thus been held up to the highest 
honour (heraldically) throughout the world. It will be suffi- 
cient to say that mystically, in its theological, Gnostic 
allusion, it is the grandest device and most stupendous 
hint that armory ever saw; and those who are qualified to 
apprehend our hidden meaning will perhaps read correctly 
and perceive our end by the time that they have terminated 
this strange section of our history of Rosicnicianism—for 
to it it refers particularly. 

Scarabeei, Lucifera (“Lightbringers”), Luce, Fleur-de- 
Lis, Lily, Lucia, Lucy, Lux, Lu(+)x. 

The Luce is the old-fashioned name for the “pike” or 
jack—a fish famous for the profuse generation of a certain 
insect, as some fishermen know full well. This once (in- 
credible as it may seem) formed an object of worship, for 
the sake of the inexpressibly sublime things which it sym- 
bolised. Although so mean in itself, and although so far 
off, this implied the beginning of all sublunary things. 

The bees of Charlemagne, the bees of the Empire in 
France, are “‘scarabs,” or figures of the same affinity as the 
Bourbon “lilies.” They deduce from a common ancestor. 
Now, the colour heraldic on which they are always em- 
blazoned is azure, or blue—which is the colour of the sea, 
which is salt. In an anagram it may be expressed as “C.” 
Following on this allusion, we may say that ““Ventre-saint- 
gris!” is a very ancient French barbarous expletive, or oath. 
Literally (which, in the occult sense, is always obscurely), 
it is the “Sacred blue (or gray) womb,”—which is absurd. 
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Now, the reference and the meaning of this we will confi- 
dently commit to the penetration of those among our readers 
who can felicitously privately surmise it; and also the ap- 
parently circuitous deductions, which are yet to come, to be 
made by us. 

Blue is the colour of the “Virgin Maria.” Maria, Mary, 
mare, mar, mam, means the “bitterness,” or the “saltness,” 
of the sea. Blue is expressive of the Hellenic, Isidian, 
Ionian, Fonian (Foni-Indian) Watery, Female, and Moon- 
like Principle in the universal theogony. It runs through 
all the mythologies. 

The “Lady-Bird,” or “Lady-Cow” (there is no resem- 
blance between a bird and a cow, it may be remarked en 
passant, except in this strangely occult, almost ridiculous, 
affinity), and the rustic rhyme among the children concern- 
ing it, may be here remembered : 

“Lady-Bird, Lady-Bird, fly away home ! 

Your House is on fire—your children at home !” 
Such may be heard in all parts of England when a lady-bird 
is seen by the children. Myths are inextricably embodied 
—like specks and straws and flies in amber—amidst the 
sayings and rhymes of the common people in all countries; 
and they are there preserved for very many generations, 
reappearing to recognition after. the lapse sometimes of 
centuries. Now, how do we explain and re-render the 
above rude couplet? The “Lady-Bird” is the “Virgin 
Maria,” Isis, the “Mother and Producer of Nature;” the 
“House” is the “Ecliptic’—it is figuratively “on fire,” or 
“of fire,’ in the path of the sun; and the “children at 
home” are the “months” produced in the house of the sun, 
or the solar year, or the “signs of the Zodiac”—which were 
originally “ten,” and not “twelve,” each sign answering 


= “Lady-Cow, Lady-Cow, All but a Little One 
Fly away home ! Under a ‘Stone:’ 
Thy house is on fire, Fly thee home, Lady-Cow, 
Thy Children are flown. Ere it be gone.” 


The “Lady-Bird,” or “Cow,” is the Virgin Mary, the “Little One” 
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to one of the letters of the primeval alphabet, which were 
in number “‘ten.”” Thus, re-read, the lines run : 


“ Lady-Bird, Lady-Bird" (Columba, or Dove), “fly away home! 
Your House is of Fire—your Children are Ten!” 


The name of the flying insect called in England “Lady- 
Bird” is Béte-d-Dieu in French, which means ‘‘God-creature,”’ 
or “God's creature.” The Napoleonic green is the mythic, 
magic green of Venus. The Emerald is the Smaragdus or 
Smaragd. The name of the insect Barnabee, Barnbee, 
“Burning Fire-Fly,” whose house is of fire, whose children 
are ten, is Red Chafer, Rother-Kaefer, Sonnen-Kaefer, Unser- 
Frawen Kohlein, in German; it is “Sun-Chafer,’ “Our 
Lady’s Little Cow,” Isis, or Io, or C—ow, in English. The 
children Tenne (Tin, or Tien, is fire in some languages) are 
the earliest "Ten Signs "in the Zodiacal Heavens—each 
“Sign” with its Ten Decans, or Decumens, or “Lenders 
of Hosts.” They are also astronomically called “Stalls,” or 
“Stables.” We may here refer to Porphyry, Horapollo, 
and Chifflet’s Gnostic Gems. The Speckled Beetle was 
flung into hot water to avert storms (Pliny, Nat. Hist., lib. 
xxxvii., ch. x.) The antiquary Pignorius has a beetle 
“crowned with the sun and encircled with the serpent.” 
Amongst the Gnostic illustrations published by Abraham 
Gorleeus is that of a talisman of the more abstruse Gnostics 
—an onyx carved with a “beetle which threatens to gnaw 
at a thunderbolt.” See Notes and Queries; “Bee Mytho- 
logy.” 

The “Lilies” are said not to have appeared in the French 
arms until the time of Philip Augustus. See Montfaucon’s 
Monumens de la Monarchie francaise, Paris, 1729, Also 
Jean-Jacques Chifflet, Anutasis de Childerie, 1655. See 
also Notes and Queries, 1856, London, 2d Series, for some 


under the “Stone” or the “Mystic Human Possibility,” is the “In- 
fant Saviour,” born in the mysterious “Month of the Propitiation,” or 
the mystical Astrological and Astronomical “Escaped Month” of the 
Zodiac; and the “Stone “ is the “Philosopher’s Stone.” 
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learned papers on the “Fleur-de-lis.” In the early armorial 
bearings of the Frankish kings, the “lilies” are represented 
as “insects,” sembed (seeded), or spotted, on the blue field. 
These are, in their origin, the scarabe ei of the Orientals; 
they were dignified by the Egyptians as the emblems of 
the “Enlightened.” If the reader examines carefully the 
sculpture in the British Museum representing the Mithraic 
Sacrifice of the Bull, with its mystic accompaniments (No. 
14, Grand Central Saloon), he will perceive the scarabeuis, 
or crab, playing a peculiar part in the particulars of the 
grand rite so strangely typified, and also so remotely. The 
motto placed under the “lilies,” which are the arms of 
France, runs as follows: “Lilia non laborant, neque nent.” 
This is also (as all know) the legend, or motto, accompany- 
ing the royal order of knighthood denominated that of the 
“Saint-Esprit,” in France. We are immediately now re- 
called to those exceedingly obscure, but very significant, 
words of our Saviour, which have always seemed very 
erroneously interpreted, on account of their obvious con- 
tradictions: “Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin.” Now, in 
regard to this part of the text, what does the judicious 
speculator think of the following Rosicrucian gloss, or ex- 
planation? Lilia non laborant (like bees); neque nent, 
“neither do they spin” (like spiders). Now of the “lisses,” 
as we shall elect to call them. They toil not like “bees” 
(scarabæ ù; neither do they spin like “spiders” (arachnidæ). 
To be wise is to be enlightened. Lux is the Logos by 
whom all things were made ; and the Logos is Rasit—R.s.t: 
p.o.T. = 600; and Lux makes Lucis, then LX, & = 666. 
Again, L = 50, 1 v = 6, & s = 300, “i = 10, Ù s = 300 = 666. 
The Fleur-de-lis is the Lotus (water-rose), the flower 


* The full quotation is the following : “Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin : and yet 
I say unto you, That even Solomon” (here steps in some of the lore 
of the Masonic order) “in all his glory was not arrayed" (or exalted, 
or dignified, as it is more correctly rendered out of the original) “like 
one of these” (St. Matt. vi. 28). 
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sacred to the Lux, or the Sul, or the Sun. The “Auri- 
flamme” (the flame of fire, or fire of gold) was the earliest 
standard of France. It was afterwards called Oriflamme. 
It was the sacred flag of France, and its colour was red— 
the heraldic, or “Rosicrucian,” red, signifying gold. The 
three ‘“‘Lotuses,” or “Lisses,” were the coat of arms— 
emblems of the Trimurti, the three persons of the triple 
generative power, or of the Sun, or “Lux.” MW, sle, 
“Shilo,” is probably Oo? sil—360, or % = 600, A = 50 = 10, 
"= 6 = 666. This is Silo, or Selo. “I have no doubt it 
was the invocation. in the Psalms called ‘Selah,’ mwao.” 
Thus asserts the learned and judicious Godfrey Higgins. 

“The Holie Church of Rome herself doth compare the 
incomprehensible generation of the Sonne of God from 
His Father, together with His birth out of the pure and 
undefiled Virgine Marie, unto the Bees,—which were in 
verie deede a great blasphemie, if the bees were not of 
so great valour and virtue” (value and dignity).—‘“Bee- 
hive of the Romish Church:” Hone’s Ancient Mysteries 
Described, p. 283. 

In the second edition of Nineveh and its Palaces, by 
Bonomi (London, Ingram, 1853), p. 138, the head-dress of 
the divinity Ilus is an egg-shaped cap, terminating at the top 
in a fleur-de-lis; at p. 149, the Dagon of Scripture has 
the same; at p, 201, fig. 98, the same ornament appears; 
at p. 202, fig. 99, a bearded figure has the “usual fleur-de- 
lis.” In the same page, the tiaras of two bearded figures are 
surmounted with fleurs-de-lis. At p. 332, fig. 211, 
the Assyrian helmet is surmounted with a fleur-de-lis; at 
P. 334, fig. 217, the head-dress of the figure in the Assyrian 
standard has a fleur-de-lis; at p. 340, fig. 245, the bronze 
resembles a fleur-de-lis; at p. 350, fig. 254, an Egyptian 
example of the god Nilus, as on the thrones of Pharaoh- 
Necho, exhibits the fleur-de-lis. 

Vert, or green, and azure, or blue (feminine tinctures), 
are the colours on which respectively the golden “bees,” or 
the silver “lisses,” are emblazoned. The Egyptian Scarabe i 
are frequently cut in stone, generally in green-coloured basalt, 
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or verdantique. Some have hieroglyphics on them, which 
are more rare; others are quite plain. In the tombs of 
Thebes, Belzoni found scarabe ei with human heads There 
is hardly any symbolical figure which recurs so often in 
Egyptian sculpture or painting as the scarabeus, or beetle, 
and perhaps scarcely any one which it is so difficult to 
explain. He is often represented with a ball between his 
fore-legs, which some take for a symbol of the world, or 
the sun. He may be an emblem of fertility. The “crab” 
on the Denderah Zodiac is by some supposed to be a 
“beetle” (Egyptian Antiquities). It is for some of the 
preceding reasons that one of the mystic names of Lucifer, 
or the Devil, is the “Lord of Flies,” for which strange 
appellation all antiquaries, and other learned decipherers, 
have found it impossible to account 

Of the figure of the Fleur-de-Luce, Fleur-de-Lis, or Flower- 
de-Luce (Lus, Luz, Loose), the following may be remarked. 
On its sublime, abstract side, it is the symbol of the mighty 
self-producing, self-begetting Generative Power deified in 
many myths. We may make a question, in the lower 
sense, in this regard, of the word “loose,” namely, wanton, 
and the word “lech,” or “leche,” and “lecher,” &c. Con- 
sider, also, in the solemn and terrible sense, the name 
Crom-Lech, or “crown,” or “arched entry” or “gate,” of 
death. The Druidical stones were generally called crom- 
lechs when placed in groups of two, with a coping or cap- 
stone over, similarly to the form of the Greek letter pi 
(II, 7), which was imitated from that temple of stones 
which we call a cromlech. 

Cromlechs were the altars of the Druids, and were so 
called from a Hebrew word signifying “to bow.” There 
is a Druidic temple at Toulouse, in France, exhibiting many 
of these curious Druidical stones. There is a large, flat 
stone, ten feet long, six feet wide, one foot thick, at St. 
David’s, Pembrokeshire. It is called in Cymric “Léch 


99 66 9 66 


“ The whole forming a “capital,” “chapter,” “chapitre,” “chapel,” 
“cancel,” or “chancel,’—hence our word, and the sublime judicial 
office of “Chancellor,” and “Chancery.” 
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Lagar, the speaking stone.” We may speculate upon the 
word “Lich, Lych, Lech” in this connection, and the terms 
“Lich-gate,” or “Lech-gate,” as also the name of “Lich- 
field.” There is a porch or gateway, mostly at the entrance 
of old-fashioned churchyards, which is called the “Lyke- 
Porch,” or “Litch-Porch.” Lug, or Litk, is a word in the 
Danish signifying the same as Lyk in the Dutch, and Leiche 
in the German. Thus comes the word “Lich-gate.” Lich 
in the Anglo-Saxon means a “dead body.” See Notes and 
Queries, vol. ii. p. 4. The “Lych-gates” were as a sort of 
triumphal arches (Propyle à placed before the church, as 
the outwork called the “Propylon,” or “Propyleum,” was 
advanced before the Egyptian and the Grecian temples. 
They are found, in the form of separate arches, before the 
gates even of Chinese cities, and they are there generally 
called “triumphal arches.” 

Propylea is a name of Hecate, Dis, Chrorms, or the II, 
to which sinister deity the Propylon or Propyle um(as also, 
properly, the Lych-gate) is dedicated. Hence its ominous 
import, Pro, or “before,” the Pylon or passage. Every 
Egyptian temple has its Propylon. The Pyramid also in 
Nubia has one. We refer to the ground plans of the 
Temples of Denderah, Upper Egypt; the Temple of 
Luxor, Thebes; the Temple of Edfou, Upper Egypt ; the 
Temple of Carnac (or Karnak), Thebes. 

Colonel (afterwards General) Vallancey, in the fourth 
volume, p. 80, of his General Works, cited in the Celtic 
Druids, p. 223 (a valuable book by Godfrey Higgins), says: 
“In Cornwall they call it” (i.e., the rocking-stone) “the 
Logan-Stone. Borlase, in his History of Cornish Antiquities, 
declares that he does not understand the meaning of this 
term Logan, as applied to the Druidical stones. Had Dr. 
Borlase been acquainted with the Irish MSS.,” significantly 
adds Colonel Vallancey, “he would have found that the 
Druidical oracular stone called Loghan, which yet retains 
its name in Cornwall, is the Irish Logh-oun, or stone into 
which the Druids pretended that the Logh, or divine essence, 
descended when they consulted it as an oracle. Logh in 
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Celtic is the same as Logos in the Greek; both terms mean 
the Logos (“Word”) or the Holy Ghost. 

Sanchoniathon, the Phoenician, says that Ouranus con- 
trived, in Boetulia, “stones that moved as having life.” 
Stukeley’s Abury, p. 97, may be here referred to for further 
proofs of the mystic origin of these stones, and also the 
Celtic Druids of Godfrey Higgins, in contradiction to those 
who would infer that these “poised stones” simply mark 
burial-places, or foolish conclusions of shallow and incom- 
petent antiquaries. 

The Basilidans were called by the orthodox Docetc, or 
Illusionists. The Deity of the Gnostics was called “Abraxas” 
in Latin, and “Abrasax” in Greek. Their last state, or 
condition for rescued sensitive entities, as they termed souls, 
was the “Pleroma,”’ or “Fulness of Light.” This agrees 
precisely with the doctrines of the Buddhists or Bhuddists. 
The regulating, presiding genius was the Pantheus. The 
Pythagorean record quoted by Porphyry (Vit. Pythag.) 
states that the “numerals of Pythagoras were hieroglyphical 
symbols by means whereof he explained ideas concerning 
the nature of things.” That these symbols were ten in 
number, the ten original signs of the zodiac, and the ten letters 
of the primeval alphabet, appears from Aristotle (Met, vii. 7). 
“Some philosophers hold,” he says, “that ideas and num- 
bers are of the same nature, and amount to ten in all.” See 
The Gnostics and their Remains, p. 229. 

But to return to the arms of France, which are the 
“Fleurs-de-Lis,” and to the small representative creature 
(sublime enough, as the farthest-off symbol which they are 
imagined in their greatness to indicate). A Bible presented 
to Charles the Second, A.D. 869, has a miniature of this 
monarch and his court. His throne is terminated with 
three flowers of the form of “fleurs-de-lis sans pied.” On 
his head is a crown “fermée a fleurons d’or, relevez et 
recourbez d’une maniere singuliére.” Another miniature in 
the Book of Prayers shows him on a throne surmounted by 
a sort of “‘fleurs-de-lis sans pied.” His crown is of “fleurs 
comme de lis,” and the robe is fastened with a rose, “dot 
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sortent trois pistils en forme de fleurs-de-lis.” His sceptre 
terminates in a fleur-de-lis—Notes and Queries. 

Sylvanus Morgan, an old-fashioned herald abounding in 
suggestive disclosures, has the following: “Sir William Wise 
having lent to the king, Henry VIII., his signet to seal a 
letter, who having powdered” (sembed, or spotted) “eremites” 
(they were emmets—ants) engray'd in the seale, the king 
paused and lookit thereat, considering.” We may here 
query whether the field of the coat of arms of Sir William 
Wise was not “ermine;” for several of the families of Wise 
bear this fur, and it is not unlikely that he did so also. 

“Why, how now, Wise!’ quoth the king. ‘What!— 
hast thou lice here?’ ‘An’, if it like your majestie.’ quoth 
Sir William, ‘a louse is a rich coat; for by giving the louse 
I part arms with the French king, in that he giveth the 
fleur-de-lice.’ Whereat the king heartily laugh’d, to hear 
how prettily so byting a taunt (namely, proceeding from a 
prince) was so suddenly turned to so pleasaunte a conceit.” 
—Stanihurst’s History of Ireland, in Holinshed’s Chron. 
Nares thinks that Shakespeare, who is known to have been 
a reader of Holinshed, took his conceit of the “white 
lowses which do become an old coat well,” in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, from this anecdote. See Heraldic Ano- 
malies, vol. i., p. 204; also, Lower’s Curiosities of Heraldry, 
p. 82 (1845). It may here be mentioned, that the mark 
signifying the royal property (as it is used in France), simi- 
larly to the token, or symbol, or “brand,” denoting the 
royal domain, the property, or the sign upon royal chattels 
(the “broad arrow’), as used in England, is the “Lis,” 
or the “Fleur-de-Lis.” The mark by which criminals are 
“branded” in France is called the “Lis—Fleur-de-Lis.” 

The English “broad arrow” the mark or sign of the 
royal property, is variously depicted, similarly to the fol- 
lowing marks: 
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These are the Three Nails of the Passion. In figs, ı and 2 
they are unmistakably so, with the points downwards. Figs. 
3 and 4 have the significant horizontal mark which, in the 
first centuries of Christianity, stood for the Second (with 
feminine meanings) Person of the Trinity; but the points 
of the spikes (spicce, or thorns) are gathered upwards in the 
centre. In fig. 5 there are still the three nails; but a 
suggestive similarity to be remarked in this figure is a dis- 
position resembling the crux-ansata—an incessant symbol, 
always reappearing in Egyptian sculptures and hierogly- 
phics. There is also a likeness to the mysterious letter 
“Tau.” The whole first chapter of Genesis is said to be 
contained in this latter emblem—this magnificent, all-includ- 
ing “Tau.” 

Three bent spikes, or nails, are unmistakably the same 
symbol that Belus often holds in his extended hand on the 
Babylonian cylinders, afterwards discovered by the Jewish 

f cabalists in the points of the letter “Shin,” 
and by the mediaeval mystics in the “Three 
Nails of the Cross.” —The Gnostics and 
their Remains, Ancient and Medieval, p. 
208. 

This figure, which is clearly a nail, has 
also characteristics, which will be remarked 
in its upper portion, which suggest a like- 
ness to the obelisk, pin, spike, upright, or 
phallus. 

The Hebrew letter “Shin,” or “Sin,” counts for 300 in 
Fig. 7. the Hebraic numeration. Each spica, or spike, 
may be taken to signify 100, or ten tens. We 
have strong hints here of the origin of the deci- 
mal system, which reigns through the universal 
laws of computation as a natural substratum, 
basis, or principle. This powerful symbol, also, 
is full of secret important meanings. It will be remarked 
as the symbol or figure assigned in the formal zodiacs of all 
countries, whether origiDal zodiacs, or whether produced 
in figure-imitations by recognising tradition. The marks or 


The letter 
“Shin” 
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symbols of the zodiacal signs, “Virgo-Scorpio,” are closely 
similar to each other, with certain differences, which we 


“Behold! I show you a ‘Sign.’ ” 


WY M 


— Virgo. — Libra. — Scorpio. — 
The “WOMAN CONQUEROR”. leading the 
The “Restored World,” 
or 


“Dragon.” 


“CAPTIVITY”. 


“Captive." 


recommend to the judicious consideration of close and 
experienced observers. 


Fig. 8. 


| es 


The Templar Banner : the famous “Beauseant.” 


Fig. 9. 

or rather the 
New Moon, 
as thus : ) 


Fig. 8 is the symbol, or hook, of Saturn, the colour of whom, 
in the heraldic configuration, is sab., sable, or black, divided, 
party per pale, with the opening light of the first crescent 
moon of the post-diluvian world.* Fig. 9 is the same 


* The Shining Star as the Harbinger in the Moon's Embrace. Mean- 
ing the Divine Post-diluvian Remission and Reconciliation. Thus the 
sublime Mahometan mythic device or cognisance—the Crescent of the 
New Moon (lying on her back), and the shining Star in this display: 


2 
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grandly mystic banner, denominated Beauséant (““Beau- 
Séant"), revealing a whole occult theosophy to the initiate, 
which the leaders of the Templars undoubtedly were. The 
difference between these two figures, fig. 8 and fig. 9, is, 
that the “fly” of the ensign marked fig. 9 is bifurcated (or 
cloven) in the “lighted” part. 

We subjoin the representation of the wondrous banner of 
the “Poor Soldiers of the Temple,” as depicted abundantly 
on the spandrels of the arches of the Temple Church, 
London. 


[|THE 


LVAN 


MIL 


Fig. 11. 


Von Hammer’s Mystery of Baphomet Revealed contains 
much suggestive matter relative to these mysterious sup- 
posed dreadful Templars. The Parisian “Templiers” assert 
that there is a connection between the recent Niskhi letter 
and the “Cufic” characters, and that the origin of the 
secrets of the order of the Temple is contemporary with 
the prevalence of the latter alphabet. We here refer to 
the work entitled, Mysterium Baphometis Revelatnm ; seu, 
Fratres Militia Templi, qua Gnostid et quidem Ophiani, 
apostasiæœ, idololatrie, et quidem impuritatis convicti per ipsa 
eorum monumenta, published in the Mines de |’Orient, vol. 
vi. This treatise is illustrated with numerous admirably 
executed copperplates of magical statuettes, architectural 
ornaments, mystical inscriptions, vases, and coins. Amidst 
these there is a bearded, yet female, figure, “Mete” (magna, 
or maxima) whom Von Hammer, following Theodosius and 
others, makes the same as the “Sophia” of the Ophites. 
Some particulars referring to these subjects are contained 
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in The Gnostics and their Remains, Ancient and Mediaeval; 
although there is an evident betraying total ignorance on 
the part of the author, throughout his book, as to the 
purpose, meaning, and reality of the whole of these remote 
and mysterious subjects : to which he is, however, blindly 
constantly referring, without the merit of even feeling his 
way. It is well known that the preservation of Gnostic 
symbols by Freemasons was, and remains so to this day, 
exceedingly sedulous. 

We will terminate this part of our long dissertation, 
which commenced with the explanation of the descent, 
or the genealogy, or the generation, of the famous “‘fleurs- 
de-lis” of France,—the noblest and sublimest symbol, in its 
occult or mysterious meaning, which the “monarch sun” 
ever saw displayed to it, inexpressibly mean and repellant 
as the “Lis” seems : we will finish, we say, thus far, by 
commenting in a very original and unexpected, but strictly 
corroborative, manner upon some words of Shakspeare 
which have hitherto been passed wholly without remark or 
explanation. 

We may premise by recalling that the luce is a pike (pic), 
or Jack: Jac, Iacc (B and J are complementary in this 
mythic sense), Bacc, Bacche, Bacchus. Shakspeare’s well- 
known lampoon, or satirical ballad, upon the name of 
“Lucy” may be cited as illustrative proof on this side of the 
subject: 


“Lucy is lowsie, as some volke miscalle it.” 


The Zodiacal sign for February is the “fishes.” Now, the 
observances of St. Valentine's Day, which point to courtship 
and to sexual love, or to loving invitation, bear direct 
reference to the “fishes,” in a certain sense. The arms of 
the Lucys—as they are at present to be seen, and where we 
not long since saw them, beautifully restored upon the great 
entrance-gates of Charlecote Hall, or Place, near Stratford- 
super-Avon—are “‘three luces or pikes, hauriant, argent.” 
“The dozen white luces” are observed upon with 
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intense family pride by Shallow (Lucy), in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor : 

“Shallow. It is an old coat 

“Evans. The dozen white louses do become an old coat 
well.” The significant part of the passage follows to this 
effect, though deeply hidden in the sly art of our knowing, 
but reticent, Shakspeare : “It agrees well passant” (we 
would here read passim, “every where,” which makes clear 
sense). “It is a familiar beast to Man, and signifies— 
love” (the generative act)—Merry Wives of Windsor; act i. 
Sc. i. 

We.commend the above history of the “Fleur-de-Lis” to 
the thoughtful attention of our reader, because he will find 
under it the whole explanation of the arms of France. And 
yet, although the above is all-essentially “feminine,” this is 
the country that imported amidst its Frankish or Saxon 
progenitors (Clodio, the “long-haired,” to the example, who 
first passed the Rhine and brought his female “ultramarine” 
to supersede and replace, in blazon, the martial, manly 
“carmine” or “gules” of the Gauls)—this is the country 
that adopted and maintains “la Loi Salique.” 


F 


Sign of the Planet Venus. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 
SACRED FIRE. 


ewe] HE appearance of God to mortals seems always to 
OED have been in brightness and great glory, whether 
VINE} He was angry and in displeasure, or benign and 

kind. These appearances are often mentioned in 
Scripture. When God appeared on Mount Sinai, it is said, 
“The Lord descended upon it in Fire” (Exodus xix. 18). 
And when Moses repeats the history of this to the children 
of Israel, he says, “The Lord spake unto you out of the 
midst of the Fire” (Deuteronomy iv. 12). So it was when 
the Angel of the Lord appeared to Moses in a flame of fire 
out of the midst of the bush:” The bush burned with Fire, 
and the bush was not consumed” (Exodus iii. 3). The 
appearances of the Angel of God’s presence, or that Divine 
Person who represented God, were always in brightness; or, 
in other words, the Shechinah was always surrounded with 
glory. This seems to have given occasion to those of old 
to imagine fire to be what God dwelt in. 

“Ipse” (Darius) “solem Mithren, sacrumque et eternum 
invocans IGNEM, ut illis dignam vetere gloris majoremque 
monumentis fortitudinem inspirarent.”—Q. Curtius, l. iv. 
C. I3. 

Whether it was that any fire proceeded from God, and 
burnt up the oblation in the first sacrifices, as some ingenious 
men have have conjectured, we know not. Itis certain that in 
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after ages this was the case. We are sure that a fire from 
the Lord consumed upon the altar the burnt-offering of 
Aaron (Leviticus ix. 24); and so it did the sacrifice of 
Gideon, “both the flesh and the unleavened cakes” (Judges 
vi. 21). When David “built an altar unto the Lord, and 
offered burnt -offerings and peace-offerings, and called upon 
the Lord, He answered him from heaven by Fire, upon the 
altar of burnt-offerings” (1 Chronicles xxi. 26). The same 
thing happened at the dedication of Solomon’s temple: 
“The Fire came down from heaven, and consumed the 
burnt-offering and the sacrifices, and the glory of the Lord 
filled the house” (2 Chronicles vii. 1). And much about a 
hundred years afterwards, when Elijah made that extra- 
ordinary sacrifice in proof that Baal was no god, “The Fire 
of the Lord fell and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and the 
wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water 
that was in the trench” (1 Kings xviii. 38). And if we go 
back long before the times of Moses, as early as Abraham’s 
days, we meet with an instance of the same sort: “It came 
to pass that when the sun went down, and it was dark, be- 
hold a smoking furnace and a burning lamp, that passed 
between these pieces” (Genesis Xv. 17). 

The first appearances of God, then, being in glory—or, 
which is the same thing, in light or fire—and He showing 
His acceptance of sacrifices in so many instances by con- 
suming them with fire, hence it was that the Eastern people, 
and particularly the Persians, fell into the worship of fire 
itself, or rather they conceived fire to be the symbol of 
God’s presence, and they worshipped God in, or by, fire. 
From the Assyrians, or Chaldeans, or Persians, this worship 
was propagated southward among the Egyptians, and west- 
ward among the Greeks; and by them it was brought into 
Italy. The Greeks were wont to meet together to worship 
in their Prytamia, and there they consulted for the public 
good; and there was a constant fire kept upon the altar, 
which was dignified by the name of Vesta by some. The 
fire itself was properly Vesta; and so Ovid: 

“Nec te aliud Vestam, quam vivam intelligere flammam.” 
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The Prytaneia were the atria of the temples, wherein a 
fire was kept that was never suffered to go out. On the 
change in architectural forms from the pyramidal (or the 
horizontal) to the obeliscar (or the upright, or vertical), 
the flames were transferred from the altars, or cubes, to the 
summits of the typical uprights, or towers; or to the tops 
of the candles, such as we see them used now in Catholic 
worship, and which are called “tapers,” from their tapering 
or pyramidal form, and which, wherever they are seen or 
raised, are supposed always to indicate the divine presence 
or influence. This, through the symbolism that there is in 
the living light, which is the last exalted show of fluent or 
of inflamed brilliant matter, passing off beyond into the 
unknown and unseen world of celestial light (or occult fire), 
to which all the forms of things tend, and in which even 
idea itself passes from recognition as meaning, and evolves 
—-spiring up, as all flame does, to escape and to wing away. 

Vesta, or the fire, was worshipped in circular temples, 
which were the images, or the miniatures, of the “temple” 
of the world, with its dome, or cope, of stars. It was in the 
atria of the temples, and in the presence of and before the 
above-mentioned lights, that the forms of ceremonial worship 
were always observed. It is certain that Vesta was wor- 
shipped at Troy; and Æneas brought her into Italy : 

“manibus vittas, Vestamque potentem, 


Æternumque adytis effert penetralibusIgnem.” 
Aneid, ii. 296. 


Numa settled an order of Virgin Priestesses, whose business 
and care it was constantly to maintain the holy fire. And 
long before Numa’s days, we find it not only customary, but 
honourable, among the Albans to appoint the best-born 
virgins to be priestesses of Vesta, and to keep up the con- 
stant, unextinguished fire. 

When Virgil speaks (Æneid, iv.200) of Iarbas, in Africa, 
as building a hundred temples and a hundred altars, he says 

“vigilemque sacraverat Ignem, 
Excubias Diviim seternas,’— 
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that he had “consecrated a fire that never went out.” And 
he calls these temples and these lights, or this fire, the 
“perpetual watches” or “watch-lights,” or proof of the 
presence, of the gods. By which expressions he means, 
that places and things were constantly protected, and 
solemnised where such lights burned, and that the celestials, 
or angel-defenders, “camped,” as it were, and were sure to 
be met with thickly, where these flames upon the altars, and 
these torches or lights about the temples, invited them and 
were studiously and incessantly maintained. 

Thus the custom seems to have been general from the 
earliest antiquity to maintain a constant fire, as conceiving 
the gods present there. And this was not only the opinion 
of the inhabitants in Judza, but it extended all over Persia, 
Greece, Italy, Egypt, and most other nations of the world. 

Porphyry imagined that the reason why the most ancient 
mortals kept up a constant, ever-burning fire in honour of 
the immortal Gods, was because Fire was most like the 
Gods. He says that the ancients kept an unextinguished 
fire in their temples to the Gods because it was most like 
them. Fire was not like the Gods, but it was what they 
appeared in to mortals. And so the true God always 
appeared in brightness and glory; yet no one would say that 
brightness was most like the true God, but was most 
like the Shechinah, in which God appeared. And hence the 
custom arose of keeping up an unextinguished fire in the 
ancient temples. 

Vesta is properly an Oriental word, derived from the 
Hebrew WN, As—‘Fire.” Thence the word Astarte, in the 
Pheenician dialect. The signification of the term is the same 
as the 0p aaBeortos, the ignis eternus, the perpetual fire itself. 
They that worshipped either Vesta or Vulcan, or the master- 
power of nature which is known under those names, were 
properly Fire-worshippers. 

God, then, being wont to appear in Fire, and being con- 
ceived to dwell in Fire, the notion spread universally, and 
was universally admitted. First, then, it was not at all out 
of the way to think of engaging in friendship with God by 
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the same means as they contracted friendship with one 
another. And since they to whom God appeared saw Him 
appear in Fire, and they acquainted others with such His 
appearances, He was conceived to dwell in Fire. By degrees, 
therefore, the world came to be over-curious in the fire 
that was constantly to be kept up, and in things to be 
sacrificed; and they proceeded from one step to another, 
till at length they filled up the measure of their aberration, 
which was in reality instigated by their zeal, and by their 
intense desire to mitigate the displeasure of their divinities 
—for religion was much more intense as a feeling in early 
days—by passing into dreadful ceremonies in regard to this 
fire, which they reverenced as the last possible physical form 
of divinity, not only in its grandeur and power, but also in 
its purity. It arose from this view that human sacrifices 
came to be offered to the deities in many parts of the 
world, particularly in Phoenicia, and in the colonies derived 
from thence into Africa and other places. In the intensity 
of their minds, children were sacrificed by their parents, as 
being the best and dearest oblation that could be made, 
and the strongest arguments that nothing ought to be with- 
held from God. This was expiation for that sad result, the 
consequence of the original curse, issuing from the fatal curio- 
sity concerning the bitter fruit of that forbidden “Tree,” 


“whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden,” 


according to Milton. That peculiar natural sense of shame 
in all its forms lesser and larger, and with all the references 
inseparably allied to propagation in all its multitudinous 
cunning (so to speak), wherever the condemned material, 
tissues reach, puzzled the thoughtful ancients as to its mean- 
ing. This they considered the convicted “Adversary,” 
or Lucifer, “Lord of Light’—that is, material light— 
“Eldest Son of the Morning.” Morning, indeed! dawning 
with its light from behind that forbidden Tree of the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil. What is this shame, urged the 
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philosophers, this reddening, however good and beautiful, 
and especially the ornament of the young and inexperienced 
and of children, who are newest from the real, glowing 
countenance of Deity, with the bloom of the first angelic 
world scarcely yet fading from off their cherub faces, 
gradually darkening and hardening in the degradation and 
iniquity of being here as presences in this world, although 
the most glorious amidst the forms of flesh? What is this 
shame, which is the characteristic singly of human creatures? 
All other creatures are sinless in this respect, and know not 
the feeling of that—correctly looked at—strange thing which 
men call “shame,” something which is not right that the 
sun even should see, and therefore stirring the blood, and 
reddening the face, and confusing the speech, and causing 
man to hang down his head, and to hide himself, as if guilty 
of something: even as our guilty first parents, having 
lost the unconsciousness of their childlike, innocent first 
state—that of sinless virginity—hid themselves and shunned 
their own light in the umbrage of Paradise, all at once con- 
victed to the certainty that they must hide, because they 
were exposed, and that they had themselves broken that 
original intention regarding them. 

“Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

That is, the innocent children should come up for salva- 
tion, who, though suffering under the mortal liability incurred 
by all flesh in that first sin (and incident in the first fall, 
which has empoisoned and cursed all nature), are yet free 
by the nature of their ungrown possibility, and from their 
unconsciousness of it. They know not the shame of the 
condition adult, and therefore they bear not the badge of 
men, and are not of this world really, but of another world. 

To recur for a moment to the theory of human sacrifices 
which once largely prevailed. Interwoven inseparably with 
the forms of architecture from the earliest times, proofs of 
which we see constantly in classical buildings particularly, 
and in the Italian modifications displayed in the cities of 
Europe, was the habit of exposing as talismans the members 
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(and particularly the heads) of human sacrifices. This is 
observable in the innumerable masks (or heads full-faced) 
placed on the keystones of arches or portals. They are 
either deified mortals or demi-gods. Sometimes, but very 
rarely (because it is a sinister palladium), the head of 
Medusa is seen. Exposure of the heads of criminals on 
town-gates, over bridges, or over arches, follows the same 
idea, as ranging in the list of protecting, protesting, or 
appealing Palladia, which are supposed to possess the same 
objurgating or propitiating power as the wild, winged crea- 
tures—children of the air—affixed in penitential, magic 
brand or exposure on the doors of barns, or on the outside 
of rustic buildings. All this is ceremonial sacrifice, addressed 
to the harmful gods, and meant occultly and entreatingly 
for the eyes of the observant, but invisible, wandering 
angels, who move through the world—threading unseen the 
ways of men, and unwitted of by them, and most abundant 
and most active there where the mother of all of them is in 
the ascendant with her influences; or when Night is abroad, 
throned in her cope of stars—letters, from their first judi- 
ciary arrangement in the heavens, spelling out continually 
new astrological combinations. For Astrology was the 
mother, as she was the precursor, of Astronomy, and was 
once a power; into whatever mean roads the exercise of 
the art of her servants has strayed now, in unworthy and 
indign divination, and in the base proffer of supposed 
Gipsy arts—ministration becomes ridiculous (or made so), 
which was once mighty and sublime. 

The pyramidal or triangular form which Fire assumes in 
its ascent to heaven is in the monolithic typology used to 
signify the great generative power. We have only to look at 
Stonehenge, Ellora, the Babel-towers of Central America, 
the gigantic ruins scattered all over Tartary and India, to 
see how gloriously they symbolised the majesty of the 
Supreme. To these uprights, obelisks, or lithoi, of the old 
world, including the Bethel, or Jacob’s Pillar, or Pillow, 
raised in the Plain of “Luz,” we will add, as the com- 
memorative or reminding shape of the fire, the Pyramids of 
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Egypt, the Millenarius, Gnomon, Mete-Stone, or Mark, 
called “London Stone,” all Crosses raised at the junction of 
four roads, all Market-Crosses, the Round Towers of 
Ireland, and, in all the changeful aspects of their genealogy, 
all spires and towers, in their grand hieroglyphic proclama- 
tion, all over the world. All these are Phalli, and express 
a sublime meaning. 

(T) Aries, (8) Taurus, (D) Gemini, ($S) Cancer, (8) 
Leo, (Ml) Virgo, are the six first “Signs;’ and they col- 
lectively (in their annual succession) form the “Macrocos- 
mos” of the Cabalists. Then succeeds the “turning-point,” 
“balances,” or “nave” (navel), of the astronomical wheel, 
represented by the sign “Libra” (2), which, be it remem- 
bered, was added by the imaginative (and therefore, prac- 
tically inventive) Greeks. The foregoing, up to “Libra,” 
represent the “ascending signs,” or six of the spokes, so to 
speak, of the annual zodiacal wheel, circling to the zenith 
or vertex. The last six “Signs” of the zodiac are called 
“descending signs,” and they are the sinister, autumnal, or 
changing, in reverse, monthly spaces, each of thirty degrees, 
and again comprising six radii of this celestial wheel, 
or this “Ezekiel's Wheel.” The turning-point Is “Virgo- 
Scorpio,” which, until separated in the mythical interruption 
from without at the “junction-point,” between ascent and 
descent, were the same “single sign.” The latter half (or 
left wing of this grand zodiacal “army,” or “host of heaven,” 
drawn up in battle array, and headed—as, by a figure, we 
shall choose to say—by the “Archangel Michael,” or the 
Sun, at the centre, or in the “champion,” or “conquering, 
point’) is called by the Cabalists—and therefore by the 
Rosicrucians—the abstract “Microcosmos,’—in which “Mi- 
crocosm,” or “Little World,” in opposition to the “Macro- 
cosm,” or “Great World,” is to be found “Man,” as pro- 
duced in it from the operations from above, and to be 
saved in the “Great Sacrifice” (Crucifixion-Act), the pheno- 
mena of the being (Man), taking place “in the mythic 
return of the world.” All this is incomprehensible, except 
in the strange mysticism of the Gnostics and the Cabalists; 
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and the whole theory requires a key of explanation to 
render it intelligible ; which key is only darkly referred to 
as possible, but refused absolutely, by these extraordinary 
men, as not permissible to be disclosed. As they, however, 
were very fond of diagrams and mystic figures, of which 
they left many in those rarities (mostly ill-executed, but 
each wonderfully suggestive) called “Gnostic gems,” we 
will supply a seeming elucidation of this their astrological 
assumption of “what was earliest;” for which see the suc- 
ceeding figure. 

(2) Libra (the Balances) leads again off as the “hinge- 
point,” introducing the six winter signs, which are: (®) 
Libra again, (M) Scorpio, (2) Sagittarius, (Y3) Capricornus, 
(=) Aquarius, and () Pisces. 


Fig. 12. (A.) “Ezekiel's Wheel.” 


b. 
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Macrocosmos 
(ascending). Z tN 


8.9.10 HM. 12, 


Microcosmos (descending). 


Turning-point—Libra. (The sign “Libra” was 
added 
by the Greeks.) 


The first six signs, or ascending signs, are repre- Fig. 13. 
sented by the celestial perpendicular, or descending 
ray, as thus : 


The last six signs, or descending signs, are represented by 
the terrestrial ground-line, or horizontal, or “equa- © ——_, 
torial” (symbol, or sigma), as thus : Fig. 14 


The union of these (at the intersection of these rays) at 
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the junction-point, or middle point, forms the “Cross” as 
thus: 


Fig. 15. (B.) “Cross.” 


| 
WY 
Fig. 16. Fig. 17. Fig. 18. Fig. 19. 


In figure C, the union of fig. 16 and fig. 17 forms the 
cross. Fig. 18 is the mundane circle. Fig. 19 is the astro- 
nomical cross upon the mundane circle. The union of fig. 
18, fig. 17, and fig. 16, in this respective order, gives the 
crux-ansata, so continual in all the Egyptian sculptures, 
which mark or sign is also the symbol of the Planet Venus, 


as below. 
| Fig. 21. 


Fig. 20. The Crux-Ansata. Mark of the Planet Venus. 


Their origin is thus traced clearly to the same original 
meanings, which reappear under all sorts of disguises, and 
are varied in innumerable ingenious ways, in all the mytho- 
logies—incessantly disclosing, and inviting, and as continu- 
ally evading and escaping discovery. This abstruse mark 
particularly abounds in the Egyptian temples, where every 
object and every figure presents it. Its real meaning is, 
however, intended to be buried in profound darkness. 

In regard of the mysteries implied in the Christian Cross, 
the schismatics contended (1st) “that Christ, alive upon 
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the cross, humbled himself, usque ad inferni tremenda tor- 
menta, even unto the dreadful torments of hell” (Paget’s 
Catech. Latin.) (2d.) “Endured for a time those torments, 
qualis reprobi in eternum sensuri sunt, which the reprobates 
shall everlastingly suffer in hell.” (Pisc. in Luc. xii. ro.) 
“Even despaired of God's mercy, finding God, at this time, 
Non patrem sed tyrannum, not a Father, but a Tyrant: and 
overcame despair by despair; death by death; hell by 
hell; and Satan by Satan” (Ferus in Matth. 27): “suffered 
actually all the torments of hell for our redemption, and 
descended into the heaviest that hell could yield ; endured 
the torments of hell, the second death, abjection from God, 
and was made a curse; that is, had the bitter anguish of 
God’s wrath in his soul and body, which is the fire that shall 
never be quenched.”—Faith and Doctrine (Thomas Rogers), 
London, 1629. Jacob Behmen produces some of these most 
stringent and dark shades in his profound mysticism— 
although essentially Christian. 


NOTE. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that any of the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics tell the stories of their religion. There are various series of 
hieroglyphics, more or less reserved, but the real .beliefs of the Egyptian 
Priests were never (indeed, they dared not so have been) hazarded in 
sigma, or writing, or hieroglyphic of any kind—being forbidden to be 
spoken, still more written. Consequently all supposed readings of 
hieroglyphics are guesswork only—implying earnest and plausible but 
mistaken effort alone. 


Sb 


g 
From the Breast of a Mummy. (Museum, Lond. Univ.) 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


FIRE-THEOSOPHY OF THE PERSIANS. 


a fanatical sect of philosophers, who appeared 
towards the close of the sixteenth century. They 
made a figure in almost all the countries of 
Europe. They delcared that the intimate essences of 
natural things were only to be known by the trying efforts 
of fire, directed in a chemical process. The Theosophists 
also insisted that human reason was a dangerous and de- 
ceitful guide; that no real progress could be made in know- 
ledge or in religion by it, and that to all vital—that is, 
supernatural—purpose it was a vain thing. They taught 
that divine and supernatural illumination was the only 
means of arriving at truth. Their name of Paracelsists was 
derived from Paracelsus, the eminent physician and chemist, 
whowas the chief ornament of this extraordinary sect. In 
England, Robert Flood, or Fludd, was their great advocate 
and exponent. Rivier, who wrong in France; Severinus, 
an author of Denmark; Kunrath, an eminent phyisican of 
Dresden; and Daniel Hoffmann, professor of divinity in the 
University of Helmstadt,—have also treated largely on 
Paracelsus and on his system. 

Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus Paracelsus was born in 
1493, at Einsiedeln, a small town of the canton of Schwitz, 
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distant some leagues from Zurich. Having passed a troubled, 
migratory, and changeful life, this great chemist, and very 
original thinker, died on the 24th of September 1541, in 
the Hospital of St. Stephen, in the forty-eighth year of his 
age. His works may be enumerated as follow: i. The 
German editions: Basil, 1575, in 8vo; Ib. i, 1589-90, in 
to vols. 4to; and Strasbourg, 1603-18, in 4 vols. folio. 
2. The Latin editions : Opera omnia Medico-chymico-chirur- 
gica, Francfort, 1603, in 10 vols. 4to; and Geneva, 1658, 
in 3 vols. folio. 3. The French editions : La Grand Chir- 
urgerie de Paracelse, Lyons, 1593 and 1603, in 4to; and 
Montbeliard, 1608, in 8vo. See Adelung, Histoire de la 
Folie Humaine, tom. vii.; Biographie Universelle, article 
“Paracelse;’ and Sprengel, Histoire Pragmatique de la 
Médecine, tom. iii. 

“Akin to the school of the ancient Fire-Believers, and of 
the magnetists of a later period,” says the learned Dr. Enne- 
moser, in his History of Magic (most ably rendered into 
English by William Howitt), “of the same cast as these 
speculators and searchers into the mysteries of nature, 
drawing from the same well, are the Theosophists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. These practised che- 
mistry, by which they asserted that they could explore the 
profoundest secrets of nature. As they strove, above all 
earthly knowledge, after the divine, and sought the divine 
light and fire, through which all men can acquire the true 
wisdom, they were called the Fire-Philosophers (philosophi 
per ignem). The most distinguished of these are Theo- 
phrastus Paracelsus, Adam von Boden, Oswald Croll; and, 
later, Valentine Weigel, Robert Flood, or Fludd, Jacob 
Bohmen, Peter Poiret, &c.” Under this head we may also 
refer to the Medico-surgical Essays of Hemmann, published 
at Berlin in 1778; and Pfaff s Astrology. 

As a great general principle, the Theosophists called the 
soul a fire, taken from the eternal ocean of light. 

In regard to the supernatural—using the word in its 
widest sense—it may be said that “all the difficulty in 
admitting the strange things told us lies in the non-admis- 
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sion of an internal causal world as absolutely real: it is said, 
in intellectually admitting, because the influence of the arts 
proves that men’s feelings always have admitted, and do 
still admit, this reality.” 

The Platonic philosophy of vision is, that it is the view 
of objects really existing in interior light, which assume 
form, not according to arbitrary laws, but according to 
the state of mind. This interior light, if we understand 
Plato, unites with exterior light in the eye, and is thus 
drawn into a sensual or imaginative activity; but when the 
outward light is separated, it reposes in its own serene 
atmosphere. It is, then, in this state of interior repose, 
that the usual class of religious, or what are called inspired, 
visions occur. It is the same light of eternity so frequently 
alluded to in books that treat of mysterious subjects; the 
light revealed to Pimander, Zoroaster, and all the sages of 
the East, as the emanation of the spiritual sun. Bohmen 
writes of it in his Divine Vision or Contemplation, and 
Molinos in his Spiritual Guide,—whose work is the ground 
of Quietism: Quietism being the foundation of the religion 
of the people called Friends or Quakers, as also of the other 
mystic or meditative sects. We enlarge from a very learned, 
candid, and instructive book upon the Occult Sciences. 

Regard Fire, then, with other eyes than with those soul- 
less, incurious ones, with which thou hast looked upon it as 
the most ordinary thing. Thou hast forgotten what it is— 
or rather thou hast never known. Chemists are silent 
about it; or, may we not say that it is too loud for them? 
Therefore shall they speak fearfully of it in whispers. Phi- 
losophers talk of it as anatomists discourse of the consti- 
tuents (or the parts) of the human body—as a piece of 
mechanism, wondrous though it be. Such the wheels of 
the clock, say they in their ingenious expounding of the 
“whys” and the “wherefores” (and the mechanics and the 
mathematics) of this mysterious thing, with a supernatural 
soul in it, called world. Such is the chain, such are the 
balances, such the larger and the smaller mechanical forces; 
such the “Time-blood,” as it were, that is sent circulating 
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through it; such is the striking, with an infinity of bells. 
It is made for man, this world, and it is greatly like him- 
that is mean, they would add. And they do think it, if they 
dare add their thinkings. But is this all? Is this the sum 
of that casketed lamp of the human body?—thine own 
body, thou unthinking world's machine—thou Man! Or, 
in the fabric of this clay lamp (lacquered in thy man’s Im- 
perial splendours), burneth there not a Light? Describe 
that, ye Doctors of Physics! Unwind the starry limbs of 
that phenomenon, ye heavy-browed, doctorial wielders of 
the scalpel!—useful, however, as ye be, in that “upholstery 
warehouse” of nature to which bodies and their make be 
referred by the materialists as the godless origin of every- 
thing. Touch at its heart, ye dissectors of fibres and of 
valves; of sinews and of leaves (hands, perchance); of the 
vein-work, of the muscles, as bark-integument; of the trunk! 
Split and pare, as with steel tools and wedge, this portent 
—this “Tree” (human though it be),—round which ye 
cluster to examine,—about which ye gather, with your “per- 
suasions,” to wind into the innermost secret of. Cyclops— 
one-eyed and savage-break into meaning this portent, Man, 
on your science-wheels! 

Note the goings of the Fire, as he creepeth, serpentineth, 
riseth, slinketh, broadeneth. Note him reddening, glowing, 
whitening. Tremble at his face, dilating; at the meaning 
that is growing into it, to you. See that spark from the 
blacksmith's anvil!—struck, as an insect, out of a sky con- 
taining a whole cloud of such. Rare locusts, of which 
Pharaoh and the Cities of the Plain read of old the secret! 
One, two, three sparks;—dozens come:—faster and faster 
the fiery squadrons follow, until, in a short while, a whole 
possible army of that hungry thing for battle, for food for it 
—Fire—glances up; but is soon warned in again!—lest 
acres should glow in the growing advance. Think that this 
thing is bound as in matter-chains. Think that He is outside 
of all things, and deep in the inside of all things ; 
and that thou and thy world are only the thing between: and 
that outside and inside are both identical, couldst thou 
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understand the supernatural truths! Reverence Fire (for 
its meaning), and tremble at it; though in the Earth it be 
chained, and the foot of the Archangel Michael—like upon 
the Dragon—be upon it! Avert the face from it, as the 
Magi turned, dreading, and (as the Symbol) before it bowed 
askance. So much for this great thing—Fire ! 

Observe the multiform shapes of fire; the name-wreaths, 
the spires, the stars, the spots, the cascades, and the mighty 
falls of it; where the roar, when it grows high in Imperial 
masterdom, is as that of Niagara. Think what it can do, 
what it is. Watch the trail of sparks, struck, as in that 
spouting arch, from the metal shoes of the trampling horse. 
It is as a letter of the great alphabet. The familiar London 
streets, even, can give thee the Persian’s God: though in 
thy pleasures, and in thy commerce-operations, thou so oft 
forgettest thine own God. Whence liberated are those 
sparks?—as stars, afar off, of a whole sky of flame;—sparks, 
deep down in possibility, though close to us;—great in their 
meaning, though, small in their show;—as distant single 
ships of whole fiery fleets;—animate children of, in thy 
human conception, a dreadful, but, in reality, a great world, 
of which thou knowest nothing. They fall, foodless, on the 
rejecting, barren, and (on the outside) the coldest stone. 
But in each stone, flinty and chilly as the outside is, is a 
heart of fire, to strike at which is to bid gush forth the 
waters, as it were, of very Fire, like waters of the rock! 
Truly, out of sparks can be displayed a whole acreage 
of fireworks. Forests can be conceived of flame-palaces 
of the fire; grandest things—soul-things—last things—all 
things! 

Wonder no longer, then, if, rejected so long as an idolatry, 
the ancient Persians, and their masters the Magi,—conclud- 
ing that they saw “All” in this supernaturally magnificent 
element,—fell down and worshipped it; making of it the 
visible representation of the very truest; but yet, in man’s 
speculation, and in his philosophies,—nay, in his com- 
monest reason,—impossible God: God being everywhere, 
and in us, and, indeed, us, in the God-lighted man; and 
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impossible to be contemplated or known outside,—being 
All! 

Lights and flames, and the torches, as it were, of fire (all 
fire in this world, the last background on which all things 
are painted), may be considered as “lancets” of another 
world—the last world: circles, enclosed by the thick walls 
(which, however, by the fire are kept from closing) of this 
world. As fire waves and brandishes, will the walls of this 
world wave, and, as it were, undulate from about it. In 
smoke and disruption, or combustion of matter, we witness 
a phenomenon of the burning as of the edges of the matter- 
rings of this world, in which world is fire, like a spot: that 
dense and hard thing, matter, holding it in. Oxygen, which 
is the finest of air, and is the means of the quickest burning 
out, or the supernatural (in this world) exhilaration of animal 
life, or extenuation of the Solid; and, above all, the height- 
ening of the capacity of the Human, as being the quint- 
essence of matter: this oxygen is the thing which feeds fire 
the most overwhelming. Nor would the specks and spots 
and stars of fire stop in this dense world-medium,—in this 
tissue or sea of things,—could it farther and farther fasten 
upon and devour the solids: eating, as it were, through 
them. But as this thick world is a thing the thickest, it 
presses out, thrusts, or gravitates upon, and stifles, in its too 
great weight; and conquers not only that liveliest, subtlest, 
thinnest element of the solids, the finest air, by whatever 
chemical name—oxygen, azote, azone, or what not—it may 
be called; which, in fact, is merely the nomenclature of its 
composition, the naming of the ingredients which make the 
thing (but not the thing). The denseness of the world not 
only conquers this, we repeat; but, so to figure it, matter 
stamps upon, effaces, and treads out fire: which, else, would 
burn on, back, as in the beginning of things, or into itself, 
—consuming, as in its great revenge of any thing being 
created other than it, all the mighty worlds which, in Crea- 
tion, were permitted out of it. This is the teaching of the 
ancient Fire-Philosophers (reestablished and restored, to the 
days of comprehension of them, in the conclusions of the 
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Rosicrucians, or llluminati, of later times), who claimed to 
have discovered the Eternal Fire, or to have found out 
“God” in the “Immortal Light.” 

There are all grades or gradations of the density of 
matter; but it all coheres by the one law of gravitation. 
Now, this gravitation is mistaken for a force of itself, when 
it is nothing but the sympathy, or the taking, away of the 
supposed thing between two other things. It is sympathy 
(or appetite) seeking its food, or as the closing together of 
two like things. It is not because one mass of matter is 
more ponderable or attracting than another (out of our 
senses, and in reality), but that they are the same, with 
different amounts of affection, and that like seeks like, not 
recognising or knowing that between. Now, this thing 
which is, as it were, slipped between, and which we strike 
into show of itself, or into fire-surprised and driven out of 
its ambush—is Fire. It is as the letter by which matter 
spells itself out—so to speak. 

Now, matter is only to be finally forced asunder by heat; 
flame being the bright, subtle something which comes last, 
and is the expansion, fruit, crown, or glory of heat: it is 
the vivid and visible soul, essence, and spirit of heat—the 
last evolvement before rending, and before the forcible 
closing again of all the centre-speeding weights, or desires, 
of matter. Flame is as the expanding-out (or even explod- 
ing) flower to this growing thing, heat: it is as the bubble 
of it—the fruit (to which before we have likened it), or 
seed, in the outside Hand upon it. Given the supernatural 
Flora, heat is as the gorgeous plant, and flame the glorying 
flower; and as growth is greater out of the greater matrix, 
or matter of growing, so the thicker the material of fire 
(as we may roughly figure it, though we hope we shall be 
understood), so the stronger shall the fire be, and of neces- 
sity the fiercer will it be perceived to be—result being 
according to power. 

Thus we get more of fire—that is, heat—out of the hard 
things: there being more of the thing Fire in them. 

Trituration, mechanical division, multiplication, cutting 
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up, precipitating, or compounding, are states into which the 
forces outside can place matter, without searching into and 
securing its bond, and gathering up (into hand off it) its 
chains, and mastering it. These changes can be wrought 
in matter, and, as it were, it can be taken in pieces; and 
all this dissolution of it may be effected without our getting 
as at the fire-blood of our subject. 

But Fire disjoints, as it were, all the hinges of the house 
—laps out the coherence of it—sets ablaze the dense thing, 
matter—makes the dark metals run like waters of light— 
conjures the black devils out of the minerals, and, to our 
astonishment, shows them much libelled, blinding, angel- 
white! By Fire we can lay our hand upon the solids, part 
them, powder them, melt them, fine them, drive them out 
to more and more delicate and impalpable texture—firing 
their invisible molecules, or imponderables, into cloud, into 
mist, into gas: out of touch, into hearing; out of hearing, 
into seeing; out of seeing, into smelling; out of smelling, 
into nothing—into real NOTHING—not even into the last 
blue sky. These are the potent operations of Fire—the 
crucible into which we can cast all the worlds, and find 
them, in their last evolution, not even smoke. These are 
physical and scientific facts which there can be no gain- 
saying—which were seen and found out long ago, ages ago, 
in the reveries first, and then in the practice, of the great 
Magnetists, and those who were called the Fire-Philosophers, 
of whom we have spoken before. 

What is that mysterious and inscrutable operation, the 
striking fire from flint? Familiar as it is, who remarks it? 
Where, in that hardest, closest pressing together of matter 
—where the granulation compresses, shining even in its 
hardness, into the solidest lamince. of cold, darkest blue, and 
streaky, core-like, agate-resembling white—lie the seeds of 
fire, spiritual flame-seeds to the so stony fruit? In what 
folds of the flint, in the block of it-in what invisible recess 
—speckled and spotted in what tissue—crouch the fire- 
sparks?—to issue, in showers, on the stroke of iron—on the 
so sudden clattering (as of the crowbars of man) on its 
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stony doors: Stone caving the thing Fire, unseen, as its 
sepulchre; Stroke warning the magical thing forth. Whence 
comes that trail of fire from the cold bosom of the hard, 
secret, unexploding flint?—children as from what hard, 
rocky breast; yet hiding its so sacred, sudden fire-birth! 
Who —and what science-philosopher —can explain this 
wondrous darting forth of the hidden something, which he 
shall try in vain to arrest, but which, like a spirit, escapes 
him? If we ask what fire is, of the men of science, they 
are at fault. They will tell us that it is a phenomenon, that 
their vocabularies can give no further account of it. They 
will explain to us that all that can be said of it is, that it is 
a last affection of matter, to the results of which (in the 
world of man) they can only testify, but of whose coming 
and of whose going—of the place from which it comes, and 
the whereabout to which it goeth—they are entirely ignorant, 
—and would give a world to know! 

The foregoing—however feebly expressed—are the views 
of the famous Rosicrucians* respecting the nature of this 
supposed familiar, but yet puzzling, thing—Fire. 

We will proceed to some of their further mystic reveries. 
They are very singular. 

But the consideration of these is exceedingly abstract 
and difficult. The whole subject is abstruse in the highest 
degree. 


* In regard to the singular name of the Rosicrucians, it may be here 
stated that the Chemists, according to their arcana, derive the Dew 
from the Latin Ros, and in the figure of a cross (+) they trace the 
three letters which compose the word Lux, Light. Mosheim is posi- 
tive as to the accuracy of his information. 


Egyptian Amulet. 


Standard of Constantine. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


IDEAS OF THE ROSICRUCIANS AS TO THE 
CHARACTER OF FIRE. 


PARK surrenders out of the world, when it dis- 
appears tous, in the universal ocean of Invisible 
Fire. That is its disappearance. It quits us in 
the supposed light, but fo it really darkness—as 

fire-born. the last level of all—to reappear in the true light, 

which is to us darkness. This is hard to understand. But, 
as the real is the direct contrary of the apparent, so that 
which shows as light to us is darkness in the supernatural; 
and that which is light to the supernatural is darkness to us: 
matter being darkness, and soul light. For we know that 
light is material; and being material, it must be dark. For 
the Spirit of God is not material, and therefore, not being 
material, it cannot be light to us, and therefore darkness to 
God. Just as (until discovered otherwise) the world it is 
that is at rest, and the sun and the heavenly bodies in daily 
motion—instead of the very reverse being the fact. This is 
the belief of the oldest Theosophists, the founders of magi- 
cal knowledge in the East, and the discoverers of the Gods; 
also the doctrines of the Fire-Philosophers, and of the Rosi- 
crucians, or Illuminati, who taught that all knowable things 
(both of the soul and of the body) were evolved out of Fire, 
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and finally resolvable into it: and that Fire was the last and 
only-to-be-known God: as that all things were capable of 
being searched down into it, and all things were capable of 
being thought up into it. Fire, they found—when, as it 
were, they took this world, solid, to pieces (and also, as 
metaphysicians, distributed and divided the mind of man, 
seeking for that invisible God-thing, coherence of ideas)— 
fire, these thinkers found, in their supernatural light of mind, 
to be the latent, nameless matter started out of the tissues 
—certainly out of the body, presumably out of the mind— 
with groan, disturbance, hard motion, and flesh (when forced 
to sight of it), instantly disappearing, and relapsing, and 
hiding its Godhead in the closing-violently-again solid 
matter—as into the forcefully resuming mind. Matter, the 
agent whose remonstrance at disturbance out of its Rest 
was, in the winds, murmurs, noises, cries, as it were, of air; 
in the waters, rolling and roaring; in the piled floors of the 
sky, and their furniture, clouds, circumvolvence, contest, and 
war, and thunders (defiant to nature, but groans to God) 
and intolerable lightning-rendings; matter tearing as a 
garment, to close supernaturally together again, as the Solid, 
fettered and chained—devil-bound—in the Hand upon it, 
“To Be!” In this sense, all noise (as the rousing or con- 
juration of matter by the outside forces) is the agony of its 
penance. All motion is pain, all activity punishment; and 
fire is the secret, lowest—that is, foundation spread—thing, 
the ultimate of all things, which is disclosed when the clouds 
of things roll, for an instant, off it,—as the blue sky shows, 
in its fragments, like turquoises, when the canopy of clods 
is wind-torn, speck-like, from off it. Fire is that floor over 
which the coats or layers, or the spun kingdoms of matter, 
or of the subsidences of the past periods of time (which is 
built up of objects), are laid: tissues woven over a gulf of 
it: in one of which last, We Are. To which Fire we only 
become sensible when we start it by blows or force, in the 
rending up of atoms, and in the blasting out of them that 
which holds them, which then, as Secret Spirit, spring 
compelled to sight, and as instantly dies, except to the 
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immortal eyes, which receive it (in the supernatural) on the 
other side. 

The Fire-Philosophers maintained that we transcend 
everything into Fire, and that we lose it there in the flash; 
the escape of fire being as the door through which every- 
thing disappears to the other side. In their very peculiar 
speculations, and in this stupendous and supernatural view 
of the universe, where we think that fire is the exception, 
and is, as it were, spotted over the world (in reality, to go out 
when it goes out), they held that the direct contrary was the 
truth, and that we, and all things, were spotted upon fire; 
and that we conquer patches only of fire when we put it out, 
or win torches (as it were) out of the great flame, when we 
enkindle fire——which is our master in the truth, making 
itself, in our beliefs (in our human needs), the slave. Thus 
fire, when it is put out, only goes into the under world, and 
the matter-flags close over it like a grave-stone. 

When we witness Fire, we are as if peeping only through 
a door into another world. Into this, all the (consumed into 
microscopical smallness) things of this world, the com- 
pressed and concentrate matter-heaps of defunct tides of 
Being and of Time, are in combustion rushing: kingdoms of 
the floors of the things passed through—up to this 
moment held in suspense in the invisible inner worlds. All 
roars through the hollow. All that is mastered in the 
operations of this Fire, and that is rushing through the 
hollow made by it in the partition-world of the Knowable— 
across, and out on the other side, into the Unknowable— 
seeks, in the Fire, its last and most perfect evolution into 
ABSOLUTE NOTHING,—as a bound prisoner urges to his feet, 
in his chains, and shrieks for freedom when he is smitten. 
In Fire, we witness a grand phenomenon of the subsidiary 
(or further, and under, and inner, and multiplied) birth and 
death, and the supernatural transit of microscopic worlds, 
passing from the human sense-worlds to other levels and 
into newer fields. Then it is that the Last Spirit, of which 
they are composed, is playing before us; and playing, into 
last extinction, out of its rings of this-side matter; all which 
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matter, in its various stages of thickening, is as the flux of 
the Supernatural Fire, or inside God. 

It will appear no wonder now, if the above abstractions 
be caught by the Thinker, how it was that the early people 
(and the founders of Fire-Worship) considered that they 
saw God, standing face to face with Him—that is, with all 
that, in their innermost possibility of thought, they could 
find as God—in Fire. Which Fire is not our vulgar, gross 
fire; neither is it the purest material fire, which has some- 
thing of the base, bright lights of the world still about it— 
brightest though they be in the matter which makes them 
the Lightest to the material sight; but it is an occult, myste- 
rious, or inner—not even magnetic, but a supernatural— 
Fire: a real, sensible, and the only possible Mind, or God, 
as containing all things, and as the soul of all things; into 
whose inexpressibly intense, and all-devouring and divine, 
though fiery, gulf, all the worlds in succession, like ripe 
fruit to the ground, and all things, fall—back into whose 
arms of Immortal Light: on the other side, as again receiv- 
ing them, all things, thrown off as the smoke off light, again 
fall! 

At the shortest, then, the theory of the Magi may be 
summed up thus. When, as we think, fire is spotted over 
all the world, as we have said, it is we who make the mis- 
take, necessitated in our man's nature; and we are that 
which is spotted over it;—just as, while we think we move, 
we are moved; and we conclude the senses are in us, while 
we are in the senses : everything—out of this world—being 
the very opposite of that which we take it. The views of 
these mighty thinkers amounted to the suppression of human 
reason, and the institution of magic, or godhead, as all. It 
will be seen at once that this knowledge was possible but 
for the very few. It is only fit for men when they seek to 
pass out of the world, and to approach—the nearer accord- 
ing to their natures—God. 

The hollow world in which that essence of things, called 
Fire, plays, in its escape, in violent agitation—to us, com- 
bustion,—is deep down inside of us: that is, deep-sunk 
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inside of the time-stages; of which rings of being (sub- 
sidences of spirit) we are, in the flesh,—that is, in the 
human show of things,-in the OUTER. It is exceedingly 
difficult, through language, to make this idea intelligible; 
but It Is the real mystic dogma of the ancient Guebres, or 
the Fire-Believers, the successors of the Buddhists, or, more 
properly, Bhuddists. 

What is explosion? It is the lancing into the layers of 
worlds, whereinto we force, through turning the edges out 
and driving through; in surprisal of the reluctant, lazy, 
and secret nature, exposing the hidden, magically micro- 
scopical stores of things, passed inwards out of the accumu- 
lated rings of worlds, out of the (within) supernaturally 
buried wealth, rolled in, of the past, in the procession of 
Being. What is smoke but the disrupted vapour-world to 
the started soul-fire? The truth is, say the Fire-Philoso- 
phers, in the rousing of fire we suddenly come upon Nature, 
and start her violently out of her ambush of things, evoking 
her secretest and immortal face to us. Therefore is this 
knowledge not to be known generally of man; and it is to 
be assumed at the safest in the disbelief of it: that disbe- 
lief being as the magic casket in which it is locked. The 
keys are only for the Gods, or for godlike spirits. 

This is the true view of the religion of the leaders of the 
ancient Fire-Believers, and of the modern Illuminati. 

We shall proceed to demonstrate, in the chapters fol- 
lowing, other strange things, hitherto wholly unsus- 
pected in the philosophical short-sight of the modern 
metaphysicians. 

We imagine that it will be said that it is impossible that 
any religionists could have seriously entertained such extra- 
ordinary doctrines; but, incredible as it may seem,—because 
it requires much preparation to understand them,—it is 
certainly true, that it is only in this manner the ideas of the 
divinity of fire, which we know once prevailed largely, can 
be made intelligible—we mean, to the philosopher, who 
knows how properly to value the ancient thinkers, who 
were as giants in the earth. We shall shortly show that 
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the monuments raised to this strange faith still remain, and 
that, surviving from the heathen times, the forms still 
mingle and lurk largely amidst the Christian European 
institutions—the traces of the idolatry, if not the idolatry 
itself. 

Obelisks, spires, minarets, tall towers, upright stones 
(Menhirs), monumental crosses, and architectural perpen- 
diculars of every description, and, generally speaking, all 
erections conspicuous for height and slimness, were repre- 
sentatives of the sworded, or of the pyramidal, Fire. They 
bespoke, wherever found, and in whatever age, the idea of 
the First Principle, or the male generative emblem. 

Having given, as we hope, some new views of the doctrine 
of Universal Fire, and shown that there has been error in 
imagining that the Persians and the ancient Fire-Worship- 
pers were idolaters simply of fire, inasmuch as, in bowing 
down before it, they only regarded Fire as a symbol, or 
visible sign, or thing placed as standing for the Deity, — 
having, in our preceding chapters, disposed the mind of th 
reader to consider as a matter of solemnity, and of much 
greater general significance, this strange fact of Fire-Worship, 
and endeavoured to show it as a portentous, first, all-embrac- 
ing as all-genuine principle, —we will proceed to exemplify 
the wide-spread roots of the Fire-Faith. In fact, we seem to 
recognise it everywhere. 

Instead of—in their superstitions—making of fire their 
God, they obtained Him—that is, all that we can realise of 
Him; by which we mean, all that the human reason can 
find of the Last Principle—out of it. Already, in their, 
thoughts, had the Magi exhausted all possible theologies; 
already had they, in their great wisdom, searched through 
physics—their power to this end (as not being distracted 
by world's objects) being much greater than that of the 
modern faith-teachers and doctors; already, in their reveries, 
in their observations (deep within their deep souls) upon 
the nature of themselves, and of the microcosm of a world 
in which they found themselves, had the Magi transcended. 
They had arrived at a new world in their speculations and 
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deductions upon facts, upon all the things behind which (to 
men) make these facts. Already, in their determined 
climbing into the heights of thought, had these Titans of 
mind achieved, past the cosmical, through the shadowy 
borders of Real and Unreal, into Magic. For, is Magic 
wholly false ? 

Passing through these mind-worlds, and coming out, as 
we may figure it, at the other side, penetrating into the 
secrets of things, they evaporated all Powers, and resolved 
them finally into the Last Fire. Beyond this, they found 
nothing; as into this they resolved all things. And then, 
on the Throne of the Visible, they placed this—in the 
world, Invisible—Fire: the sense-thing to be worshipped 
in the senses, as the last thing of them, and the king of them, 
—that is, that which we know as the phenomenon, Burning 
Fire,—the Spiritual Fire being impalpable, as having the 
visible only for its shadow; the Ghostly Fire not being even 
to be thought upon; thought being its medium of appre- 
hension when it itself had slipped; the waves of apprehen- 
sion of it only flowing back when it—being intuition—had 
vanished. We only know that a thought is in us when the 
thought is off the object and in us: another thought being, 
at that simultaneous instant, in the object, to be taken up 
by us only when the first has gone out of us, and so on; 
but not before to be taken up by us;—that thought being 
all of us, and a deceptive and unreal thing to pass at all to 
us through the reason, and there being no resemblance 
between it and its original; the true thing being “Inspir- 
ation,” or “God in us,” excluding all matter or reason, 
which is only built up of matter. It is most difficult to 
frame language in regard to these things. Reason can only 
unmake God; He is only possible in His own development, 
or in His seizing of us, and “in possession.” Thus Para- 
celsus and his disciples declare that Human Reason become 
our master, that is, in its perfection,—but not used as our 
servant,—transforms, as it were, into the Devil, and exer- 
cises his office in leading us away from the throne of Spirit- 
ual Light—other, and, in the world, seeming better; in his 
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false and deluding World-Light, or Matter-Light, really 
showing himself God. This view of the Human Reason, 
intellectually trusted, transforming into the Angel of Dark- 
ness, and effacing God out of the world, is borne out by 
a thousand texts of Scripture. It is equally in the beliefs 
and in the traditions of all nations and of all time, as we 
shall by and by show. Real Light is God’s shadow, or the 
soul of matter; the one is the very brighter, as the other is 
the very blacker. Thus, the worshippers of the Sun, or 
Light, or Fire, whether in the Old or the New Worlds, 
worshipped not Sun, or Light, or Fire,—otherwise they 
would have worshipped the Devil, he being all conceivable 
Light; but rather they adored the Unknown Great God, 
in the last image that was possible to man of anything—the 
Fire. And they chose that as His shadow, as the very 
opposite of that which He really was; honouring the Master 
through His Servant; bowing before the manifestation, 
Eldest of Time, for the Timeless; paying homage to the 
spirit of the Devil-World, or rather to Beginning and End, 
on which was the foot of the ALL, that the ALL, or the 
LAST, might be worshipped; propitiating the Evil Principle 
in its finite shows, because (as by that alone a world could 
be made, whose making is alone Comparison) it was per- 
mitted as a means of God, and therefore the operation of 
God Downwards, as part of Him, though Upwards dissipat- 
ing as before Him,—before HIM in whose presence Evil, 
or Comparison, or Difference, or Time, or Space, or any- 
thing, should be Impossible: real God being not to be 
thought upon. 

But it was not only in the quickening Spirit of Divinity 
that these things could be seen. Otherwise than in faith, 
we can hope that they shall now—in our weak attempts to 
explain them—be gathered as not contradictory, and merely 
intellectual, and seen as vital and absolute. They need the 
elevation of the mind in the sense of “inspiration,” and not 
the quickening and the sharpening of the Intellect, as seek- 
ing wings—devil-pinions—wherewith to sail into the region 
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only of its own laws, where, of course, it will not find God. 
Then step in the mathematics, then the senses, then the 
reason,—then the very perfection of matter-work, or this 
world’s work, sets in—engines of which the Satanic Powers 
shall realise the work. The Evil Spirit conjures, as even by 
holy command, the translucent sky. The Archangelic, 
clear, childlike rendering-up in intuitive belief,—intense in 
its own sun,—is FAITH. Lucifer “fills the scope of belief 
with imitative, dazzling clouds, and built splendours. With 
these temptations it is sought to dissuade, sought to rival, 
sought to put out Saints’ sight—sought even to surpass in 
seeming a further and truer, because a more solid and a 
more sensible, glory. The apostate, real-born Lucifer is so 
named as the intensest Spirit of Light, because he is of the 
things that perish, and of the things that to Mind—because 
they are all of Matter—have the most of glory! Thus is 
one of the names of the Devil, the very eldest-born and 
brightest Star of Light, that of the very morning and begin- 
ning of all things—the clearest, brightest, purest, as being 
soul-like, of Nature; but only of Nature. Real Law. or 
Nature, is the Devil; real Reason is the Devil. 

Now we shall find, with a little patience, that this trans- 
cendental, beyond-limit-or-knowledge ancient belief of the 
Fire-God is to be laid hand upon-as, in a manner, we shall 
say—in all the stories and theologies of the ancient world— 
in all the countries (and they, indeed, are all) where belief 
has grown,—yea, as a thing with the trees and plants, as 
out of the very ground,—in all the continents—and in both 
worlds. And out of this great fact of its universal dissipa- 
tion, as a matter of history the most innate and coexistent, 
shall we not assume this fire-doctrine as being of truth?—as 
a thing really, fundamentally, and vitally true ? As in the 
East, so in the West; as in the old time, so in the new; as 
in the preadamite and postdiluvian worlds, so in the modern 
and latter-day world; surviving through the ages, buried in 
the foundations of empires, locked in the rocks, hoarded 
in legends, maintained in monuments, preserved in beliefs, 
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suggested in traditions, borne amidst the roads of the multi- 
tude in emblems, gathered up—as the recurring, unremarked, 
supernaturally coruscant, and yet secret, evading, encrusted, 
and dishonoured jewel—in rites, spoken (to those capable 
of the comprehension) in the field of hieroglyphics, dimly 
glowing “up to a fitful suspicion of it in the sacred rites of 
all peoples, figured forth in the religions, symbolised in a 
hundred ways; attested, prenoted, bodied forth in occult 
body, as far as body can;—in fine, in multitudinous fashions 
and forms forcibly soliciting the sharpness of sight directed 
to its discovery, and spelt over a floor as underplacing all 
things, we recognise, we espy, we descry, and we may, lastly, 
ADMIT the mysterious sacredness of Fire. For why should 
we not admit it ? 

Of course, it will not for a moment be supposed that we 
mean anything like—or in its nature similar to—ordinary 
fire. We hope that no one will be so absurd as to suppose 
that this in any manner could be the mysterious and sacred 
element for which we are contesting. Where we are seeking 
to transcend, this would be simply sinking back into vulgar 
reason. While we are seeking to convict and dethrone this 
world’s reason as the real devil, this would be distinctly 
deifying common sense. Of common sense, except for 
common-sense objects, we make no account. We have 
rather in awed contemplation the divine, ineffable, trans- 
cendental SPIRIT—the Immortal fervour—into which the 
whole World evolves. We have the mystery of the Holy 
Spirit in view, called by its many names. 

It is because theologies will contest concerning divers 
names of the same thing, that we therefore seek, in tran- 
scending, but to identify. It is because men will dispute 
about forms, that we seek philosophically to show that all 
forms are impossible,—that, when we take the human reason 
into account, all forms of belief are alike. Reason has been 
the great enemy of religion. Let us see if this world’s 
reason cannot be mastered. 

We are now about—in a new light—to treat of facts, and 
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of various historical monuments. They all bear reference to 
this universal story of the mystic Fire. 

We claim to be the first to point out how strikingly—and 
yet how, at the same time, without any suspicion of it— 
these emblems and remains, in so many curious and unin- 
telligible forms, of the magic religion are found in the Chris- 
tian churches. 


Rose Window, or Catherine-Wheel Window. 
(From Laon Cathedral, France.) 


From the Vaults of the Temple of Solomon, at Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


MONUMENTS RAISED TO FIRE-WORSHIP IN ALL 
COUNTRIES. 


ME think that we shall be able fully in our succeed- 
ing chapters to place beyond contradiction an 
extraordinary discovery. It is, that the whole 
round of disputed emblems which so puzzle anti- 
quarians, and which are found in all countries, point to the 
belief in Fire as the First Principle. We seek to show that 
the Fire-Worship was the very earliest, from the immemorial 
times,—that it was the foundation religion,—that the attesta- 
tion to it is preserved in monuments scattered all over the 
globe,—that the rites and usages of all creeds, down even 
to our own day, and in everyday use about us, bear reference 
to it,—that problems and puzzles in religion, which cannot 
be otherwise explained, stand clear and evident when 
regarded in this new light,—that in all the Christian varities 
of belief—as truly in Bhuddism, in Mohammedanism, in 
Heathenism of all kinds, whether Eastern, or Western, or 
Northern, or Southern—this “Mystery of Fire” stands ever 
general, recurring, and conspicuous,—and that in being so, 
beyond all measure, old, andso, beyond all modern or any 
idea of it, general,—as universal, in fact, as man himself, 
and the houghts of man,—and as being that beyond which, 
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in science and in natural philosophy, we cannot further go,— 
it must carry truth with it, however difficult to comprehend, 
and however unsuspected: that is, as really being the mani- 
festation and Spirit of God, and—to the confounding and 
annihilation of Atheism—Revelation. 

Affirmatively we shall now, therefore, offer to the atten- 
tion of the reader the universal scattering of the Fire- 
Monuments, taking up at the outself certain positions about 
them. 

Narrowly considered, it will be found that all religions 
transcend up into this spiritual Fire-Floor, on which, to 
speak metaphysically, the phases of Time were laid. 
Material Fire, which is the brighter as the matter which 
constitutes it is the blacker, is the shadow (so to express, 
or to speak, necessarily with “words,” which have no mean- 
ing in the spirit) of the “Spirit-Light,” which invests itself 
in it as the mask in which alone it can be possible. Thus, 
material light being the very opposite of God, the Egyptians 
—who were undoubtedly acquainted with the Fire-Revela- 
tion—could not represent God as light. They therefore 
expressed their Idea of Deity by darkness. Their chief 
adoration was paid to Darkness. They bodied the Eternal 
forth under Darkness. 

In the early times before the Deluge,—of which “phe- 
nomenon,” as there remains a brighter or fainter tradition 
of it among all the peoples of the globe, it must be true,— 
Man walked with the Knowledge of Spirit in him. He has 
derogated, through time, from this primeval, God-informed 
Type. Knowledge of Good and Evil, or the power of per- 
ceiving difference, became his faculty, with his power of 
propagation, only in his fallen state,—that is, his gods only 
came to him in his fallen state. As one of two things must 
of necessity be under the other, and as “one” and “two” 
are double in succession,—one being, as a matter of course, 
before the other,—and “positive” or “particled,” existence 
being in itself denial of “abstract,” or “imparticled,” 
existence,—existence needing something other than itself 
to find itself,—logicians must see at once in this that Com- 
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parison is constituted; from out of which difference is built 
Light and Shadow, or a world, whether the moral world or 
the real world. 

The immemorial landmark, in the architectural form, is 
the upright. We find the earliest record of this in the 
setting-up of monumental stones. Seth is said to have 
engraved the wisdom of the Antediluvians upon two pillars, 
—one of brick, the other of stone,—which he erected in 
the “Siriadic land’—a Terra Incognita to modern anti- 
quaries. This raising of the “reminding-stone” prevails 
in all places, and was the act of all time. It is the only 
independent thing which stands distinct out of the clouds 
of the past. It would seem universally to refer to the single 
Supernatural Tradition—all that is heired out of Time. A 
mysterious Cabalistic volume of high repute, and of the 
greatest antiquity, is the “Book of Light,” whose doctrine 
divides. The first dogma is that of “Light-Enlightened” 
or “Self-Existent,’ which signifies God, or the Light 
Spiritual, which is darkness in the world, or Manifestation 
or Creation. This Light-Enlightened is Inspiration, or 
blackness to men (God), opposed to knowledge, or bright- 
ness to men (the Devil). The second Light is the En- 
lightening Light, or the Material Light, which is the pro- 
ducer, foundation, and God of this World,—proceeding, 
nevertheless, from God; for He is AIl. It is in reverence 
to this second light, and to the Mysterious Identity of both 
(the third power, Three in One),—but only in the necessity 
of “being,”—all dark-being constituting all bright-being in 
the Spirit, and Both, and their identity, being One,—that 
these monumental columns are raised—being really the 
mark and the signal (warning on, in Time) of supernatural, 
or magic, knowledge. 

Stones were set up by the Patriarchs: the Bible records 
them. In India, the first objects of worship were monoliths. 
In the two peninsulas of India, in Ceylon, in Persia, in the 
Holy Land, in Phoenicia, in Sarmathia, in Scythia, every- 
where where worship was attempted (and in what place 
where man exists is it not?), everywhere where worship was 
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practised (and where, out of fears, did not, first, come the 
gods, and then their propitiation ?)—in all the countries, we 
repeat, as the earliest of man’s work, we recognise this sub- 
lime, mysteriously speaking, ever-recurring monolith, mark- 
ing up the tradition of the supernaturally real, and only 
real, Fire-dogma. Buried so far down in time, the suspicion 
assents that there must somehow be truth in the foundation; 
not fanciful, legendary, philosophical creed-truth, unexplain- 
able (and only to be admitted without question) truth; but 
truth, however mysterious and awing, yet cogent, and not to 
be of philosophy (that is, illumination) denied. 

The death and descent of Balder into the Hell of the 
Scandinavians may be supposed to be the purgatory of 
the Human Unit (or the God-illuminate), from the Light 
(through the God-dark phases of being), back into its 
native Light. Balder was the Scandinavian Sun-God, and 
the same as the Egyptian Osiris, the Greek Hercules, Bac- 
chus, and Phoebus, or Apollo, the Indian Crishna, the Per 
sian Mithras, the Aten of the empires of Insular Asia; or, 
even of the Sidonians, the Athyr or Ashtaroth. The pre- 
sences of all these divinities—indeed, of all Gods—were of 
the semblance of Fire ; and we recognise, as it were, the 
mark of the foot of them, or of the Impersonated Fire, in 
the countless uprights, left, as memorials, in the great ebb 
of the ages (as waves) to nations in the latter divisions of 
that great roll of periods called Time; yet so totally un- 
guessing of the preternatural mystery—seeming the key of 
all belief, and the reading of all wonders—which they speak. 

It is to be noted that all the above religions—all the 
Creeds of Fire—were exceedingly similar in their nature; 
that they were all fortified by rites, and fenced around with 
ceremonies; and that, associated as they were with, myste- 
ries and initiations, the disciple was led through the know- 
ledge of them in stages, as his powers augmented and his 
eyes saw, until, towards the last grades (as he himself grew 
capable and illuminate), the door was closed upon all after- 
pressing and unrecognised inquirers, and the Admitted One 
was himself lost sight of. 
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There was a great wave to the westward of all know- 
ledge, all cultivation of the arts, all tradition, all intellect, 
all civilisation, all religious belief. The world was peopled 
westwards. There seems some secret, divine impress upon 
the world’s destinies—and, indeed, ingrained in cosmical 
matter—in these matters. All faiths seem to have diverged 
out, the narrower or the wider, as rays from the great cen- 
tral sun of this tradition of the Fire-Original. It would 
seem that Noah, who is suspected to be the Fo, Foh, or 
Fohi, of the Chinese, carried it into the farthest Cathay of 
the Middle Ages. What is the Chinese Tien, or Earliest 
Fire? The pagodas of the Chinese (which name, pagoda, 
was borrowed from the Indian; from which country of 
India, indeed, probably came into China its worship, and its 
Bhuddist doctrine of the exhaustion back into the divine 
light, or unparticled nothingness, of all the stages of Being 
or of Evil),—the Chinese pagodas, we repeat, are nothing 
but innumerable gilt and belled fanciful repetitions of the 
primeval monolith. The fire, or light, is still worshipped in 
the Chinese temples; it has not been perceived that, in the 
very form of the Chinese pagodas, the fundamental article 
of the Chinese religion—transmigration, through stages of 
being, out into nothingness of this world—has been archi- 
tecturally emblemed in the diminishing stories, carried up- 
wards, and fining away into the series of unaccountable 
discs struck through a vertical rod, until all culminates, and 
—as it were, to speak heraldically of it—the last achievement 
is blazoned in the gilded ball, which means the final, or 
Bhuddist, glorifying absorption. Buildings have always 
telegraphed the insignia of the mythologies; and, in China, 
the fantastic speaks the sublime. We recognise the same 
embodied Mythos in all architectural spiring or artistic 
diminution, whether tapering to the globe or exaltation of 
the Egyptian Ureus or the disc, or the Sidonian crescent, 
or the lunar horns, or the acroterium of the Greek temple, 
or the pediment of the classic pronaos itself (crowning, how 
grandly and suggestively, at solemn dawn, or in the “spirit- 
lustres” of the dimming, and, still more than dawn, solemn 
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twilight, the top of some mountain, an ancient of the days). 
Here, besetting us at every turn, meet we the same mythic 
emblem: again, in the crescent of the Mohammedan fanes, 
surmounting even the Latin, and therefore the once Christian, 
St. Sophia. Last, and not least, the countless “churches” 
rise, in the Latter-Day Dispensation, sublimely to the uni- 
versal signal, in the glorifying, or top, or crowning Cross; 
last of the Revelations! 

In the fire-towers of the Sikhs, in the dome-covered and 
many-storied spires of the Hindoos, in the vertically turreted 
and longitudinally massed temples of the Bhudds, of all the 
classes and of all the sects, in the religious buildings of the 
Cingalese, in the upright flame-fanes of the Parsees, in the 
original of the campaniles of the Italians, in the tower of St. 
Mark at Venice, in the flame-shaped or pyramidal (pyr is 
the Greek for fire) architecture of the Egyptians (which is 
the parent of all that is called architecture), we see the 
recurring symbol. All the minarets that, in the Eastern 
sunshine, glisten through the Land of the Moslem; indeed, 
his two-horned crescent, equally with the moon, or disc, or 
two-pointed globe of the Sidonian Ashtaroth (after whose 
forbidden worship Solomon, the wisest of mankind, in his 
defection from the God of his fathers, evilly thirsted); also, 
the mystic discus, or “round,” of the Egyptians, so continu- 
ally repeated, and set, as it were, as the forehead-mark upon 
all the temples of the land of soothsayers and sorcerers,— 
this Egypt so profound in its philosophies, in its wisdom, in 
its magic—seeing, and in its religion, raising out of the 
black Abyss a God to shadow it,—all the minarets of the 
Mohammedan, we say, together with all the other symbols 
of moon, of disc, of wings, or of horns (equally with the 
shadowy and preternatural beings in all mythologies and in 
all theologies, to which these adjuncts or insignia are 
referred, and which are symbolised by them),—all these 
monuments, or bodied meanings, testify to the Deification 
of Fire. 

What may mean that “Tower of Babel” and its impious 
raising, when it sought, even past and over the clouds, to 
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imply a daring sign? What portent was that betrayal of 
a knowledge not for man,—that surmise forbidden save in 
infinite humility, and in the whispered impartment of the 
further and seemingly more impossible, and still more 
greatly mystical, meanings? In utter abnegation of self 
alone shall the mystery of fire be conceived. Of what was 
this Tower of Belus, or the Fire, to be the monument? 
When it soared, as a pharos, on. the rock of the traditionary 
ages, to defy time in its commitment to “form” of the un- 
pronounceable secret, —stage on stage and story on story, 
though it climbed the clouds, and on its top should shine 
the ever-burning fire,—first idol in the world, “dark save 
with neglected stars,” —what was the Tower of Babel but a 
gigantic monolith? Perhaps to record and to perpetuate 
this ground-fire of all; to be worshipped, an idol, in its 
visible form, when it should be alone taken as the invisible 
thought: fire to be waited for (spirit-possession), not waited 
on (idolatry). Therefore was the speech confounded, that 
the thing should not be; therefore, under the myth of 
climbing into heaven by the means of it, was the first colos- 
sal monolithic temple (in which the early dwellers upon the 
earth sought to enshrine the Fire) laid prostrate in the 
thunder of the Great God! And the languages were con- 
founded from that day,—speech was made babble—thence 
its name,—that the secret should remain a secret. It was 
to be only darkly hinted, and to be fitfully disclosed, like 
a false-showing light, in the theosophic glimmer, amidst the 
world’s knowledge-lights. It was to reappear, like a spirit, 
to the “initiate,” in the glimpse of reverie, in the snatches of 
sight, in the profoundest wisdom, through the studies of 
the ages. 

We find, in the religious administration of the ancient 
world, the most abundant proofs of the secret fire-tradition. 
Schweigger shows, in his Introduction into Mythology (pp. 
132, 228), that the Phoenician Cabiri and the Greek Dio- 
scuri, the Curetes, Corybantes, Telchini, were originally of 
the same nature, and are only different in trifling particulars. 
All these symbols represent electric and magnetic pheno- 
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mena, and that under the ancient name of twin-fires, her- 
maphrodite fire. The Dioscuri is a phrase equivalent to 
the Sons of Heaven: if, as Herodotus asserts, “Zeus 
originally represented the whole circle of heaven.” 

According to the ancient opinion of Heraclitus, the con- 
test of opposing forces is the origin of new bodies, and the 
reconcilement of these contending principles is called com- 
bustion. This is, according to Montfaugon, sketched in 
the minutest detail in the engravings of the ancient Phoeni- 
cian Cabiri. 

From India into Egypt was imported this spiritual fire- 
belief. We recognise, again, its never-failing structure- 
signal. Rightly regarded, the great Pyramids are nothing 
but the world-enduring architectural attestation, following 
(in the pyramidal) the well-known leading law of Egypt’s 
templar-piling—mound-like, spiry—of the universal Flame- 
Faith. Place a Light upon the summit, star-like upon the 
sky, and a prodigious altar the mighty Pyramid then be- 
comes. In this tribute to the world-filling faith, burneth 
expressed devotion to (radiateth acknowledgment of) the 
immemorial magic religion. There is little doubt that 
as token and emblem of fire-worship, as .indicative of the 
adoration of the real, accepted deity, these Pyramids were 
raised. The idea that they were burial-places of the 
Egyptian monarchs is untenable when submitted to the 
weighing of meanings, and when it comes side by side with 
this better fire-explanation. Cannot we accept these Pyra- 
mids as the vast altars on whose top should burn the flame 
—flame commemorative, as it were, to all the world? Can- 
not we see in these piles, literally and really transcendental 
in origin, the Egyptian reproduction, and a hieroglyphical 
signalling on, of special truth, eldest of time? Do we not 
recognise in the Pyramid the repetition of the first monolith? 
—all the uprights constituting the grand attesting pillar to 
the supernatural tradition of a Fire-Born World ? 

The ever-recurring globe with wings, so frequent in the 
sculptures of the Egyptians, witnesses to the Electric Prin- 
ciple. It embodies the transmigration of the Indians, 
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reproduced by Pythagoras. Pythagoras resided for a long 
period in Egypt, and acquired from the priests the philo- 
sophic “transition”’—knowledge, which was afterwards doc- 
trine. The globe, disc, or circle of the Phoenician Astarte, 
the crescent of Minerva, the horns of the Egyptian Ammon, 
the deifying of the ox,—all have the same meaning. We 
trace, among the Hebrews, the token of the identical 
mystery in the horns of Moses, distinct in the sublime 
statue by Michael Angelo in the Vatican; as also in the 
horns of the Levitical altar : indeed, the use of the “double 
hieroglyph” in continual ways. The volutes of the Ionic 
column, the twin-stars of Castor and Pollux, nay, generally, 
the employment of the double emblem all the world over, 
in ancient or in modern times, whether displayed as points, 
or radii) or wings on the helmets of those barbarian chiefs 
who made war upon Rome, Attila or Genseric, or broadly 
shown upon the head-piece of the Frankish Clovis; whether 
emblemed in the rude and, as it were, savagely mystic horns 
of the Asiatic idols, or reproduced in the horns of the Runic 
Hammerer (or Destroyer), or those of the Gothic Mars, or 
of the modern devil;—all this double-spreading from a 
common point (or this figure of HORNS) speaks the same 
story. 

The Colossus of Rhodes was a monolith, in the human 
form, dedicated to the Sun, or to fire. The Pharos of 
Alexandria was a fire-monument Heliopolis, or the City 
of the Sun, in Lower Egypt (as the name signifies), con- 
tained a temple, wherein, combined with all the dark 
superstitions of the Egyptians, the flame-secret was pre- 
served. In most jealous secrecy was the tradition guarded, 
and the symbol alone was presented to the world. Of the 
Pyramids, as prodigious Fire-Monuments, we have before 
spoken. Magnificent as the principal Pyramid still is, it is 
stated by an ancient historian that it originally formed, at 
the base, “a square of eight hundred feet, and that it was 
eight hundred feet high.” Another informs us that “three 
hundred and sixty-six thousand men were employed twenty 
years in its erection.” Its height is now supposed to be six 
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hundred feet. Have historians and antiquaries carefully 
weighed the fact (even in the name of the Pyramids), that 
Pyr, or Pur, in the Greek, means Fire? We would argue 
that that object, in the Great Pyramid, which has been 
mistaken for a tomb (and which is, moreover, rather 
fashioned like an altar, smooth and plain, without any 
carved work), is, in reality, the vase, urn, or depository, of 
the sacred, ever-burning fire: of the existence of which 
ever-living, inextinguishable fire, to be found at some period 
of the world’s history, there is abundant tradition. This 
view is fortified by the statements of Diodorus, who writes 
that “Cheops, or Chemis, who founded the principal 
Pyramid, and Cephren, or Cephrenus, who built the next to 
it, were neither buried here, but that they were deposited 
elsewhere.” 

Cheops, Cephrenus, and Mycerinus, the mighty builders 
of these super-gigantic monuments, of which it is said that 
they look as if intended to resist the waste of the ages, and, 
as in a front of supernatural and sublime submission, to 
await, in the undulation of Time (as in the waves of cen- 
turies), the expected revolution of nature, and the new and 
recommencing series of existence, surely had in view some- 
thing grander, something still more universally portentous, 
than sepulture—or even death ! 

Is it at all reasonable to conclude, at a period when know- 
ledge was at the highest, and when the human powers were, 
in comparison with ours at the present time, prodigious, 
that all these indomitable, scarcely believable, physical 
efforts—that such achievements as those of the Egyptians— 
were devoted to a mistake?—that the Myriads of the Nile 
were fools labouring in the dark, and that all the magic of 
their great men was forgery? and that we, in despising 
that which we call their superstition and wasted power, are 
alone the wise? No! there is much more in these old reli- 
gions than, probably, in the audacity of modern denial, in 
the confidence of these superficial-science times, and in the 
derision of these days without faith, is in the least degree 
supposed. We do not understand the old time. 
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It is evident from their hieroglyphics that the Egyptians 
were acquainted with the wonders of magnetism. By means 
of it (and by the secret powers which lie in the hyper-sensual, 
“heaped floors” of it), out of the every-day senses, the 
Egyptians struck together, as it were, a bridge, across which 
they paraded into the supernatural; the magic portals re- 
ceiving them as on the other and armed side of a draw- 
bridge, shaking in its thunders in its raising (or in its lower- 
ing), as out of flesh. Athwart this, in trances, swept the 
adepts, leaving their mortality behind them: all, and their 
earth-surroundings, to be resumed at their reissue upon the 
plains of life, when down in their humanity again. 

In the cities of the ancient world, the Palladium, or Pro- 
testing Talisman (invariably set up in the chief square or 
place), was—there is but little doubt—the reiteration of the 
very earliest monolith. All the obelisks,—each often a 
single stone, of prodigious weight,—all the singular, soli- 
tary, wonderful pillars and monuments of Egypt, as of other 
lands, are, as it were, only tombstones of the Fire! All 
testify to the great, so darkly hinted secret. In Troy was 
the image of Pallas, the myth of knowledge, of the world, 
of manifestation, of the fire-soul. In Athens was Pallas- 
Athene, or Minerva. In the Greek cities, the form of the 
deity changed variously to Bacchus, to Hercules, to Phoebus 
Apollo; to the tri-formed Minerva, Dian, and Hecate; to 
the dusky Ceres, or the darker Cybele. In the wilds of 
Sarmathia, in the wastes of Northern Asia, the luminous 
rays descended from heaven, and, animating the Lama, or 
“Light-Born” spoke the same story. The flames of the 
Greeks, the towers of the Phoenicians, the emblems of the 
Pelasgi; the story of Prometheus, and the myth of his 
stealing the fire from heaven, wherewith to animate the 
man (or ensoul the visible world); the forges of the Cyclops, 
and the monuments of Sicily; the mysteries of the Etrurians; 
the rites of the Carthaginians; the torches borne, in all 
priestly demonstrative processions, at all times, in all coun- 
tries; the vestal fires of the Romans; the very word flamen, 
as indicative of the office of the officiating sacerdote; the 
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hidden fires of the ancient Persians, and of the grimmer (at 
least in name) Guebres; the whole mystic meaning of flames 
on altars, of the ever-burning tomb-lights of the earlier 
peoples, whether in the classic or in the barbarian lands;— 
everything of this kind was intended to signify the deified 
Fire. Fires are lighted in the funeral ceremonies of the 
Hindoos and of the Mohammedans, even to this day, though 
the body be committed whole to earth. Wherefore fire, 
then? Cremation and urn-burial, or the burning of the 
dead—practised in all ages—imply a profounder meaning 
than is generally supposed. They point to the transmigra- 
tion of Pythagoras, or to the purgatorial reproductions of the 
Indians, among whom we the earliest find the dogma. The 
real signification of fire-burial is the commitment of human 
mortality into the last of all matter, overleaping the inter- 
mediate states; or the delivering over of the man-unit into 
the Flame-Soul, past all intervening spheres or stages of the 
purgatorial: the absolute doctrine of the Bhudds, taught, 
even at this day, among the initiate all over the East. Thus 
we see how classic practice and heathen teaching may be 
made to reconcile,—how even the Gentile and Hebrew, 
the mythological and the (so-called) Christian, doctrine har- 
monise in the general faith—founded in magic. That magic 
is indeed possible is the moral of our book. 

We have seen that Hercules was the myth of the Electric 
Principle. His pillars (Calpe and Abyla) are the Dual upon 
which may be supposed to rest a world. They stood in the 
days when giants might really be imagined,—indeed, they 
almost look as impressive of it now,—the twin prodigious 
monoliths, similar in purpose to the artificial pyramids. 
They must have struck the astonished and awed dis- 
coverers’ gaze, navigating that silent Mediterranean (when 
men seemed as almost to find themselves alone in the 
world), as the veritable, colossal, natural pillars on which 
should burn the double Lights of the forbidden Baal: 
witness of the ever-perpetuated, ever-perpetuating legend 
of the fire-making! So to the Phoenician sailors, who, we 
are told, first descried, and then stemmed royally through, 
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these peaked and jagged and majestic Straits—doorway to 
the mighty floor of the new blue ocean, still of the more 
Tyrian crystal depth—rolling, in walls of waves, under the 
enticing blaze of the cloud-empurpled, all-imperial, western 
sun, whose court was fire indeed,—God’s, not Baal’s!—so 
to these men—of Sidon, emblemed with the fire-white horns 
of the globed Astarte, or Ashtaroth, showed the monster 
rocks: pillar-portals—fire-topped, as the last world-beacon 
—to close in (as gate) that classic sea, and to warn, as of 
the terrors of the unknown, new, and second world of 
farthest waters, which stretched to the limits of possibility. 
Forsaking, indeed, daringly, were these Iberi their altars, to 
tempt perils, when they left behind them that mouth of 
their Mediterranean: that sea upon whose embayed and 
devious margin were nations the most diverse, yet the 
mightiest of the earth. The very name of the Iberia which 
they discovered, and to which they themselves gave title, 
hints the Cabiri, who carried, doubtless, in their explora- 
tions, as equally with their commerce and their arts, their 
religious usages and their faith, as pyramidically intensify- 
ing, until it flashed truth upon the worlds in the grand Fire- 
Dogma!—that faith to which sprung monuments from all 
the sea-borders at which glittered the beak-itself an imita- 
tion flame—of every many-oared, single ship of their adven- 
turous, ocean-dotting fleets,—the precursors of the exploring 
ships of the Vikings. 

We claim the caldron of the witches as, in the original, 
the vase or urn of .the fiery transmigration, in which all the 
things of the world change. We accept the sign of the 
double-extended fingers (pointed in a fork), or of horns, 
which throughout Italy, the Greek Islands, Greece, and 
Turkey, is esteemed as the counter-charm to the Evil Eye, 
as the occult Magian telegraphic. The horns, or radii of the 
Merry-Andrew, or Jester, or Motley, and the horns of 
Satan,-indeed, the figure of horns generally, —even have 


* Horns generally—whether the horns of the cocu, which need not be 
those of the “wittol,” or contented, betrayed husband, but generally 
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a strange affinity in the consecrate and religious. The 
horse-shoe, so universally employed as a defensive charm, 
and used as a sign to warn-off and to consecrate, when—as 
it so frequently is-displayed at the entrance of stables, 
outhouses, and farm-buildings in country places, speaks the 
acknowledgment of the Devil, or Sinister Principle. The 
rearing aloft, and “throwing out,” as it were, of protesting, 
and—in a certain fashion—badge-like, magic signs, in the 
bodies of bats, and wild nocturnal creatures, fixed upon 
barn doors, we hold to be the perpetuation of the old 
heathen sacrifice to the harmful gods, or a sort of devil- 
propitiation. Again, in this horse-shoe we meet the horse, 
as indicative of, and connected with, spirit-power: of which 
strange association we shall by and by have more to say. 
The horse-shoe is the mystic symbol of the Wizard’s Foot, 
or the sigma, or sign, of the abstract “Four-footed,” the 
strangely secret, constantly presented, but as constantly 
evading, magic meaning conveyed in which (a tremendous 
cabalistic sign) we encounter everywhere. May the original, 
in the East, of the horse-shoe arch of the Saracens, which is 
a foundation-form of our Gothic architecture,—may the 
horse-shoe form of all arches and cupolas (which figure is to 
be met everywhere in Asia),—may these strange, rhomboidal 
curves carry reference to the ancient mysterious blending 
of the ideas of the horse and the supernatural and religious? 
It is an awing thought; but Spirits and supernatural em- 
bodiments—unperceived by our limited, vulgar senses—may 
make their daily walk amidst us, invisible, in the ways of 
the world. It may indeed be that they are sometimes sud- 
denly happened upon, and, as it were, surprised. The world 
—although so silent—may be noisy with ghostly feet. The 
Unseen Ministers may every day pass in and out among our 
ways, and we all the time think that we have the world 
to ourselves. It is, as it were, to this inside, unsuspected 
world that these recognitive, deprecatory signs of horse- 


implying the mysterious ultra-natural scorn, ranging in meaning with 
the “attiring” and stigmatising of Acteon turned into the stag, and 
hunted by his own hounds for surprising Diana. 
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shoes and of charms are addressed; that the harming 
presences, unprovoked, may pass harmless; that the 
jealous watch of the Unseen over us may be assuaged 
in the acknowledgment; that the unrecognised presences 
amidst us, if met with an unconsciousness for which man 
cannot be accountable, may not be offended with care- 
lessness in regard of them for which he may be punish- 
able. 


Mont St. Michel, Normandy. 


Trigonometrical Effect of the Great Pyramid. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


DRUIDICAL STONES AND THEIR WORSHIP. 


w=) HE monolith, talisman, mysterious pillar, or stone 
Y By memorial, raised in attestation of the fire-tradition, 
: and occupying the principle square or place, 

Forum, or middlemost or navel-point of the city 
in ancient times, is the original of our British market-crosses. 
The cromlech, or bilithon, or trilithon; the single, double, 
or grouped stones found in remote places,—in Cornwall, in 
Wales, in various counties of England, in by-spots in Scot- 
land, in the Scottish Isles, in the Isle of Man, and in 
Ireland, —all these stone of memorial—older than history 
—speak the secret faith of the ancient peoples. Stonehenge, 
with its inner and outer circles of stones, enclosing the 
central mythic object, or altar; all the Druidic or Celtic 
remains; stones on the tops of mountains, altar-tables in 
the valley; the centre measuring, or obelisk, stones, in 
market-places or centre-spaces in great towns, from which 
the highways radiated, spaced—in mileage—to distance; 
that time-honoured relic, “London Stone,” still extant in 
Cannon Street, London; the Scottish “sacred stone,” with 
its famous oracular gifts, vulgarly called Jacob’s Pillow, 


* Also in Brittany, in various parts of France, and Spain; nay, 
throughout Europe, and occurring to recognition, in fact, in all parts 
of the world—old and new. 
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transported to England by the dominant Edward the First, 
and preserved in the seat of the Coronation Chair in West- 
minster Abbey; even the placing of upright stones as 
tombstones, which is generally accepted as a mere means 
of personal record,—for, be it remembered, the ancients 
placed tablets against their walls by way of funeral regists; 
—all follow the same rule. We consider all these as varia- 
tions of the upright commemorative pillar. 

The province of Brittany, in France, is thickly studded with 
stone pillars, and the history and manners of its people teem 
with interesting, and very curious, traces of the worship of 
them. In these parts, and elsewhere, they are distinguished 
by the name of Menhirs and Penlvans. The superstitious 
veneration of the Irish people for such stones is well known. 
M. de Freminville says in his Antiquités du Finisterre, p. 
106: “The Celts worshipped a divinity which united the 
attributes of Cybele and Venus.” This worship prevailed 
also in Spain,—as, doubtless, throughout Europe,—inas- 
much as we find the Eleventh and Twelfth Councils of 
Toledo warning those who offered worship to stones that 
they were sacrificing to devils. 

We are taught that the Druidical institution of Britain was 
Pythagorean, or patriarchal, or Brahminical. The pre- 
sumed universal knowledge which this order possessed, and 
the singular customs which they practised, have afforded 
sufficient analogies and affinities to maintain the occult and 
remote origin of Druidism. A Welsh antiquary insists that 
the Druidical system of the Metempsychosis was conveyed 
to the Brahmins of India by a former emigration from 
Wales. But the reverse may have occurred, if we trust the 
elaborate researches which would demonstrate that the 
Druids were a scion of the Oriental family. The reader is 
referred to Toland’s History of the Druids, in his Miscel- 
laneous Works, vol. ii. p. 163; also to a book published in. 
London in 1829, with the title, The Celtic Druids; or. An 
Attempt to show that the Druids were the Priests of Oriental 
Colonies, who emigrated from India,—by Godfrey Higgins. 
A recent writer confidently intimated that the knowledge 
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of Druidism must be searched for in the Talmudical writ- 
ings; but another, in return, asserts that the Druids were 
older than the Jews. 

Whence and when the British Druids transplanted them- 
selves to this lone world amid the ocean, no historian can 
write. We can judge of the Druids simply—by the sublime 
monuments which are left of them, surviving, in their ma- 
jestic loneliness, through the ages of civilisation. Unhewn 
masses or heaps of stones tell alone their story; such are 
their cairns, and cromlechs, and corneddes, and that wild 
architecture, whose stones hang on one another, still frown- 
ing on the plains of Salisbury. 

Among the most remarkable ancient remains in Wales 
(both North and South) are the Druidical stones: poised in 
the most extraordinary manner,—a real engineering pro- 
blem,—the slightest touch will sometimes suffice to set in 
motion the Logan, or rocking, stones, whether these balanced 
masses are found in Wales or elsewhere. We think that 
there is very considerable ground for concluding that all 
these mounted stones were oracular, or, so to express it, 
speaking; and that, when sought for divine responses, they 
were caused first to tremble, then to heave, and finally, like 
the tables of the modern (so-called) Spiritualists, to tip intel- 
ligibly. To no other reason than this could we satisfactorily 
refer the name under which they are known in Wales: 
namely, “bowing-stones.” For the idea that they were 
denominated “bowing-stones” because to the people they 
formed objects of adoration is a supposition infinitely less 
satisfactory. The reader will perceive that we admit the 
phenomenon, when the mysterious rapport is effected, of 
the spontaneous sensitiveness and ultimate sympathetic 
motion of solid objects. No one who has witnessed the 
strange, unexplained power which tables, after proper pre- 
paration, acquire of supplying intelligent signals—impossible 
as it may seem to those who have not witnessed and tested 
these phenomena,—but will see that there is great likeli- 
hood of these magic stones having been reared and haunted 
by the people for this special sensitive capacity. This idea 
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would greatly increase the majesty and the wonder of them; 
in other respects, except for some extraordinary and 
superstitious use, these mysterious, solitary stones appear 
objectless. 

The famous “Round Table” of King Arthur—in regard to 
which that mystic hero is understood to have instituted 
an order of knighthood*—may have been a magical con- 
sulting-disc, round which he and his peers sat for oracular 
directions. As it is of large dimensions, it presents a simi- 
larity not only to some of the prophesying-stones, but also, 
in a greater degree, to the movable enchanted drums of the 
Lapps and Finns, and to the divining-tables of the Shamans 
of Siberia. There lies an unsuspected purpose, doubtless 
of a mysterious (very probably of a superstitious and super- 
natural) character, in this exceedingly ancient memorial of 
the mythic British and heroic time at Winchester. 

When spires or steeples were placed on churches, and 
succeeded the pyramidal tower, or square or round tower, 
these pointed erections were only the perpetuations of the 
original monolith. The universal signal was reproduced 
through the phases of architecture. The supposition that 
the object of the steeple was to point out the church to the 
surrounding country explains but half its meaning. At one 
period of our history, the signal-lights abounded all over the 
country as numerously as church-spires do in the present 
days. Exalted on eminences, dotting hills, spiring on cliffs, 
perched on promontories,—from sea inland, and from the 
interior of the country to broad river-side and to the sea- 
shore,—rising from woods, a universal telegraph, and a 
picturesque landmark,—the tower, in its meaning, spoke 
the identical, unconscious tradition with the blazing Baal, 
Bael, or Beltane Fires: those universal votive torches, which 
are lost sight of in the mists of antiquity, and which were 
so continual in the Pagan countries, so reiterated through 
the early ages, and which still remain so frequent in the 
feudal and monastic periods,—these were all connected 


*Tt was also something else—to which we make reference in other 
parts of our book. 
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closely with religion. The stone tower was only, as it were, 
a “stationary flame,” The origin of beacons may be traced 
to the highest antiquity. According to the original Hebrew 
(which language, as the Samaritan, is considered by com- 
petent judges as the very oldest), the word “beacon” may 
be rendered a mark, monolith, pillar, or upright. At one 
time the ancient Bale, Bel, or religious fires of Ireland were 
general all over the country. They have been clearly traced 
to a devotional origin, and are strictly of the same character 
as the magic, or Magian, fires of the East. During the 
political discontents of 1831 and 1832, the custom of light- 
ing these signal-fires was very generally revived amidst the 
party-distractions in Ireland. In the ancient language of 
this country, the month of May is yet called “nic Beal 
tienne,” or the month of Beal (Bel or Baal’s) fire. The 
Beltane festival in the Highlands has been ascribed to a 
similar origin. Druidical altars are still to be traced on 
many of the hills in Ireland, where Baal (Bel or Beal) fires 
were lighted. Through the countries, in the present day, 
which formed the ancient Scandinavia, and in Germany, 
particularly in the North, on the first of May, as in cele- 
bration of some universal feast or festival, fires are even 
now lighted on the tops of the hills. How closely this prac- 
tice accords with the superstitious usages of the Bohemians, 
or “Fire-kings,” of Prague, is discoverable at a glance. All 
these western flames are representative of the early fire, 
which was as equally the object of worship of the Gubhs, 
Guebres, or Gaurs of Persia, as it is the admitted natural 
principle of the Parsees. Parsees, Bohemians, the Gipsies 
or Zingari, and the Guebres, all unite in a common legen- 
dary fire-worship. 

Beside the ancient market-crosses and wayside Gothic 
uprights, of which so many picturesque specimens are yet 
to be found in England, Wales, and Scotland, we may 
enumerate the splendid funeral-crosses raised by the brave 
and pious King Edward to the memory of his wife. Holin- 
shed writes: “In the nineteenth yeare of King Edward, 
queene Elianor, King Edward’s wife, died, upon saint 
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Andrew’s euen, at Hirdebie, or Herdelie (as some haue) 
neere to Lincolne. In euerie towne and place where the 
corps rested by the waie, the King caused a crosse of cun- 
ning workmanship to be erected in remembrance of hir.” 
Two of the like crosses were set up at London, —one at 
“Westcheape” (the last but one), “and the other at 
Charing,” which is now Charing Cross, and where the last 
cross was placed. 

The final obsequies were solemnised in the Abbey Church 
at Westminster, on the Sunday before the day of St. Thomas 
the Apostle, by the Bishop of Lincoln ; and the King gave 
twelve manors and hamlets to the Monks, to defray the 
charges of yearly obits, and of gifts to the poor, in lasting 
commemoration of his beloved consort. 

Some writers have stated the number of crosses raised as 
above at thirteen. These were, Lincoln, Newark, Grantham, 
Leicester, Stamford, Geddington, Northampton, Stoney- 
Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable, St. Alban's, Waltham, West- 
cheape (Cheapside), not far from where a fountain for a 
long time took the place of another erection, and where 
the statue of Sir Robert Peel now stands. The last place 
where the body rested, whence the memorial-cross sprung, 
and which the famous equestrian statue of King Charles 
the First now occupies, is the present noisy highway of 
Charing Cross; and, as then, it opens to the royal old 
Abbey of Westminster. What a changed street is this 
capital opening at Charing Cross, Whitehall, and Parlia- 
ment Street, from the days—it almost then seeming a river- 
bordered country road—when the cross spired at one end, 
and the old Abbey closed the view southwards. 

In regard to the royal and sumptuous obsequies of Queen 
Eleanor, Fabian, who compiled his Chronicles towards the 
latter part of the reign of Henry VII., speaking of her 
burial-place, has the following remark : “She hathe II wexe 
tapers brennynge vpon her tombe both daye and nyght. Which 
so hath contynned syne the day of her buryinge to this present 
daye.” 

The beacon-warning, the Fiery Cross of Scotland, the 
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universal use of fires on the tops of mountains, on the 
seashore, and on the highest turrets of castles, to give 
the signal of alarm, and to telegraph some information of 
importance,—originated in the first religious flames. Elder 
to these summoning or notifying lights was the mysterious 
worship to which fire rose as the answer. From religion 
the beacon passed into military use. On certain set occa- 
sions, and on special Saints’ Days, and at other times of 
observance, as the traveller in Ireland well knows, the 
multitude of fires on the tops of the hills, and in any con- 
spicuous situation, would gladden the eyes of the most 
devout Parsee. The special subject of illumination, how- 
ever we may have become accustomed to regard it as the 
most ordinary expression of triumph, and of mere joyous 
celebration, has its origin in a much more abstruse and 
sacred source. In Scotland, particularly, the reverential 
ideas associated with these mythic fires are strong. Per- 
haps in no country have the impressions of superstition 
deeper hold than in enlightened, thoughtful, educated, and 
(in so many respects) prosaic Scotland; and in regard to 
these occult and ancient fires, the tradition of them, and 
the ideas concerning their origin, are preserved as a matter 
of more than cold speculation. Country legendary accounts 
and local usages,—obtained from we know not whence,— 
all referring to the same myth, all pointing to the same 
Protean superstition, are traceable, to the present, in all the 
English counties. Cairns in Scotland; heaps of stones in 
by-spots in England, especially—solitary or in group—to 
be found on the tops of hills; the Druidical mounds; the 
raising of crosses on the Continent, in Germany, amongst 
the windings of the Alps, in Russia (by the roadside, or at 
the entrance of villages), in Spain, in Poland, in lonely and 
secluded spots; probably even the first use of the “sign- 
post” at the junction of roads; all these point, in strange, 
widely radiant suggestion, to the fire-religion. 

Whence obtained is that word “sign,” as designating the 
guide, or direction, post, placed at the intersection of cross- 
roads? Nay, whence gained we that peculiar Idea of the 
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sacredness, or of the “forbidden” attaching to the spot 
where four roads meet? It is sacer, as sacred, in the Latin; 
“extra-church” or “heathen,” supposedly “unhallowed,” in 
the modem acceptation. The appellative ob, in the word 
“obelisk,” means occult, secret, or magic. Ob is the bibli- 
cal name for sorcery. It is also found as a word signifying 
converse with forbidden spirits, among the negroes on the 
coast of Africa, from whence—and indicating the practices 
marked out by it—it was transplanted to the West Indies, 
where it still exists. 

It is well known that a character resembling the Runic 
alphabet was once widely diffused throughout Europe. “A 
character, for example, not unlike the hammer of Thor, is 
to be found in various Spanish inscriptions, and lurks in 
many magical books. Sir William Jones,” proceeds our 
author—we quote from the Times of the 2d of February 1859, 
in reviewing a work upon Italy by the late Lord Broughton, 
—‘“has drawn a parallel between the deities of Meru and 
Olympus; and an enthusiast might perhaps maintain that the 
vases of Alba Longa were a relic of the times when one 
religion prevailed in Latium and Hindustan. It is most 
singular that the Hindoo cross is precisely the hammer of 
Thor.” All our speculations tend to the same conclusion. 
One day, it is a discovery of cinerary vases; the next, it is 
etymological research; yet again, it is ethnological investi- 
gation; and, the day after, it is the publication of unsus- 
pected tales from the Norse: but all go to heap up the 
proofs of our consanguinity with the peoples of History,— 
and of an original general belief, we might add. 

What meaneth the altar, with its mysterious lights? 
What mean the candles of the Catholic worship, burning 
even by day, borne in the sunshine, blazing at noon? What 
meaneth this visible fire, as an element at Mass, or at service 
at all? Wherefore is this thing, Light, employed as a 
primal witness and attestation in all worship? To what 
end, and expressive of what mysterious meaning,—surviving 
through the changes of the faiths and the renewal of the 
Churches, and as yet undreamt,—burn the solemn lamps in 
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multitude, in their richly worked, their highly wrought, cases 
of solid gold or of glowing silver, bright-glancing in the 
mists of incense, and in the swell or fall of sacredly melting 
or of holily entrancing music? Before spiry shrine and 
elaborate drop-work tabernacle; in twilight hollow, diapered 
as into a “glory of stone” and in sculptured niche; in the 
serried and starry ranks of the columned wax, or in rows of 
bossy cressets,—intertwine and congregate the perfumed 
flames as implying the tradition eldest of time! What mean- 
eth, in the Papal architectural piles, wherein the Ghostly 
Fire is enshrined, symbolic real fire, thus before the High 
Altar? What speak those constellations of lights? what 
those “silvery stars of Annunciation”? What signifieth fire 
upon the altar? What gather we at all from altars and from 
sacrifice,—the delivering, as through the gate of fire, of the 
first and the best of this world,—whether of the fruits, 
whether of the flocks, whether of the primal and perfectest 
of victims, or the rich spoil of the “world-states”? What 
mean the human sacrifices of the Heathen; the passing of 
the children through the fire to Moloch; the devotion of the 
consummate, the most physically perfect, and most beauti- 
ful, to the glowing Nemesis, in that keenest, strangest, yet 
divinest, fire-appetite; the offered plunder, the surrendered 
lives, of the predatory races? What signifies the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, the burning of living people among the Gauls, 
the Indian fiery immolations? What is intended even by 
the patriarchal sacrifices? What is the meaning of the 
burnt offerings, so frequent in the Bible? In short, what 
read we, and what seem we conclusively to gather, we re- 
peat, in this mystic thing, and hitherto almost meaning- 
less, if not contradictory and silencing, institution of sacrifice 
by fire? What gather we, otherwise than in the explanation 
of the thing signified by it? We speak of sacrifice as prac- 
tised in all ages, enjoined in all holy books, elevated into 
veneration, as a necessity of the highest and most sacred 
kind. We find it in all countries,—east, west, north, and 
south;—in the Old equally as in the New World. From 
whence should this strange and unexplainable rite come, 
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and what should it mean ? as, indeed, what should mean the 
display of bright fire at all in the mysteries,—Egyptian, 
Cabiric, Scandinavian, Eleusinian, Etrurian, Indian, Persian, 
Primal American, Tartarian, Phoenician, or Celtic,—from 
the earliest of time until this very modem, instant, English 
day of candles on altars, and of the other kindred religious 
High-Church lightings?—respecting which there rankleth 
such scandal, and intensified! such purposeless babble, such 
daily dispute! What should all this inveterate ritualistic 
(as it is absurdly called) controversy, and this ill-understood 
bandying, be about? Is it that, even at this day, men do 
not understand anything about the symbols of their religion, 
and that the things for which they struggle are mere words? 
really that the principles of their wonderful and supernatural 
faith are perfectly unknown, and that they reason with the 
inconclusiveness, but with nothing of the simplicity of 
children—nothing of the divine light of children? 

But, we would boldly ask, what should all this wealth of 
fire-subjects mean, of which men guess so little, and know 
less? What should this whole principle of fire and of sac- 
rifice be? What should it signify, but the rendering over 
and the surrender-up, in all abnegation, of the state of man, 
of the best and most valued “entities” of this world, past 
and through the fire, which is the boundary and border and 
wall between this world and the next?—that last element of 
all, on which is all,—Fire,—having most of the light of 
matter in it, as it hath most of the blackness of matter in 
it, to make it the fiercer; and both being copy, or shadow, 
of the Immortal and Ineffable Spirit-Light, of which, 
strange as it may sound, the sun is the very darkness! 
because that, and the whole Creation,—as being Degree, or 
even, in its wonders, as Greater or Less,—beautiful and 
godlike as it is to man, is as the shadow of God, and hath 
nothing of Him; but is instituted as the place of purifica- 
tion, “being,” or punishment: the opposite of God, the 
enemy of God, and, in its results, apart from the Spirit of 
God,—which rescues supernaturally from it,—the denier of 
God! This world and its shows—nay, Life—stands mysti- 
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cally as the Devil, Serpent, Dragon, or “Adversary,” typified 
through all time; the world terrestrial being the ashes of the 
fire celestial. 

The torches borne at funerals are not alone for light: 
they have their mystic meaning. They mingle largely, as 
do candles on altars, in all solemn celebrations. The em- 
ployment of light in all religious rites, and in celebration in 
the general sense, has an overpoweringly great meaning. 
Festival, also, claims flame as its secret signal and its pass- 
word to the propitious Invisible. Lights and flambeaux 
and torches carried in the hand were ever the joyous accom- 
paniment of weddings. The torch of Hymen is a proverbial 
expression. The ever-burning lamps of the ancients; the 
steady, silent tomb-lights (burning on for ages), from time 
to time discovered among the mouldering monuments of 
the past in the hypogea, or sepulchral caves, and buildings 
broken in upon by men in later day; the bonfires of the 
modems; the fires on the tops of hills ; the mass of lamps 
disposed about sanctuaries, whether encircling the most 
sacred point of the mosque of the Prophet, the graded and 
cumulative Grand Altar in St. Peter’s, or the saint-thrones 
in the churches of the Eternal City, or elsewhere, wherever 
magnificence riseth into expansion, and intensineth and 
overpowereth in the sublimity which shall be felt; the multi- 
tudinous grouped lamps in the Sacred Stable—the Place of 
the Holy Nativity, meanest and yet highest—at Bethlehem; 
the steady, constant lights ever burning in mystic, blazing 
attestation in Jerusalem, before the tomb of the Redeemer; 
the chapelle ardente in the funeral observances of the ubi- 
quitous Catholic Church; the congregated tapers about the 
bed of the dead—the flames in mysterious grandeur (and in 
royal awe), placed as in waiting, so brilliant and striking, 
and yet so terrible, a court, and surrounding the stately 
catafalque; the very word falcated, as bladed, sworded, or 
scimitared (as with the guard of waved or sickle-like flames); 
the lowly, single candle at the bedside of the poverty- 
attenuated dead—thus by the single votive light only allied 
(yet in unutterably mystic and godlike bond) as with the 
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greatest of the earth ; the watch-lights everywhere, and in 
whatever country; the crosses (spiry memorials, or mono- 
liths) which rose as from out the earth, in imitation of the 
watching candle, at whatever point rested at night, in 
her solemn journey to her last home, the body of Queen 
Eleanor, as told in the English annals (which flame- 
memorials, so raised by the pious King Edward in the 
spiry, flame-imitating stone, are all, we believe, obliterate 
or put out of things, but the well-known, magnificent, 
restored cross at Waltham);—all these, to the keen, philo- 
sophic eye, stand as the best proofs of the diffusion of this 
strange Fire-Dogma: mythed as equally, also, in that “dark 
veiled Cotytto,’— 


“ She to whom the flame 
Of midnight torches burns.” 


“She,” this blackest of concealment in the mysteries, Isis, 
lo, Ashtaroth, or Astarte, or Cybele, or Proserpine; “he,” 
this Baal, Bel, “Baalim,” Foh, Brahm, or Bhudd; “‘it,”’—for 
the Myth is no personality, but sexless,—Snake, Serpent, 
Dragon, or Earliest at all of Locomotion, under whatever 
“Letter of the Alphabet;”—all these symbols, shapes, or 
names, stand confessed in that first, absolutely primal, 
deified element, Fire, which the world, in all religions, has 
worshipped, is worshipping, and will worship to the end of 
time, unconsciously; we even in the Christian religion, and 
in our modern day, still doing it—unwitting the meaning 
of the mysterious symbols which pass daily before our eyes: 
all which point, as we before have said, to Spirit-Light as 
the Soul of the World,—otherwise, to the inexpressible 
mystery of the Holy Ghost. 

Little is it suspected what is the myth conveyed in the 
Fackeltanz and Fackelzug of Berlin, of which so much 
was heard, as a curious observance, at the time of the 
marriage of the Princess Royal of England with the Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia. This is the Teutonic perpetua- 
tion of the “Bacchic gloryings,” of the Saturnian rout and 
flame-brandishing, of the earliest and last rite. 
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The ring of light, glory, nimbus, aureole, or circle of rays, 
about the heads of sacred persons; the hand (magnetic 
and mesmeric) upon sceptres; the open hand borne in the 
standards of the Romans; the dragon crest of Maximin, of 
Honorius, and of the Barbarian Leaders ; the Dragon of 
China and of Japan; the Dragon of Wales; the mythic 
Dragon trampled by St. George; the “crowned serpent” of 
the Royal House of Milan; the cairns, as we have already 
affirmed, and the Runic Monuments : the Round Towers of 
Ireland (regarding which there hath been so much, and so 
diverse and vain speculation); the memorial piles, and the 
slender (on seashore and upland) towers left by the Vikinghs, 
or Sea-Kings, in their adventurous and predatory voyages; 
the legends of the Norsemen or the Normans; the vestiges 
so recently, in the discovery of the forward-of the-old-time 
ages, exposed to the light of criticism, in the time-out-of- 
mind antique and quaint cities of the extinct peoples and 
of the forgotten religions in Central America: the sun or 
fire-worship of the Peruvians, and their vestal or virgin- 
guardians of the fire; the priestly fire-rites of the Mexicans, 
quenched by Cortez in the native blood, and the context of 
their strange, apparently incoherently wild, belief; the in- 
scriptions of amulets, on rings and on talismans; the singular, 
dark, and, in many respects, uncouth arcana of the Bohe- 
mians, Zingari, Gitanos, or Gipsies; the teaching of the 
Talmud; the hints of the Cabala: also that little-supposed 
thing, even, meant in the British golden collar of “S.S.,” 
which is worn as a relic of the oldest day (in perpetuation 
of a mythos long ago buried-spark-like-and forgotten in 
the dust of ages) by some of our officials, courtly and other- 
wise, and which belongs to no known order of knighthood, 
but only to the very highest order of knighthood, the 
Magian, or to Magic;—all these point, as in the diverging 
radii of the greatest of historical light-suns, to the central, 
intolerable ring of brilliancy, or the phenomenon—the 
original God’s revelation, eldest of all creeds, survivor, 
almost, of Time—of the Sacred Spirit, or Ghostly Flame, 
—the baptism of Fire of the Apostles! 
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In this apparently strange—nay, to some minds, alarm- 
ing—classification, and throwing under one head, of sym- 
bols diametrically opposed, as holy and unholy, benign and 
sinister, care must be taken to notice that the types of the 
“Snake” or the “Dragon” stand for the occult “World- 
Fire,” by which we mean the “light of the human reason,” 
or “manifestation” in the general sense, as opposed to the 
spiritual light, or unbodied light; into which, as the reverse, 
—although the same,—the former transcends. Thus, shadow 
is the only possible means of demonstrating light. It is 
not reflected upon that we must have means whereby to 
be lifted. After all, we deal only with glyphs, to express 
inexpressible things. Horns mean spirit-manifestation; 
Radius signifies the glorying absorption (into the incom- 
prehensible) of that manifestation. Both signify the same: 
from any given point, the One Spirit working downwards, 
and also transcending upwards. From any given point, in 
height, that the intellect is able to achieve, the same Spirit 
downwards intensifies into Manifestation; upwards, dissi- 
pates into God! In other words, before any knowledge of 
God can be formed at all, it must have a shape. God is an 
abstraction ; Man is an entity. 


Bomar aP aa. ar? 
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Black sculptured Obelisk (British Museum). 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 
INQUIRY AS TO THE POSSIBILITY OF MIRACLE. 


ee} HE definition of a miracle has been exposed to 
YE numerous erroneous views. Inquirers know not 
A what a miracle is. It is wrong to assume that 
nature and human nature are alike invariably, 
and that you can interpret the one by the other. There 
may be in reality great divergence between the two, though 
both start from the common point—individuality. A miracle 
is not a violation of the laws of nature (because nature is 
not everything), but a something independent of all laws, — 
that is, as we know laws. The mistake that is so commonly 
made is the interpreting—or rather the perceiving, or the 
becoming aware of—that thing we denominate a miracle 
through the operation of the human senses, which in reality 
have nothing whatever to do with a miracle, because they 
cannot know it. If nature, as we understand it, or law, as 
we understand it, be universal, then, as nothing can be 
possible to us which contradicts either the one or the other 
(both being the same),—nature being law, and law being 
nature,—miracle must be impossible, and there never was, 
nor could there ever be, such a thing as a miracle. But 
a miracle works outwardly from us at once, and not by a 
human path—moves away from the world (that is, man’s 
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world) as a thing impossible to it, though it may be true 
none the less, since our nature is not all nature, nor perhaps 
any nature, but even a philosophical delusion. In the 
conception of a miracle, however, the thing apprehended 
revolves fo us, and can come to us in no other way, and we 
seize the idea of it through a machinery, our own judg- 
ment, —which is a clear sight compounded of our senses, — 
a synthesis of senses that, in the very act of presenting an 
impossible idea, destroys it as humanly possible. Miracle 
can be of no date or time, whether earlier, whether later, 
if God has not withdrawn from nature, and if He has 
withdrawn from nature, then nature must have before this 
fallen to pieces of herself, for God is intelligence—not life 
only; and matter is not intelligent, though it may be living. 
It is not seen that during that space—which is a space 
taken out of time, though independent of it—in which 
miracle is possible to us, we cease to be men, because time, 
or rather sensation, is man’s measure; and that when we 
are men again, and back in ourselves, the miracle is gone, 
because the conviction of the possibility of a thing and its 
non-possibility has expelled it. The persuasion of a miracle 
is intuition, or the operation of God’s Spirit active in us, 
that drives out nature for the time, which is the opposite 
of the miracle. 

No miracle can be justified to men’s minds, because no 
amount of evidence can sustain it; no number of attesta- 
tions can affirm that which we cannot in our nature believe. 
In reality, we believe nothing of which our senses do not 
convince us,—even these not always. In other matters, we 
only believe because we think that we believe; and since the 
conviction of a miracle has nothing of God except the 
certain sort of motive of possessed, excluding exaltation, 
which, with the miracle, fills us, and to which exultation we 
can give no name, and which we can only feel as a certain 
something in us, a certain power and a certain light, con- 
quering and outshining another light, become fainter,—it 
will follow that the conviction of the possibility of a miracle 
is the same sort of unquestioning assurance that we have 
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of a dream in the dream itself; and that, when the miracle 
is apprehended in the mind, it just as much ceases to be 
a miracle when we are in our senses, as a dream ceases to 
be that which it was, a reality, and becomes that which 
it it is, nonentity, when we awake. But to the questions, 
what is a dream?—nay, what is waking?—who shall answer? 
or who can declare whether in that broad outside, where our 
minds and their powers evaporate or cease, where nature 
melts away into nothing that we can know as nature, or 
know as anything else, in regard to dreams and realities, 
the one may not be the other? The dream may be man’s 
life to him,—as another life other than his own life,—and 
the reality may be the dream (in its various forms), which 
he rejects as false and confusion simply because it is as an 
unknown language, of which, out of his dream, he can never 
have the alphabet, but of which, in the dream, he has the 
alphabet, and can spell well because that life is natural to him. 

“A pretence that every strong and peculiar expression is 
merely an Eastern hyperbole is a mighty easy way of getting 
rid of the trouble of deep thought and right apprehension, 
and has helped to keep the world in ignorance.” —Morsels 
of Criticism, London, 1800. 

It is very striking that, in all ages, people have clothed 
the ideas of their dreams in the same imagery. It may 
therefore be asked whether that language, which now oc- 
cupies so low a place in the estimation of men, be not the 
actual waking language of the higher regions, while we, 
awake as we fancy ourselves, may be sunk in a “sleep of 
many thousand years, or, at least, in the echo of their 
dreams, and only intelligibly catch a few dim words of that 
language of God. as sleepers do scattered expressions from 
the loud conversation of those around them.” So says 
Schubert, in his Symbolism of Dreams. There is every form 
of the dream-state, from the faintest to the most intense, in 
which the gravitation of the outside world overwhelms the 
man-senses, and absorbs the inner unit. In fact, the lightest 
and faintest form of dream is the very thoughts that we 
think. 


REAL WORLD’S BUSINESS IN DREAMS. II7 


A very profound English writer, Thomas de Quincey, 
has the following: “In the English rite of Confirmation, 
by personal choice, and by sacramental oath, each man says, 
in effect: ‘Lo! I rebaptize myself, and that which once 
was sworn on my behalf, now I swear for myself.’ Even so 
in dreams, perhaps, under some secret conflict of the mid- 
night sleeper, lighted up to consciousness at the time, but 
darkened to the memory as soon as all is finished, each 
several child of our mysterious race may complete for him- 
self the aboriginal fall.” 

As to what is possible or impossible, no man, out of his 
presumption and of his self-conceit, has any right to speak, 
nor can he speak; for the nature of his terms with all 
things outside of him is unknown to him. We know that 
miracle (if once generally believed in) would terminate the 
present order of things, which are perfectly right and con- 
sistent in their own way. Things that contradict nature 
are not evoked by reason, but by man in his miracle-worked 
imagining, in all time; and such exceptions are independent 
of reason, which elaborates to a centre downwards, but 
exhales to apparent impossibility (but to real truth) up- 
wards,—that is, truth out of this world. 

Upwards has nothing of man; for it knows him not. He 
ceases there; but he is made as downwards, and finds his 
man’s nature there, lowest of all—his mere bodily nature 
there perhaps, even to be found originally among the four- 
footed; for by the raising of him by God alone has Man 
got upon his feet, and set his face upward to regard the 
stars,—those stars which originally, according to the great 
“Hermes Trismegistus” (Thrice-Master), in the astrological 
sense, raised him from the primeval level; for we refer 
heaven always to a place over our heads, since there only 
we can be free of the confinements of matter; but above us 
or below us is equally the altitude. 

May not the sacrificial, sacramental rites—may not those 
minute acts of priestly offering, as they succeed each other, 
and deepen in intensity and in meaning—may not those 
aids of music to enlarge and change and conjure the sense 
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of hearing, and to react on sight (it being notorious that 
objects change their character really as we look at them 
when operated upon by beautiful music)—may not those 
dream-producing, somnolent, enchanting vapours of incense, 
which seem to loosen from around each of us the walls of 
the visible, and to charm open the body, and to let out (or 
to let in) new and unsuspected senses, alight with a new 
light not of this world, the light of a new spiritual world, in 
which we can yet see things, and see them as things to be 
recognised,—may not all this be true, and involve impossi- 
bilities as only seeming so, but true enough; inasmuch as 
miracle possibly is true enough ? 

May not all these effects, and may not the place and the 
persons in the body, and may not the suggestions, labouring 
to that end, of unseen, unsuspected, holy ministries, such as 
thronging angels, casting off from about us our swathes and 
bands of thick mortality in the new, overmastering influence, 
—may not all this be as the bridge across which we pass 
out from this world gladly into the next, until we meet, as . 
on the other side, Jesus, the Ruler in very deed, but now 
felt as the Offered, the Crucified, the complete and accepted 
“Living Great Sacrifice’? May we not in this “Eucharist” 
partake, not once, but again and again, of that—even of 
that solid—which was our atonement, and of that blood 
which was poured out as the libation to the “Great Earth,” 
profaned by “Sin,” partaking of that reddest (but that most 
transcendently lucent) sacrament, which is to be the new 
light of a new world? Is not the very name of the inter- 
communicating High-Priest that of the factor of this mystic, 
glorious, spirit-trodden, invisible “bridge”? Whence do 
we derive the word Pontifex, or Pontifex Maximns (the 
Great, or the Highest, Bridge-Maker, or Builder), elicited 
in direct translation from the two Latin words pons and 
facio in the earliest pre-Christian theologies, and become 
“Pontiff” in the Roman and the Christian sense—“Pontiff” 
from “Pontifex”? 

It is surely this meaning—that of fabricator or maker 
of the bridge between things sensible and things spiritual, 
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between body and spirit, between this world and the next 
world, between the spiritualising “thither” and the substan- 
tiating “hither,” trans being the transit. The whole word, 
if not the whole meaning, may be accepted in this Roman- 
Catholic sense of “transubstantiation,” or the making of 
miracle. Never “Idolatry” —but “Idea,” recognising and 
acknowledging. 


Persian Talisman. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


CAN EVIDENCE BE DEPENDED UPON?—EXAMINA- 
TION OF HUME’S REASONING. 


is less than the evidence for the truth of our 
senses; because, even in the first authors of 
our religion, it was no greater. It is evident it 
must diminish in passing from them to their disciples; nor 
can any one rest such confidence in their testimony as in 
the immediate object of his senses.” 

This is wrong. The testimony of some men is more 
valid than is the evidence of the senses of some others. 
All depends upon the power of the mind judging. 

“It is a general maxim, that no objects have any dis- 
coverable connection together. All the inferences which 
we can draw from one to another are founded merely on 
our experience of their constant and regular conjunction. 
It is evident that we ought not to make an exception to 
this maxim in favour of human testimony, whose connec- 
tion with any event seems in itself as little necessary as any 
other.” 

It may be.put to any person who carefully considers 
Hume’s previous position as to the fixedness of the proofs 
of the senses, whether this last citation does not upset what 
he previously affirms. 
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“The memory is tenacious to a certain degree. Men 
commonly have an inclination to truth and a principle of 
probity. They are sensible to shame when detected in a 
falsehood. These are qualities in human nature.” 

This is a mistake; for they are not qualities in human 
nature. They are the qualities of grown men, because they 
are reflective of the state of the man when he is living in 
community,—not as man. 

“Contrariety of evidence, in certain cases, may be derived 
from several different causes: from the opposition of con- 
trary testimony—from the character or number of the wit- 
nesses—from the manner of their delivering their testimony 
—or from the union of all these circumstances. We enter- 
tain a suspicion concerning any matter of fact when the 
witnesses contradict each other—when they are but few, or 
of a doubtful character-when they have an interest in what 
they affirm-when they deliver their testimony with hesita- 
tion, or, on the contrary, with too violent asseverations. 
There are many other particulars of the same kind, which 
may diminish or destroy the force of any argument derived 
from human testimony.” 

Now, we contest these conclusions; and we will endea- 
vour to meet them with a direct overthrowing answer. The 
recognition of likelihood—not to say of truth—is intuitive, 
and does not depend on testimony. In fact, sometimes our 
belief goes in another direction than the testimony, though 
it be even to matters of fact. 

Hume resumes with his cool, logical statements: “The 
reason why we place any credit in witnesses and historians 
is not derived from any connection which we perceive à 
priori between testimony and reality, but because we are 
accustomed to find a conformity between them.” 

Just so! we would add to this,—‘‘because we are accus- 
tomed to find a conformity between them.” 

We are now arrived at the grand dictum of cool-headed, 
self-possessed Hume, who thought that by dint of his logical 
clearness, and by his definitions, he had exposed the impos- 
sibility of that unaccountable thing which men call a miracle, 
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and upon the possibility or the non-possibility of which 
religion will be ultimately found to wholly depend, because 
religion is entirely opposed to laws of “must be” and “must 
not be.” 

“A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature,” he 
declares. 

Not so, we will rejoin. It is only a violation of the 
laws of our nature. A very different thing. We have no 
right to set our nature up as the measure of all nature. 
This is merely the mind’s assumption; and it is important 
to expose its real emptiness, because all Hume’s philosophy 
turns upon this, which he imagines to be a rigid axiom, to 
which all argument must recur. 

“A firm and unalterable experience has established the 
laws of nature. The proof against a miracle, from the very 
nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from ex- 
perience can possibly be imagined.” So says Hume. 

But experience has nothing to do with a miracle, because 
it is a sense not comprised in the senses, but an unexperi- 
enced sensation or perception, exposing the senses as dreams, 
and overriding their supposed certainty and totality by a 
new dream, or apparent certainty, contradicting the preced- 
ing. If this were not possible, then the senses, or the 
instantaneous judgment which comes out of their sum—or 
the thing “conviction,” as we call it—would be the measure 
of everything past, present, and to come,—which we know 
it is not. 

Hume, or any philosopher, is wrong in dogmatising at 
all, because he only speaks from his own experience; and 
individual experience will in no wise assist towards the 
discovery of real truth. In philosophy, no one has a right 
to lay down any basis, and to assume it as true. The 
philosopher must always argue negatively, not affirmatively. 
The moment he adopts the latter course, he is lost. Hume 
presupposes all his Treatise on Miracles in this single 
assumption that nature itself has laws, and not laws only 
to our faculties. The mighty difference between these two 
great facts will be at once felt by a thinker; but we will 
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not permit Hume to assume anything where he has no right, 
and so to turn the flank of his adversary by artfully 
putting forward unawares and carrying an assumption. 
Nature is only nature in man’s mind, but not true otherwise, 
any more than that the universe exists out of the mind—or 
out of the man, who has in thinking to make it. Take away, 
therefore, the man in whom the idea of it is, and the 
universe disappears. We will question Hume, the dis- 
believing philosopher, as to his right to open his lips, 
because it is very doubtful if language, which is the power 
of expression, any more than that which we call consistent 
thought, is inseparably consistent to man, who is all incon- 
sistence in his beginning, middle, and end—in his coming 
here and in his going hence from here, out of this strange 
world; to which he does not seem really to belong, and in 
which world he seems to have been somehow obtruded, as 
something not of it—strange as this seems. 

As to the philosophy of Hume, granting the ground, you 
have, of course, all the basis for the constructions raised 
upon that ground. But suppose we, who argue in opposition 
to Hume, dispute his ground? 

Hume, in his Treatise on Miracles, only begs the question; 
and there is therefore no wonder that, having first secured 
his position by consent or negligence of the opponent, he 
may deal from it the shot of what artillery he pleases; and 
his opponent, having once allowed the first ground,—or the 
capacity to argue,—has unwittingly let in all the ruinous 
results which follow; these philosophically are indisputable. 
We would urge that Hume has no capacity to argue in this 
way, inasmuch as he has taken the “human mind” as the 
capacity of arguing. Either reason or miracle must be first 
removed, because you can admit either; for they are op- 
posites, and cannot camp in the same mind: one is idea, 
the other is no idea—in this world; and as we are in this 
world, we can only judge as in this world. In another world, 
Hume the philosopher may himself be an impossibility, and 
therefore be a miracle, through his own philosophy, and the 
application of it. 
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Hume is the man of ideas, and is therefore very correct, 
as a philosopher, if philosophy were possible; but we deny 
that it is possible in regard to any speculation out of this 
world. Ideas—that is, philosophical ideas—may be de- 
scribed as the steps of the ladder by which we philosophically 
descend from God. Emotions are also the steps by which 
alone we can ascend to Him. Human reason is a possibility, 
from the line drawn by which either ascent or descent 
may be made. The things Necessity, or Fate, and Free 
Will, passing into the mind of man (both may be identical 
in their nature, though opposite in their operation), dictate 
from the invisible, but persuade from the visible. 

Hume asserts that “a uniform experience amounts to a 
proof.” It does not do so, any more than “ninety-nine” 
are a “hundred.” 

He also says that “there is not to be found in all history 
any miracle attested by a sufficient number of men to be 
believed.” Now, we will rejoin to this, that a public miracle 
is a public impossibility; for the moment it has become 
public, it has ceased to be a miracle. “In the case of any 
particular assumed miracle,” he further says, “there are not 
a sufficient number of men of such unquestioned good sense, 
education, and learning as to secure us against all delusion 
in themselves—of such undoubted integrity as to place 
them beyond all suspicion of any design to deceive others.” 
Now, to this our answer is, that our own senses deceive us; 
and why, then, should not the asseverations of others? 
Hume adduces a number of circumstances which, he 
insists, “are requisite to give us a full assurance in the 
testimony of men;” but nothing can give us this assurance 
in other men's testimony that he supposes. We judge 
of circumstances ourselves, upon our own ideas of the 
testimony of men—not upon the testimony itself; for we 
sometimes believe that which the witnesses, with the fullest 
reliance upon themselves, deny. We judge upon our own 
silent convictions,—that is, upon all abstract points. It 
is for this reason that assurances even by angels, in Scrip- 
ture, have not been believed by the persons to whom the 
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message was directly sent. Of course, if the miracle was 
displayed through the ordinary channels of human com- 
prehension, it was no miracle; for comprehension never has 
miracle in it. 

“The maxim by which we commonly conduct ourselves 
in our reasonings is, that the objects of which we have no 
experience resemble those of which we have,” says Hume. 

Now, this remark is most true; but we cannot help this 
persuasion. We conclude inevitably that things unknown 
should resemble things known, because, whatever maybe 
outside of our nature, we have no means of knowing it, 
or of discovering anything else that is other than our- 
selves. We can know nothing, except through our own 
machinery of sense. As God made outside and inside, 
God alone works, though we think that we—that is, Nature 
—work. God (who is Himself miracle) can effect impossi- 
bilities, and make two one by annihilating the distinction 
between them. 

Hume says that “where there is an opposition of argu- 
ments, we ought to give the preference to such as are 
founded on the greatest number of past observations.” 

So we ought, if the world were real; but, as it is not, we 
ought not. Things unreal cannot make things real. 

Hume declares that “if the spirit of religion join itself 
to the love of wonder, there is an end of common sense. 
Human testimony, in these circumstances, loses all preten- 
sions to authority. A religionist may be an enthusiast, and 
imagine he sees what has no reality. He may know his 
narrative to be false, and yet persevere in it with the best 
intentions in the world, for the sake of promoting so holy a 
cause. Even where this delusion has not taken place, vanity, 
excited by so strong a temptation, operates on him more 
powerfully than on the rest of mankind in any other circum- 
stances, and self-interest with equal force. His auditors 
may not have, and commonly have not, sufficient judgment 
to canvass his evidence. What judgment they have, they 
renounce by principle in these sublime and mysterious sub- 
jects. If they were ever so willing to employ it, passion 
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and a heated imagination disturb the regularity of its 
operations. Their credulity increases his impudence, and 
his impudence overpowers their credulity.” 

Now, the reverse of all this is more nearly the fact. 
Ordinary minds have more incredulity than credulity. It 
is quite a mistake to imagine that credulity is the quality of 
an ignorant mind; it is rather incredulity that is. 

“Eloquence, when at its highest pitch,’ says Hume, 
“leaves little room for reason or reflection.” 

Now, on the contrary, true eloquence is the embodiment 
or synthesis of reason and reflection. 

“Eloquence,” resumes Hume, “addresses itself entirely 
to the fancy or the affections, captivates the willing hearers, 
and subdues their understanding. Happily, this pitch it 
seldom attains; but what a Tully or a Demosthenes could 
scarcely effect over a Roman or Athenian audience, every 
capuchin, every itinerant or stationary teacher, can perform 
over the generality of mankind, and in a higher degree, by 
touching such gross and vulgar passions.” 

All the above is simply superficial assumption. 

Hume then speaks of “forged miracles and prophecies;” 
but there is no proof of any forged miracle, or prophecy. 
He says that “there is a strong propensity in mankind to 
the extraordinary and the marvellous. There is no kind of 
report which rises so easily and spreads so quickly, especi- 
ally in country places and provincial towns, as those con- 
cerning marriages, insomuch that two young persons of 
equal condition never see each other twice, but the whole 
neighbourhood immediately join them together.” 

This is all nonsense. There is always a reason for these 
suppositions. 

Hume then goes on to adduce this same love of inspiring 
curiosity and delight in wonders as the cause of the belief 
in miracles. 

“Do not,” he asks, “the same passions, and others still 
stronger, incline the generality of mankind to believe and 
report, with the greatest vehemence and assurance, all reli- 
gious miracles?” 
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Now, this is only very poor; and, besides, it is all 
assumption of truths where they are not. 

Hume speaks of supernatural and miraculous relations 
as having been received from “ignorant and barbarous 
ancestors.” But what is ignorance and barbarism?—and 
what is civilisation? He says that they have been “trans- 
mitted with that inviolable sanction and authority which 
always attend received opinions.” But supernatural and 
miraculous relations have never been received opinions. 
They have always been contested, and have made their 
way against the common sense of mankind, because the 
common sense of mankind is common sense, and nothing 
more; and, in reality, common sense goes but a very little 
way, even in the common transactions of life; for feeling 
guides us in most matters. 

“All belief in the extraordinary,” Hume declares, “pro- 
ceeds from the usual propensity of mankind towards the 
marvellous, which only receives a check at intervals from 
sense and learning.” But what are sense and learning both 
but mere conceits ? 

“ ‘It is strange,’ a judicious reader is apt to say,” remarks 
Hume, “upon the perusal of these wonderful histories, ‘that 
such prodigious events never happen in our days.’ ” But 
such events do occur, we would rejoin; though they are 
never believed, and are always treated as fable, when 
occurring in their own time. 

“It is experience only,” says Hume, “which gives autho- 
rity to human testimony.” Now, it is not experience only 
which induces belief, but recognition. It is not ideas, but 
light. We do not go to the thing in ideas, but the thing 
comes into us, as it were: for instance, a man never finds 
that he is awake by experience, but by influx of the thing 
“waking”—whatever the act of waking is, or means. 

“When two kinds of experience are contrary, we have 
nothing to do but to subtract the one from the other, and 
embrace an opinion either on one side or the other, with 
that assurance which arises from the remainder.” 
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This which follows may be a conclusion in regard to the 
above. If beliefs were sums, we should, and could, subtract 
the diiference between two amounts of evidence, and accept 
the product; but we cannot help our beliefs, because they 
are intuitions, and not statements. 

Hume, towards the close of his strictly hard and logical 
Treatise on Miracles, brings forward an argument, which to 
all appearance is very rigid and conclusive, out of this his 
realistic philosophy—if that were true : 

“Suppose that all the historians who treat of England 
should agree that on the ist of January 1600 Queen Eliza- 
beth died,—that both before and after her death she was 
seen by her physicians and the whole court, as is usual 
with persons of her rank,—that her successor was acknow- 
ledged and proclaimed by the parliament,—and that, after 
being interred a month, she again appeared, resumed the 
throne, and governed England for three years. I must 
confess that I should be surprised at the concurrence of so 
many odd circumstances, but should not have the least 
inclination to believe so miraculous an event. I should not 
doubt of her pretended death, and of those other public circum- 
stances that followed it.” 

Now, in their own sequence, as they occur to us as real 
facts in the world, so unreal even are true, positive circum- 
stances, that we only believe them by the same means that 
we believe dreams—that is, by intuition. There is no fact, 
so to say. Startling as it may appear, I appeal to the con- 
sciousness of those who have witnessed death whether the 
death itself did not seem unreal, and whether it did not 
remain without belief as a fact until the negative—that is, 
“The dead man is not here’”—affirmed it, not through pre- 
sent persuasions, but through unreal incidents, post-dating 
reappearance. 

As to the belief in miracles, Hume asserts that the Chris- 
tian religion cannot be believed by any reasonable person 
without a miracle. “Mere reason,” he assures us, “is 
insufficient to convince us of its veracity; and whoever is 
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moved by faith to assent to it, is conscious of a continued 
miracle in his own person, which subverts all the principles 
of his understanding.” 

The theosophic foundation of the Bhuddistic Maya, or 
Universal Illusion, has been finely alluded to by Sir William 
Jones, who was deeply imbued with the Oriental mysticism 
and transcendental religious views. 

“The inextricable difficulties,’ says he, “attending the 
vulgar notion of material substances, concerning which we 
know this only, that we know nothing, induced many of the 
wisest among the ancients, and some of the most enlightened 
among the moderns, to believe that the whole creation was 
rather an energy than a work, by which the Infinite Being, 
who is present at all times and in all places, exhibits to the 
minds of His creatures a set of perceptions, like a wonder- 
ful picture or piece of music, always varied, yet always 
uniform; so that all bodies and their qualities exist, indeed, 
to every wise and useful purpose, but exist only as far as 
they are perceived—a theory no less pious than sublime, and 
as different from any principle of atheism as the brightest 
sunshine differs from the blackest midnight.” 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


FOOTSTEPS OF THE ROSICRUCIANS AMIDST ARCHI- 
TECTURAL OBJECTS. 


crucian, whom we have before mentioned, and 
who in the year 1650 published a book upon 
some of the mysteries of the Rosicrucians, has 
the following passage. His work is entitled Anthroposophia 
Theomagia; it has a supplemental treatise, called Anima 
magica Abscondita; we quote from pages 26 and 27 of the 
united volume:— 

“In regard of the Ashes of Vegetables,’ says Vaughan, 
“although their weaker exterior Elements expire by violence 
of the fire, yet their Earth cannot be destroyed, but is Vitri- 
fied. The Fusion and Transparency, of this substance is 
occasioned by the Radicall moysture or Seminal water of the 
Compound. This water resists the fury of the Fire, and 
cannot possibly be vanquished. ‘In hac Aqua’ (saith the 
learned Severine), “Rosa latet in Hieme.’ These two prin- 
ciples are never separated; for Nature proceeds not so far 
in her Dissolutions. When Death hath done her worst, 
there is an Vnion between these two, and out of them shall 
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God raise us at the last day, and restore us to a spiritual 
constitution. I do not conceive there shall be a Resurrec- 
tion of every Species, but rather their Terrestrial parts, 
together with the element of Water (for there shall be ‘no 
more sea: Revelation), shall be united in one mixture with 
the Earth, and fixed to a pure Diaphanous substance. This 
is St. John’s Crystall gold, a fundamentall of the New 
Jerusalem—so called, not in respect of Colour, but con- 
stitution. Their Spirits, I suppose, shall be reduced to 
their first Limbus, a sphere of pure, ethereall fire, like rich 
Eternal Tapestry spread under the Throne of God.” 

Coleridge has the following, which bespeaks (and pre- 
cedes), be it remarked, Professor Huxley’s late supposed 
original speculations. The assertion is that the matrix or 
formative substance is, at the base, in all productions, 
“from mineral to man,” the same. 

“The germinal powers of the plant transmute the fixed 
air and the elementary base of water into grass or leaves; 
and on these the organific principle in the ox or the elephant 
exercises an alchemy still more stupendous. As the unseen 
agency weaves its magic eddies, the foliage becomes indif- 
ferently the bone and its marrow, the pulpy brain or the solid 
ivory; and so on through all the departments of nature.”— 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, 6th ed. vol. i. p. 328. See also 
Herder’s Ideen, book v. cap. iii. 

We think that we have here shown the origin of all 
Professor Huxley’s speculations on this head appearing in 
his “Lectures,” and embodied in articles by him and others 
in scientific journals and elsewhere. 

In a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, Mr. W. 
S. Savory made the following remarks: “There is close 
relationship between the animal and the vegetable king- 
doms. The organic kingdom is connected with both by the 
process of crystallisation, which closely resembles some of 
the processes of vegetation and of the growth of the lower 
orders of animal creation.” 

The “Philosopher's Stone,” in one of its many senses 
may be taken to mean the magic mirror, or translucent 
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“spirit-seeing crystal,” in which things impossible to or- 
dinary ideas are disclosed. “Know,” says Synesius, “that 
the Quintessence” (five-essence) “and hidden thing of our 
‘stone’ is nothing less than our celestial and glorious soul, 
drawn by our magistery out of its mine, which engenders 
itself and brings itself forth.” The term for “Chrystal,” or 
“Crystal,” in Greek, is the following; which may be 
divided into twin- or half-words in the way subjoined: 


XPTST |- | AAAOS. 


Crystal is a hard, transparent, colourless “stone,” com- 
posed of simple plates, giving fire with steel, not fermenting 
with acid menstrua, calcining in a strong fire, of a regular 
angular figure, supposed by some to be “formed of dew 
coagulated with nitre.” 

Amber is a solidified resinous gum, and is commonly full 
of electricity. It was supposed, in the hands of those gifted 
correspondingly, to abound with the means of magic. In 
this respect it resembles the thyrsus or pinecone, which was 
always carried in processions—Bacchanalian or otherwise— 
in connection with the mysteries. We can consider the 
name of the palace, or fortress, or “royal” house in Grenada, 
in Spain, in this respect following. The word “Alhambra,” 
or ‘““Al-Hambra,” means the “Red.” In Arabia this means 
the place of eminence, the “place of places,” or the “Red,” 
in the same acceptation that the sea between Arabia and 
Egypt is called the “Red Sea.” All spirits generally (in 
connection with those things supposed to be evil or indif- 
ferent especially) are “laid” in the “Red Sea,” when dis- 
posed of by exorcism, or in forceful conjuration. We think 
that this ‘“HHambra,” “ambra,’ or “ambre,” is connected 
with the substance amber, which is sometimes very red, 
and which amber has always been associated with magical 
influence, magical formularies, and with spirits. We have 
seen an ancient crucifix, carved in amber, which was almost 
of the redness of coral. Amber has always been a substance 
(or gem, or gum) closely mingling with superstitions, from 
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the most ancient times. For further connected ideas of the 
word “amber” and the substance “amber” in relation to 
magic and sorcery, and for the recurrence of the word 
“amber” and its varieties in matters referring to the mys- 
steries and the mythology generally of ancient times, the 
reader will please to refer to other parts of this volume. 

While excavations were in progress at a mound in Orkney, 
described by Mr. John Stuart, Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, on July 18th, 1861, numerous lines 
of “runes” of various sizes were found on the walls and on 
the roof of a large vaulted chamber in the earth. When the 
discoveries were completed, the series of runes exceeded 
700 in number; figures of “dragons and a cross” were also 
cut on some of the slabs. There are many mounds of 
various forms and sizes in this part of Orkney, and there is 
a celebrated circle of Druidical Stones on the narrow penin- 
sula which divides the two lochs of Stennis. 

Pliny says that the word “boa,” for a snake, comes from 
“bovine,” because “young snakes are fed with cow’s milk.” 

Here we have the unexpected and unexplained connection 
of the ideas of “snake” and “cow.” The whole subject 
is replete with mystery, as well as the interchange of the 
references to the “Cross” and the “Dragon” found in the 
insignia of all faiths, and lurking amongst all religious 
buildings. 

On a Phoenician coin, found at Citium or Cyprus, and 
engraved in Higgins’s Celtic Druids, p. 117, may be seen 
a cross and an animal resembling a hippocampus, both of 
which, or objects closely similar, appear on ancient sculp- 
tured stones in Scotland. The same two things, a cross 
and a strange-looking animal, half mammal, half fish or 
reptile, but called by Mr. Hodgson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
a Basilisk, appear together on a Mitliraic sculptured slab of 
the Roman period, found in the North of England. What 
is more remarkable still, the “star” and “crescent,” or 
”sun” and “moon,” also appear, the whole being enclosed 
in what has been called the “Fire-Triangle,” or “Triangle 
with its Face Upwards.” 
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The Builder, London Architectural Journal, of 

June 6th, 1863, has some valuable observations 

Fig. 22. on “Geometrical and other Symbols.” 

In regard to the word “Alhambra,” we may 
associate another word appropriated to Druidical Stones in 
England—Men-Amber. A famous Logan-Stone, commonly 
called “Men-Amber,” is in the parish of Sethney, near 
Pendennis, Cornwall. It is rx feet long, 4 feet deep, and 
6 feet wide. From this the following derivatives may be 
safely made: Men-Amber, Mon-Amber, Mon-Ambra, Mon- 
Amrha, Mon-Amra (M’Om-Ra, Om-Ra), “Red Stone,” or 
Magic, or Angelic, or Sacred Stone. This red colour is 
male—it signifies the Salvator. 

The following is the recognitory mark or talisman of the 
Ophidiæ: ®. The Scarabaeus, Bee, Ass, Typhon, Basilisk, 
Saint-Basil, the town of Basle (Basil, or Bale), in Switzerland 
(of this place it may be remarked, that the appropriate cog- 
nisance is a “basilisk,” or a “snake’’), the mythic horse, or 
hippocampus, of Neptune, the lion, winged (or natural), the 
Pegasus, or winged horse, the Python, the Hydra, the Bull 
(Osiris), the Cow (or Io), are mythological ideas which have 
each a family connection. All the above signify an iden- 
tical myth. This we shall presently show conclusively, and 
connect them all with the worship of fire. 

Our readers have no doubt often wondered to see on the 
table-monuments in Christian cathedrals a creature resem- 
bling a dog, or generally like some four-footed animal, 
trampled by the feet of the recumbent effigy. It is gene- 
rally a male which is represented as performing this signifi- 
cant efforcement, trampling or piercing with the point of 
his sword, or the butt of the crosier (in his left hand, be 
itremembered). This crosier is the ancient pedum, or lituus. 
At Brent-Pelham, in Hertfordshire, there is a tomb, bearing 
the name of a knight, Pierce Shonke, built in the wall. He 
is said to have died A.D. 1086. Under the feet of the 
figure there is a cross-flourie, and under the cross a serpent 
(Weever, p. 549). There is an inscription which, trans- 
lated, means: 
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“Nothing of Cadmus nor Saint George, those names of great renown, 
survives them but their names; 


But Shonke one serpent kills, t’other defies, 
And in this wall, as in a fortress, lies.” 


See Weever’s Ancient Funeral Monuments. He calls the 
place “Burnt Pelham,” and he says: “In the wall of this 
Church lieth a most ancient Monument: A Stone wherein is 
figured a man, and about him an Eagle, a Lion, and a 
Bull, having all wings, and a fourth of the shape of an 
Angell, as if they should represent the four Evangelists: 
under the feet of the man is a crosse Flourie.” 

“The being represented cross-legged is not always a 
proof of the deceased having had the merit either of having 
been a crusader, or having made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre. I have' seen at Milton, in Yorkshire, two figures 
of the Sherbornes thus represented, who, I verily believe, 
could never have had more than a wish to enter the Holy 
Land.” Pennant writes thus of the Temple, London. 

Weever points out, in relation to the monument of Sir 
Pierce or Piers Shonke described above: “Under the Cross 
is a Serpent. Sir Piers Shonke is thought to havve been 
sometime the Lord of an ancient decaied House, well 
moated, not farre from this place, called ‘O Piers Shonkes.’ 
He flourished Ann. a conquestu, vicesimo primo.” -Weever, 
Pp. 549. 

“The personation of a dog—their invariable accompani- 
ment, as it is also found amongst the sculptures of Perse- 
polis, and in other places in the East—would in itself be 
sufficient to fix the heathen appropriation of these crosses” (the 
ancient Irish crosses), “as that animal can have no possible 
relation to Christianity; whereas, by the Tuath-de-danaans, 
it was accounted sacred, and its maintenance enjoined by 
the ordinances of the state, as it is still in the Zend books, 
which remain after Zoroaster.” —O’Brien's Round Towers of 
Ireland, 1834, p. 359. 

“I apprehend the word ‘Sin’ came to mean Lion when 
the Lion was the emblem of the Sun at his summer solstice, 
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when he was in his glory, and the Bull and the ‘Man’ were 
the signs of the Sun at the Equinoxes, and the Eagle at the 
winter solstice.” —Anacalypsis, vol. ii. p. 292. 

Figure 23 is an Egyptian bas-relief, of which the ex- 


planation is the following: A is the Egyptian Eve trampling 
the Dragon (the goddess Neith, or Minerva); B, a Croco- 
dile; C, Gorgon's head; D, Hawk (wisdom); E, feathers 
(soul). 

“The first and strongest conviction which will flash on 
the mind of every ripe antiquary, whilst surveying the long 
series of Mexican and Toltecan monuments preserved in 
these various works, is the similarity which the ancient 
monuments of New Spain bear to the monumental records 
of Ancient Egypt. Whilst surveying them, the glance falls 
with familiar recognition on similar graduated pyramids, 
on similar marks of the same primeval Ophite worship 
on vestiges of the same Triune and Solar Deity, on plani- 
spheres and temples, on idols and sculptures, some of rude 
and some of finished workmanship, often presenting the 
most striking affinities with the Egyptian.”—Stephens’ and 
Catherwood’s Incidents of Travel in Central America. 


The Tables of Stone. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 
THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 


ÆT is astonishing how much of the Egyptian and 
the Indian symbolism of very early ages passed 
into the useages of Christian times. Thus: the 
high cap and the hooked staff of the god became 
the bishop’s mitre and crozier; the term nun is purely 
Egyptian, and bore its present meaning; the erect oval, 


; | Fig. 26. 


Fig 24. 


symbol of the Female Principle of Nature, became the 
Vesica Piscis, and a frame for Divine Things; the Crux 
Ansata, testifying the union of the Male and Female 


ge ¢ 4 | 


Fig 27. Fig 28. Fig 29. Fig 30. 
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Principle in the most obvious manner, and denoting 
fecundity and abundance as borne in the god’s hand, is 
transformed, by a simple inversion, into the Orb surmounted 
by the Cross, and the ensign of royalty.” Refer to The 
Gnostics and their Remains, p. 72. 
The famous “Stone of Cabar,” 
Kaaba, Cabir, or Kebir, at Mecca, 
which is so devoutly kissed by the 
q faithful, is a talisman. It is called 
-+ - the “Tabernacle” (Taberna, or 
i gA a Shrine) of the Star Venus.” It is 
: said that the figure of Venus is seen 
Fig. 31. to this day engraved upon it, with a 
crescent.” The very Caaba itself 
was at first an idolatrous temple, where the Arabians wor- 
shipped “Al-Uza’—that is, Venus. See Bobovitis, Dr. 
Hyde Parker, and others, for particulars regarding the 
Arabian and Syrian Venus. She is the “Uranizecorniculate 
sacrum” (Selden, De Venere Syriaca). The “Ihrâm is a 
sacred habit, which consists only of two woollen wrappers; 
one closed about the middle of devotees, to cover,” &c., 
“and the other thrown over their shoulders.” Refer to 
observations about Noah, later in our book; Sale’s Discourse, 
p. 121; Pococke’s India in Greece, vol. ii. part i. p. 218. 
The Temple of Venus at Cyprus was the Temple of Venus- 
Urania. “No woman entered this temple” (Sale’s Koran, 
chap. vii. p. 119; note, p. 149). Accordingly, Anna Com- 
mena and Glycas (in Renald. De Mah.) say that “the 
Mahometans do worship Venus.” Several of the Arabian 
idols were no more than large, rude stones (Sale’s Discourse, 
p. 20; Koran, chap. v. p. 82). The stone at Mecca is black. 
The crypts, the subterranean churches and chambers, the 
choirs, and the labyrinths, were all intended to enshrine 
(as it were) and to conceal the central object of worship, or 
this sacred “stone.” The pillar of Suerio, near Forres, in 
Scotland, is an obelisk. These obelisks were all astrological 
gnomons, or “pins,” to the imitative stellar mazes, or to the 
“fateful charts” in the “letter-written” skies. The astro- 
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nomical “stalls,” or “stables” were the many “sections” 
into which the “hosts” of the starry sky were distributed 
by the Chaldseans. The Decumens (or tenths), into which 
the ecliptic was divided, had also another name, which was 
Ashre, from the Hebrew particle as, or ash, which means 
“fiery,” or “FIRE.” The Romans displayed reverence for 
the ideas connected with these sacred stones. Cambyses, 
in Egypt, left the obelisks or single magic stories. The 
Linghams in India were left untouched by the Mohammedan 
conquerors. The modern Romans have a phallus or lingha 
in front of almost all their churches. There is an obelisk, 
altered to suit Christian ideas (and surmounted in most 
instances in modern times by a cross), in front of every 
church in Rome. There are few churchyards in England 
without a phallus or obelisk. On the top is usually now 
fixed a dial. In former times, when the obeliscar form was 
adopted for ornaments of all sorts, it was one of the various 
kinds of Christian acceptable cross which was placed on the 
summit. We have the single stone of memorial surviving 
yet in the Fire-Towers (Round Towers of Ireland). This 
phallus, upright, or “pin of stone,” is found in every Gilgal 
or Druidical Circle. It is the boundary-stone or terminus, 
the parish mark-stone; it stands on every motehill; lastly 
(and chiefly), this stone survives in the stone in the corona- 
tion chair at Westminster (of which more hereafter), and 
also in the famous “London Stone,” or the palladium, in 
Cannon Street, City of London: which stone is said to be 
“London’s fate’—which we hope it is not to be in the 
unprosperous sense. 

The letter “S,” among the Gnostics, with its grimmer or 
harsher brother (or sister) “Z,” was called the “reprobate,” 
or “malignant,” letter. Of this portentous sigma (or sign) 
“S” (the angular and not serpentine “S” is the grinding or 
bass “S”’—the letter “Z”), Dionysius the Halicarnassian 
says as follows: that “the letter ‘S’ makes a noise more 
brutal than human. Therefore the ancients used it very 
sparingly” (“Ilept cuvfes;” see, also, sect 14 of Origin and 
Progress of Language, vol. ii. p. 233). 
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Notwithstanding the contentions of opposing antiquaries, 
and the usually received ideas that the “Irish Round 
Towers” were of Christian, and not heathen, origin, the 
following book, turning up very unexpectedly, seems to 
settle the question in favour of O’Brien, and of those who 
urge the incredibly ancient devotion of the Round Towers 
to a heathen myth—fire-worship, in fact. 

“John O’ Daly, 9 Anglesea Street, Dublin. Catalogue of 

Rare and Curious Books, No. 10, October 1855, Item 105: 
De Antiquitate Turrum Belanorum Pagana Kerriensi, et 
de Architectura non Campanilis Ecclesiastics, T. D. Cor- 
cagiensi, Hiberno. Small 4to, old calf, with numerous 
woodcut engravings of Round Towers interspersed through 
the text. 10/. Lovanii, 1610.” The bookseller adds: “I 
never saw another copy of this curious old book.” This 
book—which there is no doubt is genuine—would seem 
finally to settle the question as to the character of these 
Irish Round Towers, which are not Christian belfries, as 
Dr. George Petrie, and others sharing his erroneous beliefs, 
persistently assure us, but heathen Lithoi, or obelisks, in 
the sense of all those referred to in other parts of this work. 
They were raised in the early religions, as the objects of a 
universal worship. All antiquaries know of what object 
the phallus stands as the symbolical representation. It 
needs not to be more particular here. 

The “Fleur-de-Lis” is a sacred symbol, descending from 
the Chaldzans, adopted by the Egyptians, who converted it 
into the deified “scarab” the emblem of the “Moon-god;” 
and it is perpetuated in that mystically magnificent badge 
of France, the female “Lily,” or “Lis.” All the proofs of 
this lie concealed in our Genealogy of the Fleur-de-Lis (p. 
40, pp. 182, 183, et seq.; also post), and the “Flowers-de- 
Luce,” or the “Fleurs de-Lis,” passim. It means “genera- 
tion,” or the vaunt realised of the Turkish Soldan, “Donec 
totum impleat orbem.” The “Prince of Wales’s Feathers” 
we believe to be, and to mean, the same thing as this 
sublime “Fleur-de-Lis.” It resembles the object closely, with 
certain effectual, ingenious disguises. The origin of the 
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Prince of Wales's plume is supposed to be the adoption of 
the king's crest (by Edward the Black Prince, at the battle 
of Cressy), on the discovery of the slain body of the blind 
King of Bohemia. Bohemia again!—the land of the “Fire- 
worshipping Kings,” whose palace, the Radschin, still exists 
on the heights near Prague. We believe the crest and the 
motto of the Prince of Wales to have been in use, for our 
Princes of Wales, at a much earlier period, and that history, 
in this respect, is perpetuating an error—perhaps an origin- 
ally intended mistake. We think the following, which 
appears now for the first time, will prove this fact. Edward 
the Second, afterwards King of England, was the first 
Prince of Wales. There is reason to suppose that our 
valiant Edward the First, a monarch of extraordinary acquire- 
ments, was initiated into the knowledge of the abstruse 
Orientals. An old historian has the following: “On their 
giving” (i.e. the assembled Welsh) “a joyful and surprised 
assent to the King’s demand, whether they would accept a 
king born really among them, and therefore a true Welsh- 
man, he presented to them his new-born son, exclaiming in 
broken Welsh, ‘Eich dyn!’—that is, “This is your man!’ 
—which has been corrupted into the present motto to the 
Prince of Wales's crest, ‘Ich dien, or ‘I serve.’ ” The 
meaning of “I serve,” in this view, is, that “I” suffice, or 
“the Lis,” or “the act” suffices (p. 46, and figures post), for 
all the phenomena of the world. 


= 
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Egyptian Amulet. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 
PRISMATIC INVESTITURE OF THE MICROCOSM. 


ew] HE chemical dark rays are more bent than the 
SIE luminous. The chemical rays increase in power 
ZINE] as you ascend the spectrum, from the red ray to 

the violet. The chemical rays typified by the 
Egyptians under the name of their divinity, Taut or Thoth, 
are most powerful in the morning; the luminous rays are 
most active at noon (Isis, or abstractedly, “manifestation”); 
the heating rays (Osiris) are most operative in the afternoon. 
The chemical rays are the most powerful in spring (germina- 
tion, “producing,” or “making’’), the most luminous in the 
summer (ripening, or “knowing”), the most heating in 
the autumn (perpetuating). The chemical rays have more 
power in the Temperate Zone; the luminous and heating, 
in the Tropical. There are more chemical rays given off 
from the centre of the sun than from the parts near its 
circumference. 

Each prismatic atom, when a ray of light strikes uponit, 
opens out on a vertical axis, as a radius or ran of seven 
different “widths?” of the seven colours, from the least 
refrangible red up to the most refrangible violet. Refer to 
diagram on next page.) 
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“The Egyptian Priests chanted the seven vowels as a 
hymn addressed to Serapis.” 
(Eusebe-Salverte, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus). 

“The vowels were retained 
to a comparatively late period 

; in the mystic allegories rela- 

Fig. 32. Fig. 32A. tive to the Solar System.” 

“The seven vowels are consecrated to the seven principal 
planets” (Belot, Chiromancie, 16th cent.) 

The cause of the splendour and variety of colours lies 


Most Refrangible Ray. 


Violet.—7. 


Indigo.—6. 

Blue.—S. 
Green.—4 . 

Yellow.—3 . 


Orange.—2 . 
Red.—1. 


Least Refrangible Ray. 
Fig. 33. PRSMATIC SPECTRUM. 


deep in the affinities of nature. There is a singular and 
mysterious alliance between colour and sound. There are 
seven pure tones in the diatonic scale, because the harmonic 
octave is on the margin, or border, or rhythmic point, of 
the First and Seventh, like the chemical dark rays on the 
margin of the solar spectrum. (See explanatory chart of the 
Prismatic Colours above.) 

Red is the deep bass vibration of ether. To produce the 
sensation of red to the eye, the luminous line must vibrate 
477 millions of millions of times in a second. Blue, or 
rather purple, is the high treble vibration, like the upper C 
in music. There must be a vibration of 699 millions of 
millions in a second to produce it; while the cord that pro- 
duces the high C must vibrate 516 times per second. 
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Heat, in its effect upon nature, produces colours and 
sounds. The world’s temperature declines one degree at the 
height of roo feet from the earth. There is a difference of 
one degree in the temperature, corresponding to each 1000 
feet, at the elevation of 30,000 feet. Colouration is effected, 
at the surface of the earth, to the same amount in 
one minute that takes half an hour over three miles high, in 
the full rays of the sun. The dissemination of light in the 
atmosphere is wholly due to the aqueous vapour in it. The 
spectrum is gained from the sun. In the air opposite to it, 
there is no spectrum. These conclusions result from balloon- 
observations made in April 1863, and the philosophical 
deductions are a victory for “aqueous vapour.” 

It has been demonstrated that flames are both sensitive 
and sounding; they have, therefore, special affinities. 

“The author of the Nature and Origin of Evil is of 
opinion that there is some inconceivable benefit in Pain, 
abstractly considered; that Pain, however inflicted, or 
wherever felt, communicates some good to the General 
System of Being; and that every animal is some way or 
other the better for the pain of every other animal. This 
opinion he carries so far as to suppose that there passes 
some principle of union through all animal life, as attraction 
is communicated to all corporeal nature; and that the evils 
suffered on this globe may by some inconceivable means 
contribute to the felicity of the inhabitants of the remotest 
planet.” —Contemporary Review of the Nature and Origin 
of Evil. 

“Without subordination, no created System can exist: 
all subordination implying Imperfection; all Imperfection, 
Evil; and all Evil, some kind of Inconveniency or Suffer- 
ing.” —Soame Jenyns: Free Enquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil. 

“Whether Subordination implies Imperfection may be 
disputed. The means respecting themselves may be as 
perfect as the end. The Weed as a Weed is no less per- 
fect than the Oak as an Oak. Imperfection may imply 
privative Evil, or the Absence of some Good; but this 
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Privation produces no Suffering, but by the Help of Know- 
ledge.” “Here the point of view is erroneously taken for 
granted. The end of the oak, in another comprehension, 
may be the weed, as well as the end of the weed the oak. 
The contraries may be converse, out of our appreciation.” — 
Review of the above work in Miscellaneous and Fugitive 
Pieces. London: T. Davies, 1774. 

“There is no evil but must inhere in a conscious being, 
or be referred to it; that is, Evil must be felt before it is 
Evil.” —Review of A Free Enquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil, p. 5 of the same Miscellaneous and Fugitive 
Pieces. London: T. Davies., Russell Street, Covent Gar- 
den; Bookseller to the Royal Academy. 1774. Query, 
whether the Review of this Book, though attributed to Dr. 
Johnson, be not by Soame Jenyns himself, the author of 
the book? 

“Thoughts, or ideas, or notions,—call them what you 
will,—differ from each other, not in kind, but in force. The 
basis of all things cannot be, as the popular philosophy 
alleges, mind. It is infinitely improbable that the cause of 
mind—that is, of existence—is similar to mind.”—Shelley’s 
Essays. The foregoing is contained in that on Life. He 
means Reason, in this objection to MIND. Shelley further 
remarks: “The words I, and YOU, and THEY, are gramma- 
tical devices, invented simply for arrangement, and totally 
devoid of the intense and exclusive sense usually attached 
to them.” 

In the Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mr. William 
Whiston, part 11. (1749), there occur the following observa- 
tions: 

“N.B.—I desire the reader to take notice that the very 
learned Gerard John Vossius, in his three accurate disser- 
tations, De Tribus Symbolis, or “Of the Three Creeds,”— 
that called The Apostles’ Creed, that called The Athanasian 
Creed) and that called the Nicene or Constantinopolitan Creed, 
with the Filioque,—has proved them to be,all falsely so 
called: that the first was only the Creed of the Roman 
Church about A. D. 400; that the second was a forgery 
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about 400 years after Athanasius had been dead, or about 
A.D. 767, and this in the West and in the Latin Church 
only, and did not obtain in the Greek Church till about 
400 years afterwards, or about A.D. 1200; and that the 
third had the term Filioque first inserted into it about the 
time when the Athanasian Creed was produced, and not 
sooner, or about A.D. 767.” 


Eleanor Cross. 


Roman Tower in Dover Castle. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 
CABALISTIC INTERPRETATIONS BY THE GNOSTICS. 


Ses] O indicate God’s existence, the ancient sages of 
yf Asia, and many Greeks, adopted the emblem of 
IWS] pure fire, or ether. 

“Aérem amplecatur immensus ether, qui con- 
stat exaltissimis ignibus” (Cicero, De Natura Deorum, lib. 
li. c. 36). “Coelum ipsum stellasque colligens, omnisque 
siderum compago, ether vocatur, non ut quidem putant 
quod ignitus sit en insensus, sed quod cursibus rapidis 
semper rotatur” (Apuleius, De Mundo). Pythagoras and 
Empedocles entertained similar theories (Brucker, 1, c. 1. p. 
113). Parmenides also represents God as a universal fire 
which surrounded the heavens with its circle of light 
and fire (Cicero, De Natura Deorum, lib. iii. c. 2). Hippasus, 
Heraclitus, and Hippocrates imagined God as a reasoning 
and immortal fire which permeates all things (Cudworth, 
Systema Intellectuale, p. 104; and Gesnerus, De Animis 
Hippocratis). Plato and Aristotle departed by little from 
this in their teachings; and Democritus called God “the 
reason or soul in a sphere of fire” (Stobeus, Ecloge 
Physice lib. vii. c. 10). Cleonethes considered the sun as 
the highest god (Busching, Grundriss einer Geschichte dir 
Philosophie, 1 Th. p. 344). We find, therefore, in the 
earliest ages, an Æther (spiritual fire) theory, by which 
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many modern theorists endeavour to explain the pheno- 
mena of magnetism. This is the “Ætheræum” of Robert 
Flood, the Rosicrucian. 

Fire, indeed, would appear to have been the chosen 
element of God. In the form of a flaming “bush” He 
appeared to Moses on Mount Sinai. His presence was 
denoted by torrents of flame, and in the form of fire He 
preceded the band of Israelites by night through the dreary 
wilderness; which is perhaps the origin of the present 
custom of the Arabians, “who always carry fire in front of 
their caravans” (Reade’s Veil of Isis). All the early fathers 
held God the Creator to consist of a “subtile fire.” When 
the Holy Spirit descended upon the Apostles on the Day 
of Pentecost, it was in the form of a tongue of fire, accom- 
panied by a rushing wind. See Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 627 
(Parkhurst, in voce, 4793). 

The personality of Jehovah is, in Scripture, represented 
by the Material Trinity of Nature; which also, like the 
divine antitype, is of one substance. The primal, scriptural 
type of the Father is Fire; of the Word, Light; and of the 
Holy Ghost, Spirit, or Air in motion. This material Trinity, 
as a type, is similar to the material trinity of Plato; as a 
type, it is used to conceal the “Secret Trinity.” See 
Anacalypsis, vol. i. p. 627. Holy fires, which were never 
suffered to die, were maintained in all the temples : of these 
were the fires in the Temple of the Gaditanean Hercules at 
Tyre, in the Temple of Vesta at Rome, among the 
Brachmans of India, among the Jews, and principally among 
the Persians. Now to prove that all “appearances” are 
“born of Fire,” so to speak, according to the ideas of the 
Rosicrucians. 

Light is not radiated from any intensely heated gas or 
fluid. If nitre is melted, it will not be visible; but throw 
into it any solid body, and as soon as that becomes heated it 
will radiate light; hence the phenomenon, “Nasmyth’s 
willow-leaves,” in the sun, must be solid, not gaseous; and 
through their medium the whole of our light from the sun 
is doubtless derived. See the records of the British Asso- 
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elation for the Advancement of Science (Cambridge Meet- 
ing), October 1862. These physical facts were known to the 
ancient Persians. 

The ancient ideas upon these subjects have not come 
down to us. at all definitely. The destruction of ancient 
manuscripts was effected upon a large scale. Diocletian 
has the credit of having burned the books of the Egyptians 
on the chemistry of gold and silver (alchemy). Cesar is 
said to have burned as many as 700,000 rolls at Alexandria; 
and Leo Isaurus 300,000 at Constantinople in the eighth 
century, about the time that the Arabians burned the 
famous Alexandrian Library. Thus our knowledge of the 
real philosophy of the ancient world is exceedingly limited; 
almost all the old records, or germinating means of know- 
ledge, being rooted out 

In regard to “Boudhisme, ou systeme mystique,” as he 
denominates it, a learned author describes it as—‘‘Méta- 
physique visionnaire, qui, prenant a tache de contrarier 
Pordre naturel, voulut que le monde palpable et matériel fût 
une illusion fantastique ; que Pexistence de Thomme fat un 
rêve dont la mort était le vrai réveil, que son corps fut une 
prison impure dont il devait se hater de sortir, ou une enve- 
loppe grossiére que, pour la rendre perméable a la lumiére 
interne, il devait atténuer, diaphaniser par le jetine, les 
macérations, les contemplations, et par une foule de pra- 
tiques anachorétiques si estranges que le vulgaire étonné 
ne put s’expliquer le caractére de leurs auteurs qu’en les 
considérant comme des étres surnaturels, avec cette diffi- 
culté de savoir s’ils furent Dieu devenu homme, ou l’homme 
devenu Dieu’—Volney (C. F.), Les Ruines, p. 210. 

“Mind cannot create, it can only perceive.” This hazard- 
ous statement, in its utmost extent, is used simply as an 
argument against there being the philosophical possibility of 
religion as derivable from reason only—which will be found 
to be the mere operation of the forces of the “world.” No 
religion is philosophically capable of being defended on the 
grounds of reason; though one religion may seem (but, in 
the inner light, it will seem only) to be more reasonable (or 
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probable) than another. Divine light, or faith, or intuition, 
—in other words, the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit (to 
be recognised under its many names),—is that means alone 
which can carry truth, through the exposure of the futility 
of all knowable (that is, of all intellectual) truth. Such are 
the abstract notions of the Gnostics, or “Illuminati,” con- 
cerning religion. 

“The curtains of Yesterday drop down, the curtains of 
To-morrow roll up; but Yesterday and To-morrow both 
are” (Sartor Resartus., edit. 1838, “Natural-Supernatural- 
ism,” p. 271). To the divine knowledge, the future must 
be as much present as the present itself. 

The explorations of the Rosicrucians may be said to be 
“as keys to masked doors in the ramparts of nature, which 
no mortal can pass through without rousing dread sentries 
never seen upon this side” (A Strange Story, Lord Lytton, 
vol. i. p. 265). “Omnia ex Uno, Omnia in Uno, Omnia 
ad Unum, Omnia per Medium, et Omnia in Omnibus” 
(Hermetic axiom). 

In the speculations of the Gnostics, the astronomical 
points Cancer and Capricorn are called the “Gates of the 
Sun.” Cancer, moreover, is-termed the "Gate of Man;” 
Capricorn is the “Gate of the Gods.” These are Platonic 
views, aS Macrobius declares. With the influences of the 
planets, Saturn brings reason and intelligence; Jupiter, 
power of action; Mars governs the irascible principle, the 
Sun produces sensation and speculation, Venus inspires the 
appetites, Mercury bestows the power of declaring and 
expressing, and the Moon confers the faculty of generating 
and augmenting the body. The Egyptian “winged disc” 
is a symbol of “Tat,” “Taut,” or “Thoth” (Plutarch, De 
Iside et Osiride). The lions’ heads, so frequently observable 
in the sculptures decorating fountains, bespeak the astral 
influences under Leo, which produce the rains in the ardent 
month of July; and in this view they are regarded as the 
discharges of the “sacred fountains.” Lions’ heads, with 
fountains, are observable in architecture all the world over. 
All architecture is primarily derivable from two mathema- 
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tical lines ( | and —), which, united (and intersecting), form 
the “cross.” The first “mark” is the origin of the “upright” 
tower, pyramid, or imitation ascending “flame of fire,” which 
aspires against the force of gravity; also of the steeple, or 
phallus, all over the world. The second, or horizontal, 
“mark” is the symbol of the tabernacle, chest, or ark, or 
fluent or base-line, which is the expression of all Egyptian, 
Grecian, and Jewish templar architecture. The union of 
the two lines gives the Christian, universal cross-form, in 
the blending of the “two dispensations”’—Old and New, or 
“Law” and “Gospel.” Now, both of these lines, in the 
Rosicrucian sense, have special magic “powers,” or gifts, 
according to their several places, and according to the 
supernatural extra forces brought specially to bear on them 
through the operations of those who know how (and when) 
to direct the occult power. 

Those powers bestowed upon the original deserving 
“Man,” and not extinguished in the existing “Man,” are 
his still—if he retain any glimpse of his original spark of 
light. 

Justinus Kerner, in his Scherin von Prevorst, most inge- 
niously anatomises the inner man, and makes him consist 
of “seele,” “nerven-geist,’ and “geist.” The “nerven- 
geist,’ or nervous energy, being of a grosser nature, con- 
tinues united with the “seele” on its separation from the 
body, rendering it visible in the form of an apparition, and 
enabling it to affect material objects, make noises, move 
articles, and such-like things perceptible to the living sense 
—in short, to “spucken.” According to its nature, this 
composite being takes a longer or shorter time to be dis- 
solved; the “geist” alone being immortal (The Gnostics 
and their Remains, note to p. 46). 

An Ancient Homily on Trinity Sunday has the following: 
“At the deth of a manne, three bells should be ronge as 
his knyll in worship of the Trinitie. And for a woman,* 
who was the Second Person of the Trinitie, two bells should 


* This is a curious direct assertion that the Saviour of the World was 
feminine. 
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be ronge.” Here we have the source of the emblematic 
difficulty among the master-masons, who constructed the 
earlier cathedrals, as to the addition and as to the precise 
value of the second (or feminine) tower at the western end 
(or Galilee) of a church. 

Valentinus is called the “profoundest doctor of the 
Gnosis.” According to him, the “Eons” (angels, or effu- 
sions) number fifteen pairs, which represent the thirty 
degrees of each sign of the zodiac. The name of the 
great Gnostic deity, Abraxas, is derived as follows: “Ab,” 
or “Af”? (“Let it be’); “Rax,” or “Rak” (“Adore”); 
*Sas,’or “Sax,” for “Sadshi” (“Name”). “The entire 
Gnostic system was not derived either from the Kabala, or 
from the Grecian philosophy, but from the East, as Mos- 
heim long ago maintained:” so declares the author of The 
Gnostics and their Remains; but it is a thorough mistake, 
both in his authority (Mosheim), and also in himself. We 
shall successfully show this before we have done. 

As soon as Jesus was born, according to the Gnostic 
speculative view of Christianity, Christos, uniting himself 
with Sophia (Holy Wisdom), descended through the seven 
planetary regions, assuming in each an analogous form to 
the region, and concealing his true nature from its genii, 
whilst he attracted into himself the sparks of Divine Light 
they severally retained in their angelic essence. Thus 
Christos, having passed through the seven Angelic Regions 
before the “THRONE,” entered into the man Jesus, at 
the moment of his baptism in the Jordan.* From that 
time forth, being supernaturally gifted, Jesus began to 
work miracles. Before that, he had been completely igno- 
rant of his mission. When on the cross, Christos and 
Sophia left his body, and returned to their own sphere. 
Upon his death, the two took the man “Jesus,” and aban- 
doned his material body to the earth; for the Gnostics held 


“At the moment of his baptism in the Jordan’”—mark. Up to that 
point he was natural—but not the “Christ.” This will recall his 
exclamation of world’s disclaimer to the Virgin—“Woman, what have 
I to do with thee?” 
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that the true Jesus did not (and could not) physically suffer 
on the cross and die, but that Simon of Cyrene, who bore 
his cross, did in reality suffer in his room: “And they 
compel one Simon a Cyrenian, who passed by, coming out 
of the country, the father of Alexander and Rufus, to bear 
his cross” (St. Mark xv. 21). The Gnostics contended that 
a portion of the real history of the Crucifixion was never 
written. 

Asserting that a miraculous substitution of persons took 
place in the great final act of the “Crucifixion,” the Gnostics 
maintained that the “Son of God” could not suffer physi- 
cally upon the cross, the apparent sufferer being human only 
—real body having no part with him. 

At the point of the miraculous transference of persons, 
Christos and Sophia (the Divine) left his body, and returned 
to their own heaven. Upon his death on earth, the two 
withdrew the “Being” Jesus (spiritually), and gave him 
another body, made up of ether (Rosicrucian A:thercum. 
Thenceforward he consisted of the two first Rosicrucian 
principles only, soul and spirit; which was the cause that 
the disciples did not recognise him after the resurrection. 
During his sojourn upon earth of eighteen months after he 
had risen, he received from Sophia (Soph, Suph), or Holy 
Wisdom, that perfect knowledge or illumination, that true 
“Gnosis,” which he communicated to the small number of 
the Apostles who were capable of receiving the same. 

The Gnostic authorities are St. Irenaeus in the first place, 
Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, St. Epiphanius. 
The Gnostics are divided into sects, bearing the names of 
Valentinians, Carpocratians, Basilideans, and Manicheans. 
Tywois, Gnosis, Gnossos: thence “Gnostics.” 

As the Son of God remained unknown to the world, so 
must the disciple of Basilides also remain unknown to the 
rest of mankind. As they know all this, and yet must live 
amongst strangers, therefore must they conduct themselves 
towards the rest of the world as invisible and unknown. 
Hence their motto, “Learn to know all, but keep thyself 
unknown” (Irenæus). 
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The speech of an angel or of a spirit with man is heard 
as sonorously as the speech of one man with another, yet it 
is not heard by others who stand near, but by the man him- 
self alone. The reason is, that the speech of an angel or 
of a spirit flows first into the man’s thought, and, by an 
internal way, into his organ of hearing, and thus actuates it 
from within; whereas the speech of man flows first into the 
air, and, by an external way, into his organ of hearing, which 
it actuates from without. Hence it is evident that the 
speech of an angel and of a spirit with man is heard in 
man, and, since it equally affects the organs of hearing, that 
it is equally sonorous (Swedenborg; also Occult Sciences, 
p. 93; London, 1855). 

The Greek Bacchanals were well acquainted with the 
mythos of Eve, since they constantly invoked her, or a 
person under her name, in their ceremonies. 

Black is the Saturnian colour—also that of the Egyptian 
Isis. Under the strange head of the embodiment of Deity 
under darkness, the following remarkable facts may be 
considered : the Virgin and Child are depicted black at the 
Cathedral at Moulins, at the famous Chapel of the Virgin at 
Loretto, in the Church of the Annunciation at Rome, at the 
Church of St. Lazaro and the Church of St. Stephen at 
Genoa, at that of St. Francisco at Pisa, at the Church of 
Brixen in the Tyrol, at a church in (and at the Cathedral of) 
Augsburgh, where the black figures are as large as life, at 
the Borghese Chapel in Rome, at the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore in the Pantheon, and in a small chapel at St. 
Peter’s, on the right-hand side, on entering, near the door. 
The reader can make references in his memory to these 
places, if he be a traveller. 

The writer, who goes by the name of Dionysius Areopa- 
gita, teaches that the highest spiritual truth is revealed only 
to those who have transcended every ascent of every holy 
height, and have left behind all divine lights and sounds 
and heavenly discoursings, and have passed into that Dark- 
ness where HE really is (as saith the Scripture) who is ALL, 
above all things (De Mystica Theologia, cap. i. sec. 3; 
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Hours with the Mystics, vol. i. note to book i. chap. 2, by 
R. A. Vaughan, B.A.). 

The words graven upon the zone and the feet of the Ephe- 
sian Diana, which Hesychius has preserved, are the follow- 
ing: 


Aski-Kataski, “Darkness—Light.” 
Haix-Tetrax, : “Himself.” 
Damnameneus, interpreted as “The Sun.” 

Aision, “Truth.” 


“These Ephesian words,” says Plutarch (Sympos.), “the 
Magi used to recite over those possessed with devils.” 
“Damnameneus” is seen on a Gnostic amulet in the De la 
Turba Collection (The Gnostics, p. 94). 

The Argha had the form of a crescent. The Argo, arc, 
or arche, is the navis biprora. It is clear that, as neither the 
full moon nor the half-moon was ever the object of worship, 
it is the crescent horns of the moon which imply the signi- 
ficance. These mean the woman-deity in every religion. 

The snake associated with the mysteries among the 
Hindoos is the cobra-di-capella. It is said that the snake 
on the heads of all the Idols in Egypt was a Cobra. The 
name of the monarch or Chief Priest in Thibet is the Lama, 
or the Grand Lama. Prester-John is the great Priest, or 
Prestre (Prétre), Ian, Ion, Jehan, or John (the Sun). 
Lamia is the “snake” among the Ophidians; Lama is the 
hand: lamh, hand, is a divine name in the Scythian tongue. 
It also means the number 10, and the Roman numeral 
X, which is a cross. Now, the double pyramid, or hand, (a) 
A, of the Egyptians comprises the mystic mark signify- 
ing the two original principles water and fire, as 
thus—(b)—the union of which, as intersecting triangles, 
forms the famous Hexalpha, or “Solomon’s Seal,” or 
“Wizard’s Foot,” which, according to the Eastern allegory, 
is placed (as that of St. Michael) upon the Rebellious 
Spirits in their “abyss,” or “prison.” 

Pyr is the Greek name of fire (thence Pyramid), and 
mythologically of the sun, who was the same as Hercules. 
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And the great analyser of mythology assures us that Pur 
was the ancient name of Latian Jupiter, the father of 
Hercules; that he was the deity of fire ; that his name was 
particularly retained amongst the people of Prasneste, who 
had been addicted to the rites of fire. Fire, in short, in 
these mythologies, as also in all the Christian churches, 
meets us at every turn. But we must not mix up heathen 
ideas and Christian ideas in these matters. 


ji 
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Egyptian Torso. (British Museum.) 


Moorish Arch. (Cathedral of Cordova.) 


CHAPTER THE NINEEENTH. 
MYSTIC CHRISTIAN FIGURES AND TALISMANS. 


Wz 


N UR engraving borrows from the West Front of 
) Laon Cathedral, France, a Catherine-Wheel (or 
“Rose”) Window. The twelve pillars, or radii, 
are the signs of the Zodiac, and are issuant out 
of the glorified centre, or opening “rose,’—the sun or 
“beginning of all things.” “King Arthur’s Round Table” 
displays the “crucified” Rose in 
its centre. 

In the “tables,”* alternating 
with tying-knots, of the Order 
of the Garter, —which “Most 
Noble Order? was originally 
dedicated, be it remembered, to 
the Blessed Lady, or to the 
Virgin Mary, —the microcosmi- 

Fig. 34. cal, miniture “King Arthur’s 
Round Table” becomes the in- 
dividual female discus, or organ, waxing and waning, nega- 
tive or in flower, positive or natural, alternately red and 
white, as in the Rose of the World: Rosamond, Rosa mundi. 
And where we will adduce, as our justification for this new 
reading of the origin of the Order of the Garter, the very 
motto of the princely order itself: 
“Honi soit qui mal y pense!” 


or, 
“ “YONT soit qui mal y pense!” 


* Tablier, Fr. = Apron. 
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What this “Yoni” is, and the changes meant and apotheo- 
sised through it, the discreet reader will see on a little 
reflection. 

All the world knows the chivalric origin of this Most 
Noble Order of the Garter.* It arose in a princely act,— 
rightly considered princely, when the real, delicate, inex- 
pressibly high-bred motive and its circumstances are under- 
stood, which motive is systematically and properly concealed. 
Our great King Edward the Third picked-up, with the 
famous words of the motto of the Order of the Garter, the 
“garter’—or, as we interpret it, by adding a new construc- 
tion with hidden meanings, the “Garder” (or special cestus, 
shall we call it?}—of the beautiful and celebrated Countess of 
Salisbury, with whom, it is supposed, King Edward was in love. 

The following is from Elias Ashmole: “The Order of 
the Garter by its motto seems to challenge inquiry and defy 
reproach. Everybody must know the story that refers the 
origin of the name to a piece of gallantry: either the Queen 
or the Countess of Salisbury having been supposed to have 
dropped one of those very useful pieces of female attire at a 
dance; upon which old Camden says, with a great deal 
of propriety, and a most just compliment to the ladies, 
‘Hæc vulgus perhibit, nec vilis sme hec videatur origo, cum 
NOBILITAS sub AMORE jacet.’ The ensign of the order, in 
jewelry or enamel, was worn originally on the left arm. 
Being in the form of a bracelet to the arm, it might possibly 
divert the attention of the men from the reputed original; it 
might be dropped and resumed without confusion; and the 
only objection I can see to the use of such an ornament is 
the hazard of mistake from the double meaning of the 
term periscelis, cells, which signifies not only a garter, but breeches, 
which our English ladies never wear: ‘Que GraecitepioyeAy 
vocant, nostri Braccas’ (braces or breeches) ‘dicunt,’ says 
an ancient Father of the Church.” The Garter, to judge 
thus from Camden, was not a garter at all for the leg, but an 
occasional very important item of feminine under-attire; 
and King Edward’s knightly feeling, and the religious devo- 


* See post, and through Chapter the Thirtieth, for particular facts 
—very important in the authentic history of the “Garter.” 
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tion of the object, will be perceived upon close and delicately 
respectful consideration. 

There is great obscurity as to the character of Abraxas, 
the divinity of the Gnostics. The Eons, or Degrees of 
Advance in the Zodiacal Circle, are thirty in number to 
each of the Twelve Signs, and consequently there are 360 to 
the entire Astronomical Circle, or 365, counting for each 
day of the solar year. The inscription upon the Gnostic 
gems, CEOT, is probably intended for OEOT; “for the 
Arabs yet substitute the s for the th in their pronunciation” 
(Gnostics, p. 233; Matter, Histoire Critique du Gnostidsme). 
In this “s”? and the “th” standing for it, lie all the mys- 
teries of Masonry. 

+, Christos, was designed for the guide of all that 
proceeds from God. Sophia-Achamoth is the guide, ac- 
cording to the Gnostics, for all proceeding out of “matter.” 
St. Irenseus, whose period is the end of the second century, 
draws all these startling inferences from the Book of Enoch, 
and names “Sophia” as signifying the Divine Wisdom. 
The Ophite scheme seems evidently the Bhuddistic Bythos, 
answering to the first Buddha. Sige, Sophia, Christos, 
Achamoth, Ildabaoth, answer to the successive five others 
(Gnostics, p. 27; Bellermann’s Drei Programmer über die 
Abraxas-gemmen, Berlin, 1820; Basilides; Tertullian, De 
Prescript.: “Serpentem magnificant in tantum, ut ilium 
etiam Christo preferant.” See Tertullian, Epiphanius, and 
Theodoret: St. John iii. 14, also). We now refer the reader 
to some significant figures towards the end of our volume, 
which will be found according to their numbers. 

Figure 289 : The Abraxas-god, invested with all the 
attributes of Phoebus. Green jasper ; a unique type. The 
Egyptians call the moon the mother of the world, and say 
it is of both sexes (Plutarch; Spartian, Life of Caracalla). 
The moon, in a mystic sense, is called by the Egyptians 
male and female. The above is a gem in the Bosanquet 
Collection. In the exerque is the address, CABAQ—“Glory 
unto Thee!” On the reverse, in a cartouche formed by a 
coiled asp,—precisely as the Hindoos write the ineffable name 
“Aum,’—are the titles IAQ, ABPACAZ (The Gnostics, p. 86). 
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Figure 311 represents Venus standing under a canopy 
supported on twisted columns, arranging her hair before a 
mirror held-up by a Cupid; two others hover above her 
head, bearing up a wreath. In the field, ODAZIZ APIOPIO 
—“The Manifestation of Arioriph.” Venus here stands for 
the personification of the Gnostic Sophia, or Achamoth, and 
as such is the undoubted source of our conventional repre- 
sentation of Truth (Montfaucon, pi. clxi.) Reverse, figure 
312, which represents Harpocrates seated upon the lotus, 
springing from a double lamp, formed of two phalli united 
at the base. Above his head is his title “Abraxas,” and 
over that is the name “lao.” In the field are the seven 
planets. The sacred animals—the scarab, ibis, asp, goat, 
crocodile, vulture, emblems of so many deities (viz. Phre, 
Thoth, Isis, Merides, Bebys, Neith)—the principal in the 
Egyptian mythology, arranged by threes, form a frame to the 
design. Neatly engraved on a large, bright loadstone 
(The Gnostics, p. 211). 


ORIGIN OF THE TRICOLOR. 


“THEORY OF SACRAMENTAL MYSTICISM,” ADAPTED FROM THE 
SPECULATIONS OF THE SOPHISTS OR GNOSTICS. 


Blue. White. Red. 
(B.V.M.) (S.S.) (O, Fire.) 
Baptism by Air or light. 
water. 
Natural. Intermediate. Supernatural. 
Nexus. 
Bread (“Host”) and Wine (cup denied 
to the Laity). 
Body. Spirit: symbolical 
Blood.” 


Sacramenta: “Baptism and the Supper of the Lord.” 


From the above cabalistic estimate of the virtues of 
colours, it happens that the colour blue (sky-blue) is chosen 
as the colour for the investiture of infants at baptism, and 
as the colour for children’s coffins. Blue or white (not 
white as meaning the “S.S.” in the sacred sense, but white 
as the synthesis of material elements, or of light, or of “sin- 
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lessness in irresponsibility”) are children's colours at other 
times. There were two great ordeals—by water, and by fire. 
The one is the occult trial—baptism by water, in the sinister 
or left-handed sense, applied to those suspected of witchcraft. 
The other (more perfect and more perfecting) baptism is by 
symbolical fire. Both rites were in use among the Egyptians. 
(Refer to mystic heraldic formule elsewhere in our book.) 
The three ordeals (or sacraments) of the Ancient Mysteries 
were by “Water, Air, and Fire.” Thus, also, the Egyptian 
Initiation: “Cave, Cloud, Fire.’ So, too, the Masonic 
Initiations. With these meanings, royal coffins and investi- 
tures are always red (Mars), as meaning “royalty active;” 
or imperial purple (Jupiter, or perhaps Mercurius—Thoth, 
Taut, Tat), as “royalty passive,” or implying the “lord of 
regions.” 

According to the cabalistic view, “Jacob’s Ladder,” 
which was disclosed to him in a vision, is a metaphorical 
representation of the powers of alchemy, operating through 
visible nature. The “Ladder” was a “Rainbow,” or pris- 
matic staircase, set up between earth and heaven. Jacob's 
Dream implied a history of the whole hermetic creation. 
There are only two original colours, red and blue, represent- 
ing “spirit” and “matter;” for orange is red mixing with 
the yellow light of the sun, yellow is the radiance of the 
sun itself, green is blue and yellow, indigo is blue tinctured 
with red, and violet is produced by the mingling of red and 
blue. The sun is alchemic gold, and the moon is alchemic 
silver. In the operation of these two potent spirits, or 
mystic rulers of the world, it is supposed astrologically that 
all mundane things were produced. 

The following three pages explain the mystic analogy 
between colours, language, music, and the seven angelic ad- 
verse intelligences, supposed by the Gnostics to be opera- 
tive in the “dissonance of creation.” These represent the 
descending half of the “Machataloth,” as the cabalistic Jews 
called the Zodiac united. The whole is made up from ab- 
struse sigmas, or the application of Rosicrucianism on its 
hieroglyphic and representative side. 
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Persian Fire-Tower. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


THE “ROSY CROSS” IN INDIAN, EGYPTIAN, GREEK, 
ROMAN AND MEDIÆVAL MONUMENTS. 


inheres, and of which it is the life, still, according 
to the abstruse and unexplained ideas of the 
Rosicrucians, it is itself another element, in a 
second non-terrestrial element, or inner, non-physical, 
ethereal fire, in which the first course fire, so to speak, 
flickers, waves, brandishes, and spreads, floating (like a 
liquid) now here, now there. The first is the animal, 
material, gross fire, with which we are familiar, contained 
in a celestial, unparticled, and surrounding medium (or 
celestial fire), which is its matrix, and of which, in this 
human body, we can no nothing. 

In 1867, in Paris, a suggestive philosophical book was 
published, under the title of Hébreu Primitif, Formation 
des Lettres, ou Chiffres, Signes du Zodiaque et Racines 
Hebraiques, avec leurs Derives dans les Langues de 
l’Orient et de l’ Europe, par Ad. Lethierry-Barrois. 

Ptha is the emblem of the Eternal Spirit from which 
everything is created. The Egyptians represented it as a 
pure ethereal fire which burns for ever, whose radiance is 
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raised far above the planets and stars. In early ages the 
Egyptians worshipped this highest being under the name 
of Athor. He was the lord of the universe. The Greeks 
transformed Athor into Venus, who was looked upon by 
them in the same light as Athor (Apuleius, Cicero, Ovid; 
Ptolemeeus, in tetrabibla; Proclus; Ennemoser, vol. i. p. 
268, trans, by Howitt). Among the Egyptians, Athor also 
signified the night (Hesiod, Orpheus). “According to the 
Egyptians,” says Jablonski, “matter has always been con- 
nected with the mind. The Egyptian priests also main- 
tained that the gods appeared to man, and that spirits 
communicated with the human race.” “The souls of men 
are, according to the oldest Egyptian doctrine, formed of 
ether, and at death return again to it.” 

The alchemists were a physical branch of the Rosicru- 
cians. The more celebrated authors (and authorities) upon 
the art and mystery of alchemy are Hermes (whose 
seven chapters and “smaragdine table,” as it is called, 
contain the whole alchemical system); Geber, the “Turba,” 
“Rosary,” Theatrum Chemicum, Bibliothèque Hermétique, 
Chymical Cabinet; Artephius, Arnoldus de Villa Nova, 
Raimondus Lullius, Trevisan, Nicholas Flamel, Zachareus, 
Basilius Valentinus, Cosmopolita, and Philalethes (Thomas 
Vaughan). Refer also to The Hermetical Triumph, or the 
Victorious Philosopher’s Stone: London, 1723 ; Lucas’s 
Travels, p. 79; Count Bernard of Treviso. Two leading 
works, however, on the hermetic subject are La Chiave del 
Gabinetto* Col. 1681, 12mo, by Joseph Francis Borri, an 
Italian; and Le Compte de Gabalis, ou Entretiens sur les 
Sciences Secretes; imprimée a Paris, par Claude Barbin, 
1671, I2mo, pp. 150. This book is the work of the 
Abbé de Villars, or is supposed to be so. J. V. Andrea, 
a writer upon hermetic subjects, was Almoner to the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, and wrote early in the seventeenth 
century. The Emperor Rudolphus the Second greatly 


* Mark—the letters G and C are convertible:—Thus Gab or Cab 
(“Gab” ala or “Cab” ala). The “Compte” de “Gabalis” is properly 
the “Compte” de “Cabalis,” or the Count of the “Cabala.” 
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encouraged learned men who had made acquaintance with 
alchemical lore. At the supposed revival of Rosicrucianism 
in Paris, in March 1623, the Brethren were said to number 
thirty-six; of whom there were six in Paris, six in Italy, six 
in Spain, twelve in Germany, four in Sweden, and two in 
Switzerland. In 1616, the famous English Rosicrucian, 
Robertas de Fluctibus (Robert Fludd), published his 
defence of the society, under the title, Apologia Compen- 
diaria, Praternitatem de Rosea-Cruce, Suspitionis et Infamies 
maculis aspersam abluens, published in 1616 at Frankfort. 
Since this time, there has been no authentic account of the 
Rosicrucians. We are now the first translators of Robert 
Fludd. 

“Amongst an innumerable multitude of images and 
symbolical figures, with which the walls”—~i.e., those of the 
caverns of initiation at Salsette—“are covered, the Linga or 
Phallus was everywhere conspicuous, often alone, some- 
times united with the petal and calyx of the lotus, the point 
within the circle, and the intersection of two equilateral 
triangles” (Dr. Oliver, History of Initiation. See also Maurice 
on the Indian Initiations.) 

The Linga, or pillar, or stone of memorial, in its material 
form, is the perpetuation of the idea of the male generative 
principle, as the physical means, in conjunction with the 
Yoni (loni), or discus, of the production of all visible things. 
In this connection, the addition to the name of Simon Peter 
(Petra, or Pietra, Cephas. Jonas, Bar-Jonas, lonas) will be 
recalled as suggestive. There is a sacred stone in every 
Temple in India. The Stone, or Pillar, or “Pillow,” of 
Jacob was sacred among the Jews. It was anointed with oil. 
There was a sacred stone among the Greeks at Delphi, 
which was also anointed with oil in the mystic ceremonies. 
The stone of Caaba, or black stone at Mecca, is stated to 
have been there long before the time of Mohammed. It was 
preserved by him when he destroyed the dove and 
images. The obelisks at Rome were, and are, Lingas (or 
Linghas). In the Temple of Jerusalem, and in the Cathe- 
dral of Chartres, they are in vaults. They are the idea of 
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the abstract membrum, or “affluence,” or MEANS. To the 
initiated mind they imply glory, not grossness. 

Figs. 25, 26 (p. 137), are the Crux-Ansata of the 
Egyptians. This emblem is also found in India. Accord- 
ing to Ruffinus and Sozomen, it imports the £time that is 
to come.” It is a magical symbol. Fig. 27 is the imperial 
mound, and cross-sigma surmounting it. 

Figs. 28, 29, are symbols of Venus (Aphrodite), the 
deity of the Syrians and Pheenicians. They are phallic 
emblems. 

Fig. 30 is the Phallus proper. It is the sigma of Zeus, 
Mithras, “Baalim,” Bacchus. 

Figures numbered 31, “Osiris:” these various figures 
signify also Jupiter-Ammon. The rectangular marks denote 
the Scandinavian Tuisco, Thoth (Mercurius, or Hermes). 

Fig. 35 is the Indian form of the same idea. 
X The figure marked 36 is to be found on the 
breast of one of the mummies in the museum of 
Fig. 35- the London University. 


Fig. 36. 


Upon a monument discovered in Thebes, Anubis is re- 
presented as St. Michael and St. George are in Christian 
paintings, armed in a cuirass, and having in his hand a 
lance, with which he pierces a monster that has the head 
and tail of a serpent (A. Lenoir, “Du Dragon du Metz,” 
&c., Mémoires de l’ Academic Celtique, tome ii. pp. 11, 12). 

Figure 37 is the “Labarum.” The celebrated sign which 
is said to have appeared in the sky at noonday to the 
Emperor Constantine was in this form. 

Figure 38 is the monogram of the Saviour. To show the 
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parallel in symbolical forms, we will add some further 
authorities from the Temple of Solomon at Jerusalem. 

Figure 39, No. 1, is an evidently Corinthian foliation. It 
is from a pillar in the vaults of the Temple of Solomon 
at Jerusalem. (Probably a Lotus-Acanthus.) No. 2 is evi- 
dently the “Crux-Ansata,’ combining the indications of 
“Lotus” and “Lily.” Here is a union of the classic, the 
Judaic, and Gothic forms, all presenting the same idea at 
once. Buddha was the sun in “Taurus;” Cristna (Crishna, 
Krishna) was the sun in “Aries.” 

In regard to the origin of speech, of writing, and of 
letters, it may be remarked that the Egyptians referred the 
employment of a written symbol (to record and communi- 
cate the spoken word) to a Thoth; the Jews, to Seth or his 
children (Josephus, Ant. i, 2, 3); the Greeks, to Hermes. 
But “Thout”? in Coptic (Pezron, Lexicon Lingua. Coptice 
s. voc. Gen xix. 26 in the Coptic version), also MW’ in 
Hebrew, and `Epuñņs (Hermes) in Greek, are all names for 
a pillar or post. This is the Homeric use of ëpua and épis 
(il. a, 486; Od. 1, 278; Kenrick’s Essay on Primeval 
History, p. 119). Apya is the ship, navis (from thence 
come “nave” and “navel’), in which the germ of animated 
nature was saved. Thebes, or Theba, means the “ark.” 
Carnac, or Karnak, in Egypt, is reckoned to be older than 
the days of Moses—at least dating from 1600 A.C. 
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HERALDIC GENEALOGY OF THE “FLEUR-DE-LIS,” OR 
““FLOWER-DE-LUCE.” 


APOTHEOSIS OF THE SYMBOL 
Fig. 40. 


4. Bee. 6. Bee. 7. Imperial Bee. 8. Fleuron. 9. Charlemagne. 
to. A Babylonian Gem. 11 and 12. Early French (also Baby- 
lonian). 13. Middle French. 14. Later French. 16. Valois. 
17. Henry of Navarre. 18. In England, thus. 19. Bourbon. 
20. Egyptian Sculptures: Fleur-de-Lis ; Asp. 
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21. Finial: meaning the “Fleur-de-Lis.” 22. Finial.* 


The opinion of M. Dupuis was (see his learned memoir 
concerning the origin of the constellations), that “Libra” 
was formerly the sign of the vernal equinox, and “Aries” 
of the nocturnal, autumnal equinox; that is, that since the 
origin of the actual astronomical system, the procession 
(precession?) of the equinoxes had carried forward by seven 
signs the primitive order of the zodiac. Now, estimating 
the procession (precession?) at about 70⁄2 years to a degree, 
that is, 2115 years to each sign,-and observing that 
“Aries” was in its fifteenth degree 1447 before Christ, it 
follows that the first degree of “Libra” could not have 
coincided with the vernal equinox more lately than 15,194 
years before Christ, to which, if you add 1790 years since 
Christ, it appears that 16,984 years have elapsed since 
the origin of the “Zodiac” (Volney, Ruins of Empires, 1° 
English edition, 1792, p. 360). 

All white things express the celestial and luminous gods; 
all circular ones, the world, the moon, the sun, the destinies; 
all Semicircular ones, as arches and crescents, are descriptive 
of the moon, and of lunar deities and meanings. 

“The Egyptians,” says Porphyry, “employ every year a 
talisman in remembrance of the world. At the summer 
solstice, they mark their houses, flocks, and trees with red, 


* See figs. 190, 191, 192, 195, post. See, also, pp. 47, 48, 52, 53, ante. 
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supposing that on that day the whole world had been set on 
fire. It was also at the same period that they celebrated the 
Pyrrhic or ‘Fire-Dance.’ ” (And this illustrates the origin of 
the purifications by fire and water.) 

There are seven planets in the solar system. These seven 
planets are signified in the seven-branched candlestick of 
the Jewish ritual. The number is a sacred number. These 
seven “prophets,” or angels, have each twelve apostles, 
places, stella, “stalls,” or regions or dominions (stalls as 
“stables”), for the exercise of their powers. These are the 
twelve divisions of the great Circle, or the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac. All this is Cabalistic, Magical, Sabaistical, and 
Astrological. The name Ashtaroth or Astarte has been 
derived from Ashre, aster, ast, star, or “starred;” in the 
same way as the word Sephi-roth comes from the Hebrew 
root, “roth.” 

On the black sacred stone (‘Kebla,” or “Cabar’) at 
Mecca, “there appears the figure of a human head cut,” 
“which some take to be the head of a Venus” (Enthumius 
Zyabenus, Mod. Un. Hist. 1. 213; Sale’s Discourse, p. 16; 
Bibliotheca Biblia, i. 613, 614). 

Man’s ideas, outwards from himself, must always become 
more dreamlike as they recede from him, more real as they 
approach him. 


Summits of Eastern Minerats. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


MYTH OF THE SCORPION, OR THE SNAKE, IN ITS 
MANY DISGUISES. 


VANYNE of the Targums says that ST a serpent, 
a 


tempted Adam, or the first man, and not Mñ, 
Eve, his wife. Here we have the object of 
adoration of the Ophites—the female generative 
power—the Destroying, Regenerating Power among the 
Ophites, and, indeed, the Gnostics generally. The Serpent 
was called the Megalistor, or Great Builder of the Universe 
(Maia, or Bhuddist Illusion). Here again we recognise, 
under another name (Ophites), the Cyclopes, or the builders 
of the circular Temples at Stonehenge and everywhere else. 
Mr. Payne Knight has repeated an observation of Stukeley, 
that “the original name of the temple at Abury was the 
‘Snake’s Head.’ ” And he adds, “It is remarkable that the 
remains of a similar circle of stones (circular temple) in 
Bceotia had the same name in the time of Pausanias (Pau 
sanias, Beot cap. Xix. s. 2). 

The famour oracular stone, enclosed in the seat of St. 
Edward’s chair (the Coronation Chair) in Westminster 
Abbey, was at one time a stone to which adoration was 
paid. It was possessed of imagined miraculous gifts. This 
stone is asserted to be the same which the Patriarch rested 
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his head upon in the Plain of “Lusa,” and is said to have 
been carried first to Brigantia, a city of Gallicia, in Spain. 
From thence it was brought into Ireland by Simon Brech, 
the first King of the Scots, about 700 years before Christ; 
and from there, about 370 years after, into Scotland, by 
King Fergaze (Fergus). In the year of Christ 850 it was 
placed at the Abbey of Scone (in the county of Perth) by 
King Kenneth; this being the place where the Scottish 
Kings were generally crowned in those days. In the year 
1297 this Scottish wooden throne or chair, together with 
their crown and sceptre, was brought into England by the 
English King Edward the First, and placed in Westminster 
Abbey. 


“Si quid habent veri vel chronica, cana fidesve, 
Clauditur hac Cathedra nobilius ecce lapis, 

Ad caput eximius Jacob quondam Patriarcha 
Quem posuit, cernens minima mirapoli. 

Quern tulit ex Scotis, spolians quasi victor honoris, 
Edwardus Primus, Mars velut armipotens; 
Scotorum Domitor, noster Validissimus Hector, 
Anglorum Decus & gloria milite.” 


Antiquities of Westminster Abbey, 1711. 


It is still supposed, in accordance with the ancient pro- 
phecies, that the stone in the Coronation Chair has miracu- 
lous gifts, and that the sovereignty of England depends 
upon it;* as also that the pre-eminence of London is con- 
nected with the preservation of London Stone. 

Both the ancient relic, London Stone, and the Coronation 
Stone in Westminster Abbey, seem of the same character. 
They appear to have been either worn down to their present 


* This magical stone carries with it the tradition (how or whence 
derived no one knows), that it murmurs approval at the coronation 
when the rightful heir assumes his or her seat on it; but that, on the 
contrary, it would clap with terrific noise, and fire flash from it, 
implying protest and denunciation, should an usurper attempt to coun- 
terwork or control its mysteries. It still has hooks for the chain which 
in former unknown times suspended it, when it was borne as a talisman 
of victory at the head of the army—when doubtless it was regarded as a 
Palladium of Prosperity, and a Divinity. 
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smallness in the lapse of the ages, or to have been mutilated 
at some unknown, remote period—possibly thrown down 
and broken as objects of superstitious reverence, if not of 
direct and positive idolatry, thus very probably exciting 
indignation, which, as it found opportunity and scope for 
its exercise, was successful in their demolition. In both 
these stones we certainly have only fragments—perhaps of 
Obelisks, or of Jewish “Bethel” Pillars or “Stones”—for 
all these supposed magical stones are of the same sacred 
family. 

The supposed magical stone, enclosed in the wooden 
block at the base of the Coronation Chair, has been reputed, 
from time immemorial, to murmur its approval or disap- 
proval of the royal occupant, only at the moment when the 
Sovereign was placed in the chair for investiture with the 
sacred pallium or with the state robes, on the occasion of 
the King’s or the Queen’s coronation. 

In this respect the stone is very similar in its ascribed 
supernatural gifts, and in this special oracular speaking- 
power, to all sacred or magical stones; and more particu- 
larly to the famous statue of Memnon in Egypt, which is 
said to give forth a long, melodious tone with the first ray 
of sunrise, like that produced by the wind through the 
Æolian harp. It is not quite clear whether this sound is 
expected to issue from the stone in .the royal chair at 
Westminster when approval is intended, and the meaning 
of the stone is benign, or whether sounds at all are to be 
heard only when displeasure is to be expressed. This 
strange asserted power of the sacred stone at Westminster 
to become vocal directly allies it with other oracular stones 
all over the world. The prevalence everywhere, and in 
all time, of the existence of special stones having this 
miraculous gift is a striking and curious proof of the con- 
tinual, invincible yearning of man for supernatural direct 
help and direction from powers exterior and invisible to 
him. He earnestly desires the possibility of personal com- 
munication with that intelligent, unseen world, which he 
cannot avoid thinking is close about him, surveying his 
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doings. Man tries to overcome the assurance that this 
invisible, recognitive, responsfve world, to betake himself 
to in his time of trouble, is, so far as his senses insist, 
so hopelessly out of reach. He languishes to think it 
attainable. 

The oracular stone at Westminster seems only a piece of 
some pillar or lithos: but no one will attempt to dispute 
that it is an object of prodigious antiquity, and that its 
history is very remarkable and interesting. Its place of 
deposit, too, the shrine of Edward the Confessor, is worthy 
of it; and both inspire deep reverence—nay, an awful 
feeling. 


Gnostic Talisman. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


OMINOUS CHARATER OF THE COLOUR “WHITE” 
TO ENGLISH ROYALTY. 


WE beg to premise that the following fears are not 
our belief, but that they are educed from old 
traditions—old as England. 

It is a very ancient idea, derived from the 
highest antiquity, that the colour “white’—which, con- 
sidered in the mystic and occult sense, is feminine in its 
origin—is fateful in its effects sometimes; and that, as a 
particular instance of its unfortunate character, it is an 
unlucky colour for the royal house of England—at all 
events, for the king or queen of England personally— 
singular as the notion would appear to be. We are not 
aware whether this sinister effct of the ominous colour 
white is supposed to extend to the nation generally. It is 
limited, we believe, to the prince or sovereign of England, 
and to his immediate belongings. The name John, which 
comes from Jona, a remote feminine root, has also been 
reckoned unfortunate from the king’s name both in England 
and in France. The reason of this does not appear to be 
anywhere stated. The origin of the prophecy, also, as to 
the formidable character of the colour white to England is 
unknown; but it is imaginged to be at least as old as the 
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time of Merlin. Thomas de Quincey, who takes notice of 
the prophecy of the “White King,” says of King Charles 
the First, that the foreboding of the misfortunes of this 
“White King” were supposed to have been fulfilled in his 
instance, because he was by accident clothed in white at 
his coronation; it being remembered afterwards that white 
was the ancient colour for a victim. This, in itself, was 
sufficiently formidable an omen. De Quincey’s particular 
expressions are, “That when King Charles the First came 
to be crowned, it was found that, by some oversight, all 
the store in London was insufficient to furnish the purple 
velvet necessary for the robes of the king and for the 
furniture of the throne. It was too late to send to Genoa 
for a supply; and through this accidental deficiency it 
happened that the king was attired in white velvet at the 
solemnity of his coronation, and not in red or purple robes, 
as consisted with the proper usage.” 

As an earlier instance of this singular superstition, the 
story of that ill-fated royal White Ship occurs to memory, 
as the vessel was called wherein Prince William, the son of 
King Henry the First, the heir-apparent, with his natural 
sister, the Countess of Perche, and a large company of the 
young nobility, embarked on their return to England from 
Normandy. It might be supposed that the misfortunes of 
King Charles the First, which were accepted, at that time of 
monarchical dismay, as the reading (and the exhaustion) 
of this evil-boding prophecy, were enough; but there are 
some reasons for imagining that the effects are not—even 
in our day—altogether expended. The fatalities of the 
colour “white” to English royalty certainly found their 
consummation, or seemed so to do, in the execution of 
King Charles the First, who was brought out to suffer 
before his own palace of “Whitehall’—where, again, we 
find “white” introduced in connection with royalty and 
tragical events. Whitehall is the Royal “White” Palace of 
England. The “White Rose” was the unfortunate rose 
(and the conquered one) of the contending two Roses in 
this country. This is again a singular fact, little as it has 
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been remarked. We will pursue this strange inquiry just 
a little further, and see if the lights of Rosicrucianism will 
not afford us a measure of help; for it is one of the 
doctrines of the Rosicrucians that the signatures, as they 
call them, of objects have a magical marking-up and a pre- 
ternatural effect, through hidden spiritual reasons, of which 
we have no idea in this mortal state,—in other words, that 
magic and charming, through talismans, is possible; com- 
mon sense being not all sense. 

The colour white is esteemed both of good and of bad 
augury, according to the circumstances and the periods of 
its presentation. However (to speak a few strange words), 
in relation to the use of the name “Albert Edward,” in 
a possible future time, which every loyal subject will hope 
to be remote enough, we would advise (supposing so 
humble a voice as ours should reach, or could attain, 
to the quarters where such a change might be effected) a 
variation of our future king’s name, and an avoidance of 
this supposedly unfortunate prefix “Albert” in favour of 
“Edward” only. This name of Edward is an historical, 
triumphant, and auspicious name; for all our Edwards, 
except the weak King Edward the Second, have been 
powerful or noteworthy men. Now, very few people have 
had occasion to remark, or have recalled the fact as signi- 
ficant and ominous in the way we mean, that the word 
“Albert” itself means “White.” The root of “Albert” is, 
in most languages, to be found in “white:” albus, white; 
alp, white; Albania, the “white” country. We here recall 
the “snowy camese,” to which Byron makes reference 
as wom in Albania. “Albion” (of the “white” cliffs), 
Alb, Al, El, Æl, all mean “white.” Examples might be 
multiplied. AAdos, ado, albus, “white,” are derived from 
the Celtic alp; and from thence came the word “Alps,” 
which are mountains always white, as being covered with 
snow. “Albus,” white, certainly comes from the Celtic alp, 
or alb,’ says the historian Pezron; “for in that language, 
as well as in many others, the b and the p frequently 
interchange; from whence the ancient Latins, and the 
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Sabines themselves, said Alpus for white. I consider it 
therefore as certain,’ continues Pezron, “that from Alpus 
the word Alps came, because the mountains are always 
white, as being covered with snow; the words ‘Alp’ or 
‘Alb,’ and their compounds, meaning white everywhere. I 
conclude, also, that from the Pen of the Celte, Umbrians, 
and Sabines, which signifies a ‘head,’ ‘top,’ or ‘high place,’ 
they made Penninus Mons, the Apennines, vast mountains 
in Italy. Thus these celebrated words proceed certainly 
from the Gaulish tongue, and are older by several ages than 
the city of Rome.” The following are all Teutonic or 
German words: alb, alf (Qy. Alfred?), and alp,—which 
all signify “white,” as their original root. Thus much for 
white. 

White is also a colour not auspicious to the Prussian royal 
family, although, again, in a contradictory way, the ensigns 
of Prussia (Borussia, or “of the Borussi’’) are, as armorists 
well know, the original “white and black” of the Egyp- 
tians, which were adopted by the Teutons and the Templars. 
These white and black tinctures are heraldically argent and 
sable: Luna, or pearl, for “tears;’ Saturn, or diamond, for 
“sadness, penance, and ashes.” In these strange senses, 
the Rosicrucians accepted colours as in themselves talis- 
manic, powerfully operative through their planetary “effi- 
cients,” or “signatures,” as the astrologers call them. These 
ideas, more or less pronounced, have prevailed in all ages 
and in all countries, and they lurk largely in suspicion 
through our own land. We are all aware, in England, of 
the objection to the colour “green” in certain cases. It is the 
spirit-colour, a magic colour, the colour of the “fairies,” 
as the cabalistic, tutelary, miniature spirits are called, who 
are supposed to be very jealous of its use. In Ireland, green 
is universally regarded with distrust; but with veneration, in 
the spiritual sense. It is the national colour; for the 
Patroness of Ireland is the female deity, the Mother of 
Nature, known in the classic mythology as Venus,—equally 
Venus the graceful and Venus the terrible, as the Goddess 
of Life and of Death. The various verts, or greens, are the 
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“colour-rulers” in the emblazonry of the Emerald Isle. 
The presiding deity of the Land of Ierna, or of Ireland, is 
the mythic “Woman” born out of the fecundity of nature, 
or out of the “Great Deep.” This is the genius (with cer- 
tain sinister, terrible aspects, marked out grandly in the 
oldforms) who is “impaled” or “crucified”—in its real, hidden 
meaning-upon the stock, or “Tree of Life,’ indicated by 
the Irish Harp. Her hair, in the moment of agony, streams 
Daphne-like, as “when about to be transformed into the 
tree,” behind her in the wind, and twines, in the mortal, 
mythical stress, into the seven strings of the magic Irish 
Harp, whose music is the music of the spheres, or of the 
Rosicrucian, assumed penitential, visible world. These 
seven strings stand for the seven vowels, by means of which 
came speech to man, when the “new being,” man (this is 
cabalistic again, and therefore difficult of comprehension), 
“opened his mouth and spake.” The seven strings of the 
Irish Harp, it will be remembered, are blazoned “Luna,” or 
the “Moon’—the feminine moon—according to the 
practice of the old heralds, in regard to all royal or ruling 
achievements, which are blazoned by the names of the 
planets. The seven strings of the Irish harp mean also the 
seven pure tones in music; these, again, stand for the seven 
prismatic colours; which, again, describe the seven vowels; 
and these, again, represent their seven rulers, or the seven 
planets, which have their seven spirits, or “Celestial Flames,” 
which are the seven Angels or Spirits of God, who keep the 
way round about “the Throne of the Ancient of Days.” 
There is in most countries an objection to Friday, 
although it is the Mohammedan sacred day or Sabbath. 
Friday is the day of the “Green.” Emeralds, or smaragds, 
are proper to be worn on Friday, and bring good fortune, as 
exercising occult influences on this particular day. This is 


* The breastplate of the Jewish High-Priest had its oracular gems, 
which were the Urim and Thummim. The reputed enchanter, Apol- 
lonius Tyaneus, is said, for the purposes of his magic, to have worn 
special rings, with their appropriate gems, for each day of the seven- 
fold week, to command the particular spirits belonging to the different 
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the day on which all green gems, and the colour green, 
should be universally used. Friday is the “woman's day” of 
the sevenfold weekly period; and therefore, as some ill- 
natured people might say, it is the unlucky day. Certain 
it is, however, that although it presents the exact contradic- 
tion of being especially the woman's day, few or no mar- 
riages would be celebrated on this day, as popularly bearing 
the mark of ill-luck, which supposition few would like openly 
to defy, or, according to the familiar expression, “fly in the 
face of.” May is also forbidden for marriages, although it 


days. The Hermetic Brethren had certain rules that they observed in 
relation to this view of the power of precious stones to bring good or 
bad fortune through the planetary affinities of certain days, because 
they imagined that the various gems, equally as gold and silver, were 
produced through the chemic operation of the planets, working secretly 
in the telluric body. They thought that gold and silver, and all the 
gems, had but one foundation in nature, and were simply augmented, 
purified, and perfected through the operation of the hermetic or mag- 
netic light—invisible and unattainable under ordinary circumstances, 
and unknown, except to the alchemists. All yellow gems, and gold, are 
appropriate to be worn on Sunday, to draw down the propitious 
influences, or to avert the antagonistic effects, of the spirits on this day, 
through its ruler and name-giver, the Sun. On Monday, pearls and 
white stones (but not diamonds) are to be worn, because this is the day 
of the Moon, or of the second power in nature. Tuesday, which is the 
day of Mars, claims rubies, and all stones of a fiery lustre. Wednesday 
is the day for turquoises, sapphires, and all precious stones which seem 
to reflect the blue of the vault of heaven, and that imply the lucent 
azure of the supposed spiritual atmosphere, wherein, or under which, 
the Rosicrucian sylphs dwell—those elementary children who, 
according to the cabalistic theogony, are always striving for inter- 
course with the race of Adam, seeking a share of his particular privilege 
of immortality, which has been denied to them. Thursday demands 
amethysts and deep-coloured stones of sanguine tint, because Thursday 
is the day of Thor—the Runic impersonated Male Divine Sacrifice. 
Friday, which is the day of Venus, has its appropriate emeralds, and 
reigns over all the varieties of the imperial, and yet strangely the 
sinister, colour green. Saturday, which is Saturn's day, the oldest of the 
gods, claims for its distinctive talisman the most splendid of all gems, 
or the queen of precious stones, the lustre-darting diamond, which is 
produced from the black of Sab, Seb, or Saturn, the origin of all visible 
things, or the “Great Deep,” or “Great Mother,” in one sense. 
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is the “woman's month,” or month in which “May-day” 
occurs, and in which “May-poles” used to be set up every- 
where. (See figures of May-poles later in our book.) 

But to return to the ill-omened colour to England, white, 
and to the important (in this sense, formidable) shape in 
which we find it to appear in the name borne by our Prince 
of Wales—“Albert Edward;” inheriting his name “Albert” 
from perhaps the most lovable prince whom this country 
has ever known as casting in his destinies, by marriage, with 
it, but whose end—in the prime of life, and in the fulness 
of his influence—was surely unfortunate enough, when the 
eyes of hope of all Europe, in various respects, were fixed 
upon him! Let us, then, suggest that the name “Albert” 
be passed over in the person of the Heir to the Throne as 
a name laid aside; and let us hope that by and by (in 
distant days we trust) he will be known as king by the 
name—the propitious name—of Edward only, “Edward 
the Seventh,’—a period whose oncome, because of the 
royal disappearance which it will imply, we most earnestly 
and religiously deprecate. But the time must come; and 
we may be forgiven the thought sometimes obtruding. For 
it is of England and of her destinies we speak,—fanciful 
and strange as our unexpected allusions, and remote, legen- 
dary speculations, may appear; far off the beaten tracks of 
this hard, common-sense, mechanical, every-day world, in 
which the lot of thinkers, if of unusual bent, really seems 
most injuriously cast, and even cruelly cast. But men are 
men, and thoughts are thoughts: whether the thoughts of the 
“Conquest,” or of those of the reign of Victoria, all are 
alike in their reality at the time that they arise in the mind. 

The “White Lady of Berlin,” and her mysterious appear- 
ances from time to time, are well known to the writers of 
modern romantic biographical story. Whom she is sup- 
posed to represent seems to be unknown to all. Those 
who have recorded her fitful revelations of herself venture 
no surmise; but she is considered in some way the evil 
genius of the Hohenzollern family, much in the same 
manner as the unaccounted-for figure might have been 
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regarded who revealed himself to Brutus on the Plains 
of Philippi, and who announced the crowning misfortunes 
of the next day. The Irish have a name for this super- 
natural appearance in the “banshee,” or the speaker, or 
exponent, of fate. The “White Lady of Berlin” is sup- 
posed to be seen by some person in the palace before any 
pre-eminent disaster supervenes, occurring to a member of 
the royal house. The glimpses of this White Lady are only 
momentary and delusive,—so vague, indeed, as to be readily 
contradicted or explained away (perhaps willingly) even by 
the supposed seers themselves. It is also a fact not a little 
curious, when we come to consider it by the side-glance, 
as it were, that the colour white (the English unfortunate 
colour), besides being that of the “White Rose” and of 
“Whitehall,” is that white of the unlucky Stuarts, whose 
history through centuries, both in Scotland and in England, 
was but one long catalogue of mishaps, woes, and disasters. 
Prince Charles Edward and his famous “white cockade,” 
and the evil fortunes of all his followers and of the Jacobite 
cause in general in 1715 and 1745, emblemed in the virgin, 
holy colour white, supply a touching—nay, tragical—page 
in public and in private history. Lastly, we may adduce as 
a supposed exemplification of the terrible general effects.of 
this evil-boding name albus, and colour white, in France, 
the history of all the Bourbons, whose colour is white in 
particular, from the first of that name who displayed his 
snowy banner, and who fell by the dagger of an assassin, to 
the last Bourbon in modern history, whose fate we will not 
attempt to forecast, nor in any manner to seem to bespeak. 
Merlin, whose prophecy of the dangers, at some time, of 
“white” to the kingdom of England was supposed to refer 
to the invasion of this country by the pale Saxons, whose 
device or token was the “white horse,” until further associa- 
tions of white and misfortune in England came to dispel 
the idea, may even still have his original prophetic forecast 
unfulfilled. The colour white, or some strange, at present 
unimagined, associations of “white,” may yet lie, like a 
dream, perdu in the future (of the chances of which no man 
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can speak), to justify Merlin at once, and to astonish and 
bewilder, by the long-delayed evolvement of the centuries 
in which at last the realisation and the misfortune become 
simultaneously apparent: for which, and for the possibilities 
of which, we will terminate in the adjuration of the sublime 
Romans, those masters in the art of augury and of divination, 
“Absit omen!” But thus much we have chosen to explain 
about the colour white, in justification of the ideas of the 
Rosicrucians as to the supernatural power of colours; and as 
to the magical qualities of those occult influences which they 
determined, in their philosophical vocabularies, strangely 
and mysteriously to call the “signatures of things.” 


Ancient Crosses: 
Margam, South. Wales; St. Patrick’s, Co. Louth. 


vg? 
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Various Foliatus Curves of the Lotus. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


THE BELIEFS OF THE ROSICRUCIANS—MEANING OF 
LIGHTS AND OF COMMEMORATIVE FLAMBEAUX 
IN ALL WORSHIP. 


ROM the name of the Temple, now Stonehenge, 

Rn RA comes the name of Ambresbury, which stands a 

wed few miles from it. This is called the “Ambres 

of the Abiri.” It is two words, and means the 

“Ambres of the Dii Potentes,” or of the "3N, or “Cabiri,” 
—for they are the same. 

The star of the Légion d’Honneur bears the inscription 
—“Napoléon, Empereur des Français.” This order was 
instituted by the Emperor Napeleon the First, after the 
discovery and elimination of the Secret Society, or Brother- 
hood, of which General Pichegru, Georges Cadoudal, the 
famous Moreau, and other noted revolutionary men, were 
members. This order possessed, it is stated, a talisman, or 
mystic head, which served as a recognitive mark, and was 
supposed to be a sort of bond to the brotherhood. After 
their death, their secret insignia were discovered; and it has 
been stated that the Emperor Napoleon, whose attention 
was instantaneously arrested by great and unusual ideas or 
supernatural suggestions, in suppressing this mystic symbol 
or head, adopted it in another form, and substituted his own 
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head, in profile, as the palladium, or talisman, for his new- 
order of the “Legion of Honour.” 

The saffron robe of Hymen is of the colour of the Flame 
of Fire. The Bride, in ancient days, was covered with a veil 
called the “Flammeum;” unless made under this, no 
vow was considered sacred. The ancients swore, not by 
the altar, but by the flame of fire which was upon the altar. 
Yellow, or flame-colour, was the colour of the Ghebers, or 
Guebres, or Fire-Worshippers. The Persian lilies are yellow; 
and here will be remarked a connection between this fact 
of the yellow of the Persian lilies and the mystic symbols 
in various parts of our book. Mystic rites, and the sym- 
bolical lights, which mean the Divinity of Fire, abound at 
Candlemas-day (February 2d), or the Feast of the Purifi- 
cation; in the torches borne at weddings, and in the typical 
flame-brandishing at marriage over almost all the world; in 
the illuminations at feasts; in the lights on, and set about, 
the Christian altar; at the festival of the Holy Nativity; in 
the ceremonies at preliminary espousals; in the Bale, or 
Baal, fires on the summits of the mountains; in the watch- 
lights, or votive sanctuary-lights, in the hermitage in the 
lowest valley; in the chapelle ardente in the Romish funereal 
observances, with its abundance of silent, touching lights 
around the splendid catafalque, or twinkling, pale and 
ineffectual, singly at the side of the death-bed in the cottage 
of the peasant. Starry lights and innumerable torches at 
the stately funeral, or at any pompous celebration, mean 
the same. In short, light all over the world, when applied 
to religious rites, and to ceremonial, whether in the ancient 
or in the modern times, bespeaks the same origin, and 
struggles to express the same meaning, which is Parseeism, 
Perseism, or the worship of the deified FIRE, disguised in 
many theological or theosophic forms. It will, we trust, 
never be supposed that we mean, in this, real fire but only 
the inexpressible something of which real fire, or rather its 
flower or glory (bright light), is the farthest off—because, 
in being visible at all, it is the grossest and most inadequate 
image. 
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All this strange, dreamy, ethereal view of a vital, acces- 
sible something, entirely separate from the suggestions of 
mere sensation, is Gnosticism, or Bhuddism, in its own 
profoundest depth. It follows on similarly to the “intoxi- 
cation,” or suffusion with the very certainty of the presence 
of God, which, in the poetic sense, was said to fill the mind 
of even the supposed arch-atheist Spinoza. 

The Rosicrucians, through the revelations concerning 
them of their celebrated English representative, Robertus 
de Fluctibus, or Robert Fludd, declare, in accordance with 
the Mosaic account of creation,-which, they maintain, is 
in no instance to be taken literally, but metaphorically,— 
that two original principles, in the beginning, proceeded 
from the Divine Father. These are Light and Darkness,— 
or form or idea, and matter or plasticity. Matter, down- 
wards, becomes fivefold, as it works in its forms, according 
to the various operations of the first informing light; it 
extends four-square, according to the points of the celestial 
compass, with the divine creative effluence in the centre. 
The worlds spiritual and temporal, being rendered subject 
to the operation of the original Type, or Idea, became, in 
their imitation of this Invisible Ideal, first intelligible, and 
then endowed with reciprocal meaning outwards from them- 
selves. This produced the being (or thought) to whom, 
or to which, creation was disclosed. This is properly the 
“Son,” or Second Ineffable Person of the Divine Trinity. 
Thus that which we understand as a “human mind” be- 
came a possibility. This second great, only intelligible 
world, the Rosicrucians call “Macrocosmos.” They dis- 
tribute it as into three regions or spheres; which, as they 
lie near-to, or dilate the farthest from, the earliest-opening 
divine “Brightness,” they denominate the Empyreum, the 
Aétheraeum,. and the Elementary Region, each filled and 
determinate and forceful with less and less of the First 
Celestial Fire. These regions contain innumerable invisible 
nations, or angels, of a nature appropriate to each. Through 
these immortal regions, Light, diffusing in the emanations of 
the cabalistic Sephiroth, becomes the blackness sediment, 
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or ashes, which is the second fiery, real world. This power, 
or vigour, uniting with the Ethereal Spirit, constitutes 
strictly the “Soul of the World.” It becomes the only 
means of the earthly intelligence, or man, knowing it. It 
is the Angel-Conqueror, Guide, Saviour born of “Woman,” 
or “Great Deep,” the Gnostic Sophia, the “Word made 
flesh” of St. John. The Empyrseum is properly the flower, 
or glory (effluent in its abundance), of the divine Latent 
Fire. It is penetrated with miracle and holy magic. The 
Rosicrucian system teaches that there are three ascending 
hierarchies of beneficent Angels (the purer portion of the 
First Fire, or Light), divided into nine orders. These 
threefold angelic hierarchies are the Teraphim, the Sera- 
phim, and the Cherubim. This religion, which is the 
religion of the Parsees, teaches that, on the Dark Side, there 
are also three counterbalancing resultant divisions of 
operative intelligences, divided again into nine spheres, or 
inimical regions, populated with splendidly endowed adverse 
angels, who boast still the relics of their lost, or eclipsed, 
or changed, light. The elementary world, or lowest world, 
in which man and his belongings, and the lower creatures, 
are produced, is the flux, subsidence, residuum, ashes, or 
deposit, of the Ethereal Fire. Man is the microcosm, or 
“indescribably small copy,” of the whole great world. 
Dilatation and compression, expansion and contraction, 
magnetic sympathy, gravitation-to, or flight-from, is the bond 
which holds all imaginable things together. The connec- 
tion is intimate between the higher and the lower, because 
all is a perpetual aspiration, or continuous descent: one 
long, immortal chain, whose sequence is never-ending, 
reaches by impact with that immediately above, and by 
contact with that immediately below, from the very lowest 
to the very highest. “So true is it that God loves to retire 
into His clouded Throne; and, thickening the Darkness that 
encompasses His most awful Majesty, He inhabits an 
Inaccessible Light, and lets none into His Truths but the 
poor in spirit.” The Rosicrucians contended that these so 
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“poor in spirit” meant themselves, and implied their sub- 
mission and abasement before God. 

The Rosicrucians held that, all things visible and in- 
visible having been produced by the contention of light 
with darkness, the earth has denseness in its innumerable 
heavy concomitants downwards, and they contain less and 
less of the original divine light as they thicken and solidify 
the grosser and heavier in matter. They taught, neverthe- 
less, that every object, however stifled or delayed in its 
operation, and darkened and thickened in the solid black- 
ness at the base, yet contains a certain possible deposit, or 
jewel, of light,—which light, although by natural process it 
may take ages to evolve, as light will tend at last by its own 
native, irresistible force upward (when it has oppor- 
tunity), can be liberated; that dead matter will yield this 
spirit in a space more or less expeditious by the art of the 
alchemist. There are worlds within worlds,—we, human 
organisms, only living in a deceiving, or Bhuddistic, “dream- 
like phase” of the grand panorama. Unseen and unsus- 
pected (because in it lies magic), there is an inner magnetism, 
or divine aura, or ethereal spirit, or possible eager fire, shut 
and confined, as in a prison, in the body, or in all sensible 
solid objects, which have more or less of spiritually sensitive 
life as they can more successfully free themselves from this 
ponderable, material obstruction. Thus all minerals, in 
this spark of light, have the rudimentary possibility of plants 
and growing organisms ; thus all plants have rudimentary 
sensitives, which might (in the ages) enable them to perfect 
and transmute into locomotive new creatures, lesser or 
higher in their grade, or nobler or meaner in their functions; 
thus all plants and all vegetation might pass off (by side- 
roads) into more distinguished highways, as it were, of 
independent, completer advance, allowing their original 
spark of light to expand and thrill with higher and more 
vivid force, and to urge forward with more abounding, 
informed purpose—all wrought by planetary influence, 
directed by the unseen spirits (or workers) of the Great 
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Original Architect, building His microcosmos of a world 
from the plans and powers evoked in the macrocosm, or 
heaven of first forms, which, in their multitude and magni- 
ficence, are as changeable shadows cast off from the Central 
Immortal First Light, whose rays dart from the centre to the 
extremest point of the universal circumference. It is 
with terrestrial fire that the alchemist breaks or sunders the 
material darkness or atomic thickness, all visible nature 
yielding to his furnaces, whose scattering heat (without its 
sparks) breaks all doors of this world’s kind. It is with 
immaterial fire (or ghostly fire) that the Rosicrucian loosens 
contraction and error, and conquers the false knowledge 
and the deceiving senses which bind the human soul as in 
its prison. On this side of his powers, on this dark side 
(to the world) of his character, the alchemist (rather now 
become the Rosicrucian) works in invisible light, and is 
a magician. He lays the bridge (as the Pontifex, or Bridge- 
Maker) between the world possible and the world impos- 
sible ; and across this bridge, in his Immortal Heroism and 
Newness, he leads the votary out of his dream of life into 
his dream of temporary death, or into extinction of the 
senses and of the powers of the senses; which world’s 
blindness is the only true and veritable life, the envelope of 
flesh falling metaphorically off the now liberated glorious 
entity—taken up, in charms, by the invisible fire into rhap- 
sody, which is as the gate of heaven. 

Now a few words as to the theory of alchemy. The 
alchemists boasted of the power, after the elimination and 
dispersion of the ultimate elements of bodies by fire (repre- 
sented by the absent difference of their weights before and 
after their dissolution), to recover them back out of that 
exterior, unknown world surrounding this world: which 
world men reason against as if it had no existence, when it 
has real existence.* It is this other world (just off this 


* And in which they were in ignorance in their “Pre-State,” as 
they will be (perhaps also in ignorance) in, their "After-State.” In 
respect of which state (“before” and “after” this life), all people, in 
all time, have had an idea. It is “Purgatory’—it is “Limbus”— 
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real world) into which the Rosicrucians say they can enter, 
and bring back, as proofs that they have been there, the old 
things (thought escaped), metamorphosed in to new things. 
This act is transmutation. This product is magic gold, or 
“fairy gold,” condensed as real gold. This growing gold, 
or self-generating and multiplying gold, is obtained by in- 
visible transmutation (and in other light) in another world 
out of this world; immaterial to us creatures of limited 
faculties, but material enough, farther on, on the heavenly 
side, or on the side opposite to our human side. In other 
words, the Rosicrucians claimed not to be bound by the 
limits of the present world, but to be able to pass into this 
next world (inaccessible only in appearance), and to be 
able to work in it, and to come back safe (and self-same) out 
of it, bringing their trophies with them, which were gold, 
obtained out of this master-circle, or outside elementary 
circle, different from ordinary life, though enclosing it; 
and the elixir vite or the means of the renewal or the per- 
petuation of human life through this universal, immortal 
medicine, or magisterium, which, being a portion of the 
light outside, or magic, or breath of the spirits, fleeing from 
man, and only to be won in the audacity of God-aided 
alchemic exploration, was independent of those mastered 
natural elements, or nutritions, necessary to ordinary 
common life. The daily necessary food which is taken for 
the sustenance of the body was, as the Rosicrucians con- 
tended, the means of dissolution, or death daily passing 
through and the real cause of the destruction of the body, 
by the slowest of all processes, but yet, in instalments, the 
effectual one. They asserted that man dies daily in his 
own native bodily corruptions. These singular philosophers 
ventured the assertion that God did not, in the beginning, 
intend that man’s life should be terminated by diseases, nor 
that he should be made subject to accidental, violent 


it is “Suspension in Repose”—it is as the “Twilight” of the Soul before 
and after the “Day” of Full Life, or complete consciousness. These 
ideas are as equally Christian as Pagan. How little is all this supposed 
in the ignorance of the moderns! 
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means of end. In the abstract sense, and apart from our 
knowledge of man as man, the Rosicrucians contended 
that diseases are not necessarily incidental to the body, 
and that death may be said to have become an imported 
accident into the scheme of things: our ideas being errone- 
ous as to the original design in regard of us. 

Man was to have lived as the angels, of an impregnable, 
impassible vitality, taking his respiration, not by short 
snatches, as it were, but as out of the great cup of the 
centuries. He was to be the spectator of nature—not 
nature his spectator. The real objects of the adepts were, 
in truth, to remain no longer slaves to those things supposed 
to be necessities, but, by the assistance of Heaven, to remove 
back to Heaven’s original intention; to rise superior to the 
consequences of the original Curse, and to tread under 
foot, in vindicating the purpose of God, that mortal (how- 
ever seductive), sexual, distinctive degradation entailing 
dissolution, heired from Adam, or from the First Trans- 
gressor. That poverty and celibacy (under certain limita- 
tions) must be the obligations of the true Brothers of the 
“R. C.” will at once be seen from the above reasons, 
however wild and mistaken—barely even comprehensible. 
This is the real original reason for the monastic state— 
defying and denying nature. 

The original curse was entailed upon mankind by eating 
of 

“the fruit 


Of that forbidden ‘Tree,’ whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe.” 


What that “Tree” was, and what are its votive, idolatrous 
(in the bad sense) symbols in the old world and in the new, 
we think we have abundantly shown-at least, in the occult, 
shadowy idea. Why, supposing that the alchemists ever 
possessed the power of universal gold-making, they fail of 
producing any, or of offering one of their rich gifts to the 
world, is at once answered in these two conclusive, obvious 
facts: Firstly, that if this power of gold-making, or of 
transmutation, were a recognised possibility, like any other 
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art allowed or authorised, it would inevitably become penal 
or impossible, in order to preserve the existing value of gold, 
the richest metal; and the professor of the art would be at 
once put out of sight. Secondly, if supposed to be true, and 
no fable, like any ordinary art or science, the man who had 
arrived at such a stupendous secret would be sacrificed or 
martyred in the insatiate haste of the people to compel him 
to produce gold, in order to satisfy them-that gold, more- 
over, which will destroy, but can never satisfy. “Ye can- 
not serve God and Mammon.” These things the alchemists 
too well know, and therefore they (if any exist now) hide, 
as they have always hidden, and deny, as they have always 
denied; being desirous of stealing through the world un- 
known and of serving God alone, whose inaccessible great 
glory, as we see, has been imitated in the golden lights of 
the inexpressibly grand (in the worldly and mortal sense), 
apostate constructions of the magnificent Mammon, Lord 
of the Treasures of this World, for which men offer them- 
selves willing victims even to Him, King of the Visible, 
whose semblance is that of the most brilliant yellow element 
—Fire—Or, “Golden Flame,” the “Flower” of the Fire. 

The alchemists maintain that the metals are produced in 
the secret operations of the planets, that grow them daily 
in the bowels of the earth; that the sun and moon, red 
and white, fire and water, light and darkness, male and 
female, night and day, are active in the generation of the 
precious metals, of which gold is due wholly to the invisible 
operation of the sun and moon, and silver is referable to the 
whitening or bleaching lucidity of the moon; that gold 
is produced quicker or slower according to the faster or 
slower operations of nature; that it vivifies and vegetates, 
bears bright seed and multiplies, germinating as fructifying 
in the matrix, or the laboratories of the earth; that gold is 
produced with infinite pains, as it were, by these chcmic 
operations of nature, very slowly under certain circum- 
stances, but very rapidly under other more favourable, more 
powerful conditions; that it is possible for the adept to act 
as the midwife of nature, and to assist in her deliverance, 
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and in the birth of gold, in these occult senses; that the 
work of nature being thus expedited by this alchemical art, 
the hitherto thwarted intention of Providence is effected in 
the predetermined liberation of the divine gold, “Lux,” or 
light, which is again united to its radix, or producing-point, in 
heaven. A spark of the original light is supposed by the Rosi- 
crucians to remain deep down in the interior of every atom. 
The Rosicrucian Cabala teaches that the three great 
worlds above—Empyreum, Ætheræum, and the Elementary 
Region—have their copies in the three points of the body 
of man : that his head answers to the first; his breast, or 
heart, to the second; and his ventral region to the third. 
In the head rests the intellect, or the magnetism of the 
assenting judgment, which is a phenomenon; in his heart 
is the conscience, or the emotional faculty, or the Saviour; 
and in the umbilical centre reside the animal faculties, or all 
the sensitives. Nutrition is destruction in the occult sense, 
and dissolution is rescue in the occult sense; because the 
entity, or visible man, is constructed in the elements, and is 
as equally ashes, or condemned matter, as they are; and 
because the fire that feeds the body (which is its natural 
respiration or maintenance) is in itself that which (however 
slowly) destroys it. Man lives upon the lees of nature, or 
(in the Bhuddistic view) upon the “gross purgations of the 
celestial fire,” which is urging itself clear through the opera- 
tion of the divine rescuing spirit in it. It follows that 
metaphysically all the wonderful shows of life are phantas- 
mata only, and their splendours false and a show only. But 
as these shows are the medium and the instruments of life, 
without which intelligence (in the human sense) would be 
impossible, this celestial “Second Fire” has been deified in 
the acknowledgments of the first inhabitants of the world, 
who raised pillars and stones in its honour as the first 
idol. Thus man bears in his own body the picture of the 
“Triune.” Reason is the head, feeling is the breast, and 
the mechanical means of both feeling and reasoning, of the 
means of his being Man, is the epigastric centre, from which 
the two first spring as emanations, and with which the 
two first form ultimately but “one.” The invisible mag- 
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netic, geometrical bases, or latitudes, of these three vital 
points, whose consent, or coincidence, or identity, forms the 
“microcosm,” which is a copy of the same form in heaven, 
answer magically to their stellar originals. This is astro- 
logical “ruling” by pyramidal culmination, and by trilinear 
descent or efflux, to an intersecting point in the latitudes of 
the heavens and in the man’s body, at which upper and 
lower, or heaven and earth, interchange; and Man is there- 
fore said to be made “in the image” of the Archetype, who 
has “descended” to man, who has “ascended” to Him. 
This is the “hinge-point” of the natural and the super- 
natural, upon which the two wings of the worlds real and 
unreal revolve. The starry heavens, through whose astro- 
logical cross-work complications (as in a map) all these 
infinite effects are produced, and on whose (for, taking 
gravitation away, they are the same) floor of lights, or cope 
or dome of signs or letters, all the “past, present, and 
future” has been written by the finger of God (although to 
man they are ever rearranging), can be read by the com- 
petent as Fate. Natural and supernatural, though one is 
only the reversed side of the other, as “darkness is only the 
reversed side of light, and light is only the reversed side of 
darkness,” are mistaken by man for opposites, although 
they are the same : man living in this state in darkness, 
although his world is light; and heaven in this state being 
darkness, although this state is light. 

Music (although it is unheard by man) is necessarily 
produced in the ceaseless operations of material nature, 
because nature itself is penitential and but the painful (and 
musical) expression between two dissonant points. The 
Bhuddist contends that all forms are but the penance of 
nature. Music is life, and life is music. Both are pain, 
although made delightful. Phenomena are not real. 

Thus colours to the human are negative as music addressed 
to the ear, the musical notes negative as colours addressed 
to the eye, and so on of the other senses, although they are 
all the same in the imagination, without the sensorium—as 
dreams show. And life and the world, in this view, are all 
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imagination : man being made in idea, and only in his own 
belief. This, again, is only pure Parseeism; and the whole 
will be rightly regarded as the most extraordinary dream of 
philosophy—as depth of depths beyond idea. 

Schubert, in his Symbolism of Dreams, has the following 
passages, which we have before adduced and made use of 
for illustration: “It may be asked whether that language, 
which now occupies so low a place in the estimation of 
men, be not the actual waking language of the higher 
regions, while we,” adds the philosopher, coming out with 
something very strange, “awake as we fancy ourselves, may 
be sunk in a sleep of many thousand years, or, at least, in 
the echo of their dreams, and only intelligibly catch a few 
dim words of that language of God, as sleepers do scattered 
expressions from the loud conversation of those around 
them.” 

The following is a fair view of the Rosicrucian theory 
concerning music. 

The whole world is taken as a musical instrument; that 
is, a chromatic, sensible instrument. The common axis or 
pole of the world celestial is intersected—where this superior 
diapason, or heavenly concord or chord, is divided-by the 
spiritual sun, or centre of sentience. Every man has a little 
spark (sun) in his own bosom. ‘Time is only protracted 
consciousness, because there is no world out of the mind 
conceiving it. Earthly music is the faintest tradition of the 
angelic state ; it remains in the mind of man as the dream of, 
and the sorrow for, the lost paradise. Music is yet master of 
the man's emotions, and therefore of the man. 

Heavenly music is produced from impact upon the paths 
of the planets, which stand as chords or strings, by the 
cross-travel of the sun from note to note, as from planet to 
planet; and earthly music is microscopically an imitation of 
the same, and a “relic of heaven;” the faculty of recogni- 
tion arising from the same supernatural musical efflux which 
produced the planetary bodies, in motived projection from 
the sun in the centre, in their evolved, proportional, harmo- 
nious order. The Rosicrucians taught that the “harmony 
of the spheres” is a true thing, and not simply a poetic 
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dream: all nature, like a piece of music, being produced 
by melodious combinations of the cross-movement of the 
holy light playing over the lines of the planets: light flaming 
as the spiritual ecliptic, or the gladius of the Archangel 
Michael, to the extremities of the solar system. Thus are 
music, colours, and language allied. 

Of the Chaldsean astrology it may figuratively be said 
that, although their knowledge, in its shape of the “Porten- 
tous Stone,”—in this instance, their grave-stone,—shut up 
the devils in the depths of the “Abyss,” and made the sages 
their masters (Solomon being the Priest or King, and his 
seal the “Talisman” that secures the “Deep”); Man, on 
account of his having fallen into the shadow and the corrup- 
tions of EXISTENCE, needs that mighty exterior HAND (be- 
fore which all tremble) to rescue him back into his native 
original Light or Rest. All the foregoing is pure Bhuddism. 

Thinkers who have weighed well the character of those 
supposed infractions of natural laws which have admitted, 
as it were philosophically, the existence of other indepen- 
dent, absent, thinking spirits, communicating intelligibly in 
this world of ours, insist “that it is impossible to suppose 
that the partitions between this world and the other world 
are so thin as that you can hear the movers in the other 
through.” 

Nevertheless, thoughtful people are equally able to 
convict modern philosophical realists of absurdity, when 
the former adduce the following insurmountable objection 
against them: “When we tell you of a supernatural 
thing,” say the supernaturalists to the realists, “you directly 
have recourse to a natural thing in which to find it.” This 
is contrary to common sense; and therefore the realistic 
arguer has no right to dispose in this manner of that 
which is supernatural; for his objections are futile and vain, 
and his arguments contradict themselves. Spirit and mat- 
ter, when sought to be explained, are totally opposed; and 
hence arises the reason why there can never be any belief 
of impossible things, and only the conviction that such 
things have been in the mind, notwithstanding the insur- 
mountable contradiction of the senses. 


a 


Bheems Chlori. (Mokundra Pass.) 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 
THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


AJN a very elaborate and interesting book, published 
in the year 1867, the title of which, at length, is 
the following: “Life and Work at the Great 
Pryamid. By C. Piazzi Smyth, Professor of 
Practical Astronomy in the University of Edinburgh, and 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland. Edmonston & Douglas, 
Edinburgh and London. 1867:” the conclusions (though a 
mistake) which we now supply from the author are offered 
as definitions, after infinite card, of this important name 
or word, “PYRAMID.” “Pyramid” is derived in this book 
from two Greek terms—rupos, “wheat;” uetpov, “measure,” 
or from Coptic roots, signifying pyr, “division;” met, 
“ten.” However, we offer to deduce this term “Pyramid” 
from quite another source. The present writer originally 
sought to do this in the year 1860, in a dissertation on the 
origin and purpose of the “Pyramids of Egypt.” It is well 
known that the letters P and F are radically the same 
letter (as is evidenced by their peculiar pronunciation in 
certain countries), and that they are interchangeable. In 
Professor Smyth's book, [Iupds is wrongly translated “wheat.” 
It signifies “product,” or “growth,” or “elimination;’ in 
other words, and in the symbolical sense, it means “sun- 
begotten,” or “fire-begotten." The Coptic derivation (re- 
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read by a new light) is the true one. Thus we obtain 
another reason upon which we rely as the real interpretation 
of the name of the pyramid, or obelisk, or great original 
altar or upright, raised to the divinity working secondarily 
in nature. Ivo is Fire (or Division produced by fire); 
Mertpov is Ten (or measures or spaces numbered as ten). 
The whole word means, and the entire object bearing this 
name means, the original Ten Measures or Parts of the 
Fiery Ecliptic or Solar Wheel, or the Ten Original Signs of 
the Zodiac. Therefore the Pyramids are commemorative 
altars raised to the divinity Fire. 

The Ophites are said to have maintained that the serpent 
of Genesis was the Aoyos, and the “Saviour.” The Logos 
was Divine Wisdom, and was the Bhudda, or Buddha, of 
India. The Brazen Serpent was called Aoyog, or the “Word,” 
by the Chaldee Paraphrast (Basnage, lib. iv. ch. xxv.) It 
is very certain that, in ancient times, the serpent was an 
object of adoration in almost all nations. The serpent- 
worshippers seem to have placed at the head, or nearly at 
the head, of all things (Maia), and most intimately con- 
nected with the serpent, a. certain principle which they 
called “Sophia.” This is clearly a translation of the word 
“Bhudda” into Greek. It also reminds us that the old. 
Bhuddas are always under the care of the Cobra-Capella. 
This is evidenced in all the Memnonian or Egyptian heads; 
and in the asp (or fleur-de-lis), more or less veiled or 
altered, displayed as the chief symbol upon the universal 
Sphynxes. The serpent, in one view, was the emblem of 
the evil principle, or destroyer. But, as we have seen 
before, the “destroyer” was the “creator.” Hence he had 
the name, among his numerous appellations, of OMIZ; in 
Hebrew, 358, Ob; and as he was the “logos,” or “linga,” 
he was also OW, and in Hebrew NSA. Query, hence 
Ludap, a seraph or serpent?—see Jones's Lexicon (in voce), 
and Lodos, wise. The Lud and Lod are both the same root. 
The famous “Brazen Serpent,” called Nehustan, set up by 
Moses in the Wilderness, is termed in the Targum a 
“Saviour.” It was probably a “serpentine crucifix,” as it 
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is called a cross by Justin Martyr. All the foregoing is 
allegorical, and hides deep Gnostic myths, which explain 
serpent-worship, united with the adoration paid to a per- 
pendicular. 

The three most celebrated emblems carried in the Greek 
mysteries were the Phallus, I; the Egg, O; and the Serpent, 
®; or otherwise the Phallus, the loni or Umbilicus, and the 
Serpent. The first, in each case, is the emblem of the sun, 
or of fire, as the male, or active, generative power. The 
second denotes the passive nature, or feminine principle, 
or the element of water. The third symbol indicates the 
destroyer, the reformer, or the renewer (the uniter of the 
two), and thus the preserver or perpetuator—eternally 
renewing itself. The universality of the serpentine worship 
(or phallic adoration) is attested by emblematic sculpture 
and architecture all over the world. This does not admit 
of denial. Its character and purpose are, however, wholly 
misunderstood. Not only is the worship of the serpent 
found everywhere, but it everywhere occupies an important 
station; and the farther back we go, the more universally 
it is found, and the more important it appears to have been 
considered. The Destroyer or Serpent of Genesis is cor- 
rectly the Renovator or Preserver. In Genesis there is a 
“Tree of Knowledge” and a “Tree of Life.” Here we 
have the origin of the Ophites, or Oriental emblematical 
serpent-worshippers, to account for whom, and for whose 
apparently absurd object of adoration, our antiquaries have 
been so uwich perplexed. They worshipped the Saviour- 
Regenerator under the strangest (but the sublimest) aspect 
in the world; but not the devil, or malific principle, in our 
perverse, mistaking ideas, and with the vulgar, downward, 
literal meanings which we apply. The mythic and mimetic 
art of the Gnostics is nowhere more admirably or more 
successfully displayed than in their hieroglyphs and pictured 
formula. Even in the blazonry and in the collars and 
badges of chivalry (which seems so remote from them), we 
find these Ophite hints. The heathen temples and the 
modern ritualistic churches alike abound in unconscious 
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Gnostic emblems. State ceremony harbours them; they 
mix with the insignia of all the orders of knighthood; and 
they show in all the heraldic and masonic marks, figures, 
and patterns, both of ancient and of modern times. The 
religion of the Rosicrucians is also concealed, and uncon- 
sciously carried forward, perpetuated, and ignorantly fos- 
tered, by the very persons and classes who form, contrive, 
and wear decorations with special mysterious marks, all the 
world over. Every person, in unconsciously repeating 
certain figures, which form an unknown language, heired 
from the ancient times, carries into futurity, and into all 
parts of the world, the same carefully guarded traditions, 
for the knowing to recognise, to whose origin the sun, in 
his first revolution, may be figuratively said to be the only 
witness. Thus the great inexpressible “Talisman” is said to 
be borne to the “initiate” through the ages. 

Proposals were published some years ago for a book 
entitled, “The Enigma of Alchemy and of Œdipus resolved; 
designed to elucidate the fables, symbols, and other mytho- 
logical disguises, in which the Hermetic Art has been 
enveloped and signalised in various ages, in ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, masonic formula, astronomical signs, and con- 
stellations,—even in the emblazonments of chivalry, heraldic 
badges, and other emblems; which without explanation, 
have been handed down, and which are shown to have 
originated in the same universal mystic school, through each 
particular tracing their allusion to the means and mecha- 
nism.” This intended work was left in MS. by its anony- 
mous author, now deceased, but was never published. The 
unknown author of it produced also in the year 1850, in 
I vol. 8vo, a book displaying extraordinary knowledge of 
the science of alchemy, which bore the name, “A Suggestive 
Enquiry into the Hermetic Mystery; with a Dissertation on 
the more celebrated of the Alchemical Philosophers.” 
This book was published in London; but it is now extinct, 
having been bought up—for suppression, as we believe—by 
the author’s friends after his decease, who probably did not 
wish him to be supposed to be mixed up in such out-of-the- 
way inquiries. 
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The Vedas describe the Persian religion (Fire-Worship) 
as having come from Upper Egypt. “The mysteries cele- 
brated within the recesses of the ‘hypogea’ ” (caverns or 
labyrinths) “were precisely of that character which is called 
Freemasonic, or Cabiric. The signification of this latter 
epithet is, as to written letters, a desideratum. Selden has 
missed it; so have Origen and Sophocles. Strabo, too, and 
Montfaucon, have been equally astray. Hyde was the only 
one who had any idea of its composition when he declared 
that “It was a Persian word, somewhat altered from Gabri 
or Guebri, and signifying FIRE-WORSHIPPERS.’” (See 
O’Brien’s Round Towers of Ireland, 1834, p. 354.) Pococke, 
in his India in Greece, is very sagacious and true in his 
arguments; but he tells only half the story of the myths in 
his supposed successful divestment of them of all unexplain- 
able character, and of exterior supernatural origin. He 
supposes that all the mystery must necessarily disappear 
when he has traced, and carefully pointed out, the identity 
and transference of these myths from India into Egypt and 
into Greece, and their gradual spread westward. But he 
is wholly mistaken; and most other modern explainers 
are equally mistaken. Pococke contemplates all from the 
ethnic and realistic point of view. He is very learned in an 
accumulation of particulars, but his learning is “of the 
earth, earthy;” by which we mean that, like the majority of 
modern practical philosophers, he argues from below to 
above, and not, in the higher way, from above to below, or 
(contrary to the inductive, or Aristotelian, or Baconian 
method) from generals to particulars, or from the light of 
inspiration into the sagacities of darkness, as we may call 
unassisted world’s knowledge,—always vain. 

The Feast of Lanterns, or Dragon-Feast, occurs in China t 
their New Year, which assimilates with that of the Jews, 
and occurs in October at the high tides. They salute the 
festival with drums and music, and with explosions of 
crackers. During the Feast, nothing is permitted to be 
thrown into water (for fear of profaning it). Here we have 
the rites of Aphrodite or Venus, or the Watery Deity, 
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observed even in China, which worship, in Protean forms, 
being also the worship of the Dragon or Snake, prevails, in 
its innumerable contradictory and effective disguises, over 
the whole world. How like are the noises and explo- 
sions of crackers, &c., to the tumult of the festivals of 
Dionusus or Dionysius, to the riot or rout of the Cory- 
bantes amongst the Greeks, to the outcry and wild music of 
the priests of the Salii, and, in modern times, to the noises 
said to be made at initiation by the Freemasons, whose 
myths are claimed to be those (or imitative of those) of the 
whole world, whose Mysteries are said to come from that 
First Time, deep-buried in the blind, unconscious succession 
of the centuries! In the Royal-Arch order of the Masons, as 
some have said, at an initiation, the u companions “fire 
pistols, clash swords, overturn chairs, and roll cannon-balls 
about. The long-descended forms trace from the oldest 
tradition; the origin, indeed, of most things is only doubt or 
conjecture, hinted in symbols. 

The Egyptian Deities may always be recognised by the 
following distinctive marks : 

Phthas, Ptah, by the close-fitting Robe, Four Steps, 
Baboon, Cynocephalus. 

Ammon, Amn, by a Ram's Head, Double Plume, Vase, 
Canopus. 

The Sun-God (Phre or Ra) has a Hawk's Head, Disc, 
Serpent, Ureus. 

Thoth, or Thoyt, is Ibis-headed (means a scribe or priest). 

Sochos, or Suches, has a Hawk. Hermes Trismegistus 
(Tat) displays a Winged Disc. 

The Egyptians, however, never committed their greater 
knowledge to marks or figures, or to writing of any kind. 

Figure 313: the Gnostics have a peculiar talisman of Fate 
(Homer’s Aisa). This is one of the rarest types to be met 
with in ancient art. In Stosch’s vast collection, Winckel- 
mann was unable to find a single indubitable example. It 
is of brown agate, with transverse shades, and is an Etrus- 
can intaglio or Gnostic gem. The Gnostics, p. 238, makes a 
reference to this figure. 
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Later in our book (figs. 191, 300, 301) we give a figure 
of the “Chnuphis Serpent” raising himself aloft. Over, and 
corresponding to the rays of his crown, are the seven vowels, 
the elements of his name. The usual triple “S.S.S.” and bar, 
and the name “XNOTBIC” are the reverse of this 
Gnostic gem. It is a beautiful intaglio on a pale plasma of 
the finest quality, extremely convex, as it has been found on 
examination. 

In the Ophic planetary group (Origen in Celsum, vi. 25) 
Michael is figured as a lion, Suriel as a bull, Raphael as a 
serpent, Gabriel as an eagle, Thautabaoth as a bear, Erat- 
saoth as a dog, Ouriel as an ass. Emanations are supposed 
to pass through the seven planetary regions, signified by 
these Chaldzan names, on their way to this world. It was 
through these seven planetary spiritual regions, or spheres, 
filled with their various orders of angels, that the Gnostics 
mythed the Saviour Jesus Christ to have passed secretly; 
disguising Himself and His Mission in order to win securely 
to His object. In evading recognition, in His acceptable 
disguises, through these already-created “Princedoms of 
Angels,” He veiled His purpose of His Voluntary Sacrifice 
for the Human Race till He was safe, in His investment in 
“Humanity,” for the accepted “Propitiation”’—through 
the “Virgin,” for production only; not for “office.” 

There was deep mystery in the Gnostic method of 
teaching that, although the “Sacrifice” (the source of 
sacrifice in all faiths) was complete and real and perfect, the 
Saviour did not—nor could—suffer bodily or be nailed 
really, and die upon the Cross, but that He suffered in 
appearance only, and vicariously—the Scripture being mis- 
read. The Gnostics maintained that Simon the Cyrenean 
—who, the Evangelist states, bore His cross—did really 
bear it as the culprit, and suffered upon it. As human and 
divine are totally different, this could not impair the efficacy 
of the “Crucifixion,” for the substitution of persons was 
miraculous and remote (of course) from human sense. 


Christian Monogram. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 
HISTORY OF THE TOWER OR STEEPLE. 


HE have asserted, in an earlier part of our book, 
that the pyramidal or triangular form which fire 
assumed in its ascent to heaven was, in the mono- 
lithic typology, used to signify the Great Genera- 
tive Power. The coarse sensuality which seems inseperable 
from modern ideas about the worship of the pillar or upright 
has no place really in the solemn ancient mind, in which 
ideas of religion largely and constantly mingled. We must 
not judge the ancients by too rigid an adherence to our own 
prepossessions—foolish and inveterately hardened as they 
continually are. 

The adoration paid to this image of the phallus, which 
has persisted as an object of worship through all the ages, 
in all countries, was only the acknowledgement, in the 
ancient mind, of wonder at the seemingly accidental and 
unlikely, but certainly most complete and effectual, means 
by which the continuation of the human race is secured. 
The cabalistic arguers contended that “Man” was a pheno- 
menon; that he did not, otherwise than in his presentment, 
seem intended; that there appeared nothing even in the 
stupendous chain of organisms that seems specially to 
hint his approach, or to explain his appearance (strange as 
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this seems), according to likelihoods and sequence; that 
between the highest of the animals and the being “Man” 
there was a great gulf, and seemingly an impassable gulf; 
that some “after-reason,” to speak according to the means 
of the comprehension of man, induced his introduction 
into the Great Design; that, in short, “Man” originally 
was not intended. There is a deep mystery underlying all 
these ideas, which we find differently accounted for in the 
various theologies. 

We are here only speaking some of the abstruse specula- 
tions of the old philosophers, whose idea of creation, and of 
the nature of man and his destiny, differed most materially 
—if not wholly—from the acceptable ideas which they chose 
to inculcate, and which they wished to impress upon ordi- 
nary minds. Thus their deeper speculations were never 
committed to writing, because they did not admit of inter- 
pretation in this way; and if so handed down or promul- 
gated, they would have been sure to have been rejected and 
disbelieved, on account of the impossibility of their 
being believed. In indicating some of the strange notions 
propounded by the Sophists, and, if possible, still more 
remarkably by the early Christian Fathers, we desire to 
disclaim any participation with them. Our personal belief 
of these theories must not be necessarily supposed from our 
seeming to advocate them. There is no doubt that they 
were very acute and profound persons who undertook the 
examination and reconcilement of the philosophical systems 
at the introduction of Christianity. 

The succeeding array of phallic figures will be found 
interesting, as tracing out to its progenitor or prototype 
that symbol which we call the “upright” This architec- 
tural descent we shall call the “Genealogy of the Tower or 
Steeple.” 

The Architectural Genealogy of the “Tower” or “Steeple” 
(so to speak) is full of suggestion, and is closely connected 
with the story of the phallus. 

The insignia on the heads of the cobras in the friezes of 
the Egyptian Court in the Crystal Palace are coloured on 
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the Right, White, on the Left, Red. | These imply mascu- 
line and feminine, ideas. 


L. R. 


Fig. 43. Fig. 44. 


The accompanying figure is the Winged Human-headed 
Lion. It comes from the Nineveh Gallery. It may be 


Fig. 46. Fig. 47. 
Pyramid Tower or “Tor.” 


recognised as the Winged Bull, and also as the Winged 
“Lion of St. Mark.” 


N 
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Fig. 48. Tower. Fig. 49. Tower of Babel. 


The “Lion,” “Bull,” “Eagle,” “Man,” are the symbols of 
the Evangelists; the “Man,” or “Angel,” standing for 
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St. Matthew, the “Lion” for St. Mark, the “Bull” for 
St. Luke, and the “Eagle” for St. John. In these strange 


Fig. 52. Egyptian Colossus. 


aspects the Evangelists figured in many ancient churches, 
and on most fonts. | These representative forms are also 


Fig. 53. Pyramid. Fig. 54. 
Egyptian Seated Figure (British Museum). 


said to have been the “Four Cherubim” of the Ark of the 
Hebrews. Hermetically they signify the “four elements,” 
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or the four corners or angle-points of the “Lesser” or 
“Manifested World,” or the “Microcosm” of the Cabalists. 

Fig. 45 represents an Obelisk at Nineveh, now in the 
British Museum. Jacob’s Pillar, the Sacred Stone in West- 
minster Abbey, “Bethel,” &c., “Gilgal,” have a mythic 
alliance with the obelisk. 


Fig. 55. Colossal Head, (British Museum.) 


Regarding the Pyramids the following may be advanced: 
Murphy, the delineator of the Alhambra, considered the 
Pointed Arch to be a system founded on the principle of 
the Pyramid. The pointed or vertical Saracenic or Gothic 


Fig. 56. 


arch presents the form of the upper portion of the human 
daddos. The Saracenic arch denotes the union of the 
Linga and Yoni. 

In fig. 56 we have the sun rising from between the 
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horns of Eblis (here taken for the Pyramids). This is a 
poetical superstition of the Arabians, who therefore turn to 
the North to pray; in contradiction to the practice of 
the Persians, who adore the rising sun. The Arabians 
avert in prayer from this malific sign of the “horns,” 
because the sun is seen rising from between them; and 
when disclosing from between these mythic pillars, the sun 
becomes a portent. 

Fig. 57 is an Egyptian seal, copied by 
Layard (Nineveh and Babylon., p. 156). Sub- 
ject : the Egyptian god Harpocrates, seated on 
the mythic lotus, in adoration of the Yoni, or et 
nn, or havah. Be 

The Druidical Circles, and single stones standing in 
solitary places, are all connected with the mystic specula- 
tions of the Rosicrucians. 
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Fig. 58. Figures on the Egyptian Sarcophagus in the British Museum. 


The eminences, St. Michael's Mount and Mont St.- 
Michel, were dedicated by the Phoenicians to the Sun-God 
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(Hercules), as the “Hydra? or “Dragon-slayer.” These 
mounts in the Channel are secondary “Hercules’ Pillars,” 
similar to Calpe and Abyla. 


Figs. 60, 61. 


Heads of Ships: a. Fiddle-head; b, c, d. Gondola; e. Ceres’ Reaping-hook, 
also Saturn; f. Blade and Fasces; g. Beak of Galley; h. Glaive; 
i. Prow of Grecian Galley. 


The Architectural Genealogy of the “Tower” or “Steeple” 
displays other phases of the alterations of the “upright.” 
All towers are descendants of the biblical votive stones, and 


Fig. 62. Stonehenge. 


in multiplying have changed in aspect according to the 
ideas of the people of the country in which they were 
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raised. This Architectural Genealogy of the “Tower” or 
“Steeple” gives many varieties. 
The groups on p. 218 supply new changes in the Tower 


Fig. 64. Druidical Circle at Darab, in Arabia. 


or Upright, and furnish evidence how it passed into the 
Christian times, and became the steeple. When thus 


Fig. 65. Fig. 66. 
“Kit’s Cotty-house,” Kent. Ancient British Coin, men- 
tioned by Camden. 


changed and reproduced, according to the architectural 
ideas of the builders of the different countries where the same 
memorial pillar was raised, it assumed in time the pecu- 
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liarities of the Gothic or pointed style. The steeples of the 
churches, the figures of which we give on p. 218, indicate the 


Fig. 68. Fig. 69. 


England: St. Michael’s British Chan- France Normandy: Mont 
Mount, Mount’s Bay, nel, “Dragon- St.-Michel. (“Montjoie!” 
Cornwall. “Dragon,” mouth." (Gali- “Montjoy !’—old Battle- 
Horns, or Fires. (Mo- lee from the cry of the Gauls.) “Dra- 
loch or Baal.) West.) gon,” Horns, or Fires. 

(Moloch or Baal.) 


St. Michael, or the Sun (Hercules). 


Fig. 71. Fig. 70. 
Round Tower, Round Tower, Ireland. 
Devenish, Ireland. 


gradual growth, and expansion of the romantic or pointed 
architecture, which is generally called Gothic; and they 
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prove how the upright, or original phallic form, was adopted 
and gradually mingled in Christian architecture,-in reality 
at last becoming its dominant feature. 

Fig. 96 represents one of the Western Towers of St. 
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Fig. 72. Obeliscus. Fig. 73. Obelisk. Fig. 75. Two Round Towers. 


Paul’s Cathedral, London, which is one of the double lithoi 
(or obelisks), placed always in front of every temple, 
Christian as well as heathen. It is surmounted by the 


Fig. 74. Propylon, Thebes. 


“fir-cone” (thyrsus) of Bacchus, and the sculptured urns 
below it are represented as flaming with the mystic fire. 

The Architectural Genealogy of the “Tower” or “Steeple” 
in fig. 97, p. 220, exemplifies a parallel of growth between all 
the uprights, and exhibits their changes of form, and proves 
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their reproduction through the centuries, both in the East, 
and more particularly in the western countries of Europe. 
In the lower portion of this fig. 97 we have a further outline- 
configuration of various towers and steeples, displaying 
the new character given, and the gradual variations of 
the “Tower” in the first instance, and afterwards of the 
“Steeple;’ both being reproductions of the first idea of 


Fig. 77. Fig. 78. Fig. 76. 
The “Cootob Minor,” Antrim Round Round Tower 
near Delhi, supposed Tower. at Bhaugul- 
to have been built pore, India. 
circa 1220, 


the lithos, upright, or phallus: the “Idol” imitative of the 
“Flame of Fire.” 

The two pillars in fig. 102 are monuments in Penrith 
Churchyard. These are the familiar double “Runic” up- 
rights, pillars, or spires. 

All the minarets and towers in the East display in the 
peculiar curves of their summits the influence of the same 
phallic idea, as an attentive examination will prove. 

There seems to be little or no reason to doubt that the 
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much-disputed origin of the pointed Gothic arch, or lancet- 
shaped arch, and the Saracenic or Moorish horseshoe arch, 
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Fig. 79. Round 7 Tower Peru, 
Fig. 80. Persian Round Tower. (From Hanway.) 
Fig. 81. Round Tower, Central America. 


is the union and blending of the two generative figures, — 
namely, the “discus” or round, and the upright and ver- 
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Fig. 82. Mudros of Phoenicia. (Dr. Hyde.) 
Fig. 83. Mahody of Elephanta. (Capt. Pyke.) 
Fig. 84. Muidhr of Inismurry. 

Fig. 85. Pillar-stone, Hill of Tara. 


tical, or "phallic shape, as indicated in the diagrams on 
pp. 222, 223. These forms, in their infinite variety, are the 
parents of all architecture. 
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The Zodiac itself is, in certain senses, a Genesis, or ‘“‘His- 
tory of Creation.” The “Twelve Signs” may be interpreted 
as the “Twelve Acts” of the Divine Drama. Some of the 


Fig. 87. Fig. 88. 
Brixworth Church, Tower in Dover Turret at the east 
Northhamptonsh., Castle, circa end of St. Peter’s 
supposed circa 670. 400. Church, Oxford, 
circa, 1180. 


Mosques in the East are surmounted with twelve minarets, 
and the number twelve occurs frequently in connection with 
the theology of the Moslems. 


gr 
Fig. 89. Little Saxam Church, Suffolk, circa 1120. 
Fig. 90. Rochester Cathedral (Turret), 1180. 
Fig. 91. Bishop's Cleeve Church, Gloucestershire, circa. 1180. 


Fig. 115A is a scale enrichment, introduced into archi- 
tecture, to symbolise the Female Deity, or “Virgin born of 
the Waters.” 

The spectator looks to the faces of the figure marked 
116. 
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Fig. 117 is a Masonic, Mosaic, or Tesselated Pavement. 
(Query, whether this pavement of black and white squares 


Fig. 92. Almondsbury Church, Gloucestershire, circa 1150. 
Fig. 93. (Decorated Period.) Salisbury Cathedral, Central Spire, 1350. 
Fig. 94. St. Mary's Church, Cheltenham, circa 1250. 


is not the origin of the ancient Chess-Table, or Chess- 
Board ?) The game of Chess, with the board upon which 
it is played, is probably “Masonic” in its invention. 


Fig. 95. Bayetix Cathedral, Normandy, circa 1220. 
Fig. 96. St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


In old representations of the cathedral church of Notre 
Dame at Paris, the symbols of the masculine divinity—such 
as the sun and some others—are placed over the right hand 
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or masculine western tower, flanking the Galilee, or Great 
Western Porch; thus unmistakably hinting its meaning. 
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Over the corresponding left hand, or female tower, are 
placed the crescent horns of the moon, and some other indi- 


Fig. 98. Waltham, Essex (one of the Eleanor Crosses). 
Fig. 99. Ancient Cross, Langherne, Cornwall. 
Fig. 102. Memorial Stones. 


cations, announcing its dedication to the female deified 
principle. 
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In all Christian churches—particularly in Protestant 
churches, where they figure most conspicuously—the two 


Fig. 100. Ancient Cross, Margam, South Wales. 
Fig. ror. Ancient Cross, St. Patrick, County of Louth. 


tables of stone of the Mosaic Dispensation are placed over 
the altar, side by side, as a united stone, the tops of which 
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Group of Minarets or Towers, selected from Examples in Oriental Towns. 


are rounded.* The ten commandments are inscribed in two 
groups of five each, in columnar form. The five to the 


* Fig. 118, on p. 225, represents the separated original “ Lithoi,” when 
united. They then form the “Double Tables” (or “Table”) of Stone. In 
the “Latter,” or "Christian (+) Dispensation,” the “Ten Commandments 
are over the Altar,” composed of the “Law” (Five Commandments to 
the Right), and the “Gospel” (Five Com-mandments to the Left). 
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right (looking from the altar) mean the “Law;” the five to 
the left mean the “Prophets.” The right stone is mascu- 
line, the left stone is feminine. They correspond to the two 
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Fig. 104. Column (Campanile) of San Marco, at Venice. 
Fig. 105. Domes at Jerusalem. 


disjoined pillars of stone (or towers) in the front of every 
cathedral, and of every temple in the heathen times. 

The pomegranate is a badge of the Plantagenets; in its 
form it resembles the crescent moon; it is a symbol of the 
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Fig. 106. Top of the “Phallus,” Mosque of Ibu Tooloon, Cairo. 
Fig. 107. Small Mohammedan Mosque. 


female influence in nature. There is here an unexpected 
concurrence with the crescent moon and star of the Orientals; 
for above the pomegranate-which is figured sometimes as 
the crescent moon in the heraldic insignia of the Planta- 
genets—the six-pointed star appears in the hollow of the 
crescent, with its points in the curvilinear or serpentine 
form. The crescent moon of Egypt and that of Persia is 
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the thin sickle of the new moon reclining on her back, and 
seemingly with the star issuant from between her horns; 
which is evidently an Egyptian hint coming from the old 
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Fig. 108. Mosque of Omar. Fig. 110. Moorish Tower. 
Fig. 110A. Curves of a Moorish or Saracenic Horseshoe Arch. 
Fig. 112. Cathedral of Cordova : form of the Arches. 

Fig. 113. Patterns of Moorish Doors. 

Fig. 114. Moresque Arch. Fig. 115. Alhambra. 


hieroglyphic times. This mysterious crescent and star is 
the badge of the sect of Ali among the Mohammedans, and 
it plays a most important part in augurial or religious 


= == an. 
Fig. 109. Russian Cathedral, Moscow. 
Russian architecture is strongly infused with the eastern picturesque spirit. 
The curves of its domes and the forms of its steeples are all oriental. 


heraldry. The standards of Egypt, Persia, and Arabia are 
gules, or Mars, or the fiery colour. It is the ardent, or 
masculine, or red colour of Ali. The colours of Turkey, on 
the other hand, are strictly those of Mohammed, and uncon- 
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sciously honour the female element in displaying the green, or 
the vert, or the woman's colour, or Friday colour,—that of the 
Mohammedan Sabbath. This green is the vert, or “Venus,” 
of Mecca (see page 138). The Turkish standard divides 
party-per-pale the masculine red of the sect of Ali with 
the green of the Hadgi; allotting to the former the place of 
honour, or the dexter side of the emblazonment. 


II5A 
Fig. ırı. The Phallus and Discus, as seen in fig. 111A, united. 
Fig. 114A. Query, Aquarius? Fig. 115A. Scale Enrichment. 


The Christian altar is divided, as a hieroglyphic, into 
two halves or sides, before which the representative priest 
extends his hands, standing before it with his right hand 
(meaning the “Law’’) to the right, and his left hand (mean- 
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Fig. 116. 
1. Rosicrucian “Macrocosmos.” 
2. Rosicrucian “Microcosmos.” 
A. Jachin ({"*). Fig. 117. 
B. Boaz (*¥3)—Isis. 


ing the “Prophets”) to the left; the first of which signifies 
the masculine (Jewish), and the second the feminine 
(Christian—because the Saviour was “born of a woman”), 
mystic celestial power. 

Some monograms or hieroglyphic expressions, meaning 
the “Salvator Mundi,” show the Roman letter “T”? (Jesus) 
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in front, in large size; the letter “H” (which is feminine, 
and Greek in its origin, meaning here “Man, as born of 
Woman’) much smaller; and behind, interlacing and com- 
bining the first two letters, is the single curved or cursive 
“S,” which stands for “S.S.,” the Holy Spirit, or the Third 
Person of the Trinity. The whole, in another way, is 
“Jesus Hominum Salvator.” Nearly all the sacred mono- 
grams, with the intention of making the letter denoting the 
“Man” prominent, present the letter “I” large; in the 
heraldic language surtout, or “over all.” The monogram of 
the Saviour is sometimes seen in the “Ark,” or “vesica 


Double Lithoi : The "Tables" of Stone. 


Boaz. 
Jachin. (Left Pillar.) 
Pillar.) ws 
rm The “Prophets,” 
“The Law” or 
(Man). The “Gospel” 
(Woman). 
A. 
: Q. 
Because it Because 
d Mina 4 came 
eh through —. 


Fig 118. 
The union of | and — is consequently + or the “Cross.” 
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piscis,’ which is a pointed oval figure, familiar in Gothic 
architecture, and shaped like a boat or a shuttle, counter- 
changing the letters and the closing arcs, white and black, — 
the black occupying the left or female side, according to the 
ideas of the Templars. The standards of these soldier- 
monks were white and black, either oblong or forked. 

There are two columns of that heavy, severe order, how- 
ever grand and impressive, which distinguishes the early Nor- 
man period of architecture in England, in regard to which, 
though abounding in far-off hermetic suggestions, we have 
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seen no notice in antiquarian quarters. These two columns 
comprise a part of the colonnade in the White Tower, or 
central tower, of the Tower of London. The capital of the 
first column is square, but it is rounded at the angles by a cut 
to the hypotrachelium, or base-ring, of the capital. The tops 
of these cuts are formed by volutes similar to the horns of the 
Corinthian and Ionic capitals. The male volute is to the 
right, and is a spiral volve, from which issues a dependent 
budding flower, dropping seed. The volve to the left, which 
is a series of rings enclosing a point, is female. A twisted 
perpendicular, like a horn, projects from the base on this 
left side. The capital of the other column presents a not 
unusual Norman form of two truncated tables or faces 
rounded below and divided in the middle. These we inter- 
pret as meaning the “woman” and the “man,” side by side, 
and left and right. These glyphs in the two capitals of the 
columns signify “Jachin” and “Boaz,” and stand for the 
“First Man” and the “First Woman.” The mysterious 
letter “Tau,” which is the same as the Runic Hammer of 
Thor, and which in truth is a “Cross,” occupies the centre- 
point, or, heraldically, the “honour-point,” of the first 
column to the right. The master-masons were celebrated in 
their art of concealing myths, or hinting them cautiously in 
the most difficult and far-off resemblances. The curious 
reader is referred to our illustration, figs. 119, 120. 

The character of the " Head " which the Templars were 
charged with having worshipped in their secret “encamp- 
ments,” or “mystic lodges,” has been the subject of much 
dispute. Some say it was the head of Proserpine, or of 
Isis, or of the “Mother of Nature,” presented under certain 
strange aspects. Others assert that the figure was male, and 
that of Dis or Charon, according to the classic nomencla- 
ture. The object was reputed to be a talisman, and it is 
called by some the head of Medusa, or the snake-haired 
visage, dropping blood which turned to snakes, and trans- 
forming the beholder to stone. It was this head, or one of 
a similar description, which was supposed to serve as the 
talisman or recognitive mark of the secret fraternity or 
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society, headed by Pichegru and others, which was sup- 
pressed by Napoleon, and the members of which were tried 
and condemned as aiming at revolutionary objects. Why 
Napoleon adopted this mysterious supposed magical head, 
as he is said to have done, on the suppression and destruc- 
tion of this revolutionary body,—to which we refer else- 
where,—and why he chose to place his own head in the 
centre-place before occupied by this imagined awe-inspiring 
countenance, and adopted the whole as the star of his newly 
founded “Legion of Honour,” it is very difficult to say. In 
the East there is a tradition of this insupportable magic 
countenance, which the Orientals assign to a “Veiled Pro- 
phet,” similar to the mysterious personage in Lalla Rookh. 


“Gorgoneion.” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 


PRESENCE OF THE ROSICRUCIANS IN HEATHEN 
AND CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


=~] QUESTION may here arise whether two cor- 
WW responding pillars, or columns, in the White 
Tower, London, do not very ingeniously conceal, 
masonically, the mythic formula of the Moasic 
Genesis, “Male and Female created He them,” &c. Refer 
to the following pages, figs. 119, 120. 

1. Tor, or “Hammer of Thor,” T(au). 

2. Corinthian Volutes, or ““Ram’s Horns.” 

The crescent moon and star is a Plantagenet badge. It is 
also the Badge of the Sultan of Turkey. Also, with a 
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Fig. 122. 


Fig. 121. Egypt, Persia; Sect of Ali 


difference, it displays the insignia of Egypt. The flag of 
Egypt is the ensign of the sect of Ali (the second Moham- 
medan head of religion), which is “Mars, a Crescent, Luna; 
within the horns of which is displayed an estoile of the 
second,” —abandoning the vert, or green, of the “Hadgi,” 
or of Mecca, the site of the apotheosis of Mohammed. 
The Mohammedan believers of the sect of Ali rely on the 
“masculine principle,’—more closely, in this respect, assimi- 
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lating with the Jews; and therefore their distinctive heraldic 
and theological colour is red, which is male, to the exclusion 
of the other Mohammedan colour, green, which is female. 


120 


124 123 
Figs. 119, 120. Columns to Chapel in the “White Tower,” London. Style, 
Early Norman, 1081. Fig. 119 (1) Mystic “Tau;” (2) Male, Right; (3) 
Female, Left. 


Fig. 123. Castle-Rising Church, Norfolk. Fig. 124. Romsey Abbey, Hants. 


The “Hadgi,” or Pilgrims to Mecca, wear green; the 
Turkish Mussulmans wear red and green, according to 
their various titles of honour, and to their various ranks. 


Fig. 125. St. Peter’s Church, Northampton. 
Fig. 126. S-, out of the Arms of the + . (Font, Runic and Saxon, Bridekirk 


Church, Cumberland.) 


The Hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester, abounds in 
the earliest Norman mouldings. The architecture of St. 
Cross presents numerous hermetic suggestions. 
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The identity of Heathen and of Christian Symbols is 
displayed in all our old churches in degrees more or less 
conclusive. 


N 
1 
The Ten “Tables” 
Commandments, or of “Stone.” 
Five “Commandments” to tfie Five "Commandments" to the 
Right, Masculine, "Law." Left, the “Prophets,” or the 


“Gospel.” 


Fig. 128. 
A Lamp, Roma Sotteranea. IXOT2. 


The “Ten fingers” of the two hands (made up of each 
“Table” of Five) are called, in old parlance, the “ten com- 


Fig. 131. Devices from the Tombs in the Catacombs at Rome. 


mandments.” “I will write the ten commandments in thy 
face,” was spoken in fury, in the old-fashioned days, of an 
intended assault. The hands explain the meaning of this 
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proverbial expression, interpreted astrologically. Palmistry 
is called Chiromancy, because Apollo, mythologically, was 
taught “letters” by Chiron, the “Centaur.” 


Fig 132. Fig 133. Fig 134. Fig 135. Fig 136. 


The devices on most Roman Bronze Lamps present 
continual Gnostic ideas. 
The Temple Church, London, will be found to abound 
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Fig. 137. Monogram of the Three Figs. 138, 139. The Heathen 
Emblems carried in the Mysteries. Monogram of the Triune. 


with Rosicrucian hieroglyphs and anagrammatical hints in 
all parts, if reference be made to it by an attentive inquirer 
—one accustomed to these abstruse studies. 


Fig. 140. Monogram of the Saviour. 


These designs supply a variety of Early Christian Sym- 
bols or Hieroglyphs, drawn from Roman originals in all 
parts of the world. 

The Æolian Harp, or Magic Harp, gave forth real 
strains in the wind. These were supposed to be communi- 
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cations from the invisible spirits that people the air in 
greater or lesser number. See figs. 141, 142. 


142 


Fig. 141. Melody (or Melodic Expression) of the Portico of the Parthenon. 
Fig. 142. General Melody (or Melodic Expression) of the Pantheon, Rome. 


In fig. 153 we have a representation of Bersted Church, 
as seen (magnified) from a rising hill, over a hop-garden, at 
about the distance of half a mile. Bersted is a little village, 
about three miles from Maidstone, Kent, on the Ashford 
road. In the chancel of Bersted Church, Robert Fludd, or 
Flood (“Robertus de Fluctibus’”), the Head of the Rosi- 
crucians in England, lies buried. He died in 1637. 

Fig. 155 displays the standard Maypole, or authentic 


* The above music consists of a magical incantation to the air, or 
musical charms, supposed magically to be played from the frontis- 
pieces, as musical instruments, of two of the most celebrated ancient 
religious structures. The Cabalists imagined that the arrangements of 
the stars in the sky, and particularly the accidental circumvolvent 
varying speed of the planets of the solar system, produced music— 
as men know music. The Sophists maintained that architecture, in 
another sense, was harmonious communication, addressed to a capable 
apprehension—when the architecture was true to itself, and therefore 
of divine origin. Hence the music above. These passages were sup- 
posed to be magic charms, or invocations, addressed by day and night 
to the intelligent beings who filled the air invisibly. They were played 
from the fronts of the Parthenon, Athens, and the Pantheon, Rome, 
according to the ideas of the superstitious Greeks and of the Oriental 
Christian Church. 
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Maypole, with all its curious additions; and we add their 
explanation. In the upper portion we have the Apex of the 
Phallus, the Quatre-feuilles, and the Discus or Round. The 
lower portion is the Linga, Lingham, or Phallus, “wreathed;” 
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Fig. 143. 
Alternate Direct and Crooked Radii, or “Glories,” set round Sacred Objects. 


Figs. 144, 143. Collar of Esses. 
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Fig, 146. Egg-and-Tongue Moulding, Caryatic Prostyle, Pandroseum. 
(Temple of Erechthaeus, Athens.) 
Fig. 147. Moslem : the Crescent and Star; also Plantagenet. 
Fig. 148. Honeysuckle, Greek Stele. 
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Fig. 149. Egg-aud-Tongue Moulding, Roman example. 


also the “Pole” of the ship “Argo” (“Arco”), otherwise 
the “Tree of Knowledge.” The ribbons of the Maypole 
should be of the seven prismatic colours. 

Fig. 156 shows the union of the Phallus and Yoni, and 
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exhibits unmistakably the destination and purpose of the 
familiar Maypole. 
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Fig 150. Rhamasseion, Thebes, Caryatic Portico. 
Fig 151. India, Origin of the “Corinthian.” 
Fig 152. India, Rudimental Corinthian Capital, as also Rudimental Christian. 


Fig. 154. Stone Crosses at Sandbach, in Cheshire. 


Each finger in fig. 162 is devoted to a separate planet 
Refer to the engraving of the hand. 
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Fig. 167, “Hook of Saturn,” “Crook of Bishops,” “By 
hook or crook,’ meaning “by fair means or foul,” is a 
proverbial expression continually heard. 


A. 
Fig. 156. 


There are two works which will assist in throwing light 
upon that mystic system of the ancients, probably ori- 
ginating in the dreaming East, that refers the production 
of music to architectural forms or geometric diagrams ; 


Fig. 157. Hindoo Monograms of Planets: (1) Mercury, Buddha (Boodh); 
(2) Venus J (3) Mars; (4) Jupiter; (5) Saturn ; (6) Moon; (7) Sun. 

Fig. 158. Astrological Symbols of Planets: (x) Sol; (2) Luna; (3) Mer- 
cury ; (4) Venus ; (5) Mars; (6) Jupiter ; (7) Saturn. 


as columns and entablatures, or upright lines and cross- 
lines, and mathematical arcs and diagonals, in their modifi- 
cations and properties, of course are. These books, which 
will help to explain the passages of music given at p. 232, 
figs. 141, 142, are Hay’s Natural Principles and Analogy of 
the Harmony of Form, and a very original and learned 
musical production, entitled The Analogy of the Laws of 
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Musical Temperament to the Natural Dissonance of Creation, 
by M. Vernon, published in London in 1867. Through a 
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Fig. 159. Bhuddist Emblem. 

Fig. 160. “Shield of David;" or, the "Seal of Solomon." 

Fig. 161. Phallic Triad 

Fig. 162. Astrological Hand: (1) Jupiter; (2) Saturn; (3) Sun; (4) Mercury; 
(5) Mars; (6) Moon; (7) Venus. 

Fig. 163. Indian and Greek. 


strange theory, the music at p. 232 of our book is taken as 
the expression of the geometrical fronts of the two great 
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Fig. 164. Isis, “Dragon's Head.” Fig. 165. Hand in Benediction. 


temples, the Parthenon at Athens and the Pantheon at 
Rome, which are supposed to have been built with perfect 


W 
Fig. 166. Egyptian Alto-Relievo. Fig. 167. “Hook of Saturn,” 
(British Museum.) “Crook of Bishops.” 


art. We have “translated” these phantom Æolian melodies 
played in the winds (so to express it), and fixed them in 
modern musical notation. 
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Templar Banner. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS AMIDST ANCIENT MYSTERIES. 
THEIR TRACES DISCOVERABLE IN THE 
ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 


HE “Collar of Esses” is supposed always to be a 
part of the Order of the Garder. The coupled 
“S.S.” means the “Sanctus Spiritus,” or “Holy 
Spirit,” or the “Third Person.” The “Fleurs-de- 
Lis,” or “Lisses,” or the “Lilies of the Field,” invariably 
appear in close connection with St. John, or the “Sanctus 
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Fig. 168. Collar of Esses. 


Spiritus,” and also with the Blessed Virgin Mary, in all 
Christian symbola or insignia. The Prince of Wales’ triple 
plume appears to have the same mythic Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian origin, and to be substantially the same symbol as the 
“Fleur-de-Lis.” When arranged in threes, the “Fleurs-de- 
Lis” represent the triple powers of nature,—the “producer,” 
the “means of production,” and “that produced.” The 
“Fleur-de-Lis” is presented in a deep disguise in the 
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“Three Feathers” which is the crest of the Prince of 
Wales; in this form the Fleur-de-Lis is intended to elude 
ordinary recognition. The reader will observe the hint of 
these significant “Lisses” in the triple scrolls of “Esses” 
coiled around the bar in the reverse of the Gnostic gem, 
the “Chnuphis Serpent,” elsewhere given. This amulet is a 
fine opalescent chalcedony, very convex on both sides. It is 
the figure of the “Chnuphis Serpent” rearing himself aloft 
in act to dart, crowned with the seven vowels, the cabalistic 
gift to Man in his fall, signifying “speech.” The reverse 
presents the triple “S.S.S.” coiled around the “Phallus.” 


I7I 


Figs 169, 170, 171. 


In fig. 170 we have the Prince of Wales’s Feathers, from 
the Tomb of Edward the Black Prince, in Canterbury 
Cathedral. This badge presents the idea of the “Fleur-de- 
Lis,” “Ich Dien!”—“‘T serve!” 

Fig. 171 represents the Egyptian Triple Plumes, which 
are the same badge as the “Fleur-de-Lis” and the Prince of 
Wales’s Feathers, meaning the “Trinity.” 

Fig. 172—also (ante) referred to as fig. 191—is a Gnostic 
Gem. It represents the “Chnuphis Serpent,” spoken of 
at page 220. 

A famous inscription (Delphic E) was placed above the 
portal of the Temple at Delphi. This inscription was a 
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single letter, namely, the letter E, the name of which in 
Greek was E, which is the second person of the present of 
the indicative of the verb em, and signifies "Thou art;” 
being, as Plutarch has interpreted it, the salutation of the 
god by those who entered the Temple. See Plutarch de E 
apud Delph. Lord Monboddo’s Origin and Progress of 
Language (1774), vol. ii. p. 85, refers to this letter E. 


i RSD 
GHNU PHIS. 
Fig. 172. 


The Delphic “E” means the number “Five,” or the 
half of the Cabalistic Zodiac, or the Five Ascending Signs. 
This “Delphic E” is also the Seleucidan Anchor. It was 
adopted by the Gnostics to indicate the “Saviour,” and it is 
frequent in the talismans and amulets of the early Chris- 


Fig. 173. 


tians. Itis one of the principal gems of the Gnostics, and is 
a cameo in flat relief. 

One of the charges against the Knights Templars was as 
follows: “That they bound, or touched, the head of an 
idol with cords, wherewith they bound themselves about 
their shirts or next their skins” (“Processus contra Tem- 
plarios,” Dugd. Monast. Ang. vol. vi. part ii. pp. 844-846, 
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&c.). There is something strange about these cords; cor- 
dons, ropes, belts, bands, baldrics (also in the term “belted 
earls”). These are always male accessories; except the 
“zones,” sashes, or girdles, worn as the mark of virgins, 
which cinctures may yet draw their symbolic meaning from 
this same “umbilicus” in question. The reader will notice 
also the connection of these ideas and the practice in the 
Roman race of the “Lupercal,” at the February Roman 
religious solemnities (February of the “Fishes’”). At these 
it was the custom of the runners to flog bystanders, particu- 
larly women) with thongs or cords; which were probably 
intended to be the racers’ own girdles. Julius Cesar, Mark 
Antony, and Calphurnia form a group illustrative of this 
meaning. Thus Shakspeare: 
" Our elders say, 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Shake off the sterile curse." 
Julius Cesar, act. i. sc. 2. 


Is this the origin of the custom of the people pelting or 
flogging each other at the Italian Carnivals ? It seems 
highly probable. The Carnivals occur at the same time as 
these Roman Lupercalia. 

Many early Norman mouldings exhibit various examples 
of the cable. Thongs, ties, and network are seen to bind 
all the significant figures in the early English and Irish 
churches. Is there any connection between these bonds, or 
ties, or lacings, with the “cable-tow” of the initiates among 
the Masons? Perhaps the “tow” in this “cable-tow” 
means the “Tau,” or stood for it originally. Reference 
may here be made to the snake which forms the girdle of 
the Gnostic “Good Shepherd” in the illustration later in 
our book (fig. 252). 

The cable-mouldings in Gothic architecture are intended 
to carry an important meaning. They are found in the 
pointed or Christian architecture in continual close connec- 
tion with the triplicated zigzag, the Vandykes, or “aquarii,” 
as we designate them, because all these architectural forms, 
which are hieroglyphs, mean the feminine or “Second Prin- 
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ciple,” and express the sign of Aquarius, with its watery or 
lunar hints, its twin-fishes, and its Jonah-like anagrams of 
the “Redeemer.” Hence the boat-like, elongated, peculiar 
form called the vesica piscis, which is the oblong shuttle- 
shaped frame continually set over doors and windows and 
elsewhere in Gothic churches, to contain effigies of the 
Saviour, or Virgin Mary, or groups from the New Testa- 
ment in connection with these Two Sacred Persons. A 
doorway in Barfreston Church, Kent, supplies an excellent 
example of the employment of this oblong figure; which 
is also Babylonian, and means the female member as its 
starting-point 

In a previous part of our book we give various figures of 
the prows or cutwater-heads of gondolas, in which we clearly 
show the origin of their peculiar form, which represents the 
seeuris, or “sacrificial axe,” that crook originally expressed 
in the “hook of Saturn.” The “Bu-Centaur” indicates the 
fabulous being, the bicorporate “ox” or “horse” and 
“Man,” as will be found by a separation of the syllables 
“Bu-Centaur.” It is the name of the state-galley of the 
Doge of Venice, used on the occasion of his figurative 
stately marriage with the Adriatic, or espousal of the “Vir- 
gin of the Sea,” who was Cybele of the “sacrificial hook.” 
The hatchet of Dis, the glaive, the halberd, the reaping- 
hook of Ceres, the crescent moon, the “Delphic E,” are 
all the same mystic figure. The prow of the gondola 
exhibits unmistakably the securis and fasces conjointly, or 
the axe of the sacrifice and the rods for the scourging of the 
victim first, if human, and afterwards for his burning,—the 
rods being the firewood. Lictors have their name probably 
from “Llec.” From this peculiar cutwater arose the Dragon- 
beak, the “Prow,” or “Frow,” the figure-head and fiddle- 
head. They have all a feminine origin. 

Fig. 174 represents “S. Johan” (St. John), from an early 
woodcut of the Twelve Apostles. His right hand is raised 
in the act of the holy sign, whilst his left clasps the chalice 
of the “S.S.,” or Sacrament of Wine; in the cup is a sala- 
mander, signifying the “H.G.” This is St. John the 
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Apostle, the author of the “Apocalypse;” or the “Sanctus 
Spiritus,” who baptises in the mystic Eucharist with the 
“Holy Ghost and with Fire.” 


The following are the names of the angels of the planets, 
according to the Gnostics. At the beginning of all things, 
is Jehovah (Sabaoth), Victory; at the end, the “Old Ser- 
pent” (Ophis). Between these are the Seraphim (Intelli- 
gences) and Cherubim (Benevolences), and their represen- 
tatives. Origen calls the Sun, Adonai; the Moon, lao; 
Jupiter, Eloi; Mars, Sabao; Orai, Venus; Astaphai, Mer- 
cury; Ildabaoth, Saturn. All this is Gnostic—highest 
mysticism therefore. 

The name Tarasque is given for the Dragon of a Northern 
Nation. (Qy. the “Hill of Tara,” &c. ?) Under the Roman 
Emperors, and under the Emperors of Byzantium, every 
cohort or centurion bore a dragon as its ensign (Modestus, 
De Vocabu. Rei Milit.; Flav. Veget. De Re Militari, lib. 
ii. c. xili., Georget, Insig. Europ. loc. cit.). Matthew of 
Westminster, speaking of the early battles of this country of 
England, says: “The King’s place was between the Dragon 
and the Standard”—“Regius locus fuit inter draconem et 
standardum” (Lower’s Curiosities of Heraldry, p. 96). This 
is the undoubted origin of the ensign’s “pair of colours” in 
a battalion ; viz. the first colour, or “King’s Colour,” whose 
place is to the right, is properly the standard; and the 
second colour, or the “regimental colour,’ to which is 
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assigned the left-hand, or female, or sinister place, is the 
“Dragon.” The Dragon was supposed to conduct to 
victory, because its figure was a most potent charm. The 
standards and guidons of the cavalry follow the same magic 
rule. 

The planets are supposed by the astrologers and alche- 
mists to exercise dominion more particularly in the order 
following, and to produce effects upon their own appropriate 
undermentioned metals, on planetarily corresponding days. 
These are Sol, for gold, on Sunday; Luna, for silver, on 
Monday; Mars, for iron, on Tuesday; Mercury, for quick- 
silver, on Wednesday; Jupiter, for tin, on Thursday; Venus, 
for copper, on Friday; and Saturn, for lead, on Saturday 
(Lucas’s Travels, p. 79; Count Bernard of Treviso). The 
emblematical sculptures, in which the whole enigma of the 
art of transmutation is supposed to be contained, are those 
over the fourth arch of the Cemetery of the Innocents, at 
Paris, as you go through the great gate of St-Denis, on 
the right-hand side. They were placed there by Nicholas 
Flamel. 

The old traditions, from time immemorial, aver that it is 
neither proper for sailors nor for servants of the sea to wear 
beards. That, they have never done so is true, except at 
those times when profound mythic meanings were not 
understood or were neglected. This smoothness of a 
sailor’s face arises from the fact that the sea has always 
been mythologically feminine, and that sailors and men or 
followers of the sea are under the protection of the “Queen 
of the Deep,” or the “Virgin of the Sea.” Hence the figure 
of Britannia, with her sceptre of the sea or trident, and not 
that of Neptune. 

The Virgin Mary, the “Star of the Sea,” and Patroness 
of Sailors, rules and governs the ocean, and her colours are 
the ultramarine of the “Deep,” and sea-green, when viewed 
in this phase of her divine character. In all representations, 
ancient or modern, sailors have beardless faces, unless they 
belong to the reprobate and barbarian classes, —such as 
pirates and outlaws, and men who have supposedly thrown 
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off devotional observance, and fallen into the rough recusancy 
of mere nature. 

Fig. 175 is a very curious design from Sylvanus Morgan, 
an old herald. Above is the spade, signifying here the 
phallus; and below is the distaff, or instrument of woman’s 
work, meaning the answering member, or Yoni; these are 
united by the snake. We here perceive the meaning of the 
rhymed chorus sung by Wat Tyler’s mob : “When Adam 
delved” (with his spade), “and Eve span” (contributing 
her (producing) part of the work), “where was then the 


a. “Baron.” Fig. 175. b. “Femme.” 


Gentleman?”—or what, under these ignoble conditions, 
makes difference or degree? It is supposed that Shakspeare 
plays upon this truth when he makes his clown in Hamlet 
observe, “They” (i.e., Adam and Eve) “were the first who 
ever bore arms.” By a reference to the foot of the figure, 
we shall see what these arms were, and discover male and 
female resemblances in the shape of the man’s “escutcheon” 
and the woman's diamond-shaped "lozenge." As thus: a 
is the shield of arms, or “spade,” or “spada,” or “male 
implement,’ on man's own side, or dexter side; b is the 
“lozenge,” or distaff, or “article representative of woman’s 
work,” on her proper side, or the left or sinister side. 
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A chalice is, in general, the sign of the Priestly Order. 
The chalice on the tombstone of a knight, or over the door 
of a castle, is a sign of the Knights Templars, of whom St. 
John the Evangelist was the Patron Saint. The “cup” 
was forbidden to the laity, and was only received by the 
Priests, in consequence of the decree of Pope Innocent 
HI., A.D. 1215. It means the “S.S. or Holy Spirit, to 
which we have frequently adverted. 

We have carefully inspected that which has been desig- 
nated the crux antiquariorum, or the Puzzle of Antiquaries, 
namely, the famous Font, which is of unknown and be- 
wildering antiquity, in the nave of Winchester Cathedral. 
Milner (a feeble narrator and misty unreliable historian), 
in his History of Winchester, has the following superficial 
notice of this relic: “The most distinguished ornaments on 
the top are doves ‘breathing’ ” (they are not ‘breathing,’ 
they are drinking)” into phials surmounted with crosses 
fichée. And on the sides” (the north side, he should say, 
which is faced wrongly, and ought properly to front the 
east) “the doves are again depicted with a salamander, 
emblematic of fire; in allusion to that passage of St. 
Matthew,—‘He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.’ ” 

All the secrets of masonry are concealed in the Hebrew 
or Chaldee language. In the First Chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John is contained the mythical outline of 
the Cabala, in its highest part. 

“Les anciens astrologues, dit le plus savant les Juifs” 
(Maimonides), “ayant consacré a chaque planéte, une con- 
leur, un animal, un bois, un métal, un fruit, une plante, ils 
formaient de toutes ces choses une figure ou répresentation 
de lastre, observant pour cet effet de choisir un instant 
approprié, un jour heureux, tel que la conjonction, ou tout 
autre aspect favorable. Par leurs cérémonies (magiques) 
ils croyaient pouvoir faire passer dans ces figures ou idoles 
les influences des êtres supérieurs (leurs modeles). C’ étaient 
ces idoles qu’adoraient les Kaldéans-sabéens. Les prétres 
égyptiens, indiens, perses,—on les croyait lier les dieux a 
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leurs idoles, les faire descendre du ciel à leur gré. Ils 
menacent le soleil et la lune de révéler les secrets des 
mysteres.”—Eusebius lamblicus, De Mysteriis Egyptiorum. 

The mystic emblems of the religions of India, China, 
Greece, and Rome are closely similar, and are set forth in 
the ornaments on the friezes of the temples of all those 
countries, explaining their general principles. “Your 
popular societies are an emanation from the lodges of 
the Freemasons, in like manner as these proceeded from 
the funeral pile of the Templars” (“Castle” of the Tuilerics, 
year viii.) Thus the “egg-and-tongue moulding” (“egg 
and adder's tongue,” for the egg and the serpent were two 
of the emblems of the Egyptian and Greek mysteries), the 
griffin, the lion of St. Mark, the honeysuckle-and-lotus orna- 
ment the convolutions and volutes, the horns as floriations 
springing from the lighted candelabra, the lotus and tori 
of Egypt, and the Greek ornaments and Roman Templar 
ornaments, are all related in their religious meanings. 

The names of the “Three Kings,” or “Shepherds,” who 
descried the Star of Annunciation in the East, are Caspar, 
Melchior, and Balthasar. Caspar, or Gaspar, is the “White 
One;” Melchior is the “King of Light;” Balthasar, the 
“Lord of Treasures.” Balthasar or Balthazar, is the Septua- 
gint spelling of Belshazzar. 

Linga is the old name of an island near lona, called the 
“Dutchman's Cap.” (Qy. the Phrygian cap?—also the 
first “cocked hat,” and its recondite meaning?) Gallus, or 
the Cock, is sacred to Mars, whose colour is red. In this 
connection, and as bespeaking Hermes or Mercurius, the 
“messenger of the dawn,” may have arisen the use of the 
“cock,” as the emblem supposedly of the first descrier of 
the daily light from the tops of the steeples. It probably 
signifies the phallic myth. The grasshopper, dragon, arrow, 
and fox, as weathercocks, have undoubtedly a remote 
reference to the same idea of symbolising the “Prince of 
the Powers of the Air.” 

The form of the Pointed Arch reached the Orientals 
—as we see in their Temples—in the shape of the Phry- 
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gian and Median Bonnet (Lascelles, 1820). In these 
strange curves we have mingling the scarab, scorpion, ©, 
or (—). 

Cocks crow at day-dawn. Weathercocks turn to the wind, 
and invite the meteoric or elementary influences, the 
“Powers of the Air.” The question as to the mystic side 
of all this is very interesting and curious. The fields of the 
air were supposed by the Rosicrudans to be filled with 
spirits. 

“Tons les Lamas portent la mitre, on bonnet conique, 
qui était l’?embleme du soleil. Le Dalai-Lama, ou immense 
prétre de La, est ce que nos vioilles relations appelaient le 
prêtre Jean, par l’abus du mot persan Djehdn, qui veut dire 
le monde. Ainsi le prêtre Monde, le dieu Monde, se 
tient parfaitement.”—Volney, Ruines, p. 251. (Qy. Prester- 
John? Qy. also this verbal connection with “Saint John,” 
as if Prétre John?) In the old Norman-French Maistre is 
frequently met for Maitre. This Prestre, or Prester (Angli- 
cised), or Pretre John, is probably no other than the Priest 
or High-Priest “John,” otherwise Saint John, or the “Saint- 
Esprit.” The recognition of the + in the Great Llama, Al- 
Ama, Ama, Anima (Soul, Spirit), Alma, El-Om, &c., mean- 
ing “white,” is very curious. The antiquary Bryant is 
positively of opinion, from the very names of Columba and 
Iona, that this island lona was anciently sacred to the 
Arkite divinities. The great asylum of the Northern Druids 
was the island of Hu or Iona, Vs Colan, or Columba. 
(Mythology and Rites of the British Druids, by Edward 
Davies, 1809, p. 479). 

The glories around sacred persons and objects, which 
have straight-darting and curvilinear or wavy or serpentine 
rays alternately, are continual in theological or heraldic 
illustration; which waved and straight rays alternately imply 
a deep mystery. They are constant symbols in the sacred 
nimbi, and are found upon sacramental cups; they are set 
as the symbolical radii around reliquaries, and they appear 
as the mystic fiery circle of the Pyx. The straight spires 
and the brandished waved flames, or cherubic (or rather 
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seraphic) gladii, or crooked swords guarding Paradise, imply 
two of the chief Christian mysteries. In the curved spires 
of flame alternating with the aureole or ring of glory, there 
is possibly a remote hint of 5 , or the “Reconciler of the 
Worlds Visible and Invisible,” or “S.S.” 

To account for the universal deification of “horns” in 
architecture all over the world, as its symbolic keynote, 
as it were, which sigma has been transmitted into modern 
emblematic science, and incorporated unconsciously into 
the ornaments and elevated into the high places, over and 
over again, even in Christian buildings, an old Talmudist— 
Simeon Ben-lIochay by name—hazards the startling conjec- 
ture that this adoration arose originally in the supernatural 
light of knowledge of the old day, for the following reasons: 
the strange explanation which this mysterious writer gives is, 
that the bovine animals would have themselves become men 
in their future generations, but for that divine arrest which 
interfered athwart as it were, and wasted the ruminative 
magnetic force; which otherwise miraculously would have 
effected the transformation, by urging the powers of the 
brain from the radix of the rudimentary templar region into 
the enormous branching, tree-like, then improvised append- 
ages, where this possibility or extension of the nervous 
lines became spoiled and attenuate, solidified and degraded. 
Growth and development are assumed as taken from expan- 
sion and radiation off a nervous sensitive centre, by election 
or affinity governed by an invisible Power operating from 
without. It is to descend very deep into cabalistic and 
Talmudical mysteries to gain comprehension of an idea 
concerning the origin of this absurd worship of animal horns. 

The cabalist Simeon Ben-Iochay declares that it was in 
gratitude for this changed intention, and because the creature 
man became “Man,” and not the bovine creatures,—a 
“catastrophe which might have happened, except for this di- 
version of the brain-power into horns” (mere fable or dream as 
all this sounds!)—that the Egyptians setup the very “horns” 
to worship as the real thing—the depositor or “ark”—into 
which the supernatural “rescue” was committed. Thus the 
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horns of the animal-as the idol standing for the means, 
equally as another representative figure (the phallus), expres- 
sive of the mighty means to which man’s existence and 
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Fig. 176. The Templar Banner, “Beauseant.” 


multiplication was entrusted-were exalted for adoration, 
and placed as the trophies heroically “won even out of the 
reluctance and hostility of nature” and adored, not for them- 
selves, but for that of which they spoke. 


3. 
Fig. 177. Fig. 178. Fig. 179. 
Arches of the Temple Eight-pointed Bhuddist Teutonic Knights. 
Curch, London. Sym- Cross. “Poor Soldiers 
bol of the B.V.M. Also of the Temple.” 
Delphic E, or Seleuci- 
dan Anchor. 


2. : 
Fig. 180. Fig. 181. Fig. 182. 
Knights of Malta. Cross potent, Knights St. John. (Hospital of 


Hospitalers. St. Cross, Winchester.) 


Shakspeare has several covert allusions to the dignity of 
the myth of the “Horns” There is much more, probably, in 
these spoils of the chase—the branching horns or the 
antlers-than is usually supposed. They indicate infinitely 
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greater things than when they are only seen placed aloft as 
sylvan trophies. The crest of his late Royal Highness 
Prince Albert displays the Runic horns, or the horns of 
the Northern mythic hero. They were always a mark of 
princely and of conquering eminence, and they are fre- 


quently observable in the crests and blazon 
Tov of the soldier-chiefs, the Princes of Germany. 


They come from the original Taut, Tat, 
VRAG Thoth, Teut, —whence “Teuton” and 
Fig. 183. “Teutonic.” These names derive from 
Egyptian Torus, the mystic Mercurius Trismegistus, — 
Lotus Enrichment, ““Thrice-Master, Thrice-Mistress,’—for this 
and various personage is double-sexed: “Phcebeabove, 
Lunar Symbols. Diana on earth, Hecate below.” 
Fig. 177, ante (from the arches of the Temple Church, 


Fig. 184. Fig. 185. 
Temple of Apollinopolis Magna, Norman Capital, Door-shaft: 
in Upper Egypt. Honeysuckle-and-Lotus Or- 


nament, early example. 


London), is a symbol of the “Blessed Virgin;” it is also 
the “Delphic E,” or “Seleucidan Anchor.” 


BQ 


Fig. 186. Uraon. 


Cr 


The “horns” of the Talmud account for the mytho- 
logical Minotaur, the Bucentaur, Pan and Priapus, the 
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“Sagittary” or Centaur, the sign "’Sagittarius,” and perhaps 
all bicorporate human and animal forms. 


iN 


190. 

Fig. 188. Ionic—Greek : “Egg-and-Tongue” Moulding (two of the 
Emblems of the mysteries). 

Fig. 189. Grecian Moulding, expressing Religious Mysteries. 

Fig. 190. Corinthian—Temple of Vesta. Central flower, probably 
the Egyptian Lotus. 


In the group of figures below, showing the various 
classical forms of the volutes, or flourished horns, in the 


Fig. 191. Pantheon at Rome. Fig. 192. Volute. Fig. 193. Corinthian. 
Fig. 194. Ionic capital, Erecthaum at Athens. Fig. 195. Composite features. 
Fig. 196. Temple of Vesta, or the Sybil, at Tivoli; Rams’ Horns for Volutes 
Fig. 197. Temple of Ellora and Bheems-Chlori (Mokundra Pass). 

Fig. 198. India and Greece (similar capitals). 

Fig. 199. Greek—Corinthian: Choragic Monument, Athens. 


Corinthian, Ionic, and Composite capitals, a close affinity 
will be remarked with examples of capitals with horns or 
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volutes from the temple of Ellora, in India, and other 
Indian and Persian temples: placed under, for comparison, 
in the illustration. 


Fig. 200. Norman Capital: Foliated Ornament, resembling the 
Honeysuckle and Lotus. 


Various mouldings, both Gothic and Classic, present 
shapes drawn from the astronomical sign “Aquarius.” 
These signs, or ciphers, are significant of the “Sea” and of 


N 


Fig. 201. Canterbury Cathedral: Fig. 202. Canterbury Cathedral: 
Volutes of the Corinthian form. Corinthian Scrolls or Horns. 


the “Moon.” Glyphs resembling “fishes” mean Iona, or 
Jonah. They are also symbols of the “Saviour,” when they 
occur amidst the relics left by the early Christians, and in 
forms of the first Christian centuries. 


& 


Orb or “Mound.” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
ROSICRUCIANISM IN STRANGE SYMBOLS. 


IN the following part of our book, we supply, in a 
series of figures, the succession of changes to 
which the most ancient head-covering,—in itself 
a significant hieroglpyh,—the Phrygian cap, the 
classic Mithraic cap, the sacrificial cap, or Bonnet conique, 
all deducing from a common symbolic ancestor, became 
subject. The Mithraic or Phrygian cap is the origin of the 
priestly mitre in all faiths. It was worn by the priest in 
sacrifice. When worn by a male, it had its crest, comb, or 
point, set jutting forward; when worn by a female, it bore 
the same prominent part of the cap in reverse, or on the 
nape of the neck, as in the instances of the Amazon’s helmet, 
displayed in all old sculptures, or that of Pallas-Athene, as 
exhibited in the figures of Minerva. The peak, pic, or point, 
of caps or hats (the term “cocked hat” is a case in point) 
all refer to the same idea. This point had a sanctifying 
meaning afterwards attributed to it, when it was called the 
christa, crista, or crest, which signifies a triumphal top, or 
tuft. The “Grenadier Cap,” and the loose black Hussar 
Cap, derive remotely from the same sacred, Mithraic, or 
emblematical bonnet, or high pyramidal cap. It, in this 
instance, changes to black, because it is devoted to the 
illustration of the “fire-workers” (grenadiers), who, among 
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modern military, succeed the Vulcanists, Cyclopes, classic 
“smiths,” or servants of Vulcan, or Mulciber, the artful 
worker among the metals in the fire, or amidst the forces of 
nature. This idea will be found by a reference to the high 
cap among the persians, or Fire-Worshippers; and to the 
black cap among the Bohemians and in the East. All 
travellers in Eastern lands will remember that the tops of 
the minarets reminded themof the high-pointed black caps 
of the Persians. 

The Phrygian Cap is a most recondite antiquarian form; 
the symbol comes from the highest antiquity. It is dis- 
played on the head of the figure sacrificing in the celebrated 
sculpture, called the “Mithraic Sacrifice” (or the Mythical 
Sacrifice), in the British Museum. This loose cap, with 
the point protruded, gives the original form from which 
all helmets or defensive headpieces, whether Greek or Bar- 
barian, deduce. As a Phrygian Cap, or Symbolising Cap, 
it is always sanguine in its colour. It then stands as the 
“Cap of Liberty,” a revolutionary form; also, in another 
way, it is even a civic or incorporated badge. It is always 
masculine in its meaning. It marks the “needle” of the 
obelisk, the crown or tip of the phallus, whether “human” 
or representative. It has its origin in the rite of circumci- 
sion—unaccountable as are both the symbol and the rite. 

The real meaning of the bonnet rouge, or “cap of liberty,” 
has been involved from time immemorial in deep obscurity, 
notwithstanding that it has always been regarded as a most 
important hieroglyph or figure. It signifies the supernatural 
simultaneous “sacrifice” and “triumph.” It has descended 
from the time of Abraham, and it is supposed to emblem 
the strange mythic rite of the “circumcisio preputii.” The 
loose Phrygian bonnet, bonnet conique, or “cap of liberty,” 
may be accepted as figuring, or standing for, that detached 
integument or husk, separated from a certain point or knob, 
which has various names in different languages, and which 
supplies the central idea of this sacrificial rite—the spoil or 
refuse of which (absurd and unpleasant as it may seem) is 
borne aloft at once as a “trophy” and as the “cap of liberty.” 
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It is now a magic sign, and becomes a talisman of sup- 
posedly inexpressible power—from what particular dark 
reason it would be difficult to say. The whole is a sign 
of “initiation,” and of baptism of a peculiar kind. The 
Phrygian cap, ever after this first inauguration, has stood as 
the sign of the “Enlightened.” The heroic figures in most 
Gnostic Gems, which we give in our illustrations, have caps 
of this kind. The sacrificer in the sculptured group of the 
“Mithraic Sacrifice,’ among the marbles in the British 
Museum, has a Phrygian cap on his head, whilst in the 
act of striking the Bull with the poniard—meaning the 
office of the immolating priest. The bonnet conique is the 
mitre of the Doge of Venice. 

Besides the bonnet rouge, the Pope’s mitre—nay, all 
mitres or conical head-coverings—have their name from 
the terms “Mithradic,” or “Mithraic.” The origin of this 
whole class of names is Mittra, or Mithra. The cap of the 
grenadier, the shape of which is alike all over Europe, is 
related to the Tartar lambskin caps, which are dyed black; 
and it is black also from its association with Vulcan and 
the “Fire-Worshippers” (Smiths). The Scotch Glengarry 
cap will prove on examination to be only a “cocked” 
Phrygian. All the black conical caps, and the meaning 
of this strange symbol, came from the East. The loose 
black fur caps derive from the Tartars. 

The “Cap of Liberty” (Bonnet Rouge) the Crista or 
Crest (Male), and the Female (Amazon) helmet, all mean 
the same idea; in the instance of the female crest the knob 
is, however, depressed,—as shown in the figures below. 
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Fig. 203. Fig. 204. Fig. 205. Fig. 206. 
Phrygian Cap Phrygian Cap. Peak, pic or cock Phyrgian Cap 
(Male.) (“cocked”). (Classic Shepherds). 


The forms of Grenadier caps, and of those worn by 
Pioneers also, are those of the head-covers of the Fire- 
workers or Fire-raisers (Vulcanists) of an army. 
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All the black fur caps—militarily called busbies—are 
Bohemian, Ishmaelitish, heathen, irregular; their origin lies 
in the magic East. 


9 
Fig. 207. Pallas-Athene. Fig. 208. Athene (Minerva). 
Fig. 209. Jitra, Persia. Fig. 210. Persia. 


Few would suspect the uniform of the Hussars to have 
had a religious origin; both the flaps which depend from 
their bushy fur caps, and the loose jacket or dolman which 
hangs from their left shoulder, are mythic. “The long 
triangular flaps, which hang down like a jelly-bag, consist 
in a double slip of cloth, which, when necessary, folds round 
the soldier’s face on each side, and forms a comfortable 
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Fig. 211. Fig. 212. Fig. 213. 
Motley or Scaramouch: _Knight’s head-gear, Cap of Maintenance. 
“Bonnet Conique,” with “torse.” 
cloven and set about 
with bells. 


night-cap. In our service, one single slip is left to fly.” —Sir 
Walter Scott to T. Crofton Croker, 7th July 1827. (Qy. 
whether the above-named double fly of the Hussar Cap be 
not the dependent ears or horns of the original Motley?) 
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The Hussars wear the original fur cap of Tubal-Cain, or the 
Smiths, or “Artful Workers in Nature.” The name Hussar 
is borrowed from the Oriental exclamation to (or invocation 
of) “Al husa” or “Al-husa,” or Venus, or Aphrodite,—the 
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Fig. 215. Fig. 216. 
Tartar or Cossak Fur Mediæval Cap Double Mitre—Horns 
Cap. with double of Estate. of the Jester or Buf- 
pendants. foon, set about with 


bells or jingles. 


original patroness of these Ishmaelitish irregular light troops. 
The dolman or pelisse, properly worn on the left shoulder 
of the Hussar, has its signification and origin in the follow- 
ing act related in Scripture, which refers to a certain Rosi- 
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Fig. 217. Fig. 218. Fig. 219. 


Fool’s Cap. This shape Bulgarian; also worn by Hussar and 
has Egyptian indications. the Pandours. Cossack. 


crucian myth: “Shem and Japheth took a garment” (a 
cover or extra piece of clothing), “and laid it upon both 
their shoulders” (on the left shoulder of each), “and went 
backward, and covered their father Noah.” It is astonishing 
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Fig. 220. Fig. 221. Fig. 222. 
Hussar Conical Cap. Artillery. Sapeur, Pioneer. 


how successfully this mythic act, with its original strange 
Rosicrucian meaning, should have been hidden away in 
this apparently little corresponding, trivial fact, of the wear- 
ing of the Hussar loose cloak or pelisse (pallium or pall) 
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on the left or sinister shoulder; which is the shoulder 
nearest to the woman: because the Talmudists say that 
Man was made from the left hand. 


~ 


Fig. 223. Fig. 224. Fig. 225. 


Fur Cap of the Sword-bearer Turkish. Judge,—in imitation of the 
(mythic gladius) of the City Egyptian Klaft; the black 
of London.. Coif placed on the sen- 


sorium, is the mark or 
“brand” of Isis (Saturn). 


Regarding the Templar insignia, we may make the 
following remarks. The famous flag, or “Beauséant,” was 
their distinguishing symbol. Beauséant—that is to say, 
in the Gallic tongue, Bien-séant, because they are fair and 
honourable to the friends of Christ, but black and terrible 
to His enemies: “Vexillum bipartitum, ex Albo et Nigro, 
quod nominant ‘Beau-séant, id est, Gallica lingua, ‘Bien- 
séanť eo quod Christi amices candidi sunt et benigni, 
inimices vero terribiles atque nigri” (Jac. de Vitr. Hist. 
Hierosol. apud Gesta Dei, cap. Ixv.) 

The Cardinal de Vitry is totally uninformed as to the 
meaning and purpose indicated in this mysterious banner. 
Its black and white was originally derived from the Egyptian 
sacred “black and white,” and it conveys the same signi- 
ficant meanings. 

Now, in the heraldic sense,—as we shall soon see,—there 
is no colour white. Argent is the silver of the moon’s light, 
the light of the “woman;” or it is light generally, in oppo- 
sition to darkness, which is the absence of all colour. 
White is the synthesis and identity of all the colours—in 
other words, it is light. Thus white is blazoned, in the 
correct heraldic sense, as also in reference to its humid, 
feminine origin (for, as the old heralds say, “light was 
begotten of darkness,” and its “type, product, and repre- 
sentative, woman, also”), as the melancholy or silver light 
of the moon, “Argent;” also, in the higher heraldic grade, 
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“Pearl,” as signifying tears; lastly, “Luna,” whose figure or 
mark is the crescent ), or w; which is either the new 
moon (or the moon of hope), or the moon of the Moslem (or 
“horned moon resting on her back”). Black (or sable, sab., 
sabbat, Sat., Saturn) is the absence of light, and is blazoned 
“sable,” diamond (carbon, or the densest of matter), ‘““with- 
out form and void,” but cradle of possibilities, “end” being 
taken as synonymous with “beginning.” It is sab., or 
Saturn, whose mark is Ù, and who is both masculine and 
feminine—sex being indifferent to this “Divine Abstraction, 
whose face is masked in Darkness.” 

Lykos—“wolf,” lyké—‘light;” whence comes Lux (Vol- 
ney, Ist English edition, 1792, p. 378). “Je” and “V” 
are of Tartar origin. It is probable that St. John’s College 
at Cambridge is the Domus Templi of the Round Church 
of the Templars there. The present St. John’s is only of 
modern foundation. There is annexed to, or connected 
with, this church an almshouse called “Bede’s House,” the 
name of which has puzzled all the antiquaries. There is 
little doubt that this was the original Domus Templi, the house 
of Buddha, corrupted into Bede, and meaning “wisdom.” 

“A Discourse concerning the Tartars, proving (in all pro- 
bability) that they are the Israelites, or Ten Tribes; which, 
being taken captive by Salmaneser, were transplanted 
into Media. By Giles Fletcher, Doctor of Both Laws, and 
sometime Ambassador from Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
to the Emperor of Russia.” This was found in Sir Francis 
Nethersole’s study after his death (Memoirs of the Life of 
William Whiston, 1749). 

Mr. Cavendish, an eminent chemist, “had reason to be 
persuaded that the very water itself consisted solely of 
inflammable air united to dephlogisticated air.” This last 
conclusion has since been strengthened very much by some 
subsequent experiments of Dr. Priestley’s (see p. 299 of 
Morsels of Criticism, tending to illustrate some few Passages 
in the Holy Scriptures upon Philosophical Principles. 2d 
edition, 2 vols. 8vo. London: J. Davis, Chancery Lane, 
1800). 
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The jewel of the Rossi-crucians (Rosicrucians) is formed 
of a transparent red stone, with a red cross on one side, and 
a red rose on the other-thus, it is a crucified rose. The 
Rossi—or Rosy—crucians’ ideas concerning this emble- 
matical red cross and red rose probably came from the fable 
of Adonis—who was the sun whom we have seen so often 
crucified—being changed into a red rose by Venus (see 
Drummond’s Origines, vol. iii, p. 121). Rus (which is Ras 
in Chaldee) in Irish signifies “tree,” “knowledge,” “science,” 
“magic,” “power.” This is the Hebrew R—as. Hence 
the Persian Rustan (Val. Col. Hib. vol. iv. pt. i. p. 84). 
“The ancient Sardica, in lat. 40° 50', is now called ‘Sophia; 
the ancient Aquineum, Buda, or Buddha. These were, I 
believe, old names restored” (vide D’Anville's Atlas). The 
society bearing the name of the Rossicrucians (or Rosi- 
cruxians) is closely allied with the Templars. Their emblem 
is a monogram or jewel; or, as malicious and bigoted ad- 
versaries would say, their “object of adoration” is a “red 
rose on a cross.” Thus: 


Fig. 226. 


When it can be done, it is surrounded with a glory, and 
placed on a Calvary. This is the Naurutz, Natsir, or Rose 
of Isuren, of Tamul, or Sharon, or the Water-Rose, the Lily 
Padma, Pema, Lotus “crucified” for the salvation of man— 
crucified in the heavens at the Vernal Equinox. It is cele- 
brated at that time by the Persians in what they call their 
Nou-Rose—i.e. Neros, or Naurutz (Malcolm’s History of 
Persia, vol. ii. p. 406). The Tudor Rose, or Rose-en-Soilel 
(the Rose of the Order of the Garter), is the Rosicrucian 
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“Red Rose,” crucified, with its rays of glory, or golden 
sunbeams, or mythical thorns, issuant from its white, im- 
maculate “centre-point,’ or “lily-point’—all which have 
further occult meanings lying hidden in theurgic mysticism. 
All these are spoken in the famous “Round Table” of 
the Prince (and Origin) of Christian knighthood, King 
Arthur. His table is now hanging on the wall, dusty and 
neglected, over the “King's Seat or Bench” in the Court- 
House on the Castle Hill of our ancient Winchester. But 
upon this abstruse subject of the “Round Table” we have 
spoken more fully in another place. See Elias Ashmole. 

Pope John XIV., about the year 970, issued a Bull for 
the baptising of bells—“To cleanse the air of devils;” 
with which it was imagined to be full in the time of storms 
or of public commotion. To this end, the kettledrums of the 
Lacedemonians were also supposed to be used on all 
extraordinarily harmful occasions. Pagodas are uprights 
and obelisks, with the same meaning as other steeples, and 
their angles are set about with bells, which are agitated in 
the wind, and are supposed to exercise the same power of 
driving-off evil spirits. Vesper-bells secure spiritual serenity. 
The bells of the churches are tolled in thunderstorms still, 
in some parishes in England, supposedly to disperse the 
clouds, and to open their rifts for the returning sunshine. 

Edward the First of England was in every way an extra- 
ordinary man. There are certain reasons for supposing 
that he was really initiated in Eastern occult ideas. It is 
to be remembered that he made the Crusade to Palestine. 
He invited to England Guido dalla Colonna, the author 
of the Troy-Book, Tale of Troy; and he also invited Ray- 
mond Lully into his kingdom. Raymond Lully is affirmed 
to have supplied to Edward six millions of money, to 
enable him to carry on war against the Turks. The origin 
of the rose-nobles is from the Rosicrucians. 

No. 1. Catherine-wheel window—12 columns. Query, 
the 12 signs, with the Rose, Disc, or Lotus, in the centre? 
From a Saracenic fountain near the Council-House, Jeru- 
salem. This fountain seems to be built of fragments; the 
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proof of which is that this inscribed stone (No. 2) is placed 
over half the discus. The whole structure, though Oriental 
or Saracenic abounds with Gothic or pointed features. Such 
are the frets, the spandrel-work, the hood-moulding, &c. 
No. 3. Query, “Aquarii”? The Aguarii always indi- 
cate the Lunar element, or the female. The Baptisteries 
dedicated to St. John, or to the S.S., are eight-sided. The 
Baptisteria in Italy follow the same emblematical rule. 
The sections into which the Order of the Knights of Malta 
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Fig. 227. 


were divided were eight, answering to the eight points of 
the cross, which was their emblem. The Order was com- 
posed of eight nations, whereof the English, which was one, 
disappeared at the Reformation. 

The colours of the monastic knightly orders were the 
following: The Teutonic Knights wore white, with the 
eight-pointed black cross; the Knights of Malta wore 
black, with the eight-pointed white cross. The foregoing 
obtained their Black and White from the Egyptians. The 
Knights Templars, or Red-Cross Knights, wore white, with 
the eight-pointed Bhuddist red cross displayed on their 
mantles. The Guardian of the Temple Chapel was called 
“Custos Capelle" (Capella, a “kid,” “star,” “she-goat,” 
also “chapel’). 
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Attila, surnamed the “Scourge of God,” is represented as 
having worm a “Teraphim,” or head, on his breast—a 
snaky-haired head, which purported to be that of Nimrod, 
whom he claimed as his great progenitor. This same 
Medusa-like head was an object of adoration to the hereti- 
cal followers of Marcion, and.was the Palladium set up by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, at Antioch, though it has been called 
the visage of Charon. This Charon may be “Dis’—or the 
“Severe,” or “Dark,” Deity. 

The human head is a magnet, with a natural electric 
circle, moving in the path of the sun. The sign of this 
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Fig. 228. Hindoo Pagoda at Tanjore. 


ring is serpentine, and is 2; each man being considered— 
as far as his head is concerned—as magnetic. The positive 
pole of the magnet is the os frontis, sinciput, os sublime. The 
negative pole is the occiput. 

Tonsure of the head is considered as a sacred observance. 
Hair (in se) is barbarous, and is the mark and investiture of 
the beasts. The Cabalists abstained from wine and mar- 
riage. Tonsure means “the sun's disc” in the East 
“Les Arabes, dit Hérodote, lib. iii., se rasent la tete en 
rond et autour des tempes, ainsi que se rasait, disent-ils, 
Bacchus” (Volney, Ruines, p. 265). “La touffe qui con- 
servent les musulmans est encore prise du soleil, qui, chez 
les Egyptiens, était peint, au solstice d’hiver, n’ayant plus 
qu’un cheveu sur la téte.” “Les étoiles de la déesse de Syrie 
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et de la Diane d’Ephése, d’où denvent celles des prêtres, 
portent les dotize animaux du zodiaque.” 
Fig. 230, Chapter-Houses of York Cathedral and of Salis- 


SPIRITUS. 


Fig. 229. 
Anagram of the “Divine 
Powers and Distinctions” — 
exemplifying 
the Athanasian Creed. 


Fig. 230. 


bury Cathedral. Most of the Chapter-Houses of the Cathe- 
drals are eight-sided. In this they imitate the eight-sided 
or “Bhuddist” cross of the Templars. This is the crown, 


Macrocosmos Dragon's Hecd 


Micare cosmos, 


Dragons Tail, 


Fig. 231. 


cap, capital, chapiter, tabernacle, mythic domus templi, or 
domus Dei. They are miniature, mystical Round Churches, 
or “Tors.” The Chapter-Houses oblong in shape are imi- 
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tative of the “Ark” of the Mosaical Covenant. All the 
Basilicas are of this figure. The symbol is a parallelogram, 
or an oblong, when the shape adopted is that of the temples. 
It then is the navis, “nave,” or ship—which is the “Argo.” 

“Les Chinois l’adorent dans Fot. La langue chinoise 
n'ayant ni le B ni le D, ce peuple a prononcé Fôt ce que 
les Indiens et les Parses prononcent Bét, Bot, Bod, Bodd, 
ou Boudd—par ot bref Fôt, au Pegou, est devenu Fota et 
Fta.” Query, Pthah (Vulcan) of the Egyptians, and the 
Teutonic F’s in “Friga” (the Runic Venus), "’Ffriga”— 
“Friday”? B—F, P—F, are interchangeable letters (see 
Arabic and Sanscrit vocabularies). 

The Æolic Digamma is the crux of philologists. The 
ancients pronounced every word which began with a vowel 
with an aspirate, which had the sound of our w, and was 
often expressed by ĝ or v, and also y. For this, the figure of 
a double T, or f, was invented, whence the name Di- 
gamma; which was called AZolic, becaus'e the AZolians, of 
all the tribes, retained the greatest traces of the original 
language. Thus, the Æolians wrote or pronounced foivos, 
reAéa, velia. The Latin language was derived from the 
Æolic dialect, and naturally adopted the Digamma, which 
it generally expressed by V. These significant, mysterious 
sounds and characters—V, W, B, and F—are reputed to 
be the key of the Lunar, or Feminine, Apotheosis. The 
symbol (or that meant in the symbol) is the key-note, as 
it were, of all Grecian architecture and art; which is all 
beauty, refinement, and elegance, with power at the highest. 


“Nails of the Passion.” (Three in the Greek Rite.) 
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Single-cloven Templar Ensign. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 


CONNECTION BETWEEN THE TEMPLARS 
AND GNOSTICISM. 


w=) HE branch sect of the Gnostics, called Basilideans, 
OED who were properly Ophites, arose in the second 
VINE century, deriving their name from Basilides, the 

chief of the Egyptian Gnostics. They taught 
that in the beginning there were Seven Beings, or Eons, of 
a most excellent nature; in whom we recognise the caba- 
listic Seven Spirits before the Throne. Two of these first 
Eons, called Dynamis and Sophia—that is, “Power” and 
“Wisdom’’—engendered the angels of the highest order. 
The name of Abraxas, the Deity of the Gnostics, is made 
up of the numerical letters representing the total 365—the 
aggregate of days of the solar year. The “manifesting” 
of Abrasax rests in his Son, Nis (knowledge) or Christ, the 
chief of the AEons, who descended to earth and assumed 
the form of “Man;” was baptized, and crucified in appear- 
ance (Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. vol. i, pp. 181-184). The 
Manicheans, who deny the reality of the Crucifixion of the 
Son of God, and whose tenets concerning the Saviour Jesus 
are peculiar, derive their name from Manes, or Mani; and 
their doctrine was first disseminated in Persia about the 
year 270. They speak mysteriously of the Anima Mundi, 
or “Hyle;” they call this principle a deity, and agree with 
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the Rosicrucians in asserting that it is a power presenting 
itself at once in reverse to the world and to the heavens, in 
as far as that, while it is dark to the one, it is light to the 
other; and contrariwise. The Gnostic hierarchy consisted 
of an arch-priest or patriarch, twelve masters, and seventy- 
two leaders or bishops. The Gnostics called Matter, or 
Body, “evil,” and “darkness,” and seemed uncertain 
whether, in its operations, it were active or passive. It 
was believed by these sectaries that there were successive 
emanations of intelligent beings,—these were the Æons 
(ai@ves),—producing the various phases in creation. In 
this way, there arose in time a mighty being—the Demiurge 
—who set to work on the inert matter then existing, and 
out of it formed the world. The reconcilement, or restora- 
tion, is to the Bhuddistic pleroma, or fulness of light. It is 
absorption into “annihilation,” or into victory, oblivious of 
the vexations of “life.” Here, in this fulness of light,—or 
independence of all worlds, or of life, according to Man’s 
ideas,—the Supreme God has His habitation: but it is not 
“nothingness,” according to our ideas of nothing; it is so 
only because it has not anything in it comprehensible. 
The Alexandrian Gnostics inclined to the opinion that 
Matter was inert, or passive; the Syrian Gnostics, on the 
contrary, held that it was active. Valentinus came from 
Alexandria to Rome about A.D. 140. St. Augustine fell 
under the Gnostic influence, and retained their beliefs from 
his twentieth to his twenty-ninth year—viz., from 374 to 
383 A.D. Their books have for titles: the Mysteries, the 
Chapters or Heads, the Gospel, and the Treasure. Refer to 
Beausobre, Walch, Fuesslin, and Hahn. 

The Gnostics held that Christ’s teaching was not fully 
understood even by His disciples; and therefore He pro- 
mised to send, in due time, a still greater Apostle, the Para- 
clete, who should effectually separate truth from falsehood. 
This Paraclete appeared in Mani. 

The West Front of Lichfield Cathedral displays accu- 
rately the mythic idea of the union of the Male and Female 
Principles in the parallel double towers, which are uniform. 
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The claims for the real reading of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics are distinct and unhesitating, as put forward by the 
Egyptologists; who, if industry could have succeeded, cer- 
tainly would have realised their desire. But it is extremely 
doubtful whether, after all, they are not very widely astray. 
The late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in his History of 
Ancient Astronomy, has disposed conclusively of the assumed 
correctness of most of these interpretations. The Egypto- 
logists,—the principal of whom are Champollion, Rawlinson, 
Dean Milman, Sir George Lewis (perhaps the best critic), 
Professor Wilson, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Dr. Cureton, Dr. 
Hincks, M. Oppert, Mr. Fox Talbot,—with a large amount 
of ingenious and very plausible research and conjecture, 
have not truly touched or appreciated these enigmas. They 
yet remain, baffling the curiosity of the moderns; and they 
are likely to preserve their real mysteries unread as long as 
the stones of the Pyramids, and the remembrance of the 
Sphinx,—if not her visible figure.—themselves endure. We 
believe that there is no adequate mystical comprehension 
among modern decipherers to read the hopeless secrets— 
purposely evading discovery—which lie locked in the hiero- 
glyphics: the most successful readings are probably guesses 
only, founded on readily accepted likeness and likeliness. 

The Temple Church, London, presents many mythic 
figures which have a Rosicrucian expression. In the span- 
drels of the arches of the long church, besides the “Beau- 
séant,” which is repeated in many places, there are the 
armorial figures following: “Argent, on a cross gules, the 
Agnus Dei, or Paschal Lamb, or;” “Gules, the Agnus 
Dei, displaying over the right shoulder the standard of the 
Temple; or, a banner, triple cloven, bearing a cross gules;” 
“Azure, a cross prolonged, potent, issuant out of the cres- 
cent moon argent, horns upwards; on either side of the 
cross, a star or.” This latter figure signifies the Virgin 
Mary, and displays the cross as rising like the pole, or mast 
of a ship (argha), out of the midst of the crescent moon, 
or navis biprora, curved at both ends; “azure, semée of 
estoiles or.” The staff of the Grand Master of the Templars 
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displayed a curved cross of four splays, or blades, red upon 
white. The eight-pointed red Bhuddist cross was also one 
of the Templar ensigns. The Temple arches abound with 
brandished estoiles, or stars, with wavy or crooked flames. 
The altar at the east end of the Temple Church has a cross 
flourie, with lower limb prolonged, or, on a field of estoiles, 
wavy; to the right is the Decalogue, surmounted by the 
initials, A. Q. (Alpha and Omega); on the left are the 
monograms of the Saviour, I C X C; beneath, is the Lord’s 
Prayer. The whole altar displays feminine colours and 
emblems, the Temple Church being dedicated to the Virgin 
Maria. The winged horse, or Pegasus, argent, in a field 
gules, is a badge of the Templars. The tombs of the Tem- 
plars, disposed around the circular church in London, are of 
that early Norman shape called dos d’dne: their tops are 
triangular; the ridge-moulding passes through the temples 
and out of the mouth of a mask at the upper end, and issues 
out of the horned skull, apparently, of some purposely 
trodden creature. The head at the top is shown in the 
“honour-point” of the cover of the tomb. There is an 
amount of unsuspected meaning in every curve of these 
Templar tombs; but it would at present too much occupy 
us to more fully explain. 

The crook part of a Bishop’s staff shows the undulating 
curve of the S.S. issuing out of the foliations: meaning the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. This is particularly observable in 
the statue of William of Wykeham, the founder, at St. 
Mary’s College, Winchester; who, holding the spiritual 
crook in the left hand, gives the usual benediction of 
the two extended fingers with his right. The crook is the 
Shepherd Crook of the “Second Person,” and of the “Holy 
Spirit.” 

We now give a series of Gnostic Talismans, from ori- 
ginals. The reader is requested to refer to our numerous 
figures and symbols from the Temple Church, London, and 
to the insignia of the Templars, as displayed in all countries, 
for hints as to their connection with the mysterious beliefs 
constituting that which is called Gnosticism. 
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Concerning the Pillars of Seth (see fig. 237), Josephus 
asserts that No. 1 was existent in his time. It is a Caba- 


FX & A 


Fig. 232. Fig. 233. Fig. 234. Fig. 235. 
Signature or Talisman India. Talisman: the “Wizard’s Foot:” 
of the Jaina Kings: Four Elements. Pentalpha, 


also Gnostic. 


listic tradition that No. 2 was destroyed in the Deluge. 
Notice also their resemblance to the Phallus or Phallos, 
Lingam or Lingham. Lithoi = Ll-th-oi. 
VAN Alpha L — Lucifer: the Day-Star, 
a Bri Morning Star. 
ringer 


Omega U ù Lux Fero Lucifera: an epiphet of 
SG Ch X _ Diana. 


Fig 236. 


Figs. 239, 240, represent, under different aspects, the 
armed Abraxas, the chief deity of the Gnostics. In fig. 239 


| | 


4: 2: š 
Fig. 237. Fig. 238. 
Pillars of Seth. (x1) Osiris, Bhidd. (2) Thus in India. 
(3) Hermes. Thus in Egypt. 
(4) Belor Baal. Thus in Britain. 


(All the ahove are different versions of the Phallus with its meanings.) 


he is displayed with characteristics of Apollo, or the Sun 
rising in the East, in the quadriga, or four-horsed chariot. 
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Fig. 240: “Abraxas brandishing his whip, as if chasing 
away the evil genii. On his shield, the titles ID . IAQ. Neat 
work. Green jasper” (The Gnostics, p. 201). 

The “Uræon” or winged solar disc, or egg, from which 
issue, on reversed sides, the two emblematical asps, has 


NIX 

Fig. 239. Fig. 240. 
certain characteristics which ally it with the “Scarabeus.” 
Both Ureon and Scarabeus are symbols continual on the 


fronts of the Egyptian temples, and they are principally 
placed over the portals: they are talismans or charms. 


Fig. 241. Fig. 242. 
Jacinth: Gnostic Gem. *Mithraic Sacrifice: Gnostic. 


Fig. 248: “Osiris,” or the “Old Man;’ a terminal 
figure. At the foot, the celestial globe and masonic penta- 
gon, or “Solomon's Seal.” The field is occupied by symbols 
and letters, seemingly Hebrew. The whole design is medi- 
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eval, hardly a production of even the lowest times of the 
Empire. This is one of the pieces most evidently bespeak- 
ing a “Rosicrucian” origin. Deeply cut in a coarse-grained 
green jasper (Gnostics, p. 213). 


Fig. 243. 
Egyptian Apis, or Golden Calf. 


Fig. 249: Anubis walking; in each hand, a long Egyptian 
sceptre terminating in a ball; in the field, the sun and 
moon (adjuncts marking the astrological character of this 
talisman, which therefore must be ascribed to the class of 


Fig. 244. 
Cancer grasping with One Claw at the Lunar Crescent: Gnostic Gem 


Fig. 245. Ureon. Fig. 246. Ureon. Fig. 247. Ureus. 


Abraxoids). The whole enclosed in a sunken circle. Rev. 
MIXAHA, between four stars. The Cabalists make Michael 
the Angel of the Sun. Plasma of bad quality (The Gnostics, 
p. 200.) 

Fig. 250: This object is the “Chnuphis Serpent,” to 
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which frequent reference has been made in our book. The 
“Serpent,” is raising itself in act to give the mythic dart. 
On its head is the crown of seven points or vowels. The 
second amulet presents the name of the Gnostic “Un- 


known Angel,” with the four stars in the angles. This 
is Michael, or the “Saviour,” the “Chief of the AEons,” 
seventy-two in number, and composed of six times twelve; 
there being three “double decades,” for the night and for 


the day, in each lunar period or sign of the zodiac; each of 
which consists of thirty degrees. In another aspect, this 
symbol stands for the Gnostic Chief Deity Abraxas, the 
letters of whose name make up the number of days of the 
solar circle. 
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The following group of figures gives some of the signifi- 
cant hieroglyphs from the Egyptian sculptures, (a) Plume, 
“Spiritual Power.” (b) Jackal, “Priesthood.” (c) Tau, 
Fleur-de-Lis, Crux-Ansata. (d) Placenta, “Religious So- 
lemnities.” (e) Horns, “Power.” (f) Anser, “Prudence.” 
(e) “Nonage.” (h) Asp, “Sovereignty.” (i) Hawk, “Saga- 
city.” The Lotus-headed Sceptre means “Religious Au- 
thority.” A Snake-headed Rod or Staff signifies “Military 
Dominion.” A Snaky Rod or Sceptre is the “Lituus,” or 
“Augur’s Divining-rod,” when it is curved at the lower as 
well as the upper end. It is said that this was the sceptre 


of Romulus. 
| fo 
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Fig. 251. 


We give in another place the Procession of the “Logos,” 
or “Word,” according to the Gnostics. 

Fig. 252: “The Good Shepherd bearing upon his shoul- 
ders the Lost Lamb, as he seems to the uninitiated eye: but 
on close inspection he becomes the double-headed Anubis; 
having one head human, the other a jackal’s, whilst his 
girdle assumes the form of a serpent, rearing aloft its crested 
head. In his hand is a long hooked staff. It was perhaps 
the signet of some chief teacher or apostle among the 
Gnostics, and its impression one of the tokens serving for 
mutual recognition mentioned by Epiphanius. Neatly en- 
graved in a beautiful red sard, fashioned to an octagon form; 
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a shape never met in the class of antique gems, though 
so much affected in Mediaeval art, on account of its 
supposed mystic virtues” (The Gnostics, p. 201). 


One of the Gnostic Gems, reputed the most efficacious of 
amulets, is of red jasper, and presents the Gorgon’s Head 
(“Gorgoneion”), with the legend below, “APHTO POPO- 
MANAAPH”’—‘T protect Rhoromandares.” 

In India, the “Great Abad” is Bhudda, Bauddha, 
Buddha, or Baddha. There is a connection suggested here 
with the “Abaddon” of the Greeks. In the same way, a 
relation may be traced with “Budha’s Spiritual Teacher;” 
who was the mythic Pythagoras, the originator of the system 
of transmigration, afterwards transplanted to Egypt, and 
thence to Greece. Thus in Sanscrit it is “Bud’ha-Gooros,” 
in Greek it is “Putha-Goras,”’ in English it is “Pytha- 
goras;” the whole, “Budha's Spiritual Teacher.” 

The crista, or crest, or symbolic knob of the Phrygian 
cap or Median bonnet, is found also, in a feminine form, in 
the same mythic head-cover or helmet, for it unites both 
sexes in its generative idea, being an “idol.” In the femi- 
nine case—as obviously in all the statues of Minerva or 
Pallas-Athene, and in the representations of the Amazons, 
or woman-champions, or warriors,—everywhere the cap or 
helmet has the elongated, rhomboidal, or globed, or salient 
part in reverse, or dependent on the nape of the neck. This 
is seen in the illustration of the figure of the armed “Pallas- 
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Athene,” among our array of these Phallic caps. The whole 
is deeply mythic in its origin. The ideas became Greek; 
and when treated femininely in Greece, the round or dis- 
play—which in the masculine helmet was naturally pointed 
forward, saliently or exaltedly (the real “christa,” or “crest’’) 
—became reversed or collapsed, when worn as the trophy 
on a woman’s head. On a narrow review of evidence which 
evades, there is no doubt that these classic helmets with 
their “crests,” this pileus, Phrygian cap, Cap of Liberty, 
or the Grenadiers’ or Hussars’ fur caps, or cocked hats, have 
all a phallic origin. 

The Cardinal’s “Red Hat’ follows the same idea in a 
different way; it is a chapel, chapter, chapiter, or chafeau, a 
discus or table; crimson, as the mystic feminine “rose,” 
the “Queen” of Flowers, is crimson. The word “Cardinal” 
comes both from Cardo (Hinge, Hinge-Point, “Virgo” of 
the Zodiac), and also from Caro, It. Came, flesh,—the 
“Word made flesh.” 

It is probable that these mythological hints and secret 
expressions, as to the magic working of nature, were insinu- 
ated by the imaginative and ingenious Greeks into dress 
and personal appointments. In the temples, and in tem- 
plar furniture, mythological theosophic hints abound; every 
curve and every figure, every colour and every boss and 
point, being significant among the Grecian contrivers, and 
among those from whom they borrowed—the Egyptians. 
We may assume that this classic Grecian form of the head- 
cover or helmet of the Athenian goddess Pallas-Athene, or 
Minerva, not only originated the well-known Grecian mode 
of arranging women’s hair at the back, but that this style is 
also the far-off, classic progenitor of its clumsy, inelegant 
imitation, the modern chignon, which is only an abused 
copy of the antique. In our deduction (as shown in a 
previous group of illustrations) of the modern military fur 
caps—particularly the Grenadier caps of all modern armies, 
as well as those of other branches of the military service— 
from that common great original, into which they can be 
securely traced, the mythic Phrygian cap when red, the 
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Vulcan’s pileus when black, we prove the transmission of an 
inextinguishable important hint in religion. 

The following are some of the most significant talismans 
of the Gnostics:— 
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Fig. 255. 
Gnostic Invocation. 


Fig. 254. 
“Bai,” a Prize. 


In fig. 255 we have the representation of the Gnostic 
Female Power in Nature, —Venus, or Aphrodite, disclosing 
in the beauty, grace, and splendour of the material creation. 
On the other, or terrible, side of her character, the endow- 
ments of Venus, or of the impersonated idea of beauty, 


change into the alarming; these are the attributes of the 
malific feminine elementary genius born of “darkness” or 
“matter,” whose tremendous countenance, veiled as in the 
instance of Isis, or masked as in that of the universal 
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mythological Queen of Beauty, inspires or destroys accord- 
ing to the angle of contemplation at which she is mythically 
revealed. 

Fig. 256 (A) is the crested "Snake," curved as the sym- 
bol of the “Dragon's Tail,” traversing from left to right 
the fields of creation, in which the stars are scattered as 


Fig. 256. 


“estoiles,’ or waved serpentining flames,—the mystic 
“brood” of the “Great Dragon.” The reverse of this 
amulet (B) presents the “crescent” and “decrescent” 
moons, placed back to back, with a trace or line, implying 
that the ‘“Microcosmos” or “Man,” is made as between 


the “Moons.” This figure suggests a likeness to the sign 
of the “Twins,” and to that of the February “Fishes.” 

Fig. 257 is the mythological “Medusa’s Head,” terrible 
in her beauty, which transforms the beholder to stone. This 
direful head is twined around with snakes for hair, and the 
radii which dart from it are lightning. It is, nevertheless, 
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esteemed one of the most powerful talismans in the Gnostic 
preservative group, though it expresses nothing (in a strange, 
contradictory way) but dismay and destruction. 
Fig. 258 is referred to in a previous part of our book as 
fig. 313. 
NOTE (derived from old authors). 


“Had Man preserved his original innocence and refused to taste of 
the means of that bitter and condemned knowledge (or power of recog- 
nition) of good and evil, as then there would have been none of that 
physical deficiency asserted to be debited to Women, would there like- 
wise have been no females engendered ; no propagation of the human 
species? By some the preference of the robust to the delicate sex is 
accounted beyond all question as self-evident. A certain class of philo- 
sophers have made no .scruple to call a woman an imperfect and even 
monstrous animal. These have affirmed that nature, in generation, 
always intends a male, and that it is only from mistake or deficiency., 
either of the matter or the faculty, that a woman is produced.” The 
oriental ethics have degraded woman to the level of a chattel. It is 
Christianity alone, in the discovery of the Divine Mary—‘Virgin- 
Mother,” “Mother-Virgin’”—that has elevated “Woman,” and found 
for “Her” a possible place (of course as a Sexed-Sexless, Sexless- 
Sexed “Idea”), in Heaven—or in that state other than this state; 
irradiated with the “light,” breathing with the “breath” of Divinity. 

Almaricus, a doctor at Paris in the twelfth century, advances an 
opinion that, had the state of innocence continued, every individual ol 
our species would have come into existence a complete “MAN,” and 
that God would have created them by Himself, as He created Adam. 
He theorises that woman is a defective animal, and that the generation 
of her is purely fortuitous and foreign from nature's intent. He there- 
fore infers that there would have been no women “in a state of inno- 
cence.” On the other hand, there exists a counterbalancing singular 
idea, combated by St. Austin in his “City of God,” Book xxii., 
chap. xvii.; and of which its partisans take upon themselves to say 
that at the universal resurrection this imperfect work (woman) will be 
rendered perfect by a change of sex; all the women becoming men— 
grace and finish being then to complete the work of the human form, 
which nature (in Man) only, as it were, had left coarse, unfinished, 
rough-hewn. These ideas resemble closely the conclusions of the alche- 
mists (or of the Rosicrucians when applying to practical art), who 
declare that nature, in the production of metals, always intends the 
generation of gold, and that it is only from accidental diversion or inter- 
posing difficulty, or from the deficiency of the virtue or faculty, that 
the working-out of the aim falls short, and issues (bluntly and dis- 
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appointed) in another metal,—the blanker, blacker, and coarser 
metals being, in fact, only as the “DISEASES “ of matter, which aims 
at clear perfect health—or as gold. Here the alchemists contend that 
their superhuman (in apparent-sense) science, felicitously applied, 
“completes the operation,’ and transmutes or compels-on, “into 
gold” what weaker-handed nature was compelled to “forego” as 
“iron.” Thus nature always intends the production of male (sun— 
gold— fire being the workman, or “agent’); but that in the production 
of female (silver as against gold—the moon—sublimated matter, or 
“patient”), nature’s operation miscarries; the effort degenerates into 
struggle, and struggle submits in failure. Therefore, “Female.” But this 
shortcoming, when the Divine perfecting-means (in another state, 
and through another nature or “mode”) is applied, will be rectified. 
And in the universal resurrection, Women will transcend into the 
nobler creature, and, changing sex or ceasing sex, will become- 
“Wornan’d-Men.” Both sexes interchanging “sex” to form the 
“Angel,” or rather blending sex and uniting sex—bi-corporatc no 
longer, but becoming “Ideal”—fit spirit-populace, winnowed of 
materiality and of humanity. “Unintelligible to the intellect as Music, 
but beautiful to the heart as Music.” 

Yet it must be understood that no man's dreams (dreams, we have 
elsewhere contended, quite contrary to the usual ideas, are real things) 
are wholly and altogether evil and vain ; for that cannot be except men 
were utter (or outer) devils, which also cannot be so long as we live in 
the human nature, for Man's Fall was not like the Fall of the Evil 
Angels ; for these latter fell into the Dark Abyss, or Original Wrathful 
Principle (the Rosicrucian “Refuse” or “Lees” of Creation, without, 
or beyond, nature and creature, and therefore there was for them no 
help or recovery). But, on the contrary, Men fell and were saved 
thereby (the Knowledge of Good and Evil), that is, into Nature and 
Creature, which is Man’s inexpressible happiness, as not being left 
destitute of Hope or the Regenerating Seed of the Woman. For there 
does centrally dwell in the human nature that which the wise man calls 
the Voice of Wisdom, or conscience-recal; which in the suggestion of 
the Immortal Sorrow planted deep in the soul of man for his “Lost 
Paradise” (of which the very air and hint and proof to him, is Music— 
Man’s Music—with its shadow of discords). And this Immortal Sorrow 
languishes to Redemption in repentance. Thus the pathetic languish- 
ment of the Saviour (and Sufferer), Jesus Christ—‘My soul is sad, even 
unto death!” Hence the “Garden” of “Agony.” 

This is the Genius Optimus, the “Soul of the Soul” and the “Eye 
of the Mind’”—that part incapable of damnation even in the greatest 
sinner (this was Cromwell’s firm reliance and belief, and his last ques- 
tion to his attendant chaplain bore reference to the assurance of it). 
This is the last supernatural power which can and will defend man 
from all the assaults of evil angels, and unto this holy principle and 
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benevolent upspring the dictates and the efforts of all Good Angels and 
Spirits do tend, it being a great part of their work and business to 
assist man and to defend and preserve him from the inward incursions 
of the multitude of the malignant Spirits in their various degrees. 

Trithemius, a noted Rosicrucian, asserts that “never any good 
Angel appeared in the shape of a woman.” Van Helmont, in the 
ninety-third chapter of one of his books, has these words—‘“Tf an 
Angel appear bearded, let him be accounted an evil one; for a Good 
Angel hath never appeared with a beard. The truth is, a woman is 
the weaker vessel, and was First in the Transgression. Therefore, that 
sex is an emblem of weakness and a means of seduction. And there- 
fore there is no reason why the Good Angels, amongst whom there is 
no difference of sex, should elect to appear as a female ; but rather, 
being a species of creature above humankind, they assume the shape 
of the most excellent of that kind (only feminine in regard of grace and 
beauty) ; and for the same reason they may appear without beards, 
both because ‘hair is an excrement,’ and verges greatly, in the more 
conspicuous instances, to the brutish nature, as also more especially in 
their beardless, beautiful, glorified aspects, and graceful delicacy and 
yet power of form, to express their perpetual virgin-youth, unspoiled 
heavenly beauty, and immortal star-born vigour. Hair being an 
abhorred, tentacled, reaching-out or brutelike animal superflux—the 
stigma or disgrace of the glorious spark of light or nearly suffocated 
human entity, condemned to its earth-birthed investiture or body—it 
can have nothing about the parts of the “Deified Idea of Man’—or 
the various classes of the Blessed Angels.” The contrary of all this is to 
be assumed of the Evil Genii or the Recusant Genii (Luciferent and 
yet Lucifugent), except in regard to their power or knowledge. For 
the “Soul of the World” and “Matter,” and to an important one- 
half, the “Means of the World” are “Feminine.” For Night 
(which is the other side of the curtain of Day) is Feminine. Thus 
Boehmen and Plato; as representing all the closest-of-thought of the 
centuries. 

All the above is the reproduction of the singular ideas of the “Ideal- 
ists” of the Middle Ages. 


Bee Ni, 

Curves of the “Lunar Symbol” in Moresque Arch. 

The “Lunar” or “Feminine Symbol,” is the universal parent of the Hindoo and 
Mahometan returned arches; and therefore, also, of the Horse-shoe curves of 
the Arabian arches, and the hooked curves of all Gothic architectural reproduc- 
tion, whether in arches or otherwise. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 


ROSICRUCIANISM ORIGIN OF THE ORDER OF THE 
GARTER. 


eae) HE natural horns of the Bull or the Cow—both 
a): | which animals were deified by the Egyptians, and 
IKE) also by the Indians, who particularly elected the 

Cow as the object of religious honour—were the 
models from which originally all the volves and volutes, 
presenting the figure of curved horns, or the significant sug- 
gestion of thethin horns of the crescent or growing moon, 
were obtained. The representative horns figures largely 
afterwards in all architecture, and were copied as an import- 
ant architectural expression of the second operative power of 
nature. The Egyptian volutes to the pillars, the Egyptian 
horns everywhere apparent, the innumerable spiral radii 
distinct in all directions, or modified, or interpenetrating 
the ornamentation of buildings in the East; the Ionic 
volutes, the Corinthian volutes, which became pre-eminently 
pictorial and floral in their treatment in this beautiful order, 
particularly in the Greek examples (which are, however, 
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very few, the more masculine volves and volutes, or horns, 
of the Roman solid, majestic columns, the capitals to the 
ruder and more grotesque of the Indian temples, the fan- 
tastic scrolls and crooks and oval curves, abounding on the 
tops of the spring columns in the Gothic, or more properly 
to call it, the Romantic architecture called “pointed,” — 
all have a common ancestor in the horns of the bull, calf, 
or cow. All these horns are everywhere devoted in their 
signification to the Moon. It is in connection with this 
secondary god or goddess, who is always recognisable 
through the peculiar appendage of horns,—it is in proximity 
to this god or goddess, who takes the second place in the 
general Pantheon, the Sun taking the first,—it is here, in 
all the illustrations which the mythic theology borrows from 
architecture, or the science of expressing religious ideas 
through hieroglyphical forms,—that the incoherent horns 
reiterate, always presenting themselves to recognition, in 
some form or other, at terminal or at salient points. Thus 
they become a most important figure, if not the most im- 
portant figure, in the templar architecture everywhere,—of 
India, of Egypt, of Greece, of Rome, even of the Christian 
periods—all the Christian ages, earlier and later. 

The figure called Nehushtan—the mysterious upright set 
up by Moses in the Wilderness—was a talisman in the form 
of a serpent coiled around the mystic “Tau.” This is a 
palladium offered for worship, as we have explained in 
several places. 

In a previous part of our book, we have brought forward 
certain reasons for supposing that the origin of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter was very different from that 
usually and popularly assigned. The occurrence which 
gave rise to the formation of the Order, and which explains 
the adoption of the motto, does not admit of being told, 
except in far-off, round-about terms; propriety otherwise 
would be infringed. We may say no more than that it was 
a feminine accident, of not quite the character commonly 
accepted, and not quite so simple and ordinary as letting 
fall a garter. But this accident, which brought about the 
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foundation of the exalted Order,*—however clear it becomes 
when understood, and however sublime, as the Rosicrucians 
asserted it was, when it is apprehended in its physiological 
and also in its deeply mythic sense,—could not, of neces- 
sity, be placed before the world, because ordinary persons 
could not have appreciated it, nor would they have felt any 
other idea than repulsion and disbelief at the statement. 
The commonplace, coarse, unprepared mind instantly asso- 
ciates indecency with any explanation, however conclusive, 
which cannot for obvious reasons be spoken “on the house- 
tops.” We are now ourselves, against our desire, compelled 
to speak circuitously about the real, successfully concealed, 
very strange origin, in our modern ideas, of this famous 
“Order of the Garter.” The subject is, however, of very 
great consequence, because there is either meaning of the 
highest force in this, which may be called the “brotherhood 
of princes,” as the Order undoubtedly is in a high sense; 
or there is no particular meaning, and certainly nothing 
challenging startled attention. There is either truth in the 
abstract, occult matters which the Order supposedly is 
formed to whisper and to maintain, or there is only empty, 
meaningless pretence and affectation. There is grandeur 
and reality in its formalities, or the whole institution is no 
more than a parade of things that have no solidity, and an 
assumption of oaths and obligations that regard nothing of 
consequence,—nothing of real, vital seriousness. We seek 
thus to ennoble the “Order” in idea, by giving it conclu- 
sively the sanction of religion, and rendering to it the respect 
due to the mighty mystery which may be suspected to lie in 
it; which it was supposed to emphasise, whatever it be held 
now. We are inclined to view with surprise—although in 
no grudging, prejudiced spirit—the obtrusion of the “Cres- 
cent and Star,” the symbol of the Grand Signior, Soldan, or 
Sultan of Turkey, the Representative of Mohammed, the 
“Denier of Christ,” according to his supposed religious 


* Pre-eminently “Rosicrucian” in its hidden meaning. 


+ It is certainly an anomaly to admit the denier of Christ in an Order 
intended to exalt into vital distinct recognition the Divinity of Christ as 
“the Saviour of Mankind.” How can the Sultan of Turkey, or any 
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obligations. We are disposed to contemplate the addition 
of the Moslem banner—the direct contradiction and neu- 
traliser of the ensigns of the Christian knights—suspended 
in the Chapel of the Order, the Chapel of St. George 
at Windsor, as a perplexing, uncomfortable intrusion, 
according to assumed correct Christian ideas. We fear 
that the admission of this heathen knight may possibly imply 
heraldically the infraction of the original constitutions of 
the Order, which created it as exclusively Christian. The 
“Garter” is specially devoted to the Virgin Mary and to 
the honour (in the glorification of “Woman”) of the 
Saviour of Mankind. The knights-companions are ac- 
cepted, supposedly, as the special initiated holy guard 
of the Christian mysteries, and they are viewed as a 
sworn body of “brothers,” by day and night, from their 
first association, bound to maintain and uphold, in life and 
in death, the faith that had Bethlehem for its beginning and 
Calvary for its end. The bond and mark of this brother- 
hood is the Red Cross of Crucifixion. The “Red Cross” 
which is the “Cross” of the “Rosicrucians’—thence their 
name. 

Even the badge and star and symbol of this most 
Christian Order, if ever there were a Christian Order,— 
which presents this red or sanguine cross of the Redeemer, 
imaged in the cognisance of His champion, or captain, or 
chief soldier, St. George or St. Michael, the Trampler of 
the Dragon, and Custos of the Keys of the Bottomless Pit, 
where the devils are confined,—protests against the mingling 
of this Mussulman banner with the Red Cross, which 
opposed it in the hands of the Crusaders, and in those 
of all Christian knights. Now, all the Christian “Garter” 
badges only seem to appeal and to protest quietly and 
under allowance, with “bated breath,” as it were (as if 
afraid), deficient in firmness and life, leaving results to 
chance, and abandoning expostulation to be regarded or 
disregarded (or taken up faintly) according to circumstances. 


Mahometan, or any disbeliever, discharge the oaths which he is 
solemnly assumed to take in this respect? 
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These are matters, however, which properly appertain to 
the office, and lie in the hands of the dignitaries of the 
Order of the Garter. These officials are its* Prelate and 
“Garter” himself (the personified “Order’), who are sup- 
posed, because of the sublime duties with which they are 
charged, to be the guardians of the meanings and the myths 
of an Order of Knighthood whose heraldic display in one 
form or other, covers the land (or covers the world) and 
must be interpreted either as talisman or toy. In these days 
without faith, wherein science (as it is called in the too 
arbitrary and overriding sense) has extinguished the lights 
of enthusiasm, leaving even our altars dark, desecrated, and 
cold, and has eliminated ail possible wonder from the earth, 
as miracle from religion, and magic from the sensible or 
insensible fields of creation,—in these questioning, doubting, 
dense, incredulous days, it is no inconsistency that the 
gorgeous emblazonments of the Garter should provoke no 
more curiosity or religious respect than peculiar ornaments 
do, signifying anything or nothing. 

But to return to the import of the title of the Order 
of the Garter. This is a point very engrossing to heralds, 
antiquaries, and all persons who are interested in the history, 
traditions, and archaeology of our country. The origin of 
the Order would be trivial, ridiculous, and unbelievable, if 
it be only thought due to the picking-up of a lady’s garter. 
It is impossible that the great name and fame of this “Gar- 
ter” could have arisen alone from this circumstance. The 
Garter, on. the contrary, is traceable from the times of King 
Arthur, to whose fame throughout Europe as the mythic 
hero there was no limit in his own period. This we shall 
soon show conclusively from the accounts of the Garter by 
Elias Ashmole, who was “Garter King of Arms,” and who 
was one of its most painstaking and enlightened historians; 
besides himself being a faithful and conscientious expositor 


* The Bishop of Winchester always. Remark here, as the sanctions 
of this “Most Noble Order,” that in Winchester we directly alight 
upon “King Arthur and his Knights of the ‘Round Table’ ”—what 
the “Round Table” is, we have explained elsewhere. 
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and adherent of the hermetic Rosicrucian science. The 
“Round Table” of King Arthur—the “mirror of chivalry” 
—supplies the model of all the miniature tables, or tablets, 
which bear the contrasted roses—red and white, as they 
were originally (and implying the female discus and its 
accidents)—with the noble “vaunt,” or motto, round 
them—“Evil to him,” or the same to him, “who thinks ill” of 
these natural (and yet these magical) feminine circumstances, 
the character of which our readers will by this time not fail 
to recognise. The glory of woman and the punishment of 
woman after the Fall, as indicated in Genesis, go hand in 
hand. It was in honour of Woman, and to raise into 
dignity the expression of the condemned “means” (until 
sanctified and reconciled by the intervention of the “S.S.,” 
or of the Holy Spirit, or of the Third Person of the Trinity), 
which is her mark and betrayal, but which produced the 
world in producing Man, and which saved the world in the 
person of the Redeemer, “born of Woman.” Itis to glorify 
typically and mystically this “fleshly vehicle,’ that the 
Order of the “Garter’—or “Garder’—that keeps it sacred 
was instituted. The Knights of the Garter stand sentinel, 
in fact, over “Woman’s Shame,” at the same time that they 
proclaim her “Glory,” in the pardoned sense. These 
strange ideas are strictly those of the old Rosicrucians, 
or Brethren of the “Red Cross,” and we only reproduce 
them. The early writers saw no indecency in speaking 
openly of these things, which are usually hidden away, as 
improper to be spoken about. 

The blackness or darkness of “Matter,” or of the “Mother 
of Nature,” is figured in another respect in the belongings 
of this famous feminine Order, instituted for the glory of 
woman. Curious armorists, skilled in the knowledge of the 
deep sacred symbolism with which the old heralds suffused 
their illustrations or emblazonments, will remember that 
black is a feature in the Order of the Garter; and that, 
among figures and glyphs and hints the most profound, the 
“Black Book,” containing the original constitutions of the 
Order,—from which "Black Book" comes the important 
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“Black Rod,’—was lost, or taken away for some secret 
reason before the time of Henry the Fifth. See pp. 157- 
159, ante, for previous remarks about the “Garter.” 

Elias Ashmole mentions the Order in the following 
terms : “We may ascend a step higher ; and if we may give 
credit to Harding, it is recorded that King Arthur paid St. 
George, whose red cross is the badge of the Garter, the 
most particular honours; for he advanced his effigy in one 
of his banners, which was about two hundred years after his 
martyrdom, and very early for a country so remote from 
Cappadocia to have him in reverence and esteem,” 

In regard to the story of the Countess of Salisbury and 
her garter, we shall insert the judgment of Dr. Heylin, who 
took great pains to ascertain its foundation. “This I take 
to be a vain and idle romance,” he says, “derogatory both 
to the founder and the Order, first published by Polydore 
Virgil, a stranger to the affairs of England, and by him 
taken upon no better ground than fama vulgi, the tradition 
of the common people—too trifling a foundation upon which 
to raise so great a building.” 

The material whereof the Garter was composed at first 
is an arcanum, nor is it described by any writer before 
Polydore Virgil, and he only speaks of it in general terms. 
The Garter was originally without a motto.* As to the 
appointments of the Order, we may gain the most authentic 
idea of them from the effigies of some of the first knights. 
Sir William Fitz-warin was buried on the north side of the 
chancel of the church of Wantage, in Berkshire, in the 
thirty-fifth year of the reign of King Edward the Third. Sir 
Richard Pembridge, who was a Knight of the Garter, of the 
time of Edward the Third, lies on the south side of the 
cathedral of Hereford. The monument of Sir Simon Burley, 
beheaded A.D. 1388, was raised in the north wall, near the 
choir of St. Paul’s, London. It is remarkable that Du 
Chesne, a noted French historian, is the source from which 
we derive the acknowledgment that it was by the special 
invocation of St. George that King Edward the Third 


* A proof that it did not originate with Edward the Third. 
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gained the Battle of Cressy; which “lying deeply in his 
remembrance, he founded,” continues Du Chesne, “a chapel 
within the Castle of Windsor, and dedicated it in gratitude 
to the Saint, who is the Patron of England.” The first 
example of a Garter that occurs is on the before-mentioned 
monument of Sir Francis Burley; where, on the front, to- 
wards the head, are his own arms, impaling his first wife’s, 
set within a garter. This wants the impress, or motto. 
Another shield of arms, having the same impalement placed 
below the feet, is surrounded with a collar of “S.S.,” of the 
same form with that about his neck. It was appointed by 
King Henry the Eighth, and embodied in the Statutes of the 
Order, that the collar should be composed of pieces of 
gold, in fashion of Garters; the ground enamelled blue, and 
the letters of the motto gold. In the midst of each garter 
two roses were to be placed, the innermost enamelled red, 
and the outermost white; contrarily, in the next garter, 
the innermost Rose enamelled white, and the outermost red, 
and so alternately; but of later times, these roses are wholly 
red. The number of these Garters is so many as to be the 
ordained number of the sovereign and knights-companions. 
At the institution they were twenty-six, being fastened to- 
gether with as many knots of gold. And this mode hitherto 
has continued invariable ; nor ought the collar to be adorned 
or enriched with precious stones (as the “George” may be), 
such being prohibited by the laws of the Order. At what 
time the collar of “S.S.” came into England is not fully 
determined; but it would seem that it came at least three 
hundred years since. The collar of “S.S.” means the 
Magian, or First Order, or brotherhood. In the Christian 
arrangements, it stands for the “Holy Spirit,” or “Third 
Person of the Trinity.” In the Gnostic talismans, it is 
displayed as the bar, curved with the triple “S.” Refer to 
the “Cnuphis Abraxoids” occurring in our book, for we 
connect the collar of “S.S.” with the theology of the 
Gnostics. 

That the Order of the Garter is feminine, and that its 
origin is an apotheosis of the “Rose,” and of a certain sin- 
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gular physiological fact connected with woman's life, is 
proven in many ways—such as the double garters, red and 
white; the’ twenty-six knights, representing the double 
thirteen lunations in the year, or their twenty-six mythic 
“dark and light” changes of “night and day.” “But how 
is all this magic and sacred in the estimate of the Rosi- 
cracians?” an inquirer will very naturally ask. The answer 
to all this is very ample and satisfactory; but particulars 
must be left to the sagacity of the querist himself, because 
propriety does not admit of explanation. Suffice it to say, 
that it is one of the most curious and wonderful subjects 
which has occupied the attention of antiquaries. That 
archaeological puzzle, the “Round Table of King Arthur,” 
is a perfect display of this whole subject.of the origin of 
the “Garter;” it springs directly from it, being the same 
object as that enclosed by the mythic garter, “garder,” or 
“girther.” 

King Edward the Third chose the Octave of the “Puri- 
fication of the Blessed Virgin” for the inauguration of his 
Order. Andrew du Chesne declares that this new Order 
was announced on “New Year’s Day, A.D. 1344.” There 
were jousts holden in honour of it on the “Monday after the 
Feast of St. Hilary following—January roth.” There 
are variations in the histories as to the real period of the 
institution of the Garter; most historians specifying the 
year 1349. Ashmole states that a great supper was ordered 
to inaugurate the solemnity of the institution, and that a 
Festival was to be annually held at Whitsuntide (which 
means the “S.S.”); that King Edward erected a particular 


* There are 13 Lunations in the Year, or the Solar Circle:—twice 
13 are Twenty-Six, the dark and the light renewals or changes of the 
Moon (which is feminine). The dark infer the red rose, the light imply 
the white rose ; both equally noble and coequal in rank with parallel, 
but different, Rosicrucian meanings. These mythic discs, or red and 
white roses, correspond with the Twenty-Six Seats, or “Stalls,” around 
the “Round Table” (which is an Apotheosis), allowing two chief seats 
(or one “Throne”) as pre-eminent for the King-Priest, Priest-King, 
in the “Siege-Perilous.” The whole refers to King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table, set round as sentinels (“in lodge”) of 
the Sangréal, or Holy Graal—the “Sacrifice Mysterious,” or “Eu- 
charist.” 
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building in the Castle, and therein placed a table (“Round 
Table”) of 200 feet diameter, giving to the building itself 
the name of the “Round Table.” He appropriated £100 
per week—an enormous sum in those days—for the main- 
tenance of this table. In imitation of this, the French 
King, Philip de Valois, instituted a “Round Table” for 
himself at his court. Some say that he had an intention of 
instituting an order of knighthood upon the same “feminine 
subject,” but that he was anticipated by King Edward; 
which shows that it was something more than an accident 
and a mere garter which inspired the idea of this Rose 
forming the mystery. The knights were denominated 
“Equites Aurese Periscelidis.” King Edward the Third had 
such veneration for the Blessed Virgin Mary, that he 
ordained that the habit of his Knights of the Garter should 
be worn on the days of her Five Solemnities. Elias Ash- 
mole states that the original of the Statutes of Institution 
had wholly perished long before his time. There was a 
transcript existing in the reign of Henry the Fifth, in an 
old book called Registrum Ordinis Chartaceum. Though 
the Order was instituted so long ago as in the year 1344, 
it was not till the reign of Charles the Second that the 
Knights were empowered to wear the star they use at 
present embroidered on their coats. The rays are the 
“glory” round the “Red Cross.” 

Sir John Froissart, the only writer of the age that treats 
of this institution, assigns no such origin as the picking-up 
of the Countess of Salisbury's garter; nor does he adduce 
the words of the motto of the Garter as having been spoken 
by King Edward the Third when encountering the laughter 
of his court, and assuring them that he would make the 
proudest eventually wear it as the most illustrious badge. 
There can be only one conclusion as to the character of the 
investment which was picked up; and which article of dress 
makes it clear that the Countess of Salisbury—or the lady, 
whoever she may be, who has succeeded in becoming so 
wonderfully celebrated in the after-ages of chivalry—should 
have rather been at home, and at rest, than inattentive to 
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saltatory risks in engaging in a dance or in forgetful gambols 
at a crowded court. There was no mention of this supposed 
picking-up of a garter for 200 years, nor was there anything 
referring to such an origin occurring in any of our historians 
other than Sir John Froissart, until Polydore Virgil took 
occasion to say something of it in his notices of the origin 
of the Order. In the original Statutes of the Order (which 
is a most important point in the inquiry), there is not the 
least conjecture expressed, nor does the compiler of that 
tract entitled Institutio darissimi Ordinis Militaris a præ- 
nobili Subligaculo nuncupata, prefaced to the Black Book of 
the Garter, let fall any passage on which to ground the 
adroit conclusions about the Garter. Polydore does not 
mention whose garter it was; this he cautiously declines to 
do. He says that it was either the Queen’s, or that of the 
King’s mistress,—meaning Joan, Countess of Salisbury, 
with whom it was supposed the King was in love, and 
whom he relieved when she was bravely holding out for 
him against the Scots, in her Castle of Wark-upon-Tweed; 
but she was certainly no mistress of the King’s, in the. 
injurious and unworthy sense. It is to be particularly 
noticed that the Latin words subliGAR, subligaculum, mean, 
not a “garter,” but “breeches, drawers, or trousers.” It was 
therefore not a garter for the leg, but a cincture for the 
body, which was thus picked up publicly, and elevated for 
honour, as such an unexpected illustrious object; one 
around which the most noble knights were to take enthu- 
siastic oaths of the most devoted religious homage. Now, 
unless there had been some most extraordinary meaning 
under all this (lying under the apparent, but only apparent, 
indecency), such an idolising of a garter could never have 
occurred, and the whole occurrence ages ago would have 
been laughed into oblivion, carrying the sublime honours 
of the “Garter” with it. Instead of this, the Garter is the 
highest token of greatness the Sovereign of England can 
bestow, and it is contended for and accepted with eager 
pride by Princes. “Subligaculum, breeches, drawers, trousers.” 

“Subligatus, cinctured, bound, &c., wearing drawers.” The 
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origin of the “Garter” is proven in this word not to be a 
garter at all 

It is most generally supposed that it was on January roth, 
1344, that King Edward instituted his famous Order of the 
Garter. This period, it will be perceived, was almost within 
an octave of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary; 
under whose patronage, and under the guardianship of 
St. George on earth (St. Michael in Heaven; both these 
Saints being the same, with earthly and spiritual attributes 
refluent respectively), King Edward placed his profoundly 
religious Order. The whole was a revival of the “Round 
Table” of King Arthur, or the apotheosised female discus 
in certain mythical aspects. To confirm us in our assertion 
of the feminine origin of the Order of the Garter—which 
many in their ignorance have questioned—we may state 
that one of the old chroniclers, though somewhat guardedly, 
as befitted those great persons of whom he spoke, declares 
that the lady who let fall her garter, or “garder,” was the 
Queen) who had suddenly left the courtly assembly in some 
confusion, and was hastening to her own apartments, fol- 
lowed by the King, who, at first, did not perceive the reason 
when the spectators avoided lifting the article, being aware 
to whom it belonged; but who raised it himself, and called 
aloud, not the words of the motto of the Garter, which the 
historian says that the Queen herself spoke, but giving an 
intimation that he would, spite of their laughter, “make the 
proudest of the refusers wear the rejected cincture as the 
grandest badge that knighthood ever bore.” Rightly viewed, 
this little evaded incident—which we desire to restore to its 
proper place of due respect in the knowledge of Englishmen 
—is the most conclusive proof of King Edward’s nobleness 
and greatness of heart, and of his chivalrous, inexpressibly 
gallant delicacy; an instance admirable to all future gene- 
rations, and worthy of the most enduring applause. The 
reader finally is referred to our observations in a previous 
part of our book for evidence in our justification. In the 
foregoing we give the Rosicrucian view of the origin of the 
“Garter.” It is the centre-point round which have con- 
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verged the noblest ideas and the most illustrious individuals 
in the world. It is still the proudest and most solemn 
badge, and the chiefest English knightly dignity. Strangely 
enough, too, this whole history of the “Garter” teaches, as 
its moral, the greatness of the proper independence of 
shame, and the holiness of its unconsciousness. Also the 
gallantry and the knighthood of the holding sacred these 
strange natural things. 


rd 


S 


Badge of the Sultan of Turkey 
(The Crescent and Star. The star is the “Star of the Magi,” indicating the Birth 
of “Christ,” or the “Hero,” or the “Prophet-LEader.” The star is the referring 
signal in the embrace and issuant out of the Crescent, or “Sickle of the New 
Moon.’’) 


Sigma from the Roman Catacombs. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPOSED MEANS OF MAGIC THROUGH 
SIGNS, SIGILS, AND FIGURES. 


ig BM points called Nodes, in which the ecliptic is 
WI XB) intersected by the orbits of the planets, particu- 

larly that of the moon. These points are of 
course shifting. The Dragon’s Head is the point where the 
moon or other planet commences its northward latitude; 
it is considered masculing and benevolent in its influence. 
The Dragon’s Tail is the point where the planet’s south- 
ward progress begins; it is feminine and malevolent. The 
Dragon mystically is the “self-willed spirit,” which is exter- 
nally dervied into nature by the “fall into generation” 
(Hermes Trismegistus). 

The same fine, catholic nature—which in its preter- 
natural exaltation appears so very precious in the eyes 
of the philosopher—is in the common world defiled; 
abiding everywhere in putrefactions and the vilest forms 
of seemingly sleeping, but in reality most active, forms of 
life. 

According to Ennemoser, “Magiusiah, Madschusie,” 
signified the office and knowledge of the priest, who was 
called “Mag, Magius, Magiusi,” and afterwards “Magi” 
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and “Magician.” Brucker maintains (Historia Philosophie 
Critic, i. 160) that the positive meaning of the word is 
“Fire-worshipper,’ “Worship of the Light;’’ to which 
opinion he had been led by the Mohammedan dictionaries. 
In the modem Persian the word is “Mag,” and “Magbed” 
signifies high-priest. The high-priest of the Parsees at 
Surat, even at the present day, is called “Mobed.” 

The mythic figure placed in the front of the Irish Harp 
—the meaning of which we have explained in a previous 
part of our book, and which is now represented as a woman 
with the lower parts twined as foliage, or as scrolls, into the 
body of the harp—is properly a Siren. This “Siren” is 
the same as Venus Aphrodite, Astarte, the Sea-Deity, or 
Woman-Deity, the Dag, Dagan, Dagon, or idol of the 
Syrians, Tyrians, or Phoenicians: hence her colour is green 
in the lona, Ierne, or Irish acceptation. The woman or 
virgin of the Irish Harp, who is impaled on the stock or 
“Tree of Life’—the Siren whose fatal singing means her 
mythic Bhuddistic or Buddhistic “penance of existence’”— 
the Medusa whose insupportable beauty congeals in its 
terror the beholder to stone, according to the mythologists 
—this magic being is translated from the sign of Virgo in 
the heavens, and sent mythically to travel condemned the 
verdant line of beauty, or the cabalistic benedicta linea 
viriditatis. The whole of the meaning, notwithstanding its 
glory, is, none the less, “sacrifice.” The Woman of the 
Harp of the Seven Strings, or the seven vocables, vowels, 
or aspirations, or intelligent breathings, or musical notes, or 
music-producing planets (in their progress), is purely an 
astrological sigma—although a grand one—adopted into 
heraldry. In the old books of heraldry, the curious inquirer 
will find (as will all those who doubt) this “Woman” or 
“Virgin” of the “Irish Harp’—to whom, in the modern 
heraldic exemplification, celestial wings are given, and who 
is made beautiful as an angel (which in reality she is, the 
other form being only her disguise)—represented as a 
dragon with extended forky pinions, and piscine or serni- 
fish-like or basilisk extremity. There is a wonderful 
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refluent, or interfluent, unaccountable connection, in the 
old mythology, between the “Woman,” the “Dragon” or 
the “Snake,” and the “Sea: so that sometimes, in the 
obscure hints supplied in the picturesque suggestive ancient 
fables, it is really difficult to distinguish one from the other. 
The associations of an interchangeable character between 
dark and light, and “Dragon” and “Hero,” ascribing to each 
some mystic characteristic of the other, cannot be all 
fabling accident. There are hints of deep mysteries, tran- 
scendent in their greatness and beauty, lying under these 
things in some concealed, real way. To bring these to 
the surface, to discover their origin, and, to the justifiable 
and guarded extent, to assign them properly, has been our 
aim. There must have been some governing, excellent 
armorial reason, special and authorised, for the changing 
of this first figure of a dragon into a woman, or a siren, or 
virgin, on the Irish Harp; and this fact assists the supposi- 
tion of an identity, at some time, of these two figures, all 
drawn from the double sign “Virgo-Scorpio” in the Zodiac. 
There is a strange confirmation of the account of Creation 
in the Book of Genesis, in the discovery of the “Woman 
and Snake” in the most ancient Babylonian or Chaldean 
Zodiac. The Indian zodiacs and the Egyptian zodiacs 
repeat the same myth, slightly varied in certain particulars. 
The different versions of the story of the Temptation and 
Fall, in the main respects, are the same legend, only 
altered to suit ideas in every varying country. Traversing 
all the long-descended paths of the mythologies, this singular, 
but in reality sublime, myth preserves its place, and recurs 
up to the last in its identity. The first chapter of Genesis 
seems to us to be clearly found here in the signs of the 
Zodiac; which we know are derived from the earliest 
astronomical studies, and which extraordinary hieroglyphical 
zodiacal figures descended originally from the summit of the 
famous Tower of Bel, or Belus,—the first observatory where 
the movements and the story of the stars were at the outset 
noted, and handed as from the earliest expositors of the 
secrets of the heavens. This “Procession of Twelve” 
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(in the origin it was the “Procession of Ten”), under the 
name of the Zodiac, tells, in its “signs” the history of the 
making of the world, according to the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, and also, in the hidden way, according to the 
account in the Bible. 

As the little and the large have sometimes a closer con- 
nection than is ordinarily supposed, we will pass on now to 
some more familiar and commonplace examples. 

It may be worth while to dwell with greater minuteness 
on the little-understood origin of those light auxiliary troops, 
as they were organised originally, the modern Hussars. This 
irregular, lightly-equipped European cavalry plays an impor- 
tant part as a skirmishing or foraging force. We are all 
accustomed to see the elegantly appointed light cavalry 
called Hussars, and doubtless many persons have fre- 
quently wondered as to the origin of that dolman, pelisse, 
or loose jacket, which is worn, contrary to all apparent use, 
dangling—an incumbrance rather than a cover or defence 
—on the trooper's left shoulder. This pelisse, richly em- 
broidered in the Eastern fashion, is always the genuine 
distinctive mark or badge, with the Wallachian or Hun- 
garian, or Oriental busby of the Hussar. The precise time 
when this originally loosely disciplined and heathen soldiery 
came into Europe is not fixed. They now form a dazzling 
and formidable branch of light-cavalry service everywhere. 
All armies of modern times possess regiments of Hussars. 
They came originally from Tartary and the East, and they 
brought with them their invariable mark,—the rough fur 
cap, or Ishmaelitish or “Esau-like” black head-cover. 
They adventured into the West with the now thickly orna- 
mented and embroidered “trophy,” called the pelisse or 
skin-coat (“pel,” from pellis, “skin;’ thence “pall’’).* 
This pelisse is an imitation or reminder, and is the very 
remote symbol, or garment, or “cover of shame,” as it is 


* In these modern tasteless, ignorant days all these distinctive learned 
marks are obliterated in the equipment of troops. We may also 
instance, as proofs of disregard and of bad taste, the blundering dis- 
honour offered to the majestic Obelisk brought to England in 1878, in 
the choice of its inappropriate site, and in the ignoring, for state reward, 
those who brought it to this country. 
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called, with which, for very singular cabalistic reasons 
(which, however, do not admit of explanation), the two 
dutiful sons of Noah covered and “atoned” for that dis- 
grace of their father, when, after he had “planted a vine- 
yard, and had drunken of the wine, he lay disgracefully 
extended in his tent,’ and was seen by his son Ham; 
whom Noah denounced. The Hussars (under other names) 
were originally Eastern, Saracenic, or Moslem cavalry. 
The horse-tails and jingles, or numberless little bells, 
which ought to distinguish the caparisons of Hussars to 
the modern day, and which are part of the special insignia 
of their origin, are all Oriental in their character, like the 
bells of the wandering Zingari, “Morris,” or Moresque, or 
Gypsy, or Bohemian fantastical dancers. Deep-lying in 
the magical ideas of the Eastern peoples was the sacred- 
ness, and the efficacy against evil spirits, of their small 
bells, like the bells of the Chinese pagodas. All bells, in 
every instance, even from the giant bell of the Dom-Kirche 
or Duomo, or the cathedrals of Kasan or Casan, Moscow 
or Muscoyia generally, down to the “knell,” or the “sac- 
ring” or warning bell of the Romish Mass (which latter 
“signal” has a signification overpowering in its profundity), 
are held to disturb and to scare and drive off evil spirits. 
These were supposed, according to the old superstitious 
ideas, to congregate thickly, with opportunities accidentally 
offered either in the din of battle to impair invisibly the 
exertions of the combatants, or in the church to spoil the 
Eucharist, by tempting the celebrating priest, or hampering 
or hindering the ceremonial and its triumphant sacred 
climax. 

The Eastern name of Venus is Al-Huza or Husa* which 
stands for the Egyptian “Divine Woman,” or Isis. Al-Huza 
means the hyacinth, acacia, or lily, sacred to the “Woman” 
or to the complying and therefore productive powers of 
nature. The word “Hussar” comes, through circuitous 


* “Hussey,” with its inflections of opprobium, in the vernacular— 
strangely to say in regard of the champions mentioned above, who are 
the followers and the children of Venus. Venus “Hussey,” as in a 
certain sense she may be considered. 
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paths of translation, from its original Al-Husa. These 
Hussars are the alert, agile, armed children, or soldiers, 
of Cybele. It is well known that the knights of old— 
particularly the Crusaders when they returned to the West 
—adopted the Oriental fashion of covering their appoint- 
ments and horse-furniture with bells, the jingle raised by 
which, and at the same time the spreading or flying-out, in 
onset, of the Jambrequin or slit scarf attached to the helmet, 
with the shouted war-cry, or cri de guerre, struck terror into 
the opposed horse and rider. Naturalists suppose that 
even the spangled .tail of the peacock, with its emerald 
eyes, answers a similar purpose, when spread out, of fright- 
ening animals who intend an attack. The knights, there- 
fore, may have borrowed the hint of thus startling their 
foes, and of confusing them with the sudden display of 
colours and disturbing points,—as if sprung from a spon- 
taneous, instant, alarming centre,—from the peacock when 
startled by an enemy. The bird has also his terrifying 
outcry, similar to the knight’s mot de guerre, or individual 
“motto.” 

The Hebrew priests were directed to fringe their gar- 
ments round about with “bells and pomegranates,” in the 
words of the text. The use and intention of these “bells 
and pomegranates” have been subjected to much discus- 
sion, particularly a passage which we now cite : 

“A golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell and a 
pomegranate, upon the hem of the robe round about. And 
it shall be upon Aaron to minister: and his sound shall be 
heard when he goeth in unto the holy place before the 
Lord, and when he cometh out, that he die not” (Exodus 
xxviii. 34, 35). 

The reason supposed in the Targum for the directions 
given to the priest in these two verses of the chapter con- 
taining the law is, that the priest’s approach should be 
cautious to the innermost “Holy of Holies,” or sanctuary of 
the Tabernacle. The sound of the small bells upon his 
robe was intended to announce his approach before his 
actual appearance, in order to recall the attention of the 
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“Angel of the Lord” to the fact of the coming of a mortal, 
so that He who was supposed to be then personally de- 
scended, and possibly “brooding” (to make use of the 
words of Genesis), in the secret shrine or penetralia, might 
be allowed time (according to the ideas of men) to gather 
up and concentrate His presence—which “no man can be 
permitted to behold* and live’—and to withdraw. For the 
Divinity to be seen by the profane eye is guilt and 
annihilation to the latter; therefore the gods and all spirits 
have, in every account of their appearance, been seen in 
some worldly form, which might be acceptable to, and sup- 
portable by, a human face. There is, theoretically, such 
contrariety, and such fatal difference to the constitution of 
man, in the actual disclosure of a spirit, that it is wholly 
impossible except by his death; therefore spirits and divine 
appearances have always been invested in some natural 
escape or guise, by the medium of which the personal 
communication, whatever it might be, might be made with- 
out alarm, and without that bodily disturbance of nervous 
assent which should destroy. This alarm would, by the 
utter upsetting of the mind, and the possible fatal effect, 
otherwise have rendered the disclosure impossible. The 
denial of the interior parts of a sanctuary, or adytum, to the 
priests of the temple, or even to the chief hierarch some- 
times, is supposed to have arisen on this account. Mytho- 
logical story is full of the danger of breaking in unpreparedly 
upon spiritual presences, or of venturing into their haunts 
rashly or fool-hardily. The real object and purpose of the 
veil to the Hebrew Temple, and of the curtains and enclo- 
sures ordered in the Jewish ceremonial complicated arrange- 
ments, are certainly of this class. Thus, in the idea that 
God did really pass down at chosen times from Heaven, 
even in a possible visible shape, to His Altar (though not, 
perhaps, in the form expected by man in his ignorant 
notions), the sacred place was carefully shut in, and all 
access to it set round with rigid, awful caution. There is 
fine and subtle meaning in that old expression in Genesis, 


* Unless self-disclosed. 
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“to brood,” as if to be fixed or rapt, and thus to be self- 
contained and oblivious, even inattentive. The ancients— 
the Greeks especially—constructed their temples originally 
without roofs, in order that there might be no obstacle 
interposed by them to the descent of the God to the 
temple which was especially raised in His honour. He 
was imagined, at favourable opportunities, to descend— 
either visibly or invisibly—into His appropriate temple; 
and it was not to seem to exclude, but rather in every way 
to invite straight from the supernal regions, that the ancients 
left open the direct downward way to the penetralia. From 
this sacred point, when the God was supposed to be ex- 
pected or present, every eye, even that of the High-Priest, 
was shut out. The covered temple, or the ceiled temple,— 
of which the chapter-house, or particular temple, with a 
“crown,” or “cap,” or “cover,” presents the small example, 
—is the domus templi, or domus Dei, where the “Manifested 
God” is supposed to be enclosed, or wherein the “Man is 
made Flesh,” —the microcosmos or spirit within his cincture, 
or walls, or castle of comprehension, or of senses. 


IHGOTC 


CTOC 
Mystic Cross or “Anchor.” 
(Type of the Crucifixion, or “Redeemer.” Gnostic Amulet.) 


Hieroglyph of Translation. 
(The Cross (“Crucifixion”) salient out of the “Crescent” (New) Moon, 
Man (Saviour), born of Woman). 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 


ASTRO-THEOSOPHICAL (EXTRA-NATURAL) SYSTEM 
OF THE ROSICRUCIANS—THE ALCHEMIC 
MAGISTERIUM OR “STONE.” 


ewe) HE letters of all languages are significant marks or 
ry BY symbols, which have the “Twelve,” or rather the 
VINE original “Ten, Signs” of the “Zodiac” for their 

beginning. Of these letters there is a certain 
group which has, in the characters of all languages, a secret 
hieroglyphical, hagiographical reference, to the originally 
single, and afterwards double, sign, “Virgo-Scorpio,” which 
is supposed to give the key to the secret or cabalistic 
“Story of Creation.” These letters are S and Z, L and M; 
or rather a group, which is marked by A, II, M, 2, S, Z—L, 
M, V, W. The significant aspirates, or “vowel sounds,” 
follow the same rule. The “Snake-like Glyph,” or “mys- 
tery of the Serpent,” or disguise, in which the “Recusant 
Principle” is supposed to have invested himself, has coiled 
(so to say), and projects significant curves and inflections, 
through all this group of letters and sounds; which is per- 
ceivable, by a close examination and quick ear, in all 
languages, living and dead. The sigma presents itself to 
the eye (that recognises) in the Hebrew, the Sanscrit, the 
Persian, the Arabic, the Coptic, the old Gothic, the Georgian 
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or Iberian, the Ancient Armenian, the Ethiopic or Gheez, 
the Sclavonic, the Greek, the Latin, the Samaritan, the 
Irish, the Etruscan,—of all which alphabets, and the sym- 
bols serving for their “numerals,” we had prepared a com- 
parative table, to prove the identity of the sign “Virgo- 
Scorpio” and its ciphers; but we forebore in deference to 
our limits (and from other circumstances) which did not 
advisedly admit of the addition. 

A comparative display of all marks or symbols which 
give occult expression to the “female side of nature,” and 
its astronomical and astrological signs, affords the same 
result of identity. The marks of the “signs” M and M, 
and their ciphers, are interchangeable, and reflect intimately 
from one to the other. It must be remembered that the 
sign “Libra’—our modern September—the “hinge-point” 
or “balance-centre” of the two wings of the celestial Zodiac 
—was an addition by the Greeks. Here, according to the 
Sabean astrological tradition, the origin of “Good and 
Evil,” of the malific and the benevolent “cabalistic invest- 
ments of nature,” the beginning of this “two-sexed,” intelli- 
gent sublunary world, were to be found-all contained in 
the profoundest mysteries of this double sign. 

The cabalistic theory, and the Chaldean reading is, that 
the problems of the production of the sensible world are not 
to be read naturally, but supernaturally. It was held that 
man’s interior natural law is contained in God’s exterior 
magical law. It followed from this that present nature is 
secondary nature: that man is living in the “ruins” of the 
angelic world, and that man himself is a “ruin.” Man fell 
into the degradation of “nature” as the result of the seduc- 
tion by the woman (to sexual sin), which produced the 
“generations” according to Man’s ideas. The strange 
theories as to the history of the first world prevalent among 
the Cabalists imply that the appearance of “woman” upon 
the scene was an “obtrusion” in the sense of a thing unin- 
tended.* Thus her advent upon the scheme of creation—to 
use one of their mysterious expressions—was at a late 


* Even accidental and unexpected in a certain (non-natural) sense. 
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spoiled and evil period of the world, which had sunk from 
the “supernatural” into the “natural.” As woman had no 
part in the earliest world, and as her origin was altogether 
of another nature and from other sources than that of man, 
the traces of her introduction, and the hints as to her true 
character, are to be found mystically in the original sign, 
“Virgo-Scorpio,” double-sided (yet identical) at first, but 
afterwards divided. These divided “personalities” were set 
thereafter in mythologic opposition. The reader is 
referred to the Zodiac on p. 62, fig. 12, where will be found 
the diagram illustrative of this idea, which was originated 
amidst the magic of the Syro-Chaldæans; it yet remains the 
key to all the mythologies and to all the religions. 

The sign “Virgo-Scorpio” stands in the present order of 
things, or in this non-angelic or mortal world, as a divided 
sign, because in the “World of Man’—as “born of 
Woman’—enmity has been placed between the “Snake” 
and the “Woman.” Thenceforth, from the ‘Fall,’ and as 
a consequence of it, they are in opposition. The sign of 
the “Balances” is placed between, as the rescuing heavenly 
shield, miraculously interposed, separating, as the tre- 
mendous “Ægis,” the two originally conjoint signs, and 
simultaneously presented “both ways” (to speak in figure), 
defending “each from destruction by either’—“until the 
time shall be complete!”—which means the Apocalyptic 
“New Heaven and New Earth.” 

Marks, movements, or influence from the side of 
“Scorpio,” or from the sinister side, are malign, and mean 
danger; because they represent the “Old Serpent,” or, in 
other terms, the “Great Deep,” or “Matter.” Of such 
magic character are the letters “S”? and “Z,” and all their 
compounds; because this originally “single” sound, or letter 
“S-Z, Z-S,” came into the world representing its sinful side. 
Man is pardoned through the “Promise to the Woman,” 
and “Woman” is saved because through her the “Saviour 
of the World,’ or the “Rescuer of the World,” or the 
“Deified Man,” or the “Sacrifice” came into the world. 
Woman has the intermediate office of reconciling and con- 
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soling. In the abstract sense, as “virgo intacta” (or holy 
unknowing means), woman is free and unconscious of that 
deadly “Original Sin,’ which in the disobedience to the 
Divine Command (to refrain from that “Fruit” with “Eve,” 
or with the “Natural Woman’), lost “Man”his place in 
the scheme of the “Immortal World.” All this is part of 
the cabalistic view of the Mysteries of Creation. The 
Cabalists say that the “Lost Man” Adam should not have 
yielded to those which he found the irresistible fascinations 
of Eve, but should have contented himself—to speak in 
parable—with “his enjoined, other impersonated* delights,” 
whom he outraged in this preference, winning “Death” as 
its punishment. This is of course obscure, because it is a 
part of the secret, unwritten Cabala, never spoken in direct 
words—never referred to except in parable. 

In the views of the refining Gnostics, woman is the acci- 
dental unknowing “obtrusion” upon the universal design. 
The ideal woman (as “ideal virgin’) is spiritually free 
(because of her nothingness except “possessed”) from the 
curse and corruption of things material. From these ideas 
came the powers superstitiously imagined to be possible in 
the virgin state, and capable of being exercised by virgin 
woman. 

All the marks and forms connected with these proscribed 
letters “S” and “Z” have, on their material and worldly 
side, the character of charms, sigils, and talismans, in the 
evil sense, or dark sense. They were supposed to be means 
of magic by the old soothsayers. The celebrated Lord 
Monboddo produced a very elaborate treatise—quite con- 
trary to recognised ideas—to show that speech was not 
natural to Man, but that language was a result of the 
Primeval Fall, and that the punishment of Babel signified 
the acquisition of the tongues, and not the “confusion of 
language.” This idea is sufficiently startling. 

A general display of the “Esses” (S.S.) and the “Zeds” 
(Z.Z.), and their involutions, combinations, and sounds in 


* We conceal, under this term, a great Rosicrucian mystery, which we 
determine to be excused explaining more particularly, and which must 
ever remain at its safest in the impossibility of belief of it. 
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all languages, would result in a persuasion of their serpentine 
origin. The forms of these snake-like glyphs and their 
cursive lines in all the alphabets will, on examination, 
present the same suspicious undulation. These letters have 
an intimate refluent connection with all the signs which 
mean the “Sea,” the “Great Deep,” “Matter in the ab- 
stract,” or the “Personified Receptive Feminine Principle,” 
which eventually is to be the Conqueror of the “Dragon” 
or “Enemy.” We thus desire to show the unity of the 
myths and the forms made use of for the expression of 
religious ideas in the glory of “Woman.” Woman, in fact, 
is the maker of Nature; as we know nature. 

We wish the reader particularly to take notice that the 
above singular notions are in no way shared by us, further 
than as occurring in our account of some of the strange 
reveries of the “Illuminati” or “Gnostics;” due, therefore, 
in our comments. 

“I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel” (Genesis iii. 15). 

A careful and critical inspection of all the alphabets or 
letter-forms, whether cursive or fluent, or rigid and rectan- 
gular,—as in the Greek, and still more obviously in the 
Latin,—will show that certain ideas are expressed pictorially 
in them. Two principal ideas seem to be furtively sug- 
gested. These are the upright or phallus, and the cross-line 
or “snake,” whether the horizontal be undulated or direct. 
In the Greek letters these ideas make the form. The first 
letters, according to the Cabalists, were the original “Ten 
Signs of the Zodiac,” which contained mythologically the 
history of the “making of the world.” These “Ten Signs” 
afterwards multiplied and produced other broods of letters 
(when the original magical knowledge was veiled); some of 
which were the cuneiform and early tree-like alphabets. 
There seems to be an “event” symbolised, or pictured, in 
the alphabets. This mystic idea, which is hidden in the 
hieroglyphics called letters, is supposed by the more pro- 
found of the Talmudists to be the introduction of “Man” 
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into the world, through the very fact and in the force of his 
“Fall,” or as arising through the “Temptation,” the chief 
agent or efficient in which is the “Snake.” Thus every 
letter is an anagram of “Man, Woman, and Snake,” in 
various phases of the story. Each letter has embodied in 
it the “Legend of the Temptation,” and conceals it safely 
in a “sign.” 

“Ut omnia uno tenore currant, redeamus ad mysticam 
serpentis significationem. Si igitur sub serpentis imagine 
Phallicum Signum intelligimus, quam plana sunt et concinna 
cuncta pictura lineamenta. Neque enim pro Phallo ponere- 
tur Serpens nisi res significata cum typo accurate congrueret” 
(Jasher, editio secunda, p. 48). 

The late Dr. Donaldson has a dissertation upon the word 
=pY, which is translated “heel” in Genesis iii. 15. He 
adduces Jeremiah xiii. 22, and Nahum iii. 5, and, compar- 
ing the words made use of in the original, shows that the 
“heel” is a euphemism, as are the “feet” in Isaiah vii. 20. 
His exhaustive argument demonstrates that the part in- 
tended to be signified by the word is pudenda muliebria. 
The whole proves the extreme importance—in the mythical 
and magical sense—of this unexpected figure, and throws 
quite a new philosophical light on it. These views fortify 
completely our Rosicrucian explanation of the origin of 
the Order of the Garter, and other kindred subjects, fully 
heretofore discussed in our book. This significant con- 
nection of the two figures—the phallus and the discus— 
explains the text in Genesis i. 27, “Male and Female 
created He them,’—i.e. “3% gladius, “sword;” Mp3, 
“sheath.” In this latter word, the part which characterises 
the female is used for the woman herself. Qy., in this con- 
nection, Kebah (“case,” or “container,” or “deep’), the 
Caaba at Mecca, and Keb or Cab, standing for Cabala, 
Kabbala, Gebala, Kebla, or “Ark,” or “Mystery”—the 
grand central point of all religions? 

A modern learned writer, Thomas Inman, M.D., gives 
the following as an interpretation of the passage, “Thou 
shalt bruise his .heal, and he shall bruise thy heel:” “Glo- 
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riam fascini congressio tollit et caput ejus humile facit, sed 
infligit injuriam moritura mentula, quum impregnationem 
efficit et uteri per novas menses tumorem profert.” This 
may explain the reason why the cube of the Phrygian Cap, 
in the ancient sculptures of the “armed female” is worn 
in reverse, or at the back of the head, as shown in figs. 207 
and 208, p. 256. 

The celebrated philosopher, Petrus Gassendus, assailed 
the system of Robertus de Fluctibus, or Robert Flood, and 
criticised it at great length, in his work entitled Examen in 
qua Princifia Philosophie Roberti Fluddi, Medici, rete guntur, 
published at Paris in 1630. But he never really seized the 
spirit of Flood’s system, and he wasted his force. He did 
not comprehend, nor could he ever realise, the Rosicrucian 
views with the largeness of insight of a man of great critical 
powers, which Gassendus otherwise undoubtedly possessed. 
Gassendus, however, was a prejudiced theologian, and was 
ill-calculated for a disquisition upon a secret philosophy so 
remote and subtle. Before an insight of greater depth, of 
more readiness, and less obstinacy, the difficulties presented 
by Flood melt away, even converting into brilliancy in 
new proofs. His exhaustive logical positions—indeed, the 
necessity of his theorems—are soon recognised by an 
investigator, when he shakes off trammels and clears him- 
self of prepossessions. But a rapid and complete philo- 
sophical grasp, extraordinary in its decision, is indispens- 
able. Flood’s system is profound, shadowy, difficult, and 
deep-lying. Short of consummate judgment, and clear, fine 
mind, in those to whom they are submitted, Flood’s ideas, 
in their very strangeness and apparent contradiction, startle 
and bewilder, because they contradict all the accepted 
philosophies, or at least all their conclusions, and stand 
alone. The ordinary recognised knowledge, heired from 
the current accumulation, opposes him. Flood’s deeper 
teaching, by its very nature, and through the character of 
those from whom it sprung, is secret, or at all events evad- 
ing, where the knowledge is not wholly suppressed. 

As an instance of the impossibility of accepting Flood’s 
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ideas, if these were such, Gassendus charges him with a 
stupendous puzzle*—that of passing the entire interpre- 
tation of Scripture over, not to the Mystics only, but to 
Alchemy. Gassendus asserts, as the opinion of Flood, that 
the key of the Bible mysteries is really to be found in the 
processes of alchemy and of the hermetic science; that the 
mystical sense of Scripture is not otherwise explainable than 
by the “Philosopher's Stone;” and that the attainment of 
the “Great Art” or of the secrets which lie locked, is 
“Heaven,” in the Rosicrucian profundities. Old and New 
Testament, and their historical accounts, are alike hermetic 
in this respect. The “Grand Magisterium’—the “Great 
Work,” as the alchemists call it—is mythed by Moses in 
Genesis, in the Deliverance from Egypt, in the Passage of 
the Red Sea, in the Jewish Ceremonial Law, in the Lives 
of the Patriarchs and Prophets,—such as Abraham, David, 
Solomon, Jacob, Job. In this manner the true Cabalists 
are supposed to be Alchemists in common with the Magi, 
the Sages, Philosophers, and Priests, when these possessed 
the “true and only knowledge.” The “Just Man made 
Perfect” is the Alchemist, who, having found the “Philo- 
sopher’s Stone,” becomes glorified and immortal by the use 
of it. To be said to “die,” is when the material elements 
can no longer maintain or cohere. To “rise,” is when the 
immaterial life or spark is liberated out of its perishable 
temporary investment. To be “glorified,” is when the 
powers, or independence, are attained which properly ap- 
pertain to the supernaturally perfect “Light,” into which, 
like Enoch or Elijah, the Rosicrucian is transfigured, and 
in which he knows “all,” can be “all,” and do “all.” It 
is this “draught of immortality’ which enables him to 
assume what form he will, by passing through Nature as its 
master, and renewing his body by means of his art projected 
by Nature through, to the other side of Nature. 

The adept stands in the place of Nature, and does that 
with the obstruction of matter—separating by dissolution 
the pure from the impure—which it takes unassisted Nature 


* Fully commented upon in the latter part of this work. 
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ages, perhaps, to effect. The alchemist is supposed to be 
superior to Nature to that extent, that he can pass through it 
(that is, through its appearances), and work on it, and in 
it, on the other side. It is here—in this true Anima Mundi, 
or “Soul of the World’”—that the alchemist, or Rosicru- 
cian, regathers the light dispersed or shaken—out of its old 
broken forms. Gold is the flux of the sunbeams or of light, 
suffused invisibly and magically into the body of the world. 
Light is sublimated gold, rescued magically, by invisible 
stellar attraction, out of the material depths. Gold is thus 
the deposit of light, which of itself generates. Light in the 
celestial world, is subtle, vaporous, magically exalted gold, 
or “spirit of flame.” Gold draws and compels inferior 
natures in the metals, and, intensifying and multiplying, 
converts into itself. It is a part of the first-formed 
“Glory” or “Splendour,” of which all objects and all souls 
are points or parts. 

Gassendus asserts that when the Rosicrucians teach 
that the “Divinity” is the “Light” or the “Realisation of 
Creation,” displayed from the beginning (A) to the end 
(Q) of the whole visible or comprehensible frame, they 
mean that the Divine Being is not possible or existent, 
according to human idea, unless “He,” or the “Original 
Light” is manifested or expressed in some special “com- 
prehensible” other light or form. The “Second” reflects 
the glory of the “First Light,” and is that in which the 
“First” displays. This second light, or Anima Mundi, 
is “Manifestation,” or the “Son as proceeding from the 
Father.” This synthesis is the light,* breath, life, aura, or 
Sacred Spirit. It is the solar or golden alchemical soul, 
which is the sustainment and perfection of every thing. 


* The pendulum of the world beats between inspiration and 
expiration. This is the breath of the angels, who “burn and glow” 
(scriptural expression), in the pulsative access and re-inforcement of 
the “soul of the world.” This “breath of the angels” is made human in 
the mechanism of the heart, and is eternal; but becomes personal and 
limited in the “world of man”—down, in inhalation, to a point, and up, 
in exhalation, from that point. So Jacob Bocehm. 
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All lies between hermetic rarefaction and condensation,— 
mortal and spiritual both. 

“Is not the Devil the ‘Deep Darkness’ or ‘Matter’? 
the ‘terra damnata et maledicta, which is left at the bottom 
of the process of the Supreme Distiller, who condenses and 
evokes the ‘Light’ from out of it? Is not ‘Lucifer’ the 
‘Lord of the False Light’ and the ‘Splendours of the Visible 
World’? Can the Prince and Ruler of this Relegate or 
Lower World soar with his imitations? Can the ‘Ad- 
versary’ pass into the ‘Region of God's Light’? Can he 
rise anew to combat in that Heaven where he has already 
encountered the ‘Mighty Ones’ who have driven him 
down; and can he there spread again, like a cloud, his con- 
centrate darkness?” The Cabalists and Talmudists aver 
that Scripture, history, fable, and Nature, are alike obscure 
and unintelligible without their interpretation. They aver 
that the Bible is the story of heavenly things put forward in 
a way that can be alone comprehensible by man, and that 
without their Cabala, and the parables in which they have 
chosen to invest its revelation, not religion only, but even 
familiar Nature,—the Nature of Things and of Men—is 
unintelligible. 

It has been a common opinion, and it so remains, that 
there is no such thing as the Philosopher’s Stone, and that 
the whole history and accounts of it are a dream and a 
fable. A multitude of ancient and modern philosophers 
have thought otherwise. As to the possibility of metals 
transmuting from one into the other, and of the conversion 
of the whole material into gold, Libavius brings forward 
many instances in his treatise De Natura Metallorum. He 
produces accounts to this effect out of Geberus, Hermes, 
Arnoldus, Guaccius, Thomas Aquinas (Ad Fratrem, c. 1.), 
Bernardus Comes, Joannes Rtingius, Baptista Porta, 
Rubeus, Dornesius, Vogelius, Penotus, Quercetanus, and 
others. Franciscus Picus, in his book De Auro, sec. 3, c. 2, 
gives eighteen instances in which he saw gold produced 
by alchemical transmutation. To those who allege the 
seeming impossibility, he rejoins, that difficult things always 
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seem at first impossible, and that even easy things appear 
impracticable to the unskilled and unknowing. 

The principles and grounds for concluding that there 
may be such an art possible as alchemy we shall sum up as 
follows. Firstly, it is assumed that every metal consists of 
mercury as a common versatile and flexible base, from which 
all metals spring, and into which they may be ultimately 
reduced by art. Secondly, the species of metals, and their 
specific and essential forms, are not subject to transmuta- 
tion, but only the individuals; in other words, what is 
general is abstract and invisible, what is particular is con- 
crete and visible, and therefore can be acted upon. Thirdly, 
all metals differ, not in their common nature and matter, 
but in their degree of perfection or purity towards that 
invisible “light” within everything, or celestial “glory” 
or base for objects, which has “matter” as its mask. 
Fourthly, Art surmounteth and transcendeth Nature; for 
Art, directed upon Nature, may in a short while perfect 
that which Nature by itself is a thousand years in accom- 
plishing. Fifthly, God hath created every metal of its own 
kind, and hath fixed in them a principle of growth, especi- 
ally in the perfect metal gold, which is the master of the 
material, and which in itself has magnetic seed, or magic 
light, an unseen and heavenly power, unknown in this 
world, but which can by art be evoked, be made to inspire 
and multiply and take in all matter. 

It is said of the alchemical philosophers, that no sooner 
did they attain this precious “Stone” or “Power,” than the 
very knowledge of it, in the magic surprise at its existence, 
delighted them more than aught that the world could give. 
They made greater use of it in its supernatural effects upon 
the human body than in turning it upon the base matter, 
to make “gold” of this latter which they treated with con- 
tempt. And in answer to those who would ask what was 
the reason that those supposed greatest of all philosophers 
did not render themselves and their friends rich by a pro- 
cess so speedy and thorough, it was rejoined, that they 
wanted not, that they were satisfied in the possession of the 
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ability, that they lived in the mind, that they rested satisfied 
in theory and declined practice, that they were so overcome 
and astonished at the immensity of the power accorded by 
God’s grace to man, that they disdained to become gold- 
makers to the greedy, or suppliers to the possible idle and 
mischievous needy, and that they were afraid to be mad the 
prey and sacrifice of avaricious, cruel tyrants; which would 
be but too surely their fate if they were, through vain-glory, 
or temptation, or avoidable effects of force, to make known 
their wondrous gifts, or to disclose or betray the fact of the 
supernatural method of their existence—clearly at the 
safest in being disbelieved, and being looked upon as lie 
or delusion. 

Therefore these conclusive reasons, and others similar, 
impelled the Society to hide from the world, not only their 
stupendous art, but also themselves. They thus remained 
(and remain) the unknown, “invisible,” “illuminated” Rosi- 
crucians, or Brethren of the Rosy Cross; regarding whose 
presence and intentions no one knows anything, or ever 
did know anything, truly and in reality, although their 
power has been felt in the ages, and still remains unsus- 
pectedly conspicuous: all which we think we have in some 
measure proved. And shall still farther establish (we 
hope), before we arrive at the end of our book. 


The Crux-Ansata. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. 


ROSICRUCIAN “CELESTIAL” AND “TERRESTRIAL.” 
(MEANS OF INTERCOMMUNICATION.) 


ONSCIENTIOUS readers will thank the man 
who states accurately that which they agree 
with, but will be almost equally grateful to the 
man who states clearly what they most dissent 

from. What they want is either truth or error; not a muddle 

between them.” 

The reason of the real superlative importance of the ideas 
entertained by people respecting the Rosicrucians, is that 
they were REALLY magical men, appearing like real men;— 
carrying, in very deed, through the world eternally forbidden 
secrets—safe, however, in the fact that they were sure never 
to be believed. De Quincey, who has written the most 
lucid and intelligible (until this present work) speculation 
concerning these profoundest of mystics; and which ac- 
count, though (most naturally) humanly lucid and intelligible 
—groping as itwere at the claims of these men—is yet as 
far from the truth and as different to the real beliefs of the 
Rosicrucians as darkness is from light;—De Quincey says, 
in exemplification of the grandeur of their mystery*—‘“To 
be hidden amidst crowds is sublime. To come down hidden 
amongst crowds from distant generations is doubly sublime.” 


* In the London Magazine of 1821 ; reprinted, corrected, enlarged, 
and greatly improved in the last edition of his collected works in 
volumes, published by Groombridge, Paternoster Row. DE QUINCEY, 
Vol. 6. “Secret Societies” p. 235. 
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It is very little reflected upon, but it is no less a truth, 
which (because profound) is therefore contradictory—that 
if you take away Man from out the universe, that no 
universe remains. There cannot be any proof of there being 
anything outside of us when you take away Man, TO 
WHOM ALONE THE WORLD is. For to any other intelligence 
than Man’s, the world real CANNOT BE. And hence arises a 
curious question. It is, whether space as occurring AS AN 
IDEA in sleep (which implies time) would be real space? 
The truth of time, and of space, depend alone upon this 
question. Consider the depth of void (“something”) into 
which thought has the power to extend. Consider the pre- 
posterous (in our senses) wall of separation (utterly IMPOS- 
SIBLE to our POSSIBLE) which divides living human life (or 
“living possibility”) from the life (and the “possibility”’) 
of the world even next-off this world. Not to speak of 
possibly multitudinous other worlds (or other possibilities), 
which stretch—for all we know to the contrary—we know 
not whither. And these “possibilities” or metaphysical 
intelligible worlds—of what kind, of what nature, or of what 
(whether pleasant or unpleasant) character we can conceive 
not. We understand not what they are; or how they are; 
or why they are. Indeed—penetrating down to this truth 
—we know not why WE ourselves exist, or what we ARE. 
For we—that is, the human race—are not intelligible. 
Creation is not intelligible. That single word —SOMEHOW 
—alone covers the whole of our knowledge. The entire 
ground next-off this ground of senses (or of nature) is 
wholly conjecture. Nature itself—away from us, and not 
us—may be “UNNATURAL,” for all we know to the contrary. 
For Man himself is only a “PHENOMENON,” and HE alone 
MAKES nature, which exists not without Him. All the fore- 
going is the groundwork of the arguments of the deep 
Buddhists in regard to the real nature of things. 

The result of all these sound and only possible philoso- 
phical conclusions is, that there is nothing left for man 
but entire submission—entire subjection to the UNKNOWN 
POWER—the humbleness of the UNKNOWING CHILD. And 
herein we see the force of that dictum of the Saviour, 
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“Unless ye become as one of THESE” (little children), “ye 
shall in nowise see the Kingdom of God.” Certainly we are 
unable to know absolutely (that is, philosophically) that WE 
OURSELVES EXIST. (Berkeley, in showing that our senses 
are only medium, but not means, implied that we did not 
exist.) By a side-glance, as it were, we can suspect whether 
“Life” itself be only a “grand DREAM’* which may 
be, or be not;—be anything, or be nothing. Hume, in 
demonstrating that in reality there is “no connection be- 
tween cause and effect,” proved that there is some delusion 
between cause and effect; and therefore that life may be a 
dream. Benedictus Spinoza, in his merciless logic, although 
he was a man so interpenetrated with the idea of Deity as to 
be called the “God-intoxicated man” proved that GOD 
MUST BE “MATTER;” in evaporating, or exhausting, or 
“calculating Him the closest OUT of His own works.” So 
much, for the AUDACITY of mind—mind which is “know- 
ledge,” knowledge which is the “devil;” the devil which is 
the “DENIER.” Our highest knowledge—the most refined 
“sum-up” of the thinnest-sifted (until disappearing, evanish- 
ing) metaphysics, is peremptorily passed-back upon us when 
we essay beyond the frontier of “second causes.” All is 
guess over that brink. All is cloud where this pathway— 
turn which way we will—ends. Man’s human arms are 
insufficient to lift as “weights” aught than second causes— 
“CAUSED CAUSES.” He falls asleep, helpless, when the 
Great Veil is dropped over him to insulate his understand- 
ing. All is possible in “SLEEP,” because “DREAMS” are in 
sleep. God is in sleep. And God, who is in sleep, although 
He is a reality AWAY from us, is a delusion, when sought to 


* There is no such thing as pain or pleasure, radically;—without a 
medium which makes it pain or pleasure. And both are only “dis- 
turbance,” made pain or pleasure from without. Our pain may be 
pleasure in another differently-constituted nervous method (or medium 
of) existence. Our pleasures may be pains (or PENALTIES) elsewhere. 
This possibility, which is the foundation of supernaturalism—or of the 
doctrine of the “intelligent population of the elements”—proves that 
pain and pleasure, and the countless shades between them, necessitate 
the idea of body, or of capacity, of some kind or other:—because capa- 
city is “state,” and state is “material.” So says PARACELSUS; so says 
VAN HELMONT; so says JACOB B&HM Nothing can be anything, 
unless it is fixed in something material. 
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be demonstrated To us. And sleep, which is men’s thoughts, 
or rather the dreams are that are in his (man’s sleep), is 
the stumblingblock over which the whole comprehensible 
theory of man parts into nothing and falls into absurdity; 
as in which dream he is himself ALONE, perhaps, made. 
These general ideas of the profound constitute the “By- 
THOS” of the GNOSTICS, and the “MAYA,” or annihilation, 
of the BUDDHISTS-however defectively interpreted hereto- 
fore, where these sublime subjects have not been wholly 
misunderstood or thought absurd— 

Firstly—In the affairs of God Almighty and the world 
there is some mighty reason—ab extrad—which contradicts 
itself; inasmuch as it contradicts reason—having no reason. 
But because it contradicts reason, it proves itself to HAVE a 
REASON—divine and ABOVE REASON—which is human; that 
is, INTELLIGIBLE ONLY. It follows from this, logically, 
(even)—that in being “UNINTELLIGIBLE” it is master of 
the “INTELLIGIBLE.” Therefore “MIRACLE” is superior to 
“REALITY.” Because miracle is true (being impossibility 
and wonder), and reality is untrue, being possible and there- 
fore limited (in the face of the illimitable). Reality (reason) 
is satisfied, and complete, and “full’—so to speak. While 
the “impossible,” and therefore the “supernatural,” must 
be true, because it encloses nature: which is only intelligible 
up to its certain point of nature.* Nature itself being yet to 
be accounted for—inasmuch as NATURE is NOT REASONABLE. 
What is truth? There is no truth—inasmuch as nature 
itself, which must necessarily be the basis of everything, is 
not true truth, but only apparent truth. 

Secondly.—So long as Nature must have a “farther’—or 
a “whereto”—beyond the present apparent “whole” (and 
forward to which, in the necessity of things, it must pass)— 
it may be reasonable—that is, all of TRUTH APPARENT ;7 


* But not beyond. 

+ The Cabalists (Rosicrucians, the Brothers of the “CRUCIFIFD 
ROSE”) say that “Man” is unintelligible, that “Nature” is unintelli- 
gible, that the Old Testament, with its Genesis, its Pentateuch; that 
the New Testament, with Christianity and the “Scheme of Redemp- 
tion,” that all is unintelligible without their secret—to the world wholly 
forbidden—“‘interpretation.” 
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but it cannot be TRUE TRUTH; or abstract, positive truth. 
Man is made. Man is not a maker. In other words, man 
gets nothing that is outside of him. He only obtains that 
which is already in him. He is in his world. He is of his 
world. But he is not of another world. His helplessness 
—unsupported—is perfectly ridiculous. He only lives— 
forgetting himself. He “falls asleep” blindly “into his 
morrow’* Now, in regard of real truth, it has been 
settled for very many ages that there is no possibility of 
there ever being such. “Cogito; ergo sum” I am; because 
Iam. Existent only to the periphery of consciousness:— 
no more. 

Thirdly.—For there is something in the ring outside 
which (converging) makes the centre—or, in other words, 
that creates consciousness. That which insulates is greater 
than that which it insulates. “Power” is only escape. 
“Rest.” The “Living” out of the “Dead.” 

Fourthly.—Thus IMPOSSIBILITY, alone, makes POSSIBILITY 
POSSIBLE. 

Fifthly —The “made” cannot know its “maker;”’ other- 
wise it would be “its maker itself.” For the MAKER knows 
that which It (HE) makes, up to the farthest possible limit 
of its making or prolongation. Every man’s morrow (not yet 
arrived at him) is already PAST to the SUPERIOR INTELLI- 
GENCE that is altogether independent of “morrows’”—that 
is, ordinary morrows. “The ANGELS have their manacles 
on the wrists of the MEN-MOVERS.” Men think they act 
their own intentions; but in reality they act other agents’ 
intentions. In this “delusion” perhaps lies the reconcile- 
ment of that unresolvable puzzle by MAN—at least, in his 
waking, or real, state—‘“Free-Will,’ and “Necessity.” 
Free-will is “necessity” UPWARDS, while necessity is “free- 
will” DOWNWARDS; or mutual reversal of the ends of the 
same lever—GOD’S INTENTIONS. This is as far as MAN is 
concerned; for Fate is Fate as regards the universal frame of 
things ; the human reason being capable of grasping no 
possibility otherwise. 


* Tf he had independent power lie would not do this. | He would 
know his “morrow.” (This is the contention of the Buddhists.) 


Christian Monogram. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH. 


THE PRE-ADAMITES. PROFOUND CABALISTIC OR 
ROSICRUCIAN SPECULATIONS. 


eas) HE monastic or separate (sexual) state, where 
gpx nature is ignored and its suggestions and the 
5 indulgence of the seductive individual appetite 
is held to be ruinous (to the spiritual aims of the 
human creature) is a dangerous—nay, almost an impossible 
—abnegation. From the spirit-side, in this respect, nature 
is held abominable. Its practice is the shutting of the 
heavenly door. Thus fleshy incitements are AWFUL; and 
yet—such are the contradictions of nature—they are 
necessitated. We must “whip” the body, as it were “into 
wood” before we can drive the devil therefrom. We 
must fast and watch, and watch and fast. We must reduce 
our robustness into leanness. Our physical graceful, worthy 
or handsome “selves” we must punish down into every- 
thing that is incapable and pitiable. We must become pitiless 
in our body’s own maceration and mortification. Mean- 
while (in faith, and in reliance on the efficacy of our 
penances) we grow into holiness—intensifying into SAINT- 
HOOD. Thelights of the soul are to shine through the rents 
and fractures of the flagellated and punished body, until the 
fleshy sense or enchantment and enticement is trampled-up, 
through the destruction of its medium, into life other than 
this life. 


* And thereout. 
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But truly, in this view, the necessities—or rather the 
requirements—of nature cannot be set at naught—cannot 
be contended-with. Religion evades this question. Men 
suffer to a very grievous extent. To descend to realities in 
this living world of flesh of ours. Farther, however, in 
natural arrangements. The most cruel nervous disorders, 
such as the furor uterinus, hysteric spasms, and a whole 
train of vengeful mischiefs chiefly attack such women as 
have throughout life refused the pleasures of love. Many 
fatal affections, such as mania, epilepsy, and so on, prey 
upon those of both sexes who have imposed upon them- 
selves too severe refraining or bridling. This incidence 
is ingrain in nature. But the dangers resulting from the 
abuse of these amiable pleasures are much more formid- 
able. Pp. 38, 39, of Curiositates Erotica Physiologies (1875). 
Woman’s physical constitution adapts her for love. But 
(until proven) she is rigid, and to a certain extent (like 
virgins usually) insensate, and even rebelliously irresponsive. 
All the “pittoresques” to the number of twelve, invented by 
the Greek Courtesan, Cyrene, as being the best in which to 
signalise that particular loving mystery, which has every- 
thing (enjoined) under it; all those enchanting modes of 
sympathy which Phyleiris and Ashyanase published, which 
Elephaseus composed in Leonine verse, and which after- 
wards the Roman Emperor, Nero, caused to be painted on 
the Walls of the Imperial Banquetting-Hall, in his famous 
Golden Palace, by the first artists of Rome, all these prove 
that women are much better adepts in the ars amandi and 
its mysteries, than men—that they have a much keener 
relish for its intricacies, to which they deliver themselves 
up—with the chosen object—with a delight and abandon 
unknown to man. In short, in all the solicitation of love, 
women are the most inventive, assiduous, intense and 
persevering. Catherine the Second of Russia possessed 
boundless power. She set no limits to her gratification in 
the sensual respect. She was imperial and magnificent in 
her luxurious enormities. Her will was law, she was the 
“modern Messalina;” she richly earned the title which 
was accorded to her of literally being (no small distinction 
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in its way) “la pit futatrice nel mondo.” But, on the other 
hand, there were wonderful contradictions to this state 
of irregular eagerness. Maria (Mariana) Coanel, wife of 
Juan de la Cerda, not being able to bear the absence of 
her husband, preferred committing suicide to yielding to the 
otherwise irresistible temptations of the flesh—as she found 
them in their occasional assaults. The extraordinary un- 
consciousness and ignorance of some women is remarkable 
—however rare; especially in these, in some respects, 
scarcely modest, all-knowing times. Isabella Gonzaga, the 
wife of the Duke of Urbino, passed two years with her 
husband still remaining a virgin; and so great was her 
ignorance of the matrimonial usage, that, until enlightened, 
she had imagined all married women lived as she lived; 
and she received the new knowledge in all simplicity. 

Greek pictorial and statuary art was suffused with ideas 
of matchless and of immortal beauty. The curves and 
undulation of form, the enchanting and enchanted art 
which peopled Grecian landscapes with shapes of ravish- 
ment and Greek temples with wonders:—the eye that saw, 
the hand that traced, the taste that toned, the delicacy that 
softened—all was exquisite, all was successful. The most 
intensely poetical and subduing* (nay, the most religious, 
moving one to tears), and the most gloriously beautiful 
object in the whole universe is the undraped form of a 
woman symmetrical. No wonder that the ancients made 
a woman (thus) an object of idolatry. In the excess—in 
the superexcelling—of their refinement, other ideals were 
reached.+ The “Sexes” were “Two.” But “Beauty” 


* Difficult to understand—but true. The reason may be—sorrow that 
such a glorious object—Divinity’s handiwork, as a “present” to Man— 
should perish. Reflect upon note immediately following. 

t Beauty became bifurcated (so to express), and irregular; heated as it 
were into a sinister—a devilish (forbidden) temptation, for passion of 
taste. Excess, or a deviating superflux or overdoing, of desire 
supervened. Longing became delirious: because “Lucifer,” or the “Lost 
One”—‘Unchastened Presumption”—had passed his lightning-like 
availing spear of apotheosising enchanted tempting DEATH through the 
transmuted “human female body;”’ advanced and addressed in its 
snaring graces to Hell’s perfectness. 
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was “One.” Beards have nought of beauty, apart from 
strength. Beards are barbarous—hence their name. Hair 
is of the beasts, “excrementa;” “tentacula.”’ The Greek 
artists exercised their talents in the production of a kind of 
beauty mixed of that of the “Two Sexes,” merging and 
blending the softness and enchanting shapeliness of the 
one with the aggressive picturesque roundness and boldness 
of the other. Each (separate) was the acmé of picturelike 
propriety and grace. But the third “Thing” was a “New 
Thing’—otherwise a miracle—a new sensation. Hence 
Paris, hence Adonis, hence Ganymede, hence the loves 
of Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, hence the “feminine” 
Bacchus, hence Hylas—hence these deities, in tresses, of 
neither sex, and yet of both. Greek art in this respect 
presents a phenomenon. As a phenomenon we must 
recognise and regard it. The flower is supra-natural, 
treasonous, and abhorrent. It is “a flower of Hell.” 
Nevertheless, it is a “flower.” And thus the idea domi- 
nates the alternate “shaded” and “shining” halves of the 
whole world; of all art; of all philosophy; of all RELIGION. 
Philosophy must not ignore, or affect not to see, or decline 
hypocritically, or too nicely (not wisely), to consider these 
powerful—these ALL-POWERFUL—factors. This whole round 
of subjects intimately refers to the Rosicrucians, and to 
their supposed “unintelligible” beliefs. They are intel- 
ligible enough to the “knowing ones;” but they are not 
to be divulged. 

The most difficult problem of the Greek artists was to 
exercise their talent in the production of a kind of beauty 
mixed with that of the Two Sexes, and time has spared 
some of the masterpieces. Such is the figure known undee 
the name of the Hermaphrodite (Hermes-Aphrodite; Venus- 
Mercury). In the classic times, both amongst the Greeks 
and Romans, as also in Oriental countries, a cruel and flagi- 
tious violation of nature (not supposed-so; even accepted 
as sacred) produced this beauty by enforcing sacrifice 
of a peculiar kind on young male victims. In the case of 
true Hermaphroditism, that which art could only effect by 
dispossession, nature brings-about by superaddition, or rather 
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by concurrent transformation or mutual “coincidence.” The 
idea even lies “perdue” (like a silver snake) in the sup- 
posed origin of Mankind. The most extraordinary ideas as 
to the origin of the human race have been entertained by 
speculative thinkers, and by theologians. The celebrated 
William Law believed that the First Human Being was a 
creature combining the characteristics of both sexes in 
his own individual person. “God created man in His own 
Image. In the Image of God created He, him.” Some 
controversionists consider that there is a LONG space due (but 
not allowed) between the foregoing and the succeeding:— 
“Male and Female created He THEM.” 

“Increase and multiply, and replenish the earth.” This 
command was given on the Sixth Day. Eve was not 
created until the Seventh Day. Hence Eve must have 
been born of Adam'—or separated from him. Admitting, 
moreover, that the term “Day.”—as used in Genesis—is 
employed to express an indefinite period of time, in order 
to form Woman, God deprived Adam of his androgyne 
character, and reduced him to a Being having one sex only. 
And here steps in a fanciful idea of some speculative 
thinkers; which (however extravagant) is very poetical and 
beautiful. They ask in specifying the question—in serious 
truth a not-altogether improbable conjecture—whether the 
irresistible inclination and the otherwise mysterious, unac- 
countable drawing-together and sympathy of two persons 
who meet for the first time and find themselves mutually 
charmed (they cannot tell how or why);—or who even 


* “Ejus autem imago ea est que exhibetur, ore videlicet excellentis- 
simo, ut sunt Arnobii verba, et specie inter virginem et puerum eximia. 
Catullus hoc idem voluit. Carm. 64. 

‘Quod enim genus figurae est, ego quod non habuerim? 

Ego mulier, ego adolescens, ego ephebus, ego puer, 

Ego gymnasii fui flos, ego eram decus olei.’ 

Marcianus Capella Lib. 1. 


‘Atys pulcher item curvi et puer almus aratri.’ 


Caput autem tectum mithra Phrygem indicat.” 
LAURENTII PIGNORI PATAVINI Magne Deum Matris Idee et 
Attidis initia. Amstelodami Andreæ Frisii. MDCLXIX. 
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“hear” or “read” of each other;—whether even the con- 
tinual natural inclination which impels “man to woman,” 
and “woman to man,” be not the spirit-reflex and the 
atoning “Penance” (there is a great amount of sadness 
which mingles in the delight of these feelings) of the “Ori- 
ginal Grand Human Division.” And that this extra-natural 
(and yet natural) inclination which draws One Sex towards 
the Other be not the movements of Fate (lying down deep- 
buried in the necessities of things); and that the whole 
is the active tendency and forced (however latent, some- 
times) searching through the world for the “Missed” and 
“Lost Half’ (whether feminine, whether masculine), to 
once more embrace and supernaturally in rapture in the 
recognition to become ONE again? Hence, perhaps (also), 
that inconstancy and feebleness of decision and “puzzled 
distress” (“seeing through the glass darkly”) so abound- 
ingly manifest in human nature, becoming dramatic in a 
thousand ways in the confusions of history—a stupendous 
scheme of contradictions itself. 

May such affinities—and such unsuspected enchantment 
in this hard, practical, disbelieving world—lie mysteriously 
deep as the eternal secret of original human fellowship and 
society? And may even the amusement and the wonder of 
uninterested spectators and standers-by arise only from their 
having the unimagined fact (to them) of dream and magic 
being presented, while this unaccountable show is the secret 
foundation (as dream started at the beginning of time) of all 
the sentimental phenomena of the world? In all the infi- 
nite gradations of love, and passion, and sympathy (and in 
the experience of their opposites), we may be witnessing the 
baffled attempts of the whole round of human-nature—of the 
succession of the generations in the centuries—life being 
hopelessly too short, and circumstances controlling every- 
thing;—we may be seeing the efforts of the “Halves” to 
recover “Each Other.” The masculine half of mankind 
wandering unconsciously to find its fellow-feminine, and the 
female half of the human family urging (from its nature) with 
the still more lively and more sensitive, and more acutely dis- 
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appointed at repeated failure-quest. Each sex in its half- 
individuality, and prosecuting through time its melancholy 
“penance,” straining blindly towards that “Shadow,” the 
complement and double of “Itself.” Vain indeed in the 
nature of things must be that human search to find, in this 
world, the supernaturally divorced “Half.” For that other 
“Half-Self’ originated in “another world,” and thence 
started on a “Dream-Pilgrimage” as a Shadow, or Spirit, 
recognisable only through the imagination (a mischievous, 
deluding faculty) of a real person, to recover its other 
original Half in “This World.” We doubt, indeed, whether 
in this world (and were the original duality of persons 
true) that in this state of flesh the discovery would be 
welcome, even were discovery and recovery possible. Such 
is the preordainment of fate (which has made circum- 
stances), that the halves of this first-junction may wander 
all the world over and exhaust the generations, and all 
time, in the search, and yet never meet; save at that 
“Grand Assize” or General Resurrection where impend 
the New Heaven and the New Earth; and at which Final 
Consummation the two parts of the same Unit might be 
united never to be sundered more—complete and summed 
as the “One Being”’—sexless in the bosom of DIVINITY; 
where there is “neither marriage, nor giving in marriage.”* 
The idea that Adam and Eve were both originally Her- 
maphrodites was revived in the thirteenth century by 
Amaury de Chartres. He held—among other fanciful 
notions—that at the end of the world-both sexes should 
be re-united in the same person. 

Some learned Rabbis asserted that Adam was created 
double; that is, with two bodies, one male and the other 
female, joined together by the shoulders; their heads (like 
those of Janus) looking in opposite directions. And that, 


* But the reader will find, in the latter part of the book, plausible 
theories—nay, cogent arguments, scarcely to be refuted—not only as to 
the possible (and likely) incorporation of spirits; but as to the differ- 
ence of sexes among them, with natural incidents, and apparently con- 
tradictory results from their semi-spiritual, semi-bodily Rosicrucian 
conditions. 
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when God created Eve, He only divided such body in Two. 
Others maintained that Adam and Eve were each of them, 
separately, an Hermaphrodite. Other Jewish authorities, 
among whom are Samuel Manasseh and Ben-Israel, are of 
opinion that our Great Progenitor was created with Two 
Bodies, and that “HE” separated them afterwards during 
Adam’s sleep; an opinion founded by these writers upon 
the second chapter of Genesis, verse 21: the literal tran- 
slation of the Hebrew being:—“He (God) separated the 
Woman from his side, and substituted Flesh in her place.” 
This idea resembles that of Plato. Origen, St. Chrysostom, 
and St. Thomas believed that the: Woman was not created 
till the Seventh Day. But the most generally received 
opinion is, that Adam and Eve were created on the Sixth. 
These particular notions—extravagant as they must be ad- 
mitted to be—as to the original “single-dual, dual-single” 
characteristics of Adam and Eve are eminently Platonic— 
nay, cabalistic. 

Plato proceeds to account for the love which some 
men have for some women, and vice versd. “The 
males,” he says, “which are halves of an Androgyne, are 
much given to women; and the women, which are the 
halves of an Androgyne, are passionately fond of men. As 
for the women” (a not uncommon case) “who indulge an 
inclination for their own sex, they are the halves of the 
Androgyne females who were doubled, and the men who 
exhibit a liking for other men are the halves of the males 
who were also doubled. In the beginning there were three 
kinds of Human Beings, not only the Two which still 
exist (namely, the Male and the Female)—but a Third, 
which was composed of the Two First.” Of this last sex— 
or kind—nothing remains but the tradition, and the name. 
“The Androgynes, for so they were called, had not only both 
the male and female faces, but also possessed the sexual 
distinctions of both. Of these creatures, likewise, nothing 
now exists but the name, which survives as a stigma, and 
which is considered infamous. The reason assigned for the 
different shape of these three kinds was that the males 


* Nature has made this, the fact; as “out of” nature. 
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were formed by the Sun; the females by the Earth; and 
the mixed race of Androgynes by the Moon;—which par- 
takes both of the Sun and the Earth.” 

Ecclesiastical writers declare that such an Eunuch was 
the Holy Evangelist, St. John, whom Jesus loved beyond 
all His other disciples, who lay upon Jesus’ bosom; who, 
while Peter tardily advanced, flew, borne on the wings of 
virginity, to the LORD; and, penetrating into the secrets 
of the Divine Nativity, was emboldened to declare what 
preceding ages had been ignorantof. “In the Beginning 
was the Word. And the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” Reynardi Opera, vol. viii. p. 252. 

If the disciples of the doctrine of “evolution,” or “selec- 
tion of the fittest,” are right—if your Darwins, your Huxleys, 
your Herbert Spencers, your Leweses, your dense unimagi- 
native men (only specious philosophers), are correct in their 
deductions of correlation—“bowing-out God,”* as it were 
(in sublimity of fools’ not “mad” presumption), “exterior of 
His own Creation’—then reverence, and devotion, and 
martyrdom, and the sacredness, and the magic of virginity, 
must be the merest ludicrous superstition and figment. Is 
MAN alone in his world? Are there OTHERS in it with 
him? The ancients universally held virginity as a real magic, 
transcendental, mysterious something, which exercised power 
supernaturally both through Heaven and through Earth. 
It was an unnatural-natural outspring set apart and sacred 
“of the Gods.” None but the barbarous touch, the brutal 
touch, could profane it. It worked miracles. 

“Tis said that the Lion will turn and flee 

From a Maid in the pride of her purity.” 
For maidhood and virginity is a phenomenon independent 
of Creation, and bears through the worlds—visible and in- 
visible—the worlds immortal—the impress and seal upon 
its forehead of GOD’S REST, not of His ACTIVITY. Hence 
its sacredness in all religions and under all beliefs. “Voila 
pourquoi, pendant les persécutions, il y eut taut de vierges 
chrétiennes ontragées par leurs bourreaux, qui ne faisaient 


* “Bowing-out” or “complimenting-out”’; to express in a strong 
figure—but not inapt. 
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qu’appliquer l'antique loi romaine, en vertu de la quelle* 
line merge ne fouvait pas etre mise a mort” —L’Antiquité la 
plus reculée jusqu’à nos jours, par PIERRE DUFOUR, vol. 
3, chap. i. p. 29. Bruxelles, J. Rosez, 1861. “Les Juges 
Paiens qui prenaient un odieux plaisir à les frapper dans 
ce qu’elles avaient de plus cher. Mais leur virginité était 
un sacrifice qu’elles offraient chastenient 4 Dieu en échange 
de la couronne du martyie. ‘Une vierge,’ disait Saint- 
Ambroise, peut etre prostitute et non souillée.’ “Les 
vierges,” dit Saint-Cyprien, “sont comme les fleurs du Jardin 
de Ciel.’ ” PIERRE DUFOUR. And when forced, the author 
might have added, become still more glorious flowers (or 
lights) of Paradise.t Mary Magdalen was the first at the 
Tomb of the Redeemer, and was the first to whom our 


* The reason for this lies very deep, and is very refined and very 
true. It will be seen, on adequate reflection, that the heathen execu- 
tioners, in exercising their supposed human right of death-giving in 
law, did not dare touch the “property of the Gods” in death, owing to 
their superstition; and they therefore made their victims “things” in 
“getting godhood” (so to speak) “out of them” before the death- 
penalty. This was the reason why, in the old English executioners’ 
practice, women were always burnt or strangled at the stake, but not 
hanged vulgarly like men or dogs. It was a tribute to the supposed 
sacredness of women's characteristics, and from the fact of her (pheno- 
menal) character. 

+ “Le viol des vierges chrétiennes n’etait done dans l’origine qu’un pre- 
liminaire de la peine capitale, conformément a lusage de la penalité 
romaine. VITIATÆ PRIUS A CARNIFICE DEIN STRANGULATE.” SUE- 
TONIUS dans la vie de Tibére: PIERRE DUFOUR. “L’Histoire de Prosti- 
tution.” 

+ We live, in nature, in contradiction—in “impossibilities” that 
make “possibilities.” Our “forms” ignore “ourselves.” Maidhood 
is the possibility of bearing joy beyond compare (the human-natural 
joys locked therein)—the first, last, and best of this world’s pleasures— 
through the world; and yet withstanding the use of it. Refraining in the 
carrying the precious casket from “one world” (through the world 
for which it is intended “as the temptation”) into “another world.” It is 
the successful resistance and baffling of the Devil, who lures in this 
mysterious respect, with his most exquisite inducement. Hence the 
reason of our King Edward the Confessor being marked as the 
“Saint;” for he “forbore his wife Edith.” This is the raison d’être 
of all triumph of the kind. Virginity in itself (strangely as it may sound 
for mankind), though without its infraction heaven could not be—for it 
is our senses that make heaven—is a Key of Heaven. Hence the in- 
herent sacredness of the—human—‘“Act” all the world over; and 
highest so in the religions of the most civilised peoples, those which 
have risen to the highest refinement. 
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Lord showed Himself. It was through a WOMAN that our 
race was rendered possible. This must never be forgotten. 

It is not difficult to discover how inveterate the belief of 
their system, which seems so naturally to account for every- 
thing, has become to the Materialists; who (to use a wild 
figure) have identified the time that has got into the watch 
with the reason that the watch goes. Their whole work is 
the falling-in-love-with and believing their own work. It 
would be cruel to make these men believe. It would be the 
dispossession of themselves, out of themselves. Their scope, 
and range, and judgment are an impenetrable world’s pre- 
sumption; working only from the centre outwards—as from 
“particulars” to “generals’’—the false way. These ac- 
cepted reasonable reasoners do not see that if God’s reasons 
had been man's reasons man would never have been; 
because MAN has no place in reason—he is not reasonable. 
It is the self-assertion and the self-presumption that is at 
fault—mere miserable self-conceit produces these men:— 
volubility-and reading-provide them with a cloud of words 
wherewith they may (and do) confuse. They have 
dared in their lofty (toppling) philosophical climbing—like 
the Men of Babel—or “Babble,” as the tongues afterwards 
became—forcing into their Heights of Metaphysics (as it 
were) to look down upon God—spying Him at His work! 
Impious—mad_ stupidity;—trusting brains, in which the 
Devil (or Denier) forges lies—forgetting that Darkness is 
only the reversed side of Light, as Light is only the presented 
side of Darkness—and that Both are the Same. We should 
know no light without darkness, which shows us the light; 
just in the same way as we see the wrong side of the light 
in seeing the darkness when the welcome light appears—so 
to speak. 

These men want contradiction. They are ruined in their 
own self-esteem. They are floated upward in the pride of 
knowledge—with wings of wax. They grope in the debris 
of nature. Their knowledge is scientific knowledge. Know- 
ledge as an acquisition to enlighten (its only use) is as 
ashes with the fire all out of it—fire which is faith. These 
philosophers are converted into the vehicle of the compre- 
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hez nsion of their own theories; and there they rest, 
absorbed and occupied in these alone. Self-centred, 
complete, satisfied, distrustless, they fortify themselves 
in their triumph, and become incompetent to see aught that 
shall challenge their own fixed ideas. In regard to these 
merely scientific people, an apt and a forcible remark has 
been made:—‘“Natural selection can only preserve such 
slight variations as are immediately useful. It cannot 
provide a savage with brains suited to the remote needs of 
his civilised descendants some thousands of years later.” All is 
progressive, and all is development, with these 
philosophers. They have no idea of cataclysm. When the 
whole world is the offspring—when the mountains, with 
the mutilated and the riven faces which they present to us, 
are the children— thunderstricken—of the INTELLIGENT 
(sudden to the world sometimes, snapping “gradations” and 
“evolutions” with miracle). MASTER, GUIDE, and GOD of 
ALL! “Thinkest thou that those skies have forgotten to be 
in earnest, be-cause them goest mouthing through the world 
like an ape?” Be what you wish to be then, and go down 
into the dust! Very probably your fate it may prove to be; 
though it may be the lot of some others to escape. By 
humbleness—by FAITH! 

Revelation and supernatural disclosure, quite different to 
progress and circumstantial natural advance—as the “nature 
of nature”—are to be inferred from the apparition of certain 
deplorable maladies—diseases which puzzle and bewilder 
as to their true character; which lead us astray, sometimes, 
as to their likeliest best treatment. The ideas of the ROSI- 
CRUCIANS as to the real (hidden and unsuspected) origin of 
these diseases, which seem—large as is the catalogue of 
maladies—so contrary to all the physiological, natural 
groundwork upon which (so to say) man’s health and 
healthy exercise of his nature expand and expound, are 
speculative and recherché in the extreme. Such querists ask 
in vain where such diseases—so momentous, so super-horrid 
—could have first sprung. Philosophers of this class affirm 
that there is nothing of these in the true character of man. 
That these diseases stand aloof, and are of themselves. 
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That they bear in themselves proofs of the indignation 
(intelligent) exterior to man; to some violent invasion and 
inversion—to some inappeasable outrage of God’s law. 
Flesh and blood has become an accursed—a super-accursed 
weed from the devils having gained access to it. Man’s 
unholy passions have hurried him into an abyss of physical 
perdition, wherein he has obliterated his “image” and gifts, 
and done things (worse than the beasts) beyond the laws of 
his impress; wide already as the area of the exercise of 
those laws was, even for evil. The penalty has pursued the 
original guilt through the generations, and still survives; 
because Man has dared to intrude into the “DISORDERS of 
DARKNESS,” and brought back out of ORCUS and made 
physical guilt and horror which were the property of the 
devils and within the compass of their range, alone, of 
accursed activity, but which were not for him—were not 
naturally for him. Hence the marks and tokens of this 
supernatural “cancer,” some of the imported effects—other- 
wise lying out of his reach as being far above what his 
limited nature could endure without utter consumption of 
itself—of the “FIRST FALL.” Conquest is wide-spread 
just according to the weakness and incidence of the sub- 
jected. Fire finds its easy prey in dry leaves and in light 
combustible. These “immortal-mortal’” diseases spread 
and ramified, and spread and ramify (though with diminu- 
tion now), with an extension, and with a vigour, just in the 
proportion of the necessitated surrender arising from the 
incompetency and inability to resist; these hitherto super- 
sensual and supernatural terrors had found an access into 
this real world of BODY, and there the disaster revelled in 
its appropriate forms in its newly-found dominion. “The 
imagination of man is evil continually.” There are blots 
and imperfections which have fastened upon Man's very 
mortal composition or body. His nature is struggling to 
free itself of the contagion. But the poison is not poison 
of this world. The generations suffer in all the crowd for- 
ward—in all their procession and replication for the sin— 
for the unbelievable sin—for the wanton, out-of-the-way 
wickedness of predecessors. This is the theory as to the 
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origin of certain diseases, which are considered “NOT 
HUMAN;” but which have been conveyed-to, and are in- 
herited by, those who have no affinity with these inflictions 
by their nature or by the intentions of the “EXTERIOR 
PROVIDENCE.” Man has brought all this upon himself, as 
farther fruits and newer penalties arising from the First 
Great Lapse, and in farther proof, in still more degrading 
and still more disfiguring decadence, of the imbibing of the 
first sweet poison—so deliciously and yet so treacherously 
(lecherously) brewed by the First Great Tempter:—Name- 
less—Anonymous—with “Its” Janus Mask, and offering to 
that “Phenomenon,” man, under “Its” many “Names.” 
Man is another ruin, perhaps, in a series of several previous 
ruins, of which mortality has lost all trace. 

The terms superstition and science are counterchanged. 
In reality science may be the superstition, and superstition 
the truth (otherwise the “science,” assumed as truth). 
Scientific men are the most superstitious of any class, for 
they have raised an idol which they call science, and there- 
fore truth (why, therefore, forsooth?); and they have fallen 
down and worshipped Science (their own ignorance) as 
God. They have taken themselves out of themselves, and 
worshipped “‘themselves’”—otherwise their heads, instead 
of their hearts; their reason (their head), which is no 
reason (no head) really, instead of their hearts, or their 
emotions and instincts ; which are true, and which are 
infallible—because they contradict the apparent and the 
reasonable, which is never true. Hence we cannot know 
God through God, or rather through the Intellect; but we 
must know God through the “Saviour,” or through the heart 
or affections; which entity, or sum of heart and affections, 
is Second God, or Man “in the image,” &c. The Third 
“Person” of the Trinity is the Holy Ghost, or “Recog- 
nition” in which “Both” are—‘Seen in the Spirit,” —where- 
in, and absorbing the “Two Others,” is interfluent, miracu- 
lous, instant union and “ASSUMPTION” of God and Means, 
in “Belief.” This is the groundwork of all religious systems. 
God's anger (the “denunciation,” or the “shaking-off,’ by 
the All-Pure and the All-Powerful) is shown in those 
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immortal (become fleshly), or “Spirit-Cancers” (so to 
speak), imported, as adaptations to the nature of physical 
man, into body-corporate (that is, intelligible):—the super- 
natural become natural. 


“Enfin, un des plus grands homines qni aientporte le flambeau dans 
les tenèbres de lart médical: Grand Chirurgie (liv. i. ch. 7): ‘La 
vérole, dit-il avec cette conviction que la génie peut seul donner, ‘a pris 
son origine dans le commerce impur d’un Frangais lépreux avec une 
courtisane qui avait des bubons vénériens, laquelle infecta ensuite tous 
ceux qui eurent affaire a elle. C’est ainsi,’ continue cet habile et auda 
cieux observateur, ‘c’est ainsi que la vérole, provenue de la lépre et 
desbubons veneriens, a peu prés comme la race des mulets est sortie de 
1’accouplement d’un cheval et d’une anesse, se repandit par contagion 
dans tout lunivers.’ Paracelse considérait, donc, le vérole de 1494 
comme ‘un genre nouveau dans 1|’antique famille des maladies véné- 
riennes.’ ” Pierre Dufour, tome quatrième, p. 292. 

“Un saint laïque,” dit Jean Baptiste van Helmont dans son Tumulus 
Pestis, “tachant de diviner pourquoi la vérole avait paru au siècle passé 
et non auparavant, fut ravi en esprit et eut une vision d’une jument 
rongée du farcin, d’où il soupgonna qu’au siége de Naples, où cette 
maladie parut pour la premiére fois, quelque homme avait eu un com- 
merce abominable avec une béte de cette espéce attaquée du méme 
mal, et qu’ensuite, par un effet de la justice divine, il avait malheureuse- 
ment infecté le genre humain.” Pierre Dufour, tome quatriéme, 
chap. xx. p. 292. 

“Manardi, Matliiole, Brassavola, et Paracelse disent que l'infection 
venerienne est née de la lépre et de la prostitution.” Pierre Ditfour, 
tome quatrième, p. 297. (8vo edition.) 


Nothing can exceed the importance of the foregoing 
observations in regard to the welfare (bodily and spiritually) 
of Man; especially in these questioning, inquisitive modern 
times, when everything is brought to the front, and remorse- 
lessly (although often foolishly, because conceitedly) can- 
vassed. Such names as the great (much-libelled) Paracelsus, 
the prince of chemists and physiologists, and that of Van 
Helmont, the most subtle and profound of magnetists and 
psychologists, secure attention among the best-informed, and 
carry their own consummate guarantee—the most convinc- 
ingly to the adepts. MEN of REFLECTION are needed to com- 
prehend these theories and speculations, and to weigh this 
evidence. 


Gnostic Talisman. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 


THE ADAPTED ROSICRUCIAN CONTEMPLATION. IN- 
TRUSION OF SIN. RUINS OF THE OLD WORLDS. 


was) HE extraordinary philosophy of the Rosicrucians 
ig PX and of the Rosicrucian system) is best ex- 
PINS] plained (though it is erroneous as to the 

true meanings of the brothers of the “R. C.”) 
through the following charges which were brought forward 
to the disparagement of these famous men. “Petri Gas- 
sendi Theologi Epistolica Exercitatio, In qua Principia 
Philosophie Roberti Fluddi Medici reteguntur. Parisiis, 
apud Sebastianum Cramoisy, vid Jacobea sub Ciconiis, 
M.DC.XXX. 

“Primo. Totam scripturam sacram referri ad alchymiam, et 
principia alchymistica. Sensum scripturce mysticum non esse alium, 
quam explicatum per alchymiam, et philosophicum lapidem. Non 
interesse ad ilium habendum cujus religionis sis, Romanse, Lutheranse, 
aut alterius. Catholicum ilium solum esse, qui credit in Lapidem 
Catholicum, hoc est Philosophicum, cujus ope homines Dæmonia 
ejiciant, linguis loquantur novis, &c. 

“Secondò. Cum Deus sit quaxlam Lux per totum mundum diffusa, 
illum tamen non ingredi in ullam rem, nisi priùs assumpserit quasi 
vestem spiritum quenclam sethereum, quails opera alchymiæ extrahitur, 
et quinta essentia vocatur. Facere proinde Deum compositionem cum 
hoc spiritu æthereo. Residere cum illo praesertlm in sole, unde 
evibretur ad generationem, et vivificationem omnium rerum. Deum 
hoc modo esse fonnam omnium rerum, et ita agere omnia, ut causæ 
secundæ per se nihil agant. 

“Tertiò. Compositum ex Deo, et Spiritu isto Æthereo esse animam 
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mundi. Purissimam partem hujns animse esse naturam angelicam, et 
cœlum empyreum, quod intelligatur permistum esse omnibus rebus. 
Demones etiam particulas esse ejusdem essentie, sed maligne materiz 
alligatas. Omnes animas tam hominum, quam brutoram, nihil esse 
aliud, quam particulas ejusdem anime. Eandem animam esse Angelum 
Michaelem, seu Mitattron. 

“Quarto. Quod est amplius, eandem mundi animam esse vemm 
Messiam, Salvatorem, Christum, Lapidem Angularem, et Petram 
universalem, supra quam Ecclesia, et tota salus fundata sit. Hanc 
nempe esse precipuam partem Philosophici Lapidis, queecumaddensata 
rubescat, exinde dicatur esse sanguis Christi, quo emundati, et redempti 
sumus. Neque enim nos emundari sanguine Christi humano, sed hoc 
divino, et mystico, 

“Quinto. Hominem justum esse alchymistam, qui Philosophico 
Lapide invento, illius usu immortalis fiat. Mori tamen clici, cùm partes 
corruptibiles abijcit; Resurgere, cùm fit incorruptibilis; Glorificari, 
cùm proinde easdem dotes assequitur, quæ tribuuntur corporibus 
gloriosis. Homines, quihûc evaserint, ‘FRATRES CRUCIS ROSEÆ 
dictos, scire omnia, posse omnia, non arbitrari rapinam esse se equales 
Deo, cùm eadem in illis sit mens, quæ in Christo Jesu. 

“Sextò. Creationem non esse productionem rei ex nihilo, ut nos 
vulgò intelligimus nihil. Materiam (quam sæpissimè tenebras vocant) 
esse id, quod propriè appelletur nihil, ac proinde cum Deus dicitur 
creare, aut facere aliquid ex nihilo, intelligi creare, aut facere ex 
materia. Moysen, cùm Creationem Mundi descripsit, fuisse alchy- 
mistam, itemque Davidem, Salomonem, Jacob, Job, et omnes alios; 
adeò ut etiam veri Cabbalistæ nihil aliud quam alchymistæ sint; itemque 
Magi, sapientes, philosophi, sacerdotes, et alii.” Marinus Mersennus 
significantly adds:—“Queso autem, nisi ista sunt impia, quid potest 
esse impium?” 

In the first place, the whole of the Sacred Scriptures are 
a grand mystical puzzle referring to ALCHEMY, and to the 
universal alchemic process. The mystical sense of the Old 
and the New Testaments is none other than the HISTORY 
OF ALCHEMY—originated in the “Cabala” (with the secrets 
contained therein), and the rationale of that called the 
“PHILOSOPHERS?” STONE.” It matters not to the question of 
these secrets fixed what religions be professed; whether 
Christian, whether those of the “Sects” whether infidel and 
heathen. That only is “Catholic” which lies in the 
“Stone”—otherwise practical magic; whereby Demons are 
commanded, good spirits evoked, and the innermost hidden 
resources of nature, and the Spirits of Nature, laid bare and 
availed-of. 
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Secondly.—When Deity is said to be “Light” pervading 
and vivifying all nature, He enters not in anything unless a 
mask of the object is adopted as the medium in which He 
fixes. This aura (or the deliquescence of the uproused 
light) is the infinite Ethereal Spirit. The spring or the 
moving spirits, or the means, of alchemy evolve out of it. 
They are fivefold in their exercise or delimitation. God 
is indeed identical with this supreme spirit. And the 
radiant or intense material-nucleus is the lucid conflux-spot, 
or the SUN: stored (by its spirits) with vigour, sensitive- 
ness, and intelligence. From this Intense Centre or Fiery 
Blaze of Power (the Sun), agitations and life vibrate in 
masterdom from the middle-point to circumference. God, 
thus, in producing, is said to be identified with Matter, and 
He so fills (and is), that there are not (nor can there be) 
secondary causes, except to Man; who can only know second 
causes. ‘This, be it noted, is “Berkeleyism” on the one 
side, and its opposite, or “Spinozism,” on the other—both 
being the same thing in reality; looked-at from either side; 
or from before and from behind. 

Thirdly.—Composed of this “mask,” and of this infinite 
medium or Divine Movement, is the general investment (or 
spirit) called the “Soul of the World.” The purer part of 
this sensitive, responsive soul is, in its own nature, of the 
breath of the angels—for "the Angels were made"). The 
anima mundi is the Flaming Spiritual Region, in which all 
things live. Even the devils are portions of this efflux, 
which is the general life. But the Rebellious Spirits (the 
vis inertia, or the laziness, so to speak) of matter—dense, 
contradictory, inaccessible—are buried or lost—and were 
afterwards chained—in inapprehensive matter. All parti- 
cular “‘sentiences’—whether of the brutes or man—are 
nothing other than parts of the whole lucid spirit. Of the 
same soul (in essence) is the Archangel Michael, or Mitat- 
tron. Also all the Angels in their Sevenfold Regions; both 
of the Bad, and of the Good; of the Dexter and of the 
Sinister Sides of Creation. 

Fourthly.—Which is still more dreadful (in appearance), 
the same anima mundi, or Soul of the World, is the real Mes- 
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siah, Saviour, Christ, the “Corner-Stone of the Temple,” 
the “Temple” itself (the universe), the “STONE” (Petram 
Universalem) or “ROCK” (Peter—St. Peter), upon which 
the Church, and Salvation, is founded. This is the mystical 
end and scope of that longed-for Beatitude—or Magical 
Transfiguration—the ‘Philosophers’ Stone,” or “Founda- 
tion.” Which (being to be obtained “out of the material” 
by “supernatural” means) when contracted into itself, and 
concentrated and intensified, glows (or martyrises)* into 
flaming red, or possession, or Glorified Agony (made 
Heaven). From thence it is said to be the “Blood” of 
Christ (and the “Cross” of Christ) which “blood” was 
shed for the redemption of the world from the penalties of 
the (First?) FALL (“by Which We Are”). By means of 
the “Great Sacrifice” mortality is purged into purity back 
into the celestial fire, and redeemed from Hell or Matter. 
However, we are not redeemed by the blood of a “Human” 
Christ, but by the atoning blood in a divine and mystical 
sense.} (See accompanying plate.) 

Fifthly —The “Just Man made Perfect’ is the Alchemist 
(or rather, Rosicrucian) who, having found the Philosophers’ 
Stone (San Graal, or Holy Grail, or “Sang Reale,” or “Holy 
Rapture,” or Magic Birth into the Celestial Fire, or Flame 
of Self-Extinguishnient, or of “Ecstacy”), becomes immor- 
tal (and disappears, or “dies” to the world. His “chariot 
of fire” being that of Enoch, or “Translation.” To die is 
simply the falling asunder and disintegration of the mecha- 


* Fire is contention—whether holy or unholy. Heat, intensified in the 
struggle, agitates furiously to FIRE. Fire, triumphing and master- 
ing the matter which lends it its material and strength, when passing 
into victory brandishes into the calm and the glory of victory, and be- 
comes yellow in its flaming precious gold, and quiet LIGHT intense as. 
the grandest phenomenon-sprung-up skywards; or against gravity; 
therefore reversing nature's principal law. The intenser the darkness, 
or the mass of matter (the Rosicrucians’ “other side” of Spirit, and of 
Light), the greater the Light, and the greater the spirit and vivacity and 
force in the Liberation into Light (and into Spirit) of the Darkness and 
the Matter; when its farthest-winnowed atoms are forced asunder in the 
darts of the fire, and turned “inside-outwards.” See pages 337, 338, 339- 

teThis is the “Holy Grail,’ or “Sangreal,” or “Sang-Reale,”’ or 
“Fire,” or “Mighty Redeeming Magic,” sought by the Champions, or 
the Knights, of King Arthur’s Round Table. See Supplementary Note 
(No. 2), p. 368. 


THE ROUND TABLE OF KING ARTHUR 
From the Original, preserved in the Court House of the Castle of Winchester. 
“SANGREALE”—or “HOLY GRAIL.” 
LUNATIONS. 
13 Lunations. . 
2=* Sun—Moon.” ( Light—Dark.”) Royal Seat. 


a Sun, 


** PHALLOS.” 


26 Knights. 


12 (Twin) Knights 
(1 place, each 
Knight; for 
“Mystic Luna- 
tions.’’) 
I each, 24 
I Knight, 2 Places 


Total, 26 


These are the 
Mystic Guards of 
the Holy — the 
“SANGREALE” 
or 
HOLY GRAAL 
or 
GRAEL. 


Natural—Supernatural 


Mysterious HA Tau 


* TRADITION, that Judas Iscariot left the Table at the words of the Saviour—‘‘What thou doest, do 
quickly!” and had no portion in the Last Rite. (Refer below.) 


A. G. 
I. Saint Matthew. VI. Saint Philip. 

B. H. 
H. Saint James. VII. Saint Liboeus 
CG; I. 

Il. Saint Simon. IX. Saint Andrew. 
D. J. 

IV. Saint Peter. X. Saint Thomas. 
E. K. 
V. Saint James (of Alpheus) XI. Vacant. 
F. L, 

VI. Saint Bartholomew. XI. Saint John. 


“After the sop, Satan entered into him. Then said Jesus unto him, ‘That thou doest, do quickly!” 
Now no man at the table knew for what intent he spake this unto him. 
“He” (Judas) “then having received the sop, WENT IMMEDIATELY OUT. AND IT WAS NIGHT.” 
S. JOHN, Chap. xiii, vers. 27, 28, 30. 
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nism of the senses,* which have contracted inwards and 
formed (in life) the prison of the soul—a prison of pains 
and penalties; from between the bars of the windows of 
which (or out of the eyes) the suffering, languishing SPIRIT 
looks for the often long-coming releasing GREAT SPIRIT— 
DEATH. To “Rise”—is to cast off the chains of mortality. 
To become “Glorified” is to discover in one’s own identity 
the glorious, godlike gifts or MAGIC—which are the wings 
upon which to rise. Those men who have passed (as 
through a door) in their lifetime from the “hither” side 
(or world) to the “thither” side (or the world invisible- 
following into the LIGHT the divine beckon to Paradise of 
the ANGELS of LIGHT, are the BROTHERS of the ROSY CRoss, 
or the ROSICRUCIANS, as they have been called; who “know 
everything,” can “do anything,” and have even arrogated 
to themselves, when in them should be set-up the same 
angelical-magical spirit which was in the Christ-Jesus, to 
be of the “COUNCIL of GoD.” Though, in the world, they 
were the humblest of the servants of the Almighty. 

In the Sixth Place.—Creation is not the making of things 
out of nothing, which we understand commonly (or vulgarly) 
of God’s work in the beginning of the universe or of Crea- 
tion. Matter, which the Rosicrucians frequently refer to 
as Darkness, is that only which is properly to be called 
“Nothing.” Thus when God is said to create, or make 
something out of nothing (to do which is impossible), it is 
to be understood that He worked with material, or with 
DARKNESS, which is the “Blank side,” or the “Other Side 
of Light; turned away.” These profound metaphysical 
distinctions are the key of all the Theologies. Moses, 
when he describes the Creation of the World, is the Alche- 
mist, relating in parable the generation of the solids, and 
the flowing-over into the border-country (out of the flesh) 
of the Invisible-WHERE EVERYTHING ULTIMATELY IS. The 
history of David, Solomon (of the “Temple’), Jacob (of 
the “Ladder; or Staircase from Earth to Heaven, and from 
Heaven to Earth,” &c.), Job;—the accounts of the Heroes 
of the stories of the Apocrypha (the most concealed or 


* The flitting of the flickering flame (consciousness) out of the urn. 
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recondite of the “things hidden’”—+thence its name), &c., 
are cabalistic and alchemical, similarly to all the mytho- 
logies, which are, in their fanciful and mystic range of sup- 
posed facts, cabalistic and alchemical. The true Cabaliste 
are none other than alchemists and Rosicrucians. Likewise 
the Magi, Wise Men, Philosophers, Priests, and Heroes; 
from Jason and the “Three Kings” to King Arthur, and 
from Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Moses, to Numa, Para- 
celsus, Borrichius, Robertus de Fluctibus (nearer our own 
time), AND OTHERS. 

The Rosicrucian system took the following forms:— 
These Philosophers believed that there were Two Prin- 
ciples in the Beginning—Light and Darkness, or Form and 
the Material out of which the Form was. That before the 
Creation (distinctively so called), the Light Itself was as 
“Divinity Latent,” or “At Rest.” In the Creation, or in 
the production of things, Divinity became active, aroused, 
and inventive. By whatever name distinguished, or by 
whatever style identified, Moses’ description of Creation is 
to be taken as the process of Alchemy, as worked by Nature 
itself, being her Form; to which head are referred the king- 
doms of darkness, or chaos, and the Light emerging out of 
its own bosom or DARKNESS. 

After the active movement from the centre, or evolve- 
ment, or Creation, the radiation and counterworking or 
interchange of Light and Darkness in crossing and encoun- 
tering irritated mutually, naturally; became expansive and 
contractive angularly—thence pyramidal and starry. And 
in the relative counterbalancing con temp eration, the diver- 
sity of things arose at the points of the masterdom into form 
or Light. The medium in which the elements were (and 
the elements themselves) now grew “in their natures.” 
From these various rudiments of being —(in the vehicle 
Light) the archetypical scheme arranged itself; which, 
“One” in essence, was “Triple,” in procession or “pa- 
rade.” Hence the TRINITY. From the TRINITY and the 


“ But it is Incomprehensible, obviously, without the means to compre- 
hend it- which is CHRIST. Christ the “PENALTY” —Christ the 
“SACRIFICE.” Christ the “Glass” of the “Universe,” in which 
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vivifying substratum in the mathematical four corners of 
the world, comes the ineffable name—“Tetragrammaton.” 
The archetypical “Idea” is also called Reflective—Intelli- 
gible—Informed—Superessential—Endless in resource.* 
The reflection of God is in the Archetype which is the Second 
Principle, or “Macrocosmos” (created worlds), exhibiting 
“Either Sides,” or “Will” in “Action.” This is displayed 
in Three Divisions, or Spheres—called (ast.) the “Empy- 
reum” (God), (2d.) The “Ethereum” (the “Saviour’). 
(3d.) The “Elements” (the Virgin Mary). Light emanates 
in the Sephiroth (“CABALA”) or “Sevenfold” rotation— 
hence the “production of phenomena.” In uniting with 
the Ethereal Spirit, it becomes the Soul, or “Responsive 
Sentience of the World.” The further elucidation of the 
Rosicrucian theological system, in its general features—so 
far as in hint or parable submitted to unenlightened comprehen- 
sion—will be found pre-stated at Page 208, and elsewhere. 
The Rosicrucians contend that music, or melody—which 
is enchantment—pervades all nature in its prosperous or 
intended progress, although it is only the wail, or plaint, 
of the instinctive soul on its “wounded,” or “sacrificed,” 
or “Ruined Side.” It mourns for its “Original Lost Para- 
dise.” The music of the spheres is no unreal thing, but 
real as is the atmosphere of the spirits; for “music is the 
atmosphere of the spirits,” and discords (though the neces- 
sity, support, and balance of Creation) are a medium for 
the coarse and low spirits, who inundate, as it were, the 
lees and the settlings of nature. In discords, or in the 
inharmonious strife amidst the sounds, the rabble of the 
spirits (so to term them) are stimulated to their envious and 
spiteful, or malific or freakish and blundering, bad life. 
Beauty is not, however, necessarily beauty—it may be 
seduction. For the higher grades of the recusant or rebel- 
lious spirits who find their power in the original permission 
that there “might be phenomena” are beautiful in their 
assumption—or usurpation—of the lovely forms of spirit- 
life and of nature. And they will prevail, sometimes, even 


“God” saw “Himself.” But “Christ” is not “God,” any more than the 
“Glass” is the “Seer.” 
* Object—Subject—Result: or the Three “Persons” of the Trinity. 
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against the best efforts of the Angels of Light. The Caba- 
lists whisper that God “made the world” by the “means 
of music;”—that music, as man knows music, is essentially 
a power;—that it is the faint, much-changed, much-enfeebled, 
sole relic, and tradition, and reminder of Man's Lost Para- 
dise;—that (through it originally) everything was possible, 
as the gift of God; which explains the classic fables of 
Orpheus, Amphion, and. the mythological wonder-workers 
in music;—that music is modulated in the movements of 
the planets according to the re-arrangement of the post- 
diluvian world, and in conformity with the re-adjustment of 
the solar-system after mysterious aberration or cataclysm;— 
that mortality cannot hear, and that the human soul is so 
debased that it only catches intermittently the faint echo 
of the continuous universal music which in other—now 
material—senses is the life and growth and splendour of 
everything.* Music is magic, is sacred, and a power—as 
all harmony must be;—the nerves of the world—the aspi- 
ration of living things—the spell which breaks-up and extols 
into super-added, super-natural life—the “Real” into the 
“Ideal.” Harmony—or the mysterious solace and satis- 
faction and happiness at heroism which we feel—is found 
in the beauty of the human figure, the glories and graces 
of all growing objects and moving or unmoving natures. 
Success in nature, and in life, with their changes—as man 
knows “nature” and “life’—arise from the inter-starry, 
mechanical modifications, and the incidents (and the ap- 
parent interference and intertangle) through the restless 
movement of the planets. All the glorious seeming 
mechanism of the starry sky shows so as mechanism only 
to the measuring senses of man; but in reality it may be 
the play of Infinite Spirit. (See accompanying Charts, 
A, B, C.) The planets of our own system may be 
directed in their “continual-speaking” changes by their 
several crowds of governing spirits. Spirits being every- 


* “There's not the smallest orb, that thou behold'st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 
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where the directors of matter, its solids are only to be 
separated by soul or energy—as the wedge (directed by the 
will) cleaves inert or resistant solids. Music is always in 
the air. Man has no ears for it, unless it is enlivened-to or 
finds access-to, his senses. But his heart is its home—if he 
has a heart, and not an “animal's mechanic throbbing- 
machine” only. Air is the breathing of nature. Music is 
always in the air—more particularly at night, for Nature 
(being born of it) is necessarily more nervously sensitive 
at night, whether for the “beautiful” or the “dreadful;” 
because both are equally exciting and fascinating—basilisks 
both—as they are mysterious. We obtain by pulsation, or 
scientific commotion of the air, by musical instruments, the 
music out of it; and our fine nerves are the fine sensitives 
(born of God), as the harp played-upon to receive it. Other- 
wise there is no sense in music. Otherwise our passions 
could not be stirred by it. These are storms and con- 
vulsions (rendered beautiful) certainly not born of God’s 
original “REST.” Rather they come of the stirring ambi- 
tions of Lucifer—up-rising—“Son of the Morning,” “Son 
of the Awakening’—“Son” of the “Sun.” Music and its 
success depend upon the prosperous progress of the Planets 
which make it, as (in Astrology) they pre-arrange, order, 
and fix the fates of men. It is no inconsistent thing to say 
that, in the Rosicrucian sense, every stone, flower, and tree 
has its horoscope (we know that there are no two leaves 
alike, and that they are produced and flourish in the 
mechanical resources of the mysterious necessities of astro- 
logy —every object bearing its history in its lines and 
marks (sigillated magnetism), as inspired by the Great Soul 
of the World; which is all continual changing purpose, urg- 
ing restlessly towards “REST.” Or back again to that from 
which it came. Moving in the arc of the pendulum between 
the two points—Life and Death (as we know Life and 
Death)—beyond which the “swing” of this world’s “Crea- 
tion” to points, cannot pass—OR BE. 


* “Nullam esse herbam, aut plantam inferitis, cujus non sit stella in 
firmamento, quoe earn percutiat, et dicat ei, cresce.” Exercitatio in 
Fluddanam Philosophiam, p. 228, Parisiis, 1630. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 


INDIAN MYSTERIOUS ADORATION OF FORMS. THE 
UNITY OF THE MYTHOLOGIES FOUND IN THE 
BHUDDISTIC AND MAHOMMEDAN TEMPLES. 


ENERAL note on the Sacti Puja. POWER means 
the good goddess, Maya Maia (i.e. Delusion). 


She has neither images nor pictures. The Girl 
in the Indian sacred, secret Temple rites, who figures as 
the representative of Sacti, is the supposed embodiment of 
the goddess offered for worship. The word Sacti corre- 
sponds to genius, or “sylph” of the Rosicrucian creed. 
The doctrine of guardian angels and of patron saints is 
conveyed in these Hindoo meanings in the machinery of 
the “sylphs.” 

During Puja, the Yogini is supposed to be in an exalted 
visionary state (guydna nidra) wherein, like the sibyls 
among the ancients, and the modern clairvoyantes, she 
answers questions in a delerious manner, and is supposed to 
be for the time inspired. FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. X., for February 1830; art. viii. “Histoire Critique de 
Gnosticisme, et de son influence sur les Sects religieuses et 
philosophiques des six premiers siècles de l'ère chretienne. 
Ouvrage couronné par l’Academic Royale des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres. Par M. J. Matter, Professeur. 2 tomes, avec 
planches, 8vo, Paris, 1828.” The third volume is of small 
size, and contains eleven plates of gems and symbols. 
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This book proves Gnosticism to be identical with the Sacti 
creed of the Hindiis.* 

Briihm Atma, the Breathing Soul, is, according to the 
Hindoos, a spiritual Supreme Being, coeval with the forma- 
tion of the world. In process of time the Hindoos appear to 
have adopted a material type or emblem of Brihm. A 
rude block of stone began to be set up. This was the 
“Phallus,” or, as they termed it, the “Linga.” This 
emblem had reference to the Procreative Power seen 
throughout nature, and in that primaeval age was regarded 
with the greatest awe and veneration. This simple and 
primitive Idolatry came by degrees to diverge into the 
adoration of the elements, particularly Fire, and at length 
developed itself by the institution of an emanation from 
Briihm Atma in his Triune capacity, as Creator, Preserver 
(or “Saviour’), and Destroyer. These attributes were 
deified under the names of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, on 
whom were conferred three gunas, or qualities, viz., Rajas 
(passion), Sat (purity), and Tumas (darkness). This is 
the Trimurti. “Trimurti, “three-formed’” Murti, signi- 
fying also an image. Our vital souls are, according to the 
Vedanta, no more than images, or ewAa of the “Supreme 
Spirit’—As. Res. vol. iii. It may be concluded that the 
most exalted notion of worship among the Hindus is a 
service of fear. The Brahmins say that the other Gods are 
good and benevolent, and will not hurt their creatures ; but 
that Siva is powerful and cruel, and that it is necessary to 
appease him. As fear is, and must be everywhere, the most 
potent feeling. Thence vital and active physical religion. 
Distrust and fear of the external phenomena of the world, 
as meaning mischief to us (it means the greatest—apparently 
—in Death), created religion. Fear creates respect—trespect 
is attention to an object, and therefore dread of it. Because 
we are not acquainted with its possible operation upon 
ourselves in regard of our being interfered-with or injured. 


* Edward Sellon. “Annotations on the Sacred .Writings of the 
Hindus, being an epitome of some of the most remarkable and leading 
tenets in the faith of that people.” Printed for Private Circulation, 1865. 
London. 
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Hence all religion is selfishness apart from “inspiration,” 
which the world (in its folly) calls “superstition.” 

The most popular representation of the Divine Being in 
India is unquestionably the Linga; a smooth stone rising 
out of another stone of finer texture, simulacrum membri 
virilis et pudendum muliebre. 

This emblem is identical with Siva in his capacity of 
“Lord of All.” It is necessary, however, to observe that 
Professor Wilson, while admitting that “the Linga is 
perhaps the most ancient object of homage adopted in 
India” adds “subsequently to the ritual of the Vedhas, 
which was chiefly, if not wholly, addressed to the Elements, 
and particularly to Fire. How far the worship of the Linga 
is authorised by the Vedhas is doubtful, but that it is the 
main purport of several of the Puranas* there can be no 
doubt.” + 

The universality of Linga puja, (or worship) at the 
period of the Mahommedan invasion of India is well at- 
tested. The idol destroyed by Mahmoud of Ghizni, was 
nothing more than one of those mystical blocks of stone 
called Lingas. The worship of Siva under the type of the 
Linga is almost the only form in which that Deity is 
reverenced. The Linga of black or white marble, and 
sometimes of alabaster slightly tinted and gilt, is placed in 
the middle of the Hindii temples. Speaking of Siva and 
Pawati, M. de Langlet says, “Les deux divinités dont-il 
s'agit, sont très souvent et très pieusement adordes sous le 
figure du Linga (le Phallus des anciens), et de 1’ Yoni, dans 
leur mystérieuse conjonction. L’ Yoni se nomme aussi Bhaga 
(pudendum muliebre). Madheri, douce; et Argha, vase en 
forme de bateau.” Benares is the peculiar seat of the Linga 
or Phallic worship. No less than forty-seven Lingas are 


* Puranas (New Testament), the Modern Scriptures of the Hindus, as 
distinguished from the Vedhas (as Bible), or more Ancient Scriptures. 
Wilson on Hindü Sects.—As. Res. vol. xvii. 

+ As. Res. vol. xvii. pp. 208-210. 

t Chinese hint. The Chinese Pagodas are Phalli, storied “Tors,” or 
Obelisks ; abounding in bells to be agitated in the winds to drive-off the 
crowds of roving malignant spirits. The whole of China may be 
mystically said to be populated by “Bells and the Dragon.” 
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visited, all of pre-eminent sanctity; but there are hundreds 
of inferior note still worshipped; and thousands whose fame 
and fashion have passed away. It is a singular fact, that 
upon this adoration of the procreative and sexual Sacti (or 
power) seen throughout nature, hinges the whole strength 
of the Hindii faith. Notwithstanding all that has been 
said by half-informed and prejudiced persons to the con- 
trary, this puja does not appear to be prejudicial to the 
morals of the people. Nearly all the Pujas are conducted 
with the frequent ringing of bells, and the object of this is 
twofold—first to wake up the attention at particular parts of 
the service; and secondly, to scare away malignant Dewtas 
and evil spirits; precisely, in fact, for the same reasons as 
they are used at the celebration of Mass in Roman Catholic 
countries. 

Prakriti,* the mother of gods and men, one with matter, 
the source of error, is identified with Maya or delusion, and 
co-existent with the Omnipotent, as his Sacti, his personi- 
fied energy, his bride. It is stated in one of the Purans 
that Brahma, having determined to create the universe, 
became androgynous, male and female (or “reflector” and 
“reflected”); the right-half having the sex and form of a 
man, the left that of a woman. In his images he is some- 
times thus represented, and is then termed Ardnari. “This 
is Prakriti of one nature with Briihm—illusion, eternal, as 
the soul so is its active energy, as the faculty of burning is 
in fire.’ The Sacti system bears a striking affinity with 
Epicureanism. It teaches Materialism, and the Atomic 
System of the “Confluence of Chance.” Compare the 
Ananda Tantram, c. xvii. with Lucretius, lib. iii. Accord- 
ing to the immediate object of worship is the particular 
ceremony, but all the forms (lighter or heavier) require the 
use of some or all of the five Makaras: Mansa, Matsya, 


“ Prakriti is inherent Maya, “because she beguiles all things.”—As. 
Res. xvii. 

On the base of Minerva's statue at Sais, whom the Egyptians regarded 
to be the same as Isis, a goddess who bears so striking an analogy to 
the Hindii Prakriti or nature, there was this inscription, “I am every- 
thing that was, that is, that is to be. Nor has mortal ever been able 
to discover what I am.” Plutarch de Iside et Osiride, S. ix. 
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Madya, Maithuna, and Mudra, that is fish, flesh, wine, 
women, and certain charms or mystical gesticulations with 
the fingers. Suitable muntrus, or incantations, are also 
indispensable, according to the end proposed, consisting of 
various seemingly unmeaning monosyllabic combinations 
of letters, of great imaginary efficacy. In many of the 
religious observances solitude is enjoined, but all the prin- 
cipal ceremonies culminate in the worship of Sacti, or 
POWER, and require, for that purpose, the presence of a 
young and beautiful girl, as the living representative of 
the goddess. This worship is mostly celebrated, in all 
due serious religious formality, in a mixed society; the men 
of which represent Bhairavas, or Viras, and the women 
Bhanravis and Nayikas. The Sacti (or “Sacred Pre- 
sence’) is personified by a naked girl, to whom offerings 


* “The combination of ‘H’? and ‘S’ is principal, and is called 
Prdsdda-Mantra, and described in the Kularnava.” Wilson, As. Res. 

+ The female thus worshipped is ever after denominated Yogini, i.e., 
“attached” (set apart, sacred). This Sanscrit word is in the dialects 
pronounced Jogi and Zogee, and is equivalent to a secular nun, as these 
women are subsequently supported by alms. The leading rites of the 
Sakti-Sodhana are described in the Devi-Radhasya, a section of the 
Rudra-Ydmala. It is therein enjoined that the object of worship 
should be either—‘‘A dancing-girl, a female devotee (or nun), a 
courtesan, a Dhobee woman, a barber’s wife, a female of the Brahminical 
or Sudra tribe, a flower-girl, or a milkmaid.” Appropriate muntras 
are to be used. She is to be solemnly placed naked (as a sacred, un- 
approachable “Thing” or object), but richly ornamented with jewels 
and flowers—the triumphant spoils of glorious nature—on the left of a 
circle (inscribed for the purpose), with muntras and gesticulations. 
The circle, or vacant enchanted space, must be rendered pure by re- 
peated incantations and rites; being finally baptized with wine by the 
peculiar mantra. The Sacti is now sublimised or “apotheosised;” 
but if not previously initiated, She is to be farther made an adept by 
the communication of the radical Mantra or last charm whispered 
thrice in her ear, when the object of the ceremony is complete. The 
finale to this solemnity is what might be concluded as likely, but— 
strange to say—accompanied throughout by muntras and forms of 
meditation and of devotion incomprehensibly foreign to the scene. In 
other aspects this presentation of the “Yogini” is a “Sacrifice” and the 
whole meaning of the rites is sacrificial-rites performed before an altar 
and implying—superstition undoubtedly—but deep mystery and some 
profoundest suggestions. (Wilson, As. Res., vol. xii. 225, on Hin. Sects. 
Vide Rig. Vedam, Book ii. c. viii. s.s. 13, 14, 2d attham, 8th pannam, 
Rigs B. 14, which contain the Sucla Homa Mantram, &c.) 

The caste-mark of the Saivas and Sactas consist of three horizontal 
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are made of meat and wine, which are then distributed 
amongst the assistants. Here follows the chanting of the 
Muntrus, and sacred texts, and the performance of the 
mudra, or gesticulations with the fingers. The whole 
service terminates with orgies amongst the votaries of a 
very licentious description. This ceremony is entitled— 
the Sri Chakra, or Purnabisheka, THE RING or “Full 
Initiation.” This method of adoring the Sacti is unques- 
tionably acknowledged by the texts regarded by the Vanis 
as authorities for the excesses practised. Wilson, on Hin. 
Sects, vol. xvii., As. Res. Ward, on the Vaisnavas, p. 309. 

In Gregory's Works (“Gregory's Notes and Observations 
upon several difficult passages in Scripture’—vol. 1. 4to. 
London, 1684) is to be found a significant comment— 
“Noah prayed daily in the Ark before the body of Adam,”’* 
i.e., before the PHALLUS, or Regenerator (Adam being the 
primitive “Phallus,” or great Procreator of the Human 
Race)—(under its present circumstances, and in the exist- 
ing dispensation). 

“The body of Adam was embalmed and transmitted from 
father to son, till at last it was delivered up by Lamech into 
the hands of Noah.” Again, the “middle of the Ark” was 
the place of prayer (and worship) made holy by the presence 
of “Adam’s ‘Body.’ ”—Gregory, p. 121. “And ‘so soon 
as ever the day began to break,’ Noah stood up towards the 
‘body of Adam,” &c., &c., “and ‘prayed’ (or ‘wor- 
shipped’).” Here was the origin of the “Eucharist,” as the 
reader will clearly see farther on. (See accompanying plate.) 

The most ancient monuments of Idolatry among the 
Gentiles were consecrated pillars (Lingas), or columns, 
which the Jews were forbidden to erect as objects of divine 
homage and adoration. And yet—a most extraordinary 


lines on the forehead, with ashes obtained if possible from the hearth, 
on which a consecrated fire is perpetually maintained. 

* “Tt may possibly seem strange,” Gregory says, “that this orison 
should be daily said before the body of Adam; but it is a most con- 
fessed Tradition among; the Eastern men that Adam was commanded 
by God that his dead body should be kept above ground till a fulness of 
time should come to commit it PasosSDnTD to the middle of the earth 
by a priest of the Most High God.” Pp. 120, 121. This “middle of the 
earth” is Mount Moriah—the Meru of India. 
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contradiction—this practice is conceived to arise from an 
imitation of Jacob, who “took a stone” and “set it up,” 
&c. Further—‘this stone was held in great veneration in 
subsequent times by the Jews and removed to Jerusalem.” 
They were accustomed to “anoint this stone;”’ and from 
the word Bethel, the place where the pillar was erected, 
came the word Beetylia among the Heathen, which signi 
fied rude stones, or uprights, which they worshipped either 
as “symbols of Divinity,” or as “true gods,” animated (at 
certain times) by the heavenly power. Thence the name 
“Bowing Stones” amongst the Welsh—not as stones to be 
“bowed-to,” but “bowing of themselves,” like the modern 
“tipping-discs” or other supposed enchanted idols or con- 
sultative tables or objects. Indeed, it would seem not 
improbable that the erection of the Pillar of Jacob actually 
gave rise to the worship of Phallus among some of the 
Pagan peoples. “For,” says Lewis, “the learned Bochart 
asserts that the Phoenicians (at least as the Jews think) first 
worshipped this very stone which Jacob set up, and after- 
wards consecrated others in imitation and in reminder of it.” 
It is to little purpose that we are reminded that the Jews 

were forbidden by their law to “make unto themselves any 
graven image;” for, as Lewis shows in the following pas- 
sage, there may be exceptions to this, as to every other 
general rule. “Notwithstanding,” he says, “the severity 
of the Law against the making of Images, yet, as Justin 
Martyr observes in his Book against Trypho, it must be 
somewhat mysterious, that God in the case of the ‘Brazen 
Serpent’ * should command an image to be made, for which 


* The “Brazen Serpent” continued to be worshipped by the Jews, and 
to have incense offered to that Idol, till the “reign of Hezekiah:— “For 
it being written in the Law of Moses, ‘whosoever looks upon it shall 
live,’ they fancied they might obtain blessings by its mediation, and 
therefore thought it worthy to be worshipped. Our learned Dr. Jackson 
observes, ‘that the pious Hezekiah was moved with the greater 
indignation against the worship of this image, because in truth it never 
was—nor was intended to be—a type of our Saviour, but a figure of 
His Grand Enemy,” &c. 

The Jews relapsed into idolatry by the adoration of the Golden Calf; 
set-up, too, not by a few schismatics, but by the entire people, with 
Aaron at their head. The Calf-superstition was doubtless a relic of 
what they had seen in Egypt in the worship of Apis and Mnevis. 
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“one of the Jews confessed he never could hear a reason 
from any of their Doctors.” According to Theodoret, 
Amobius, and Clemens of Alexandria, the Yoni (then 
become Joni; thence Joina and Ionic) of the Hindus was 
the sole object of veneration in the Mysteries of Eleusis 
(“Demosthenes on the Crown’’). 


Next we have the ‘Golden Calves’ set-up by Jeroboam at Dan and 
Bethel. Then follows (Judges viii. 22, &c.) the worship of Gideon’s 
Ephod. “The Ephod made by Gideon with the spoil of the Midian- 
ites became after his death an object of idolatry” (Ibid. p. 41). We 
have also Micah’s images and the “Teraphim.” We learn from St. 
Jerome (who received it by tradition from the ancient Jews, and 
indeed it is so stated in Numbers xxv. 1, 2, &c.,—xxiil. 28, and 
numerous other passages of the Old Testament) that the Jews adored 
Baal Phegor (Baal- Pheor), the Priapus of the Greeks and Romans. “It 
was,” he says, “principally worshipped by women; colentibitus 
maxime feminis (Baal-Phegor). Maimonides observes that the adora- 
tion offered to this Idol, called Pehor, consisted in discovering 
Chemosh, probably the same as Baal-Pheor, also received the homage 
of the Jews, as also did Milcom, Molech, Baal-berith (or Cybele), and 
numerous others—all of the same sexual cast. 

From all this in regard to their irregular worship—or rather— 
(mysteriously)—to their regular or assigned worship, it will be seen 
that the Jews fell into Idolatry—(and Phallic Idolatry, too) to an 
extent interpenetrating—again most mysteriously—the whole scope of 
their religion. There will consequently not appear anything so very 
startling in the supposition that the Ark of the Covenant contained 
symbolic objects referring to Phallic ideas. We have seen that the 
“Stone,” or “Pillar,” of Jacob was held in particular veneration— 
that it was worshipped and anointed. We know from the Jewish 
records that the Ark was supposed to contain the tables of stone. And 
if it can be demonstrated that these stones implied a Phallic reference, 
and that these “tables” were identical with the symbolism accompany- 
ing the sacred name Jehovah, lehovnh, or Yehovah, which, written in 
unpointed Hebrew, with four letters is—IEVE or IHVH (the HE 
being merely an aspirate and the same as E)—this process leaves us the 
two letters I and V (or, in another of its forms, U). Then if we add 
the I in the U we have the “Holy of Holies,” we also have the Linga 
and Yoni and Argha (Ark or Arc) of the Hindiis, the “Iswarra” or 
“Supreme Lord.” In all this may be found—mystically—the “Arc- 
Celestial” replicating-in upon itsel{—symbolically and anagrammatically 
—and presenting itself as identical with the “Lingayoni” of the “Ark of 
the Covenant.” Gregory observes that the “middle of the Ark was the 
place of prayer—made holy (consecrated) by the presence of Adam’s 
Body.” (Refer to the glyptic symbolism, the mystical engraving of 
the “Ark,” facing p. 351.) Thence "Man" was the Cabalistic 
(Rosicrucian) Microcosmos or “Little World,” in contradistinction to 
the causer, or pattern, or original—Macrocosmos, or “Great,” or “Pro- 
ducing” (“Outside”), or “Originating World.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SEVENTH. 


DOCTRINE AND RATIONALE. THE EMBODIED “CHIL- 
DREN OF THE ELEMENTS,” BOTH OF HEATHEN 
AND OF CHRISTIAN PERIODS. 


ZNL est avéré pour les Théologiens et les Philosophes 
que de la copulation de l’homme, mâle ou femelle, 
avec le Démon, naissent quelquefois des hommes. 
Et c’est de la sorte que doit naître |’ Antichrist, 
suivant bon nombre de Docteurs: Bellarmin, Suarez, Malu- 
enda, &c. Ils observent en outre que, par une cause toute 
naturelle, les enfans ainsi procréés par les Incubes (Exterior 
Spirits, with more or less power, enabled to embody them- 
selves with male human characteristics, and drawn to earth 
with the desire to form alliances with women—as hinted in 
the Bible), sont grands, trés-robustes, trés-audacieux, très- 
superbes, et trés-méchants. Voyez ladessus Maluenda; 
quant a la cause en question, il nous le donne d’après Vak 
lesius, Archiatre de Reggio. 

“Ce que les Incubes introduisent in uteros n’est pas qualecumque, 
neque quantumcumque—mais abondant, trés-chargé d’esprits et sans 
aucune serosite. Ceci est d’ailleurs pour eux chose facile: ils n’ont 
qu’à choisir des hommes chauds, robustes, et quibus succumbant; puis 
des femmes de méme temperament, quibus incumbant. Tels sont les 
termes de Vallesius. Maluenda confirme ce qui a été dit plus haut, 
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prouvant, par le témoignage de divers Auteurs, classiques la plupart, 
que c’est a pareilles unions que doivent leur naissance: Romulus et 
Rémus, d’aprés Tite-Live et Plutarque; Servius-Tullius, sixiéme roi 
des Romains, d’aprés Denys d’Halicarnasse et Pline l’Ancien; Plato le 
Philosophe, d’aprés Diogéne Laérce et Saint Jérémc; Alexandre le 
Grand, d’aprés Plutarque et Quinte-Curce; Séleucus, roi de Syrie, 
d’aprés Justin et Appien; Scipion I’ Africain, premier du nom, d’après 
Tite-Live; 1’empereur César-Auguste, d’apres Suétone; Aristoméne de 
Messénie, illustre général grec, d’apres Strabon et Pausanias. Ajoutons 
encore l’ Anglais Merlin or Melchin, né d’un Incube et d’une Religieuse, 
fille de Charlemagne. Et, enfin, comme |’ écrit Cocleus, cité par Malu- 
enda, ce Hérésiarque qui a nom Martin Luther.” 

On lit aussi dans la Sainte Ecriture, Genése, chap. 6, versei 
4, que des geants sont nés du commerce des Fils de Dieu 
(the “Angels of God”) avec les Filles des Hommes (the 
“Daughters of Men”). Ceci est la lettre même du texte 
sacré. Or, ces géants éientdes hommes de grande stature, 
comme qu’il est dit dans Baruch, chap. 3, versei 26, et de beau- 
coup supérieurs aux autres hommes. Outre cette taille 
monstrueuse, ils se signalaient encore par leur force, leurs 
rapines, leur tyrannie; aussi est-ce aux crimes des Géants 
qu’il convient d’attribuer la cause premiere et principale du 
Deluge, suivant Cornélius a Lapide, dans son Commentaire 
sur la Genèse. 

Ces animaux Incubi—spirits capable of incorporating 
themselves and of borrowing forms to effect their purpose 
without “alarming’—asserted to be an “essential Rosi- 
crucian tenet’—ces animaux naitraient-ils dans le péché 
originel, et auraient-ils rachetés par le Seigneur Christ? 
La grace leur serait-elle conferée, et par quels sacrements, 
sous quelle loi vivraient-ils, et seraient-ils capables de Béati- 
tude et de Damnation ? 

“Dans un monastère de saintes Religieuses vivait comme pension- 
naire une jeune vierge de noble famille, laquelle était tentée par un 
Incube qui lui apparaissait jour et nuit, et, avec les plus instantes 
prières, avec les allures de l'amant le plus passionne, la sollicitait sans 
cesse au péché. Elle cependant, soutenue par la grdce de Dieu et la 
frequentation des sacrements, demeurait ferme dans sa resistance. Mais 
malgré toutes ses dévotions, ses jeunes, ses voeux; malgré les exorcismes, 
les bénédictions, les injonctions faites par les exorcistes à 1'Incube de 
renoncer à ses persecutions; en dépit de la multitude de reliques et 
autres objets sacres accumules dans la chambre de la jeune fille, des 
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flambeaux ardents qu’on y entretenait toute la nuit,l’Incube n’en per- 
sistait pas moins à lui apparaître comme de coutume sous la forme d’un 
très-beau jeune homme. Enfin, parmi les doctes personnages consultés 
à ce propos, se trouva un Théologien d’une grande érudition: lequel, 
observant que la jeune fille tentée était d’un temperament tout à fait 
flegmatique, conjectura que cet Incube devait être un demon aqueux (il 
y a en effet, comme en temoigne Guaccius, des demons ignés, aériens, 
flegmatiques, terrestres, souterrains, ennemis du jour.”) 


We may here remark that the above expresses some of 
the notions of the Rosicrucians in regard to those that 
they denominate—“Les Enfans Aériens et Les Enfantes 
Aériennes:”—their Ondins and Ondines, their Sylphs and 
Sylphides, their Gnomes and Gnomides, their Kebels, Kebelles 
or Kololds (Krolls or Krolles) and their Salamanders and 
Salamandrines. 


“Le Théologien érudit ordonna qu’on fit immédiatement dans la 
charnbre de la jeune fille une fumigation de vapeur. On apporte en 
conséquence une marmite neuve en terre transparente; on y met une 
once de canne aromatique, de poivre cubébe, de racines d’aristoloche 
des deux espéces, de cardomome grand et petit, de gingembre, de 
poivre long, de caryophyllée, de cinnamome, de canelle caryophyllée, 
de macis, de noix muscades, de storax calamite, de benjoin, de bois 
d’aloés, et de trisanthes, le tout dans trois livres d’eau-de-vie demi- 
pure; on place la marmite sur des cendres chaudes, afin de faire monter 
la vapeur fumigante, et l’on tient la chambre close. La fumigation 
fait arriver l’Incube, mais qui, cette fois, n’osa jamais pénétrer dans la 
chambre. Seulement, si la jeune fille en sortait pour se promener dans 
le jardin ou dans le cloitre, il lui apparaissait aussitot tout en restant 
invisible aux autres, et lui jetant ses bras autour du cou, lui dérobait ou 
plutõt lui arrachait des baisers, ce qui faisait cruellement souffrir cette 
honnête pucelle. Enfin, après nouvelle consultation, notre Théologien 
ordonna a la jeune fille de porter sur elle de petites boulettes composées 
de parfums exquis, tels que musc, ambre, civette, baume de Pérou et 
autres. Ainsi munie, elle s’en alia se promener dans le jardin où sur- 
le-champ lui apparut l’ Incube, furieux et menaçant; toutefois, il n’osa 
point l’ approcher, et apres s’étre mordillé le doigt, comme s’] méditait 
une vengeance, il disparut pour ne plus revenir.—Confesseur de Nonnes, 
homme grave et très-digne de foi.” 


Je sais que beaucoup de mes lecteurs, la plupart peut- 
être, diront de moi ce que les Epicuriens et bon nombre de 
Philosophes Stoïciens disaient de S. Paul (Actes des Apôtres, 
c. 17, V. 18): “I semble qu’il annonce des divinités nou- 
velles,” et tourneront ma doctrine en ridicule. Mais ils n’en 
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seront pas moms tenus de détruire les arguments qui pré- 
cedent, de nous dire ce que c’est que ces Demons Incubes, 
vulgairement appelés Follets, qui n’ont peur ni des exorcismes, 
ni des objets sacrés, ni de la Croix du Christ; et enfin de 
nous expliquer les divers effets et phénomenes relates par 
nous dans Imposition de cette doctrine. 

The above passage is very curious, since it gives the key 
(a matter which has puzzled every speculator) as to the 
meaning of the masquerade and “Folly” and antic system 
which prevails in the Catholic application of the Christian 
Doctrine at the “Pre-Lent” period, and the recurring 
Festivals, or the Jovial, Mercurial, Venus — patronised 
periods. Folle:—Follets (m.), Follettes (f.), Folletins (m.), 
Folletinnes (f). These are the names of the male and 
female masquerading, gambolling “Follies,” or Fays or 
Elves or Sprightly Spirits—under their various fanciful 
names, and in their picturesque, sportive, masquerading 
disguises—the “pied-populace” of that “world-turned- 
upside-down,” in the general male and female interchange 
and frolicsome “Glorying’—the Carnival, or Grotesque 
(in reality, religious) Celebration of all countries. Dancing 
is also sacred in certain senses. The “Precentor” of the 
Cathedrals was originally the Leader of the Choirephists, 
or Chorephists, or Corephests. Thence Coriphes, or Cory- 
phées, for female dancers. 

Luxure et humidité sont deux termes correspondants: ce 
n’est pas sans raison que les Poétes ont fait naitre Vénus 
de la mer, voulant indiquer, comme I'expliquent les Mytho- 
logues, que la luxure a sa source dans ’humidité. Lorsque 
les Incubes s’unissent aux femmes dans leur corps propre 
et naturel, sans metamorphose ou artifice, les femmes ne les 
voient pas, ou, si elles les voient, c’est comme une ombre 
presque incertaine et a peine sensible. Quando vero volunt 
se visibiles amasiis reddere, atque ipsis delectationem in con- 
gressu carnale afferre, sibi indumentum visibile assumunt, et 
corpus crassum reddunt. Par quel art (magic), ceci est leur 
secret. Notre philosophic à courte vue est impuissante à 
le découvrir. 
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Hector Boethius, Hist. Scot., raconte aussi le cas d’un 
jeune Ecossais qui, pendant plusieurs mois, reçut dans sa 
chambre, quoique les portes et fenétres en fussent hermé- 
tiquement (note: this word comes from the “Hermetic 
Brothers,” or the Rosicrucians) fermées, les visites d’une 
Diablesse Succube (as it was supposed or assumed, per- 
haps wrongfully) de la plus ravissante beauté; caresses, 
baisers, embrassements, sollicitations, cette Diablesse (or 
Temptress) mit tout en ceuvre,ut secum—ce qu'elle ne put 
toutefois obtenir de ce vertueux jeune homme. A worthy 
example to youth: “especially in this generation,” will be 
an exclamation vividly rising to the mind of the reader. 

D’autres fois aussi le Demon, soit incube, soit succube, 
s’accouple avec des homines ou des femmes dont-il ne 
recoit rien des hommages, sacrifices ou offrandes qu’il a 
couturne d’imposer aux Sorciers et aux Sorcierés, comme on 
ľa vu plus haut. C’est alors simplement un amoureux 
passionné, n’ayant qu’un but, un désir: posséder—la per- 
sonne qu’il aime. II y a de ceci une foule d’exemples, 
qu’on peut trouver dans les Auteurs, entre autres celui de 
Menippus Lycius, lequel, apres avoir maintes et maintes fois 
avec une femme, en fut prié de l’épouser; mais un certain 
Philosophe, qui assistait au repas de noces, ayant deviné ce 
qu’était cette femme, dit a Menippus qu’il avait affaire a 
une Compuse, c’est-a-dire a une Diablesse Succube: aussitôt 
notre mariée s’évanouit en gémissant.—Lisez la-dessus 
Coelius Rodiginus, Antiq., livre 29, chap. 5. These extra- 
ordinary narrations form the basis, and supply the material, 
for Keats's poem of “Lamia,” and Coleridge's poetic sketch, 
“Christabel.” 

Nous avons de plus, a l'appui de notre these, l’ Evangile 
de S. Jean, ch. 10, v. 16, où il est dit:—“J’ai encore 
d’autres brebis qui ne sont pas de cette bergerie; il faut 
aussi que je les amène, et elles entendront ma voix, et il n’y 
aura qu’une seule bergerie et qu’un seul berger.” Si nous 
dernandons quelles peuvent etre ces brebis qui ne sont pas 
de cette bergerie, et quelle est cette bergerie dont parle le 
Seigneur Christ, tous les Commentateurs nous réspondent 
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que la seule bergerie du Christ c’est l’Eglise, a laquelle la 
predication de l’Evangile devait amener les Gentils, qui 
étaient d’une autre bergerie que celle des Hebreux. Pour 
eux, en effet, la bergerie du Christ, c’était la Synagogue, 
d’abord parce que David avait dit,—Psaume 94, V. 7: 
“Nous sommes son peuple et ses brebis qu’il nourrit dans 
ses paturages;” puis, parce que la promesse avait été faite 
a Abraham et à David que la Messie sortirait de leur race, 
parce qu’il était attendu par le peuple Hébreu, annoncé 
par les Prophétes, qui étaient Hébreux, et que son avéne- 
ment, ses actes, sa passion, sa mort et sa résurrection 
étaient comme figurés d’avance dans les sacrifices, le culte 
et les cérémonies de la loi des Hébreux. 

Les Anges ne sont pas tous de purs esprits: décision 
conforme du deuxieme Concile de Nicée. Existence de 
créatures ou animaux raisonnables autres que l’homme, et 
ayant comme lui un corps et une 4me. Et quoi ces animaux 
different-ils de Phomme? Quelle est leur origine? De- 
scendent-ils, comme tous les hommes d’Adam, d’un seul 
individu? Y a-t-il entre eux distinction de sexes? Quelles 
sont leurs mœurs, leurs lois, leurs habitudes sociales? 
Quelle sont la forme et l’organisation de leur corps? Com- 
paraison tirée de la formation du vin. Ces animaux sont- 
ils sujets aux maladies, aux innrmités physiques et morales, 
a la mort? Naissentils dans le péché originel? Ont-ils 
été rachetés par Jésus-Christ, et sont-ils capables de béati- 
tude et de damnation? Preuves de leur existence. 


“De la Démonialité et des ‘ANIMAUX INCUBES ET SUCCUBES’ 
(‘Children of the Elements’); où l’on prouve qu’il existe sur terre des 
créatures raisonnables autres que l’ homme, ayant comme lui un corps et 
une âme, naissant et mourant comme lui, rachetées par N. S. Jésus- 
Christ et capables de salut ou de damnation.” Par le R. P. Louis 
Marie Sinistrari d Ameno, de 1’ Ordre des Mineurs Réformés de l'étroite 
Observance de Saint-François (xvii. siecle). Publié d'après le Manu- 
scrit original découvert a Londres en 1872, et traduit du Latin par 
Isidore Liseux. (Seconde Edition.) Paris, Isidore Liseux, 5 Rue 
Scribe, 1876. 


Tower of Babel. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-EIGHTH. 


ROBERT FLUDD (ROBERTUS DE FLUCTIBUS), THE 
ENGLISH ROSICRUCIAN. 


AT is a reflection on the knowledge of the compilers 
of all books treating of the history and topography 
of Kent, that perhaps the most remarkable man 
born in it—because his pursuits lay out of the 
beaten track of recognition or of praise—should not be men- 
tioned in any of the descriptive or biographical works that we 
have met with concerning that Country—undoubtedly one 
of the most interesting in England. In some general bio- 
graphies and dictionaries the name of Robert Fludd, Doctor 
of Medicine, &c., does occur. But the notices concerning 
his life are very scanty, possibly because there was little 
material for them existent in his own age. We have, in 
our studies of the Rosicrucian doctrine, purposely made 
the life of Dr. Robert Flood an object of close examination. 
We have searched for every possible personal memorial of 
him. We have been rewarded with, however, but frag- 
mentary matter. Our information concerning his life is 
quite the reverse of extensive; notwithstanding our intimacy 
with his writings. 

Our ideas and conviction in regard of this truly great 
man being what they are, the extreme curiosity, and the 
vivid interest, may be divined with which we set-out on 
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our first expedition to discover, and to make ourselves fully 
acquainted with, his place of birth, and his own and the 
seat of his family. It was in the afternoon of a summer day 
that we sought out the village of Bersted, situate a few miles 
distant from Maidstone in Kent, on the Ashford Road. 
Flood is buried in the ancient church (a small one) of Ber- 
sted—a village, or rather hamlet, boasting an assemblage of 
larger or smaller houses around a green, none of any con- 
siderable pretension; cottages—neat specimens of English 
rural cottages they may be called, with small gardens, 
varying gables, and crossed lattices. There are woody 
grounds and picturesque hop-plantations enclosing this 
quiet, homely-looking place; with its solemn church up an 
elevation in the corner of this extensive triangular green— 
with excellent smooth cricket-space in the centre. The 
church in which he lies!—what words for such a man. To 
us—or to any Rosicrucian student who knew who he was 
and what he had done—he was the whole country. His 
influence extended from, and vivified everything—this, the 
whole way from the “Star’—the old inn, or rather hotel, 
from which we had started in the morning in order to 
pilot our way thither;—through the quiet country, passing 
few people and only small groups of cattle straggling along 
the sunshiny road. 

It was with feelings just as reverential, just as melancholy, 
and greatly as enthusiastic, as those with which we contem- 
plated the tomb of Shakspeare in Stratford-on-Avon, that 
we stood (knowing the man, as it were, so well) silent and 
absorbed—revolving many—many  thoughts—before 
theoblong slab of dark slate-coloured marble—(greatly like 
Shakspeare’s again)—which covered the place of last deposi- 
tion of Robertus de Fluctibus—as into which parallel he had 
latinised, according to the usage mostly of the Elizabethan 
period, his name—Robert Fludd or Flood. Flood’s monu- 
ment occupies a large space of the wall of the chancel on 
the left hand, as you stand before the altar looking—up the 
body of the small church towards the door. The monument 
is singularly like Shakspeare’s, even allowing for the pre- 
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vailing architectural fashion of the time. There is a seated 
half-length figure of Flood with his hand on a book, as if 
just raising his head, from reading, to look at you. The 
figure is nearly of life-size. There is, moreover, a very 
striking similarity in Dr. Flood’s.grand thinking counten- 
ance to that of Shakspeare himself, and his brow has all the 
same breadth, and is as equally suggestive of knowledge 
and of power. 

The Church of Bersted is very small and old. The square 
tower of the church is covered with masses of dark ivy. 
The grassy ground slopes, with its burial mounds, from 
about the foundation of the old building towards the some- 
what distant village of Bersted. The churchyard descends 
in picturesque inclination, and is divided by a low brick- 
wall; over which, here and there, flowers and overgrowth 
have broadly scaled from the garden of the old-fashioned, 
though neat-looking rustic, picturesque parsonage. There 
is a winding green lane, with high hedges, which leads down 
to the village. All is open, and quietly rural. It is true 
English scenery, homely and still. The large trees, and the 
Abundance of turfy cover over the whole ground-view, 
pleases. The rustic impression and the deep country silence 
befit that spot where one of the most extraordinary thinkers 
in the English roll of original men lies at rest. When we 
were in this neighbourhood, and on the first occasion that 
we sought out Bersted, it was a calm grey summer’s after- 
noon. The still clouds, which seemed to prolong the grey 
general haze dwelling on the more distant landscape, were 
impressive of a happy—quietly happy—repose. And as we 
stood on our return towards Maidstone—having spent, we 
believe, upwards of three hours in meditative notice either 
in the church or musing and strolling round it—the slopes 
of the hopgrounds presented a field of view of light, lovely 
green. Out of this low-lying landscape to which we reverted, 
Bersted Church Tower rose small. It has four sculptured 
bears (“Bersted, Bearstead”) at the four angles, for pin- 
nacles, to the square tower. These miniature bears, perched 
upon the summit, looked to me at about half-a-mile’s dis- 
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tance like four crows. The distant wooded hills showed 
faint to the eye. There was no wind. The air was warm 
and silent. The country was green and luxuriant. 

Robert Flood was a Brother of the Rosy-Cross. He is 
called the English Rosicrucian. To those who never heard 
his name, the titles of his books will suffice to prove the 
wonderful extent of his erudition, and the strange, mystical 
character of the man. We would warn every inquirer to 
place not the least reliance upon any account which they 
may meet of Robert Flood in any of the ordinary bio- 
graphies, or in any Encyclopaedia or other book professing 
to give an account of the Rosicrucians. We beg the curious 
not to believe one word—except dates, and scarcely these 
—that are to be found in accepted scientific treatises, or 
otherwise, purporting to speak of Flood, or of his compeers. 
These are all at fault—and ignorant—particularly and 
generally. 

Robert Flood was the second son of Sir Thomas Flood, 
Treasurer of War to Queen Elizabeth. The name was ori- 
ginally Lloyd, and the family came from Wales. Robert 
Flood was born at Milgate House, of which edifice, one 
corner still remains built in the manor-house which was 
erected on its site when the old house fell to ruin. Milgate 
House is situated near Bersted. Flood was born in the 
year 1574. He was entered at St. John's College, Oxford, 
in 1591. He travelled for six years in France, Spain, Italy, 
and Germany. He was a member of the College of Physi- 
cians, London. He was M.B., M.D., B.A.,and M.A. The 
latter degree he took in 1605. He began to publish in 
1616. He died at his house in Coleman Street, London, 
in the year 1637. Flood is also stated by Fuller to have 
lived in “Fanchurch” Street. 

The list of Flood’s works comprise the following:— 

1. “Utriusque cosmi, majoris scilicet et minoris, Physica, Metaphysica 
atque Technica Historia.” Oppenheim, 1617-19. In Two Volumes, Folio. 

2. “Tractatus Apologeticus integritatem societatis de Rosea-Cruce 
defendens.” Leyden, 1617. 

3. “Monochordon mundi symphoniarum, seu replicatio ad apologiam 
Johannis Kepleri.” Francfort, 1620. 
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4. “Anatomia Theatrum triplici effigie designatum.” At the same 
place, 1623. 

5. “Philosophia Sacra et vere Christiana, seu Meteorologia Cosmica." 
At the same place, 1626. 

6. “Medicina Catholica, seu, Mysteritim Artis Medicandi Sacrarium.” 
The same, 1626. 

7. “Integrum Morborum Mysterium.” The same, 1631. 

8. “Clavis Philosophic et Alchymiae.” The same, 1633. 

g. “Philosophia Mosaica.” Gondse, 1638. 

10.” Pathologia Dasrnoniaca.” The same, 1640. 


The above account of Flood's Rosicrucian works is from 
“Fuller’s Worthies.” 

There are notices of Dr. Flood in the “Athena et Fasti 
Oxoniensis,” in Chalmers’ “Biographical Dictionary” under 
the names of “Flood,” “Mersenne,” and “Gassendi,” in 
Granger’s “Celebrated Characters,” and in Renaudot— 
“Conferences Publiques,” tom. iv. page 87. Also in Brucker. 

Upon Flood’s monument there are two marble-books 

bearing the following titles:—‘“Misterium Cabalisticum,” 
and “Philosophia Sacra.” There were originally eight 
books represented in all; “studding” the front of the tablet 
(as the look of it may be described). The inscription to his 
memory is as follows :- 
“viii. Die. Mensis vii. A°.Dm., M.D.C.XXXVII.” (8th September 
1637). “Odoribus vrna vaporat crypta tegit cineres nee speciosa tvos 
ovod mortale minvs tibi. Te commitimus vnum ingenii vivent hie 
monumenta tui nam tibi qui similis scribit moritur-que sepulchrum pro 
tota eternum posteritate facit. Hoc monumentum Thomas Flood Gore 
Covrte in-oram apud Cantianos armiger infcelissimam in charissimi 
patrui sui memoriam erexit, die Mensis Augusti, M.D.C.XXXVII.” 

In the life of the astronomer Gassendi will be found some 
mention of the career, and of the distinctions, of Robert 
Flood. A work of Gassendi's bearing the title—“Epistolica 
Exercitatio, in qua precipua principia philosophiæ Roberti 
Fluddi deteguntur, et ad recentes illius libris adversus 
patrem Marinum Mersennum scriptos respondetur,” —was 
printed at Paris in 1628. This piece was reprinted in the 
third volume of Gassendi's works published at Paris in 
1658, under the title of “Examen Philosophiæ Fluddanæ,” 
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&c. Flood wrote two books against Mersennus, who 
had assailed his philosophy. The title of the first book 
was—“Sophia cum moria certamen, in quo lapis Lydius 
a falso structore Patre Marino Mersenno, monacho repro- 
batus, voluminis sui Babylonici in Genesi figurata accurate- 
examinat.” This work was published in Folio at Francfort 
in 1629. The name of the second book was—‘Sum- 
mum bonorum, quod est verum magize, Cabale, Alchymiz, 
Fratrum RoseCrucis Virorum, subjectura indictanim scien- 
tiarum laudem, in insignis calumniatoris Fr. Man Mersenni 
dedecus publicatum, per Joachim Frizium, 1629. 

In this Book, which we now bring to a close in its Second 
Edition, we have traced and expounded the philosophy of 
the authentic Rosicrucians, as developed in the folios of the 
celebrated Dr. Flood—‘“Robertus de Fluctibus” We are 
the first Author who has brought forward Flood’s name to 
the reading world, justified his claims, and made him 
known through the most laboured and long-studied trans- 
lation with continual reference to hundreds of books in all 
languages, dead and living, which bore reference to Flood’s 
sublimest philosophical speculations. All the world has 
heard of the Rosicrucians—few or none have ever taken 
the trouble to ascertain whether the stupendous and appa- 
rently audacious claims of these philosophers were rightly 
or wrongly estimated—that is, whether to be adjudged as 
founded on the rock of truth, or seeking steadiness and root 
only in the sands of delusion. The Author began his inqui- 
ries, in the year 1850, in a spirit of the utmost disbelief; 
thus taught by the world's assumptions and opinions. Much 
of this indoctrinated preoccupation the wise man has to 
unlearn in his progress through life. Fogs, and prejudices, 
and prepossessions cleared from the Author’s mind as he 
advanced. 

After the very considerable space of twenty-eight years 
of study of the Rosicrucians, the author of this work ends: 
—(as he ends.) Let the candid reader, himself, judge in 
what frame of mind the Author of the “Rosicrucians” 
concludes. How should any .one complete an inquiry 
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in regard to the Majestic Brothers of the Rosy Cross— 
otherwise the Rosicrucians? The story of the Rosicrucians 
is of the widest interest. The proof of this fact lies in the 
accumulation of letters from persons in every condition of 
life addressed to the Authors of the present work since the 
publication of the First Edition from all parts of the world; 
anonymously, or with particulars of names, &c. 

The celebrated author of the “Confessions of an English 
Opium Fater” (Thomas de Quincey), in his “Historico- 
Critical Inquiry into the Origin of the Rosicrucians and the 
Free-Masons,” originally published in the London Magazine 
of January 1824, also continued in the succeeding number, 
has this remarkable passage: “Rosicrucianism is not Free- 
masonry. The exoterici, at whose head Bacon stood, and 
who afterwards composed the Royal Society of London, 
were the antagonist party of the Theosophists, Cabbalists, 
and Alchemists. At the head of whom stood Fludd; and 
from whom Freemasonry took its rise.” 

Thus we leave the Rosicrucians—as men—(just as we 
ought to leave them)—in the same mystery as that state 
of really impenetrable mystery in which we find them. Let 
the mask and the “mystery” still remain before them, con- 
cealing them and their purposes in the world.—As it is 
enjoined! 


The “Rosicrucian Cross on a ‘Calvary.’ ” 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 


THE FIRST. 
NOTICE OF AN ANCIENT WORK. 


THE following extraordinary work—which is so rare and so valuable 
(see below) in its original edition, that we have reason to believe the 
Authors of the “Rosicrucians” can congratulate themselves in being 
the possessors, in all probability, of the only copy in existence—was 
suppressed, wherever found, on its appearance. The author, in reality, 
was never known. It is considered probable that this book had a 
paramount effect in bringing about, and in compassing the success 
of, the Reformation. 

“Disputatio Nova contra Mulieres; Qua Probatur eas Homines non 
esse. Anno, M.D.XCV. Theses de Mulieribus quod Homines non sint. 
Cum in Samaria, ut in campo omnis licentise, liberum sit credere et do- 
cere, Jesum Christum, Filium Dei Salvatorem et Redeptorem animarum 
nostrarum, una cum Spiritu Sancto non esse Deum, licebit opinor 
etiam mihi credere, quod multo minus est, mulieres scilicet non esse 
Homines,—et quod inde sequitur, —Christum ergo pro iis non esse 
passum, nee eas salvari. Si enim non solum in hoc regno tolerantur, 
sed etiam a magnatibus præmiis afficiuntur, qui blasphemant Credo- 
rem, cur ego exilium aut supplicium timere debeo, qui simpliciter 
convicior creaturam? præsertim cum eo modo ex Sacris literis probare 
possim, mulierem non esse hominem, quo illi probant Christum non 
esse Deum.” 

“Admonitio Theologicæ Facultatis in Academia Witebergensi, ad scho- 
lasticam juventutem, de libello famoso et blasphemo recens sparso, 
cujus titulus est:—‘Disputatio Nova contra Mulieres, qua ostenditur, 
eas homines non esse.’ Witenbergæ. Excudebat Vidua Matthsei 
Welaci, Anno M.D.XCV. (1595).” 

“Defensio SEXUS MULIEBRIS, Opposita futilissimse Disputationi 
recens editse, qua suppresso Authores et Typographi nomine blas- 
pheme contenditur. Mulieres Homines non Esse. Simon Gediccus 
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S.S. Theol. Doct, &c . Lipsia, Apud Henricum Samuelem Scipio 
nem, Anno M.D.C.C.VII. (1708).” 

“Auctor hujus Dissert: rarissima credit: valeat Acidalius. Vide, 
inter alios, Freytagii Analecta—de libris rarioribus, p. 5.” (Very 
ancient handwriting in the copy itself.) “Acidalius died, aged 28 
years only, 1595.” Hallam’s Lit. H., p. 14. This is only surmise. 
The authorship of the Book is unknown. It was rigorously suppressed. 


THE SECOND. 
THE ARK OF NOAH. 
Supplementary Notes to the engravings at pp. 351 and 340. 


Note to Plate “Mysterinm.”—The explanation of this engraving will 
be found at page 351. The ancient volume from'which it is taken is 
very rare, and bears the following title:-— 


“Antiqvitatvm IVDAICARVM : (LIBRI IX :) 


In qûis, preter Ivdee, Hierosolymorum, et Templi Salomonis accura 
tam delineationem, precipui Sacri ac profani gentis ritus describun- 
tur (auctore Benedicto Aria Montano Hispalensi). Adiectis formis 
æneis. Lvgdani Batavorum. Ex officina Planteniana apud Francis. 
cum Raphelengium—1593.” 

The Ark of Noah-the medium of escape from the Deluge, and the 
mythic means of the perpetuation of the Human Family (afterwards Race). 
The Post-Diluvian “Signs of the Zodiac” are here correctly designated 
as in number " Twelve." Let the judicious Reader remark that twelve 
times thirty are Three-Hundrecl-and-Sixty, which is not the number of 
the degrees of this symbolical plan. There are twelve divisions in this 
ark. The centre space is that through which the “Dove” or “Raven,” 
escaped-out into the “open” in search of its new home, or into the 
restored world when the waters “went down” or “disappeared.” 
Each of the twelve spaces in the accompanying plan contains twenty- 
five degrees which make an aggregate of three hundred degrees. The 
mythical figure contained in the Ark is presumably that of Noah. It 
is also evidently the symbolical figure of the “Saviour,” and typically 
only that of Noah; for the hands are “crossed,” and the feet and 
hands bear the marks of the “Incision’”—the “Nails of the Crucifixion 
(or Passion).” Twenty-five, the number of the degrees in each space 
or sign of this “Noachic Ark,” Arca, or Chest (Gigantic), are the 
number of the Knights of the Garter; with the reserved “twenty- 
sixth,” or Kingly or Sovereign Seat. In this respect the ark may be 
regarded as the grand mythic “Idea” of the “Round Table;” as that 
was the production of the central mythic “Idea” of the “Sangreal” 
or “Sangrail.”—Refer to Engraving at p. 351, and the Rosicrucian com- 
ment upon the same. See pages 340, 341, 345, 350, 351, and the whole 
of the Chapter referring to the “origin” of the Order of the “Garter.” 
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THE THIRD NOTE—WITH ITS CABALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE SANG-REALE, GREAL, OR HOLY GREALE. 


THE engraving at p. 340 gives the mystical idea, or suggestion, of the 
Round Table of the Knights of King Arthur, which is again typical of 
the San Gréal. The romance of Guyot, or at least the traditional fable 
of the San Gréal, spread over France, Germany, and England. In the. 
twelfth century the dogma of transubstantiation not being yet defined 
by the Church, the chalice, the mark of the Knights Templars, had not 
the deep mystic meaning which it received in the following century. 
The graal signifies a vase. The San Gréal is identified with the vessel, 
in which Jesus celebrated the Holy Supper, and which also was used 
to receive His Blood flowing from the wound inflicted upon Him by 
the centurion Longinus. Walter Mapes, the historian of the San 
Gréal, ascribes to it a supernatural origin. He gave out that God was 
its real author, and had revealed it, in a celestial vision, to a holy 
hermit of Britain towards the year A.D. 720. This writer makes Joseph 
one of the coryphai of his history of the San Greal. After forty-two 
years of captivity, Joseph of Arimathea, the guardian of the Grail or 
Gréal, is at last set at liberty by the Emperor Vespasian. In possession 
of the sacred vessel, and a few more relics, and accompanied by his 
relations and disciples, Hebron and Alain the Fisherman, he travels 
over a part of Asia, where he converts Enelach, King of Sarras. He 
then goes to Rome, and thence to Britain, where he preaches the gospel 
and performs thirty-four miracles. He settles in the Island “Yniswi- 
trin,” Isle of Glass (the Greal is of emerald, and consequently green), 
or Glastonbury, where he founds an Abbey (Glastonbury Abbey), and 
institutes the Round Table (Arthur did this), in imitation of the Holy 
Supper, which was partaken-of at a “Round Table” with the Twelve 
Disciples in their mythical double-places, twenty-four in all, and with 
the double chief-seat, or “cathedra,” for the President, or the “Saviour.” 
Lastly, the apostle of the Britons builds a palace, in which he preserves 
his precious relics, the Sacred Cup (refused to the Laity as a commu- 
nion), which takes the name of San Greal, the bloody spear (the “upright” 
of the St. George’s Cross, to whom the “Garter” is dedicated), with 
which the centurion Longinus pierced the side of the Lord, from whence 
issued “blood and water’—the Rosicrucian heraldic colours (royal), 
Mars—Red; Luna—Argent (or “Fire” and “Water”). There are 
Eight Angels, one to each half-heaven, or dark or light sides, guarding 
the Four Corners of the World. The Sacred Cup is identified with the 
vessel of the Holy Supper. The Templars are the successors of the 
Knights of the Round Table. Their successors again were the Knights 
of Malta, with their Eight Langues,” or Nations—each represented in 
a blade of, or ray, of the Eight-pointed RED Templar Cross. 
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The Temple Church, London, was dedicated to St. Mary. The 
Gréal is a sort of oracle. It is, so to speak, at the orders of the 
“Mother of God,” to execute all “Her” commands. Parsival—the 
German champion-hero—thinks of transporting the Greal to the East, 
from whence it originally came. He takes the San Gréal, embarks at 
Marseilles with the Templars, and arrives at the court of his brother 
Feirifix in India. The Sacred Cup manifests a desire that Parsival 
should remain possessor of the “Gréal,” and only change his name into 
that of Prester John (Prestre, or Pretre, Jehan, or John). Parsival 
and the Templars settle in India. After the disappearance of the 
Gréal in the West, King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, 
losing the “central object,’ or the “Rose” (Rosicrucianism) of the 
Table, go on a scattered (Knight-Errant or romantic) championship 
in search of it. They travel over the world-but in vain. They can- 
not find the “Gréal.” For it is for ever hidden in the far “East,” or 
in the land of the “Sun.” Wolfram von Eschenbach tells us that 
Meister Guyot-le-Provengal found at Toledo an Arabian book, written 
by an astrologer named Flegetanis, containing the story of the mar- 
vellous vase called “Greal.” The sacred vase, or the San Greal, was 
placed, according to the myth of Guyot, in a Temple (or Chapel), 
guarded by Knights Templeis or Templois (Knights Templars). The 
Temple of the Greal was placed upon a mountain in the midst of a thick 
wood. The name of this mysterious mountain (like the Mount 
Meru of the Hindoos and Olympus of the Greeks) hints sublimity and 
secrecy. Guyot calls it Mont Salvagge, wild or inaccessible mountain 
(or “Holy Way”). The Greal was made of a wonderful “Stone” 
called Exillis, which had once been the most brilliant jewel in .the 
“Crown of the Archangel Lucifer’—the gem was emerald (green ; 
Friday; the unlucky in one sense, the “sacred” woman’s day in another 
sense). The “Stone” was brought from heaven (rescue) by Angels, 
and left to the care of Titurel, the First King of the Greal, who trans- 
mitted it to Amfortas, the Second King, whose sister “Herze”-loide 
was the mother of Parsival, the Third King of the San Greal. (These 
are the Three Kings of Cologne, or the Three Magi or Astrologers.) 
A great many towns pretended to possess this holy relic. In 1247 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem sent the San Gréal to King Henry the 
Third of England, as having belonged to Nicodemus (see the “Gospel 
of Nicodemus”) and Joseph of Arimathea. The inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople, about the same time, also fancied that a vessel which they 
had long esteemed as a sacred relic was the San Gréal. The 
Genoese also felt certain that their santo catino (Catillo: v. a. (L.) 
“to lick dishes;” Catinus, i. m. (L.) “a dish”) was nothing else than 
the San Gréal. The same (or similar) modifications of the myth are 
to be noticed in a romance, in prose, entitled “Percival - le - Gallois.” 
Not only is the Round Table considered in this book as an imita- 
tion of the "Holy Supper," but the author goes so far as to give it 
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the name of San Gréal itself. In the Romance of Merlin, written 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, it is ROUND TABLE. 
said that the Round Table instituted by Joseph in (Mythical,) 
imitation of the Holy Supper was called “Graal,” 
that Joseph induced Arthur’s father to create a 
third Round Table in honour of the Holy Trinity. 
“THE SAN GREAL. An Inquiry into the 
Origin and Signification of the Romances of the 
San Gréal. By Dr. F. G. Bergmann, Dean of the 
Faculty of Letters at Strasburg, and Member of x. Rose “Crucified.” 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries, Copen- 2- ROSE “restored to 
hagen. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, z Life.” p: 
1870.” We quote the above in parts. 3- “CONSUMMATION. 


“HONI-SOIT QUI MAL-Y-PENSE.” 


THE ROUND TABLE IS THE RATIONALE OR APOTHEOSIS OF THE 
MosT NOBLE THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 


The Round Table of King Arthur is a Grand Mythological Synthesis. 
It is a whole Mythology in itself. It is perennial. It is Christian. 
By tradition, the Round Table of King Arthur devolves from the very 
earliest period. The illustration opposite page 340 was copied from 
the original with great care and attention. King Arthur, in the 
principal seat, is idealised in the person of King Henry the Eighth, in 
whose time the Round Table is supposed to have been repaired and 
refaced. In the Revolution, Cromwell's soldiery, after the capture of 
Winchester, and in the fury at the imputed idea of idolatry (the Round 
Table is the English “Palladium “), made a target of it. The marks of 
many balls are still conspicuous. The five-leaved Roses (Red and 
White Roses; Rhodion, Rhodes—Knights of Rhodes or of Malta, the 
successors of the Templars) typify the Ten Original Signs of the Zodiac 
Red-Rose, Five Signs (Aspiration or Ascension); White-Rose, Five. 
Signs (or Leaves), Descension (or “Con’’-descension, or S.S., or Holy 
Ghost (the key of the whole apotheosis, according to the mystical Jacob 
Beehmen). The whole is radiant (notwithstanding that the rays are 
green; otherwise expressive of the “Linea Viridis” seu “Benedicta 
Viriditas:’—Rosicrucian). (See pages 162-164) from the “seed-spot,” 
or “Golden Sun” (Grand Astronomical Central Flame), in the centre). 
This double-rose, “barbed” or “thorned,” Sol, is (in this form) the 
Tudor Rose (the Rose-en-Soleil, be it remembered, was another of the 
Tudor badges); denoting the union of the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster in the person of Harry the Eighth. It will be observed that 
each Knight of the Round Table is seated as at the base of an 
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obelisk. The architectural “obeliscar’” form (rayed, or spread, or 
bladed) is universal, all the world over, both in old times and modern 
times. The Egyptian Obelisks are sacred to the Sun. The Paladins 
of Charlemagne were Twelve in number. The Marshals of France 
should be twelve in number. The Judges of England, according to 
old constitutional rationale, should be twelve; as the number of a 
Jury are twelve. All these are mythical of the Twelve Signs, or 
Divisions, of the Zodiac, the Twelve Jewish Tribes, the twelve oracular 
stones in the breastplate of the High Priest of the Jews, and, in the 
Christian aspect of the mysticism, the Twelve Apostles; with the 
“Reprobate Condemned Central Sign” as Judas, the Traitor. The 
whole is Cabalistic in the highest degree ; and therefore ordinarily un- 
intelligible. It signifies the Second Dispensation, or the astrological 
reproduction and re-arrangement of the Zodiac, when the original Ten 
Signs of the Ecliptic (mythically the gladius of the Archangel 
Michael) became Twelve ; and when the mystic system underwent 
the GREATEST CHANGE— presenting a new traditionary and reproduc- 
tive face. (Refer to Chapter on the origin of the Order of the Garter, 
page 282, and thenceforward.) 


CONCLUDING NOTE.—REMARKS UPON TWO CURIOUS BOOKS. 


THE following old book is a very extraordinary one ; as the design and 
tendency of it will puzzle most persons who are acquainted with the 
nature of the antagonistic relations which were supposed to exist between 
the Church of Rome and the Rosicrucians. The book is exceedingly 
scarce and valuable : 

“Rosa Jesuitica, oder Jesuitische Rottgesellen, das ist, Eine Frag ob 
die Zween Orden, der ganandten Ritter von der Neerscharen Jesu, und 
der Rosen-Creuzer ein einiger Ordensen: per J. P. D. a S. Jesuitarum 
Protectorum. Prague, 1620.” (4to). This is a truly curious tract upon 
the “relations of the Jesuits and the Rosicrucians.” 

A very curious Book upon the subject of the peculiar and fanciful 
attributed notions of the Rosicrucians, and which drew a large amount 
of surprised and “left-handed” attention when it first appeared, was that 
which bore the title, (in its improved edition-published without a 
date): “Comte de Gabalis, ou Entretiens sur Les Sciences Secretes. 
Renouvelle et augment e d'une Lettre sur ce sujet.” This book was 
brought out at Coldnne: The printer's name was Pierre Marteau. 
Bound-up with the copy in the possession of the present Authors of the 
Rosicrucians, is another volume bearing the following title: “La Suite 
du Comte de Gabalis; ou Nouveaux Entretiens sur les Sciences 
Secretes, touchant La Nouvelle Philosophie.” This latter work was 
punu a at Amsterdam, with no year mentioned of its publication, by 

ierre Mortier. Upon the title-page of the first-named of these books 
appears the “rescript”—“Quod tanto impendio absconditur, etiam 
solum-modo demonstrare, destruere est.” —Tertull. 

(These works were considered—although written from the question- 
ing and cautiously satirical point—as unwelcome and even obnoxious; 
even among those who freely commented on religion. Nevertheless 
they provoked (and still provoke) extraordinary curiosity. 
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Do what thou wilt shall be the whole of the Law. 


This e-text of The Rosicrucians, their Rites and Mysteries was prepared 
from the page images and unproofed OCRed text of the second edition 
which were placed online as part of the Million Book Project. Figures 
have been ‘cleaned up’ from the scans in a few instances, but only a 
few, simple geometric designs, have been redrawn. 


This work went through at least four editions. The first edition 
contained only the first thirty-two chapters. The third edition, in two 
volumes, further expanded and with still more illustrations, appeared in 
1887 with no publisher credit. I have not had the opportunity to consult 
a copy. A fourth edition was issued by Routledge around 1890 and had 
a number of reprints, some of which were confusingly designated as 
‘fifth’, ‘sixth’, &c. editions. Again, I have not managed to consult a 
copy. The first edition was reprinted as facsimile by Kessinger 
Publications in Kila, Montana, around 1992. 


This work is in the public domain — reproduce and distribute at will. 


Love is the law, love under will. 
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